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*MORE BOOKS AND BETTER BOOKS.” 


“Ош plea is for more books and better books for 
the schools." In these words the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education responded to the 
President's request for advice concerning the supply 
of books to elementary schools. The plea was sup- 
ported by a long and painstaking review of the 
position, disclosing the fact that the average annual 
sums per pupil spent on books during the period 
1924-27 were :—In central schools, 4s. 11.6d.; in 
primary schools or departments, 15. 9.id.; іп 
infants’ schools, 6.3d.; and іп small schools taking 
pupils of all ages up to fourteen +, 1s. 9.24. These 
are the figures for the twenty-three Authorities that 
were able to dissect their accounts and furnish in- 
formation. It is, in fact, not possible to ascertain 
what is being spent in England and Wales on books 
for elementary schools. The Committee could do no 
more than arrive at the melancholy conclusion that 
**it seems almost certain that the amount represents 
less than one per cent. of the total expenditure per 
child." They say further that ''there can be no 
doubt that in many areas the amount allowed for 
books in different types of schools is seriously in- 
adequate." With unquenched optimism they add :— 
“Ме accordingly recommend that Local Education 
Authorities should look afresh into the whole ques- 
tion of the supply of books in the Public Elementary 
Schools, and, where necessary, take appropriate 
steps to increase the total allowances granted for 
school supplies, and to ensure that any additional 
sums thus made available may be used for providing 
the schools adequately with books suited to their 
special needs.” 

Such was the advice given to the President of the 
Board over a year ago. Іп the interval a new Рге- 
sident has assumed control, and we are told that “а 
general advance is to be made along the whole 
front'' of our education system. There is talk of 
increased grants for buildings and equipment, a 
measure for raising the school age, and some effort 
to increase the supply of teachers. But there is no 
specific proposal for carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Consultative Committee in the matter of 
books. The Committee's Report on ““Тһе Educa- 
tion of the Adolescent'' receives attention, but its 
views on books are falling into oblivion. 

It is difficult to see any reason for this ignoring 
of a Report which engaged the efforts of a body of 
eminent men and women for nearly two years, and 


was produced at a cost of over £1,200. Are we to 
suppose that the terms of reference were nothing 
more than a device for giving a statutory body the 
appearance of being usefully employed? If not, 
then we can only say that its labours should be made 
effectual, and the only possible way of doing this is 
to enforce the Committee's recommendations. The 
passage we have quoted seems to be addressed to 
the Local Authorities, but everybody knows that 
many Authorities will not move until they are pro- 
pelled by the Board of Education. Tell them to 
increase their outlay on books, and they will remind 
us of the existence of rate-payers. Then the Board 
will come forward with a requirement and a counter 
reminder that one-half of the cost will be met by 
grants from the Treasury. Until the requirement is 
stated, nothing will be done. 

We suggest therefore that the Board should issue 
a circular, calling upon Local Authorities to provide 
‘‘more and better books’’ for the schools, and re- 
quiring that the financial statements of the Authori- 
ties should show exactly what is being spent on 
books, apart from stationery, chalk, blackboards, 
and other miscellaneous gear, which is indispensable 
enough but cannot properly be regarded as litera- 
ture. We make bold to suggest that books of real ' 
worth might be supplied free and become the pro- 
perty of the pupil—subject, of course, to a require- 
ment that a copy lost or defaced should be replaced 
at the cost of the pupil or the parent. The present 
practice of handing out books indiscriminately at 
the beginning of a lesson and collecting them after- 
wards destroys respect for books and engenders the 
notion that they are something connected solely with 
school and have no purpose outside its walls. 

A point which deserves emphasis is that, where a 
child takes books home, the parents have an oppor- 
tunity of interesting themselves in what the schools 
are doing. For years past there has been a grow- 
ing separation between school and home. Many 
parents regard schools merely as places which their 
children must attend for so many hours a dav during 
so many years. What the children do in school is 
imperfectly understood and little regarded. Тһе 
books would help to remedy this indifference, and 
they might even help in making the parents appre- 
ciate the value of good reading matter. 

Let us have ‘‘more books and better books’’ with- 
out further delay. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS. 


There is some uncertainty apparent as to the signi- 
ficance of the change which led to the establishment 
of the Royal Society of Teachers. The explanation 
is simple enough. After sixty years of effort and 
twelve abortive attempts to obtain a professional 
Register, the teachers of this country succeeded in 
getting an Act of Parliament which authorised the 
formation of a Teachers Registration Council, with 
power to form and keep a Register of Teachers. 
The Act ordered that any Register thus formed was 
to be arranged in one column, with the names in 
alphabetical order. The fee charged for registra- 
tion was to be uniform, and the Council was to be 
"representative of the teaching profession."' 

This last mentioned requirement presented a diffi- 
culty. The main task of the proposed Council was 
to be the creation of an entity or body of teachers 
who could be called a profession. Ав things were, 
there were some scores of associations of teachers 
with diverse standards of entry. There were 
hundreds of individuals who belonged to no associa- 
tion, and there were university teachers who were 
indifferent to any attempt to create a teaching pro- 
fession. Some five years were occupied in over- 
coming these difficulties, and in the end it was de- 
cided to form a Council made up of representatives 
of the universities and of the chief associations of 
teachers then existing. The Council thus formed 
numbered forty-four, with a Chairman who was 
chosen by the members from outside their own 
number. 

From the outset it was clear that this constitu- 
tion could not be permanent. Associations might 
change or die out. New ones might be formed, 
and additional universities might be created. 
Nevertheless, the Council went to work to estab- 
lish standards of admission to the Register and to 
induce qualified teachers to become registered. It 
is noteworthy that, although registration has not 
yet become compulsory, nearly 80,000 teachers have 
paid the fee and sought admission, thus giving clear 
proof of a widespread desire to have a teaching pro- 
fession in reality as well as in name. 

In 1926 the grant of a Charter to Reading 
University made it necessary to revise the con- 
stitution of the Council. It was pointed out that, 
as there was a substantial body of Registered 
Teachers, the Council might be elected directly with- 
out the intervention of associations as appointing 
bodies. It was held to be desirable that the 
universities should be represented as formerly, and 
it was arranged that they should send twelve mem- 
bers to the new Council, thirty-six being elected by 
the Registered Teachers voting according to the 
type of teaching work in which they are engaged. 
Power was taken to appoint two additional mem- 


bers to represent types of teaching work not ade- 
quately represented as the result of the election. 
We thus have a Council of fifty members, with a 
Chairman appointed from outside its own number. 

It will be seen that this Council is in reality the 
executive of the body of Registered Teachers and 
of the universities. They elect it every five years, 
and it is responsible to them. Тһе Registered 
Teachers are, strictly speaking, the only teachers. 
who can claim to belong to the teaching profession, 
since the others have not had their claims approved 
by the representative professional body entrusted by 
Parliament with the formation of the Register of 
Teachers. This does not mean that unregistered 
persons are inefficient as teachers. It means only 
that they have not obtained formal recognition as 
members of the teaching profession. Later on it 
may mean that they will find difficulty in obtaining 
posts of responsibility in the teaching service, for 
the public will presently be led to realise that, as it 
is desirable to have responsible professional men 
and women to look after the teeth and bodily wel- 
fare of children, so it is desirable to have their 
mental and moral development directed by men 
and women who have satisfied reasonable tests 
of their attainments and teaching skill. Тһе 
amiable amateur has no more right to undertake 
responsible work in school than he would have to 
extract teeth, perform a surgical operation, or draft 
a conveyance of property. For these professional 
tasks the public rightly expects the practitioner to 
undertake a professional training. The untrained 
amateur may attempt them, but he does so on his 
own responsibility, and may suffer heavy penalties 
if he claims to be a professional man or fails in his 
attempt to perform the task for which he is not 
qualified. 

The body of professional men and women who are 
Registered Teachers now form the Royal Society of 
Teachers. The Teachers Registration Council is 
the executive of this body, and its chief task is to 
establish standards of professional qualification in 
every branch of the work. It has no concern with 
sectional interests as such, nor any intention of 
usurping the duties now carried out by sectional 
associations. It is not immediately concerned with 
individuals, but aims to promote the welfare of the 
profession as a whole. Teachers who can look be- 
yond their individual and sectional interests will see 
that in the Register and the Royal Society of 
Teachers they have instruments which may be used 
to raise the status of their calling to the level of a 
true profession. Teachers as a body asked for a 
Register, and Parliament gave them the power of 
making one in the form they desired. It only re- 
mains for them to use it properly. 
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NOTES AND 
The Bill. 


The proposal for raising the minimum age for 
leaving school to fifteen has now taken shape in a 
Bill duly presented to Parliament. Despite the 
widespread agreement among politicians and educa- 
tionists as to the value of such a measure, there is 
reason to believe that considerable difficulty will be 
found in carrying it out. Administrators of the 
standing of Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge and Sir Robert 
Blair have declared that it is premature and that the 
necessary arrangements cannot possibly be made in 
the time proposed. It is, indeed, difficult to see how 
a sufficient teaching force can be recruited, apart 
altogether from the necessity of providing buildings 
and equipment to accommodate some 400,000 
children. Emergency measures will not serve. Аз 
Sir Robert Blair points out, they may even have the 
effect of producing a sense of failure, and lead to 
an indefinite postponement of the scheme for 
adolescent education set forth in the celebrated 
Report of the Consultative Committee. We saw 
something of the kind in connexion with the Day 
Continuation Schools which were to have been pro- 
vided under the Fisher Act. In the areas where such 
schools were established and abandoned it will prob- 
ably be very difficult to try the experiment again 
for some time to come. The ''advance along the 
whole front" which is talked of must be gradual if 
it is to be permanent. 


Sentiment and Reality. 

The President of the Board has a genuine zeal for 
education, and he has declared that the difficulties 
attending the raising of the school age can be over- 
come by a national effort resembling that made 
during the war, but in fighting popular ignorance 
we are not dealing with a foe which resembles a 
hostile army. We cannot safely improvise forces 
and material іп the knowledge that, sooner or later, 
the combat will be over, since the war against 
ignorance never ends. Hence it is necessary to 
make our arrangements as permanent as may be, 
and to regard education as a process of organic 
growth rather than a sudden and spasmodic activity 
directed to a limited purpose. The central purpose 
just now should be the development of proper super- 
vision and training for the adolescent, not merely to 
fifteen, but on to eighteen or even later. If this 
purpose be kept in mind it will be seen that we shall 
need certain adjustments in our industrial system 
whereby it will be made impossible for employers to 
use the services of young people without accepting 
any responsibility for giving them opportunities of 
acquiring intellectual, social, and industrial training. 


COMMENTS. 


The Treatment of Youth. 


Our esteemed correspondent, the Rev. J. O. 
Bevan, returns to the charge this month, and again 
declares his opposition to the raising of the school 
age, describing his own interesting experience nearly 
seventy years ago. It will be noted, however, that 
when he left school he was duly apprenticed and re- 
ceived a training which, coupled with his own 
inherent ability, enabled him to achieve distinction 
at Cambridge and to attain eminence as a teacher. 
He did not leave school to work as a van-boy and to 
be dismissed as soon as his employer became liable 
for insurance payments. Thousands of children to- 
day have been treated in this thoughtless and selfish 
fashion by their employers, with the result that when 
they reach the threshold of adult life they find them- 
selves without any training or an industrial occupa- 
tion. In former days the master undertook a 
definite obligation to the apprentice, just as the 
apprentice undertook a definite obligation to the 
master, and where the mutual contract was faith- 
fully observed there was adolescent education of 
real value, although it might be lacking on the 
intellectual side. Modern industry depends оп 
mechanical processes which are apparently easy to 
learn. 


Supplementing the Machine. 

The example of the Ford factories is being exten- 
sively copied, and the worker tends to become more 
and more a mere annexe to a machine, earning a 
livelihood by monotonous repetition tasks, and seek- 
ing adventure and stimulus at second-hand in the 
picture house or dance hall, forms of relaxation 
which may be harmless enough in themselves but 
can hardly be described as supplementing adequately 
the experiences of the factory. There is a pressing 
need for some means of providing intellectual 
discipline and social training for these young 
workers, and the raising of the school age to fifteen 
will be of little avail unless it is accompanied by a 
new kind of apprenticeship which requires the 
employer to provide opportunities for continued 
attendance at part-time schools. Apparently the 
argument which at present weighs most with those 
who advocate the raising of the school age is the 
economic one. They urge, rightly, that it is absurd 
to go on turning children into the labour market 
when their fathers and elder brothers are vainly 
seeking work. The argument has weight, but it has 
not the permanent value of the educational and social 
argument which would justify an extension of com- 
pulsory education on the ground that in a modern 
community we cannot afford to leave a gap of several 
years, and these the most perilous in human life. 


Works Schools. | 

Where employers have accepted the kind of re- 
sponsibility we have described they find that a hand- 
some return follows. Their young workpeople are 
fortified against physical ailment, are trained in 
social life, and their intelligence is developed in a 
manner which reacts upon the whole process of 
manufacture. Such works schools are at present 
voluntary so far as the employers are concerned, 
although the young people are under compulsion to 
attend, since this is a condition of their continued 
employment. We have here an interesting repetition 
of one of the features of early elementary education 
when it was not uncommon for mill owners and 
others to provide for the children of their work- 
people an elementary school which was maintained 
at the expense of the firm. Many of these schools 
did excellent work in preparing the way for a wider 
extension of popular schooling by demonstrating the 
value of elementary education, not only to the 
children themselves, but also to the industry with 
which they were associated. Тһе small employer 
would find it impracticable to provide this kind of 
independent training for his youthful servants. 
Hence the necessity for some kind of united action 
under public supervision. It would not be difficult to 
enlist a large measure of public support for a good 
scheme of compulsory continuation schooling during 
adolescence. 


The ** Religious Difficulty.” 

In areas where reorganisation is proceeding there 
is considerable diversity in regard to what is called 
the ''religious difficulty. It is well known that 
this obstacle to unified effort in education exists 
mainly in the minds of theologians, but it is formid- 
able, nevertheless, and may prove a serious hind- 
rance to the scheme for centralised schools. Plans 
are being put forward to provide special building 
grants to aid denominational bodies in providing 
schools for the children of their own supporters and 
in reconditioning and adapting schools which have 
hitherto been ‘‘non-provided,’’ at any rate so far as 
the fabric was concerned. In all other respects these 
Schools have been provided at the expense of the 
State. The novel argument is adduced that the 
citizen is entitled to say precisely how his rates and 
taxes shall be spent in the provision of schooling. И 
is an argument which would carry us to strange 
lengths if it were applied in the field of national 
defence or the provision of drains.  Hitherto the 
principle has been that any special provision which 
the citizen may require should be provided by him- 
self, and if for any reason he is unwilling or unable 
to share in what is furnished for the community as 
а whole, he cannot reasonably ask to have his special 
desires considered at the expense of the rest. 
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Special Needs. 

It may be held that religious teaching is an in- 
separable part of any real education, and inasmuch 
as there seems to be no chance of agreement as to 
the common and indispensable elements of the 
Christian religion, some are disposed to urge that 
religious teaching should be taken out of the State 
schools altogether and left in the hands of the various 
denominations. This is a logical solution of the 
difficulty, but it would be unwelcome to many, even 
of those who do not wish to have dogmatic instruc- 
tion in the schools. The alternative solution, which 
is also logical, is to treat education as an extension 
of a home activity and to provide the individual 
parent with an educational credit or warrant cover- 
ing the cost of such education as the State desires 
for its young citizens, while leaving the parent to 
supplement the amount to the extent and in the 
manner he may desire to meet his own wishes for 
his children. Between these two methods there 
seems to be no middle course, and if neither is 
adopted the dual system will remain, and we shall 
continue to have all the administrative difficulties 
which at present attend it, together with the waste 
of money which it involves. 


Chances of Promotion. 

One of these administrative difficulties concerns 
the opportunities for promotion open to teachers who 
are not connected with a denominational school. The 
present position is that in England and Wales we 
have over 11,000 provided schools, attended by 
3:500,000 pupils, and over 12,000 voluntary schools, 
attended by less than 2,000,000. It will be seen that 
there are far more headships open to the teachers in 
voluntary schools, with their smaller attendance and 
a correspondingly smaller field of choice. Over а 
wide extent of English education the elementary 
school teacher continues to be regarded as a kind of 
underling of the clergy, a state of things which 
ought not to be tolerated by members of a self- 
respecting calling. А few days ago one speaker 
went so far as to declare that the decline in attend- 
ance at Sunday Schools is due to some failure on 
the part of teachers in public elementary schools to 
instruct children in the elements of religion. Опе 
might have supposed that Sunday Schools existed 
to give this instruction, and that those who conduct 
them would depend upon their own efforts to attract 
and retain pupils, but apparently this is not so. The 
elementary school teacher is to do part of the work 
of the clergy in addition to his own. И would be 
more reasonable to ask the clergy of the various 
denominations to undertake the religious instruction 
of their own flock. Тһе State machinery of com- 
pulsory schooling ought not to be used to further 
sectional interests of any kind. 
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AT THE HIGH TABLE. 
X.—An Aspect of the Staffing Question Now and in 1931. 
Bv C. L. Berry, M.A., Director of Education for Todmorden. 


No official reference has yet been made to a 
problem which was acute even when Authorities be- 
gan to reorganise on the lines of the Hadow Report 


and which, with the raising of the school leaving 
age, will call for immediate and sympathetic action. 
In Circular 1404 the Board of Education refers to 
the increased number of teachers that will be re- 
quired for the additional age group with which 
schools will be concerned after April 1, 1931. After 
mentioning the ‘‘additional teachers who will be 
available" in consequence of increased training 
college admissions, the Board refers to other ways 
of meeting the new demand. Local Authorities are 
invited to retain and even to recall married women 
teachers. The fact that the supply of men teachers 
is already hopelessly inadequate is completely 
ignored. It 1s now nearly five years since a Depart- 
mental Committee commented strongly on the 
Board's lack of concern at the ''comparatively 
small number of men teachers." Yet it is now pro- 
posed to keep boys at school for a further and more 
advanced year of adolescence, and, apart from an 
inadequate supply of newly qualified teachers, all the 
Board suggests is that these thousands of boys— 
additional to present numbers, and all between 
14+ and 154- —should be taught by married women 
specially retained and even recalled for that pur- 
pose. * 

Are such proposals just to the boys themselves, 
especially as girls are always sure of instruction at 
that critical age from teachers of their own sex? 
In 1927-8 there were 125,627 full-time women 
teachers in the elementary schools of England and 
Wales, but only 42,321 men, $.е. there are three 
women teachers to every one man, although boys 
and girls are approximately equal in number. Even 
allowing for infant classes, it is evident that either 
there are already enough women to meet the re- 
quirements of a reorganised and extended school life, 
or that the number of men teachers is hopelessly 
inadequate. Тһе Board's unfortunate suggestions 
entirely overlook the crying needs of our boys. It is 
wrong that there should be even thirty-six classes of 
senior girls under men teachers. But there are no 
mixed schools staffed entirely by men, and no girls' 
schools or departments with even one master on 
the staff. Thus even in these thirty-six classes the 
girls would come under the influence of a senior 
mistress. But it is not so with boys. Over 7,000 


*Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge . writes, in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, '*... the older boys will want men teachers. Тһе 
suitability of married women teachers to teach boys up to the 
age of fifteen [plus] is not obvious.” 


women are employed even in schools and depert- 
ments for boys only, while there are 6,000 classes 
of boys in charge of women teachers. No less than 
360 (say 14,000 boys) of these classes consist of 
adolescent boys. Тһе Board's first step should 
surely have been to require that the 7,000 mistresses 
at present doing the work of masters should be <n- 
gaged in future in the teaching of girls, and both 
replaced and supplemented by men teachers. Тһе 
needs of the new age group of senior girls would 
thus be automatically met, and something would 
have been done to give to the boys similar oppor- 
tunities, but, so desperate is their case, that 
thousands of additional masters are urgently needed 
for the adolescent boys. 

The raison d'étre of an elementary school was 
formerly stated in the Code (and is now stated on 
page 8 of the Board's ‘‘Handbook of Suggestions") 
in the following terms :—''The purpose of a public 
elementary school is to form and strengthen the 
character and to develop the intelligence of the 
children entrusted to it." The purpose of a school 
is then primarily a moral and spiritual one—the 
formation of character. The second purpose men- 
tioned is intellectual education. Thirdly, one might 
place what can properly be termed instruction and 
nothing more. This last function is obviously in- 
dependent of the sex of both teacher and child. 
But it is very doubtful whether in moral training, 
or even in intellectual training, we can ignore differ- 
ences of sex. 

The rural school is mainly staffed by women. The 
only man, if there be one at all, is the head teacher. 
To leave boys without any teacher of their own sex, 
while girls are from first to last educated by women, 
is obviously inequitable. It is often asserted that 
boys educated wholly by women tend to become 
effeminate, that the education they receive is less 
effective, and also that the teaching profession 
suffers economically and in status by being pre- 
dominantly feminine. Тһе first of these arguments 
13 equally difficult to prove or to disprove. Тһе 
second would be untrue if the comparison were be- 
tween men and women of equal qualifications and, 
moreover, if ‘‘education’’ meant no more than ''in- 
struction." But education is something much wider 
—so wide that it cannot exclude sex and the in- 
fluence over boys of a manly example. The third 
assertion is one with which the various teachers' 
associations are best able to deal. There remain 
those statements of principle and policy which the 
Board of Education themselves have made, and 
others equally weighty which they have published 
and brought to our notice. 
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In the ''Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers” 
(page 12) the Board state that ''. . . some special 
arrangements for disciplinary purposes and some 
opportunities for both boys and girls to come under 
the direct influence of teachers of their own sex 
are undoubtedly necessary in mixed schools." И 
has been customary in the past to apply this principle 
to girls only and to ignore the equally strong claims 
of boys. Indeed, until the 1928 edition, the above 
passage pleaded only for ''some special opportunity 
for girls to come under the direct influence of 
women teachers." "There was no mention whatever 
of boys. ‘‘There are, and must be, many matters 
affecting health and discipline, in which the natural 
adviser of girls is a woman and of boys a man. For 
this reason alone the staff of every mixed school 
should include both men and women."' 

The latter rule is, unfortunately, ignored by 
many Education Authorities and non-provided school 
managers. Аз an example might be mentioned а 
large Roman Catholic mixed school with 250 scholars 
on roll staffed entirely by women and taking many 
boys (and soon all boys) to fifteen +. 

Under ''Requirements of the Scholars’’ there also 
appears on page 40 the following statement :— 
* Young boys and girls can be taught together, but 
as the years pass on the gulf between the boys' and 
girls’ courses rapidly widens, . . . Difference of sex 
must also affect, to some extent, the treatment of 
many ordinary subjects in the curriculum. This is 
obvious in the case of lessons on hygiene and phy- 
sical training; but the experience of teachers seems 
to show that in subjects such as arithmetic and geo- 
graphy a course suitable for boys often requires 
considerable modification if it is to serve the needs 
and interests of girls. ‘‘This matter is clearly of 
special importance in mixed schools.” 

The Departmental Committee on the Training of 
Teachers state in their report (pages 55 and 56) that, 
in their view, ''the older boys in elementary schools 
ought to be taught by теп,” and express surprise 
"that the comparatively small number of men 
teachers has not been a source of anxiety to the 
Board hitherto.” 

“Ме believe it to be in the best interests of 
boys and girls that, as a rule, they should be 
taught by teachers of their own sex as soon as 
the earliest stages of adolescence are reached, 
and that, where practicable, this division is often 
desirable for boys and girls at an earlier age, 
more particularly in view of the games and other 
out-of-school activities іп which teachers are 
more and more coming to take part with their 
pupils.” 

In many schools it is quite impossible to organ- 
ise boys and girls separately. Infants and very 
young children must be taught by women. It is not, 
however, too much to expect that every mixed school 
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with a staff of two or more assistants should be 
staffed by teachers of both sexes. If the assistants 
are women it is obviously necessary that the school 
should be under a head master, so that there may be 
a man to whom the boys may look for help and 
understanding, especially in the early years of 
adolescence. Не alone could instruct them in all 
distinctively ‘‘boyish’’ work and play, and to him 
alone could they look for a pattern of true manli- 
ness. The Hadow Committee are in no doubt on 
the matter. In the ''Education of the Adolescent'' 
(page 91) they reported :—‘‘We think that, where- 
ever it is feasible, the post-primary school should 
be arranged so that the boys will be supervised by 
a head master and the girls by a head mistress.” 
In other words, they adopt the principle of equal 
opportunities for both sexes in opposition to a 
continuance of the present disadvantages in which 
boys find themselves, especially in the self-contained 
mixed school. There are many women employed 
even in purely boys’ departments. 

It is interesting to notice the surprising degree of 
agreement on this important question between the 
N.U.T. and the N.A.S. The memorandum of the 
Executive Council of the N.U.T. on the Depart- 
mental Committee's Report (quoted above) states 
that body's approval of the Committee's recom- 
mendation ''that, wherever possible, the older boys 
in public elementary schools should be taught by 
men teachers and the older girls by women 
teachers." Іп support of its salary policy the 
N.A.S. urges the need for securing an adequate 
supply of suitable male entrants to the teaching 
profession, so that boys' schools may be staffed by 
men. 

“Тһе mentality and influence of the man teacher 
is admittedly essential to sound educational pro- 
gress and to national prosperity. Тһе present-day 
tendency in certain quarters to overlook this fact is 
greatly to be deplored. It is the aim of the school 
to train manly men and womanly women, and for 
this purpose men teachers are required for boys as 
surely as women teachers are for girls. True educa- 
tion will emphasise rather than attempt to eliminate 
distinctions of sex.” 

It is impossible to disagree with such a conten- 
tion as this, and the charge that Local Education 
Authorities are providing a better education for the 
girl than for the boy is one which at least demands 
serious and careful inquiry. 


Unfit School Buildings. 


In reply to Mr. Kedward, Sir Charles Trevelyan 
stated that 1,348 voluntary schools out of an 
original total of 2,113 remained on the Black List. 
Plans have been approved which will result in the 
removal of a further 229 schools from the list. 
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SOME MEMORIES OF А SCHOOL INSPECTOR. 
ПІ. Inspectors. 
Ву J. REEVEs. 


It is well known to those who have studied the 
history of education that a Committee of the Privy 
Council on Education was created in 1839; that two 
State inspectors, who came to be known as “Гога 
John Russell’s Bashaws,’’ were appointed to collect 
facts and information for the Committee; that during 
the following few years there were appointed three 
sets of inspectors for elementary schools, who were 
to visit Anglican, Nonconformist, and Roman Cath- 
olic schools respectively ; and that the officers chosen 
to inspect Anglican schools were subject to the veto 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 

Since religious instruction as well as secular was 
inspected, it is not surprising that most of the men 
appointed were clerics; but when, some years later, 
religious inspection by the State was abandoned, 
more laymen were chosen, and there began the long 
era of school inspection by unbeneficed clergymen, 
briefless barristers and others, who might or might 
not be interested in school work. Most of them 
were of public school and university type, and they 
were commonly appointed through university or 
social influence. Mr. Sneyd-Kinnersley, in his book 
"H.M.I.,"' tells us that his appointment was part of 
an exchange of patronage between Cabinet Minis- 
ters. 

Thus it was assumed that, while some special edu- 
cation and training were needed for teaching, no 
preparation other than a general education was 
needed for school inspection. This assumption had 
unfortunate results, including a certain antipathy 
between teachers and inspectors. This was shown 
in the former readiness of teachers, and especially 
of their leaders, to refer to ‘‘H.M.I.’s’’ with con- 
tempt. 

Before joining the Education Department I became 
acquainted with two assistant inspectors, and gained 
some information as to their work. One was asso- 
ciated with an inspector who was keenly interested 
in his work, though his original remoteness from 
elementary schools, their teachers and scholars, was 
indicated by his refusal to take off his overcoat or 
gloves in a school. To his credit he was interested 
in elementary science, a subject which was then 
slowly becoming a part of the curriculum, though 
the poverty of most of the schools forbade the pur- 
chase of apparatus. With the help of an active and 
capable assistant he was showing teachers how to 
make a balance and other pieces of apparatus from 
such materials as tin lids, sticks and string, telling 
them what to teach and how to demonstrate the 
main points before a class. Later he enlisted my 
help on the biological side. 


The other assistant was with an inspector who 
took little or no interest in his work. Не would 
look at the registers or other records, and then dis- 
appear, but he might be seen playing tennis in the 
neighbouring rectory garden... The assistant 
examined the school, took away and marked the 
written papers, assessed the work and scheduled the 
results. 

My first chief was one of the better sort. He took 
an adequate part, in company with his assistants, in 
examining and inspecting the schools. But a re- 
arrangement of districts was made, and I soon found 
myself with an inspector of another stamp. He 
never went to a school with me; he did not hold 
any sort of conference with his assistants for the 
purpose of discussing school organisation, procedure, 
methods, standards of work to be expected, or 
recommendations to be made to the teachers. I 
very rarely heard from him and seldom saw him. 

The schools in the new district which had pre- 
viously been in charge of this officer were markedly 
inferior to those which had been under the care of 
my first chief, though the conditions, except as 
regards inspection, were identical. The inferiority 
extended from the schemes of work to the methods, 
results, premises, and equipment. Неге I found for 
the first, but not for the last time, that, while the 
main points of recent advance in school work might 
be in practice in one area, in an adjoining area they 
were almost unknown. 

Some of us who were sub-inspectors congratu- 
lated ourselves that we were not subjected to the 
indignities suffered by a few of our colleagues. One 
district officer refused to allow his assistant to ride 
inside the conveyance which carried them to the 
schools. The charge was borne from public funds, 
but the subordinate had to ride on the box with the 
driver and not infrequently he reached the school in 
a very wet and cold condition. This practice was 
stopped after a bold protest from the sub-inspector, 
who was supported by the Department. 

Another (and more amusing) betterment of the 
position of assistant inspectors followed an applica- 
tion for improved status and salary. Formerly 
these officers were addressed on envelopes as 
‘‘Mr.,’’ and when away from home they might re- 
ceive letters marked “с/о — —, Esq." This 
“Esq.” was as a rule the school correspondent, who 
might be a village carpenter or butcher. Eventually 
it was ordered that the lowly if not always humble 
and meek sub-inspector should be exalted to the 
rank of esquire in correspondence. 

Much of the routine work of inspection was drab 
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and dull. The reading, for example, was often 
delivered in a monotone except for a song-like drop 
of about one tone at the end of a sentence. ІҒ the 
delivery seemed too uniformly facile—having regard 
to the general efficiency of the school—one would 
listen to a sentence or two from a fluent and confi- 
dent child, then gently take away his book and tell 
him to go оп. Not infrequently the child continued 
freely to the end of the paragraph. The explanation 
was that it was usual to have only one smallish book 
for a class of younger children, and to have it read 
again and again until they knew the matter by rote. 


Sir John Adams. 
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The above kindly cartoon appeared recently in the 
newspaper produced by students 1n the Southern 
Branch of the University of California, where Sir 
John Adams ts a much-esteemed lecturer on educa- 


tion. 


LEGAL NOTES. 
The Constitution of Education Committees. 
The Local Education Authority of a county 
borough, or of a borough with a population of over 
10,000, is the Council of that borough. Ву Sec- 
tion 4 of the 1921 Education Act the Council, as 
authority for elementary education, must appoint 
an education committee, constituted in accordance 
with a scheme drawn up by the Council and ap- 
proved by the Board of Education. 


Education Act 1921, Schedule 1. 

The first schedule to the Act ordains that any 
scheme constituting an education committee must 
provide for (1) a majority of Council members, and 
(2) for the appointment by the Council of members 
of experience in education who have been nominated 
or recommended by other bodies. Most of these 
schemes certainly, all probably, provide for the in- 
clusion of members who have been nominated by the 
Council of the County in which the borough is 
situated. What, then, is the status of such county 
members serving on the education committee of a 
borough? The question seems to have been raised 
with some doubts as to the answer at a recent meet- 
ing of the Education Committee of Kingston-on- 
Thames. 


А Case from Kingston. 


Mr. Savage expressed the opinion that, as a 
nominated representative of the County Council, he 
had nothing to do with the elementary side of the 
Committee's work. That opinion had the support 
of the Chairman of the County Higher Education 
Committee and of a ''distinguished lawyer," Mr. 
Edwardes-Jones, К.С. They both agreed, he said, 
that the County Council representatives should not 
interfere in elementary school matters as members. 
of an education committee of a Part III Authority. 
But surely such a view is ill-founded. 


Is it a Sub-Committee ? 


If a constitution provides for the inclusion on an 
education committee of members nominated by 
a County Council, the rights and duties of those 
members are equal to the rights and duties of the 
other members of the committee. That is the 
opinion of the Clerk to the County Council, and it is 
indubitably correct. The trouble, it is submitted, 
arises from the practice of setting up a so-called 
elementary sub-committee. А sub-committee has по. 
real authority, for it is merely a body which reports 
to the committee to which the Local Authority has 
delegated its powers. The County representative 
is a member of that committee, and it is not only his. 
right, but it is also his duty, to assist that body, to 
the best of his ability, to discharge its functions. И 
does not lie in his mouth to say :—‘‘I was nominated 
and appointed for Higher Education only.” 
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THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD. 


Sir George Newman's annual report as Chief 
Medical Officer of the Board of Education, under 
the title “Тһе Health of the School Child,’’ is not 
merely a commentary on what has been done by 
his department acting through the Local Authorities 
towards solving the problem of how to fit the 
children in the elementary schools to profit best from 
the education that is there given them, but it is also 
an examination of some of the underlying circum- 
stances that call the problem into existence. 
Important though the first of these two functions 
of the Medical Service is, the second is no less 50; 
for on a correct diagnosis of the fundamental causes 
of ill-health in the child rests the successful opera- 
tion of the machinery of medical inspection. The 
total amount of time given by medical officers to the 
School Medical Service is equivalent to the whole- 
time work of 627 officers, or approximately one 
to 7,900 children. In addition to these there are 
929 specialists employed on ophthalmic, aural, 
anesthetic, X-ray, and orthopedic work, 658 
dentists and some thousands of nurses concerned 
with cleanliness survey, the routine work of medical 
inspection, clinic work, апа  ''following-up"' 
activities. Speaking broadly, all these medical 
workers are engaged to a large extent in the mend- 
ing of ‘‘the damaged goods,’’ as Sir George New- 
man not long ago called them, that are found among 
the school population. 


Sir George Newman gets down to the root of the | 


matter іп his Chapter III, Тһе Pre-school Child, 
whose nurture and upbringing is as yet the unsolved 
problem. Till a solution is found, “уе cannot 
expect either the School Medical Service or the 
Public Health Service to yield its full fruit. Тһеу 
will do much and are doing much to improve the 
physical condition of the people; but unless we apply 
the principles of preventive medicine to the roots, 
to the beginnings, to the seeds of impairment and 
disease, we must not expect to improve matters. 
The number of children in England and Wales 
under five is upwards of three million, but for 
various reasons it may be said that the real pro- 
blem is concerned with children from two to five, 
who number approximately two million. These two 
million provide the school population, and eventually 
the workers and producers of the nation. Some die, 
some are injured by the conditions which killed 
62,000 under-fives in 1928.  One-quarter to one- 
third of the children admitted to school at five .re 
in need of medical attention before they can receive 
the education which the State provides for them. 
"If they could be helped before they are five we 
should do something sensible as well as scientific to 
turn off the tap of this great burden of disease 
and defect which tracks these children into their 


school life. Тһе age under five is the susceptible 
age for body and mind. It is the crucial age, psy- 
chologically as well as physically !” 

The report goes on over ten or twelve pages to 
emphasise the urgency of the question, to sum- 
marise what has been done, to point out the enor- 
mous importance and value of the work of the 
pioneers in the nursery school movement, and to 
suggest ways and means. The problem is precise 
and insistent. It is for every Local Education 
Authority to consider and decide what is the wise 
and economic course to adopt. There is serious 
wastage going on, for the School Medical Service 
is burdened with the physical and mental defects 
and impairment of the pre-school child. The neglect 
to ameliorate the conditions of its existence is 
*putting back the clock for all the benefit won in 
the Infant Welfare Centres, and it is prejudicing 
both the education and the health of the children as 
a whole." Sir George returns to the subject of the 
health of the pre-school child of three and four 
years of age in the very readable and interesting 
Appendix A. 

The chapter above briefly alluded to is perhaps 
the most important in the report. At any rate, it 
does stress with the emphasis it deserves the 
importance of a fact that has been slowly emerging 
since the advent of the School Medical Service. 

The experienced reader of these medical reports 
will not need to be told that they are not concerned 
mainly with the cure of diseased ог crippled 
children. Prevention is better than cure, and it is 
with the preventive side of the School Medical Ser- 
vice that the general lay reader will find his interest 
quickened and invigorated. There is, for instance, 
another very readable chapter on Physical Educa- 
tion, the criticisms in which Local Authorities may 
well lay to heart. It seems it is a side of their work 
in education which very many of them neglect. 
They regard physical culture as a sort of trespass or 
encroachment upon the accepted and stereotyped 
form of education.  Incidentally, the chapter pays 
glowing tribute to the Boy Scout movement—"' it 
trains men, not for the classroom or the pedagogue, 
but for life. Thus it has become a vast health 
education movement, doing for the boy what the 
Education Authority all too often fail to do. It is 
the greatest demonstration in practical education 
that the world has seen." There аге 217 
Authorities who have left the physical culture side 
of the children unorganised and undeveloped. “Үе 
I am satisfied," says Sir George Newman, ''that 
physical culture in its broadest sense is far and away 
more valuable to the children of the nation than a 
thousand school clinics and an army of doctors and 
nurses." 
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THE BOY'S POINT OF VIEW. 
Ву К. D. Evans, А.С.Р. 


[In the following article will be found a personal 
narrative which affords matter for thought to 
opponents of the proposal to raise the school leaving 
age.—EDITOR. | 


A lot is being said nowadays concerning the new 
problems arising from the altering of the emphasis 
upon various aspects of education. My own experi- 
ence of the decaying system was not altogether a 
pleasant one. 

Many people who condemn the movement for re- 
Organisation in education and the raising of the 
school age in particular, are considering things 
merely from the standpoints of expenditure, diffi- 
culties of administration, the effect on the labour 
market, trivial differences between sects and creeds, 


&c. But many, if not all, of these seem to ignore 
the architecture for the bricks; they lose the greater 
in finding the less. 

But the one upon whom we are to inflict these 
schemes—the pupil—has a point of view. This 
should be borne in mind. It is as vital as that of 
the man who, since he is fortunate enough to have 
been at school or college to the age of twenty-one 
or so, can placidly condemn measures which would 
ensure only one year more to children іп circum- 
stances less fortunate than his own. 

I started to work on my thirteenth birthday. 
Those were the ‘‘lucky’’ days just pre-war when 
boys of that age were in demand. I worked most 
days from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. This meant that for 
four months of the year I saw no sunshine, except 
what percolated weakly through coal-dust covered 
windows. While my fellows at the public and other 
schools were spending their formative years in the 
light of Heaven, and equipping themselves physi- 
cally in their games for the great game of life, I 
was being covered from head to foot in oil and 
grease in a stuffy, dirty, gas-engine house. Апа 
this at the age of thirteen! 

Then, when I was fourteen, I was ‘‘promoted.’’ 
It was due to the Coal Mines Act rather than to 
me that an earlier ''descent" to fame was post- 
poned. For this kind Act stated that no one should 
be employed below ground under the age of four- 
teen. Behold me, then, descending the mine on my 
fourteenth birthday. І had many varied experiences 
there, but one will illustrate what a boy of that still- 
tender age has sometimes to meet. It was my first 
day, and, excited by the descent in the cage, and 
mazed by the depth and the darkness, I was perhaps 
in no ordinary state of mind. However, at some 


distance from the shaft-bottom I heard a heavy 
rumbling in the darkness of the inclined ‘‘tunnel’” 
before me. Almost immediately there appeared 
before me, and racing towards me, a very small and 
(as I found afterwards) savage pitpony. His red 
eyes glaring took a maniacal look in the dim light 
of my poor lamp, and to my terrified juvenile sight 
he looked like the arch-fiend himself. I was dragged 
out of the reach of harm in the nick of time by the 
man who was with me. Тһе pony and his heavy 
load whizzed by. | The fear of that moment has 
never been obliterated from my mind. 

Boys are still allowed to have experiences of this 
sort, and from this point of view alone another year 
at school is a decided benefit to the boy. True, my 
father began work in the ''good old days’’ at the 
age of eleven, but the fact that we have improved 
somewhat from those days is an argument in favour 
of further improvement rather than against. I 
think of one of my present pupils, John Watkins, 
who—bless him !—is often the bane of my existence, 
doomed to the coal-pit at the age of fourteen. Then 
there is Arthur Davies, whose parents have taken 
no more notice of him since he was breeched than 
they have of their greyhound— perhaps less—and to 
whom any expenditure of time or money on their 
son's education is so much waste. Arthur, who 
wrote that wonderful poem for me on Armistice Day, 
is destined to forget, from lack of a year's extra 
supervision and sympathy. 

I write of boys who will never have any education 
but that which the Elementary School will provide. 
I plead that they should be given closer equality 
of opportunity with more fortunate boys in the 
Public School and the University. Those who have 
the joy of teaching them know how thoroughly they 
deserve it. In spite of poor home circumstances 
and of environment they attain remarkable heights, 
only to be cast into the world of industry when they 
most need the inspiration of the teacher and the 
educational system. 

What was good enough for me is not good enough 
for the succeeding generation, or all that my edu- 
cation should have meant to me has been of no 
value. An attitude of this kind condemns itself. 
No. I have learned, in a few years of teaching, 
that boys' souls can be beautiful and are more 
beautiful the more they áre helped. 

The big difficulty is the monetary loss to the 
family exchequer when the young wage-earner is 
compelled to remain at school for the extra year. 
This is a serious problem to many, and we should 
face the problem squarely both inside and outside 
Parliament and our own associations. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Baising the School Age. 

Sir,—You have been so generous to me in the 
alocation of space that I am reluctant to trespass 
further upon your patience, but, in view of the pro- 
found importance of the subject, and of the semi- 
personal allusions in the leaderette in your last 
issue, І should like to explain further, not that I 
“deplore” any extension of educational facilities, 
but that I (speaking also for many others) criticise 
the mode of inception of the present plan, put forth, 
as it is, not in a spirit of knowledge and discretion, 
but in one of ignorant and blind faith. 

In this, my eighty-seventh year, I am conscious 
of failing sight and memory, and may, perhaps, in 
addition, be fairly charged, by young and lusty 
highbrows, with obscurantism and infirmity of 
judgment; but those with whom I worked years 
ago in the field of educational politics would, I 
venture to hope, acquit me of any lack of sympathy 
with the education of the young, or of any desire 
(using your own words) to provide the farmer, or 
any other body, with “а supply of ignorant serfs.” 
This allegation is, perhaps, only indirectly aimed, 
but I respectfully submit that the charge is unfair, 
inasmuch as our gravamen is, in this particular, 
that the present system fails to supply useful and 
intelligent helpers (or serfs?) to the agriculturist, 
and that the new policy would but accentuate the 
defect. Educationists and economists alike should 
be interested in a national undertaking which is 
handicapped on all sides, this resulting in the fact 
that, in the statistics of bankruptcy for the past 
vear, farmers head the list. 

The real falsity in the minds of those who blindly 
advocate the raising of the leaving age consists in 
the dealing educationally with the children en masse, 
apart from individual capacity or the probable 
future. A certain proportion would benefit by the 
change, but, no! it must be applied to all in the 
same rule and measure. You put a penny in the 
slot and bring forth the finished article—all of the 
same size and pattern. 

Referring to the paragraph in your leaderette 
commencing :—‘*Members of the clergy .... ," 
I may be allowed to quote my own experience, 
which, indeed, has led me to many of the conclu- 
sions I have put forth. Soon after my thirteenth 
year I left school, and in 1857 was apprenticed for 
five years to the engineering profession. I spent 
eight hours daily in the drawing office and the work- 
Shops; but this experience of active life did not 
interfere with my after-career at Cambridge, where 
I became a Foundation Scholar and ultimately a 
Wrangler in the Mathematical Tripos. 

From this and similar cases I am led to believe, 


especially in respect of those intended for industrial 
life, that it is desirable youths should be appren- 
ticed at, or about, the age of fourteen. There is 
now too much done for the pupils—too little by the 
pupils themselves. The workshop differs from the 
technical school as work differs from play, the 
actual from the unreal. 

Unfortunately—from their distrust of the policy 
of the employer—trade unionists are unfavourable 
to the use and extension of the apprenticeship system. 
Directly and indirectly this attitude bears heavily 
on the community, especially in regard to the failure 
of an efficient supply for farm work and for domes- 
tic service—the two industries I specifically referred 
to in my first letter. 

I feel convinced that a large measure of opinion— 
articulate and inarticulate—is with me in asserting 
that the Government is deliberately taking a leap 
in the dark—that no adequate statistics have been 
obtained in regard to the enlargement of buildings, 
to the preparation of a body of new and competent 
teachers, to the origination of funds by the national 
exchequer, by local education authorities, and by 
the managers of non-provided schools, and of the 
amounts to be budgeted for in regard to mainten- 
ance of the dole. 

All this is problematical, but, on the other hand, 
devastating certainties meet the eye, viz. that a 
chaotic revolution—blindly conceived and engin- 
eered by politicians—is about to burst over our 
heads—that an enormous and progressive increase 
of expenditure is on the eve of being laid upon a 
public already over-taxed. Іп private life if one 
wants a thing one sits down and considers whether 
the resources at our disposal justify the expenditure. 
In the present case this deliberation is conspicuously 
lacking. | These projects must inevitably lead to 
the prejudicing of education, especially when there 
is realised the paucity and disappointing character 
of the results, in comparison with the millions 
lavishly poured out. 

J. О. Bevan. 

Eastbourne, 

December 3, 1929. 

P.S.—Please note that, in the last line of the 
fourth long paragraph in my letter of November 5, 
the ‘‘distortion’’ of domestic life ought to be the 
"dislocation" of domestic life. 


A Criticism of Professor Findlay. 

Sir,—I was, during this last summer, with Pro- 
fessor S. Barlet at his delightful home in Touraine 
when we read together a note in the EDUCATION 
Оотгоок on current French phrases, which con- 
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tained one or two errors so obvious to a Frenchman 
that he sat down to write a correction. 

Whether, sir, he completed and sent it to you I 
do not know, but I have not seen it yet. And now 
comes in the December number an article by Pro- 
fessor Findlay, which contains another similar 
blunder. І am not referring to slips or accidental 
misquotation, but to misstatements in the instruc- 
tion given by the article. Here Professor Findlay 
(in the article ‘‘S’il vous Рай”) is defending the 
phrase which he writes (three times in the article) 
‘‘се]а ne c'est jamais vu” (sic !) as a phrase for begin- 
ners, on the ground that it is a pure French idiom 
in which a little French girl would think. Тһе un- 
fortunate blunder is not so much that it is quite 
ungrammatical, c'est vu for s'est vu, as that it mis- 
represents the French thought and feeling of the 
phrase, and makes it exactly what the little French- 
man does not think and feel; and so destroys the 
whole value of the illustration. 

“Сеја ne s'est jamais vu’ is pure French idiom 
natural to a child, only and just because the child 
uses that particular idiom in a hundred similar 
phrases. Іп French, meat sells itself at so much a 
kilo, a person falling into a river by accident drowns 
himself, a child in whose hands a gun explodes kills 
himself, the victim of boredom annows himself, a 
young lady who faints puts herself out of conscious- 
ness, a word understood in a certain sense under- 
stands itself, a critic thinks that too many novels 
publish themselves, and La Place de l'Opéra illu- 
minates itself with too many lights, and so on. И 
is natural French, but it is nonsensical English, and 
whether it is suitable for a little child's first lesson 
I need not discuss. 

I am only regretting that writers of educational 
articles should make serious blunders in their illus- 
trations. When you recommend what should be 
taught in any subject you should know that subject 
well and be incapable of making errors in principle. 

Professor Findlay is wrong again about ''S'il vous 
plait’? when he quotes it as a happy ‘‘instance of 
the difference between the whole and the parts.’’ 
For both in English and in French each part is 
perfectly and even consciously intelligible to the 
child. Мо doubt the philological fact of the original 
English thought “И it please you” is for later ob- 
servation, but if and you and please are all quite 
meaning-ful. The French equivalent is even more 
a group of four distinct idioms, for the French 
everyday word for like is plait, particularly in trivial 
circumstances where if you please would be used. 
To ask a child if she likes a present which you have 
given her you would say ''Ca te plait?’’ (where 
aimer would mean something rather different). To 
say that its use as a whole comes ''long before they 
can understand the structure’’ is nonsense surely ! 


It is also unfortunate in not being the typical word 
of courtesy in France as it is in England. What 
really corresponds to ''If you please’’ in French 
courtesy is the name of the person addressed: 
Maman, Papa, Tonton (uncle), Ma Tante, &c., and 
in later life Monsieur, Madame, Ma'moiselle, Garcon, 
and so on, used in almost every sentence of formal 
address. Where a mother would correct a child 
with ''say please" in England, the word usually 
would be ‘‘Dis татап” in France. Where we 
begin with “Сап you tell me, if you please,’’ the 


Frenchman would instinctively use “Майате, 
vous... " ‘‘Monsieur, vous... " ‘‘Garcon, 
vous n’auriez-pas un indicateur,’’ and so on. 


The automatic use of common phrases in the early 
stage of language-learning is so important that it 
is lamentable when the Professor tells us wrong. It 
is like the advice of the lady in the other article, 
which amazed Professor Barlet, in which visitors 
arriving at the Paris terminus were told to call out 
for a ‘‘Facteur’’! Now а facteur is а letter-carrier 
in France, our postman ! 

Е. УУ. С. Foar, М.А., D.Lit. 

Paris, 

December, 1929. 


Physics. 
Ан INTRODUCTION TO ADVANCED НЕАТ: by J. В. 
Hart, Ph.D., B.Sc. (7s. Bell.) 

As its name implies, this book is not for beginners, 
but it has been written for those who have already 
had a grounding in general physics and wish to 
pursue the study of heat in more detail up to the 
standard of a University Pass degree. The subject 
is covered in an adequate manner for this purpose, 
and the author has preserved a due balance between 
the theoretical and experimental portions of his 
course. The book is likely to prove useful to Uni- 
versity students, and also to those who are working 
for scholarship examinations. R. S. M. 


The Iconoclast. 

Mr. Greenwood, Minister of Health, in the course 
of a talk to Oxford and Cambridge undergraduates 
who are in London studying social legislation, re- 
ferred to some large buildings which he would like 
to blow off the face of the earth. He meant the 
older type of L.C.C. school. “Тһеу are like the 
old pill boxes we had in the war. It is a pity we 
could not have arranged with the enemy to drop 
bombs on the whole lot. They are ugly and far too 
large for modern requirements. Тһе rooms аге 
much too large, and the general effect is just like a 
barracks. I should like to see them all destroyed.” 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
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MODERN SCHOOLING 


HISTORY AND THE FOLK MUSEUM. 
Ву Е. R. YaRHAM, M.R.S.T. 


The recent report of the Museum Commission laid 
stress upon the lack of a national Folk Museum on 
the lines of the ‘‘Skansen’’ at Stockholm, where the 
life of the people, past and present, is exhibited in 
the open air. 

In many areas children in the upper standards are 
now sent once a week, or in a few cases even oftener, 
to the local museum, in order to further their nature 
study, and the interest they take is only proof of the 
benefit which . might be obtained from such Folk 
Museums as the Commission advocates. 

The best ‘‘museum’’ is that made by the children 
themselves. Іп the writer's own experience it has 
been found that a school museum can afford much 
valuable historical information, merely from the ob- 
jects regarded as useless by the children's parents. 
In the country old wooden baking bowls, now quite 
out of fashion, old-time clogs, and household utensils 
have formed a nucleus, together with specimens of 
rock found in the vicinity, and, where an amateur 
archeologist was on the staff, spearheads and other 
neolithic weapons have been identified. 

But such collections cannot displace the larger 
ones, and in several instances local authorities have 
already made a beginning, which should be made 
use of by the schools in the district. To give one or 
two examples, mention must be made of Hull, which 
two years ago bought a magnificent aisled tithe- 
barn, the timbers of which were erected about 1500, 
but which are still in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. This museum affords boundless opportunity for 
the teaching of history dealing with the life of the 
people. There are farming appliances of many cen- 
turies, clumsy apparatus used in the shaping of 
clegs, local charms against disease and witchcraft, 
and man-traps of the last century. 

Norwich a few years ago was presented with the 
Old Bridewell, a perfect piece of flintwork, itself a 
monument of the skill of the old-time flint 
‘‘knappers,’’ who might literally be said to have 
inherited their craft from the men of the stone age. 
Even to-day the mines are worked in a similar way 
and in the near vicinity of those first opened 
thousands of years ago. 

In the East End of London is a similar exhibition, 
together with an aquarium, and so popular is this 
with the children that at holiday time they have to 
be admitted in batches. Tottenham also not long 
ago opened its own museum, where the history of 
the town can be surveyed through the medium of 
long lines of paintings, prints, and engravings, and, 


in addition, there are economic sections equally 
useful. 

These few examples show what is being done, and 
the schools can make good use of them. The trend. 
to-day is more and more leaning towards the social 
side of history, and the work of these local folk 
museums can be linked up with that of the school. 
In some schools periodic visits have been made about 
once every term in order to study one particular 
phase of the exhibits. With the boys it has been the 
examination of the gradual evolution of agricultural 
implements, or to study the gradual change from the 
domestic to the factory system, shown by the house- 
hold tools, such as the spinning wheel and the hand 
loom. 

In some cases it has been possible to arrange with 
the local curator the particular period which it is 
desired to study. One education authority at least 
keeps a teacher permanently at its museum to teach 
the classes which are sent to him. Another instance 
which springs to mind is that where a room has been 
set apart, where for a certain time the household 
furniture and equipment for a chosen period has 
been exhibited. Опе class of girls was extremely 
interested іп following the furnishings of domestic 
England from the time of the Norman Conquest to 
the present day. 

With such studies as these the teacher must be 
prepared beforehand, unless, of course, a specialist 
is kept for the purpose of lecturing and describing 
the exhibits to the children. With rural schcols а 
Saturday morning trip to the nearest folk muscum is 
often the best method of combining pleasure and 
knowledge. Тһе best plan is to provide every child 
with its “Folk Museum” notebook, even when the 
"muscum"' 15 only a school collection. Sketches 
can be made, and notes taken. 


А Bishop on Spelling. 

The Archbishop of York is reported as having 
said at Newcastle recently :—''Don't think there is 
anything intellectual about spelling. It is one of the 
minor decencies of life." Before this he told a 
London audience :—‘‘It does not matter how we 
spell, so long as we are understood; spelling is not 
worth twopence.’’ Perhaps it does not matter— 
to an archbishop, or for an archbishop, but the 
ordinary person will discover that spelling matters 
a good deal. Even as a ‘‘minor decency” of life, it 
is worth a lot more than twopence to acquire. 
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NOTES ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


Bv R. W. 


The following notes on the teaching of English 
to senior pupils are the outcome of a long and 
varied experience; they have been subjected to close 
and persistent criticism; the claim is made for them 
that they have assisted boys of eleven to sixteen to 


speak English fairly fluently and pleasantly, to write 
it readily and lucidly, and to read literature with 
understanding and benefit. The more modest claim 
is preferred for them that they have been successful 
in enabling boys to gain the School Certificate. 

Many suggestions on the teaching of English are 
so remote from reality as to be worthless to the 
practising teacher who works within sharply de- 
fined limits of time and opportunity. These notes are 
the framework of a syllabus at present in operation. 

The three branches of English are speaking, read- 
ing, and writing. Of these three, speaking comes 
first in order of nature and in order of importance; 
but it has hitherto been too little regarded in all 
schools above the infants' school. Teachers and 
examiners have assumed that boys and girls can 
speak ''well enough,’’ and have overlooked the fact 
that good speaking is a practical necessity and a 
valuable art that can be acquired only by constant 
practice. It does not come by nature. Oral com- 
position is an essential preliminary to written com- 
position, but it is also of supreme value in and for 
itself. Every lesson is an opportunity for practice 
in speaking, and, in addition, definite speech train- 
ing must also be given regularly. In some American 
schools conversation 15 a set subject. Conference 
maketh a ready man. 

Reading aloud is one method of speech training, 
but by no means the best, and for its utility or as an 
art its value should not be exaggerated. For 
teachers and clergymen it is an essential qualifica- 
tion, but for ordinary men it is nothing more than 
an ''accomplishment." But the power to read 
silently, with concentration and mental and moral 
advantage, is of such moment that unremitting 
practice in it must be given in all schools. Тһе 
function of private reading is threefold: to gain 
general knowledge of things and words, to derive 
pleasure, and to acquire ideas; and, of course, in 
practice this trinity is usually one and indivisible. 
Further, silent reading may be either intensive or 
extensive. When it is intensive there follows an 
increased command of language and an exact appre- 
hension of the writer's meaning; and when it is 
extensive there will come the acquisition of informa- 
tion and ideas, and the emotion of enjoyment. 
Accordingly, intensive and extensive reading must 
be practised concurrently, and they must accompany 
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oral and written work, and written work especially 
should be preceded by such reading. Reading 
maketh a full man. 

Arising out of the intensive reading will follow 
instruction in grammar, for grammar must always 
be regarded as an inductive study. Only the broad 
principles should be taught, for the minutie are 
hampering and bewildering. In other words “риге” 
grammar and not ''English" grammar should be 
taught, though, of course, English idioms will re- 
ceive especial, incidental treatment. Punctuation 
may fittingly be taught with grammar, for it is only 
by this method that the chaos of punctuation can 
be simplified and rationalised. 

Hitherto the writing of English has bulked most 
largely in the curriculum and has taken up most 
of the time in many schools. This is an educational 
error. Good speaking 15 not inferior to good writ- 
ing as an art, and it 15 far more useful, and inten- 
sive and extensive reading supply the matter and the 
method for both. Boys and girls of immature аре 
and still more immature intellectual experience have 
been required to compose dissertations оп ''Speed: 
the modern fetish,” or “Роршаг Fallacies.” It is 
certainly a pedantic fallacy to expect them to philo- 
sophise on subjects remote from their experience 
and their interests. Expression and impression аге 
correlates, but no one can express an impression 
he has never received. То most boys speed is not 
a fetish, it is a natural and thrilling phenomenon. 
The grand rule for all good speaking and writing 
has been laid down once and for all: “Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh." Con- 
sequently subjects for prose composition must be 
chosen from the interests of boys and girls and from 
among the ideas and information they have as- 
similated in their reading. |The formal essay is 
an exercise in thinking and logical arrangement, and 
the art of prose must be practised by writing 
numberless short exercises of all sorts. Essay 
writing should be limited to two or three times a 
term, and sometimes the drawing up of an outline 
and the writing of one paragraph will suffice. Тһе 
value of written composition lies in the discipline 
it affords in precise conception and concise expres- 
sion. Writing maketh an exact man. 

It is heretical, but very necessary, to suggest that 
the practice of prose composition is not an end in 
itself, but only a means. Boys and girls should 
write prose, chiefly in order that they may more 
fully and finely appreciate the better prose of others. 
This point of view makes reading more valuable 
than writing. So И is in real life, and so it should 
be in school. 
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А SCHOOL *HOUSE ОҒ COMMONS." 


Ву KATHLEEN GIBBERD, М.А. 


In the teaching of civics and citizenship the 
average secondary school іп England compares un- 
favourably with similar schools in the United 
States. The defect is likely to be made good before 
long, for the importance of the subject in the new 
central schools has already been stressed, and from 
these to the secondary schools is but a step. Тһе 
subject, moreover, lends itself to original treatment, 
and, in view of its probable inclusion in the normal 
time-table, the following experiment may be of 
interest. 

In the case to be described, training in citizen- 
ship begins in the middle school, at the age of 
thirteen or fourteen, with a weekly civics lesson of 
half an hour. The course includes some explanation 
of the work of the League of Nations and the 
government of England, public health, delinquency 
and poverty as treated in this country, all with 
special reference to matters of local interest and 
passing events. This lasts for two terms. In the 
third term the class constitutes itself into what it 
calls a **Junior House of Commons,” this being a 
rehearsal for a larger and more serious institution 
to which all the senior school belongs. As the 
Junior House is only a juvenile imitation of the 
larger body no separate account of it nced be given, 
but it mav be mentioned that, although intended as 
à nursery, it has a vitality and seriousness of pur- 
pose that compares favourably with the other. 

The name '* House of Commons” is really а mis- 
nomer. The original intention was to replace a 
weekly lecture on current events, and no imitation 
of the procedure of a British Parliament was implied 
when the present title came to be adopted. 

The basis of the House is inquiry and impartiality 
—there are no political parties—and every new 
member has solemnly to take the following oath :— 
“I do sincerely promise to be faithful to the spirit of 
disinterested inquiry on which this House is 
founded. "' 

Thus formally admitted, she is then invited to 
choose in which ministerial department she will 
work—Home Office, Foreign Office, Imperial Office, 
Ministry of Labour; and once her choice is taken 
she must expect to be called upon some day to 
report to the House on some event that is con- 
sidered to come within the scope of her department. 
Thus a member of the Foreign Office had to ex- 
plain the Kellogg Pact, a member of the Imperial 
Ofhce the Simon Commission, the General Strike 
put a sudden burden on the Ministry of Labour, and 
any national event, from a defeat of the Cabinet to 
an interesting addition to the Zoo, falls to the lot 
of Home Affairs. Members are given two or three 
davs' notice when they are called upon to report, 


. tunity for questions and discussion. 


and in the case of a young and inexperienced mem- 
ber an older hand will sometimes help in the pre- 
paration of the speech. 

The House meets every Monday afternoon for 
three-quarters of an hour, and the programme for 
each meeting is settled by a secret session of the 
Cabinet on the previous Friday, the Cabinet con- 
sisting of about twelve members appointed by the 
Prime Minister, and including ex officio the heads 
of the Ministries. The only staff member is the 
Speaker, whose responsibility it is to see that the 
items are well chosen. 

The House sits in semi-circular formation, and 
grouped in ministries. Facing the members are the 
Speaker’s table and chair, seats for the Prime 
Minister and Recorder, and to the right of these a 
rostrum from which the more important speeches 
are delivered. Everyone rises as the Speaker enters, 
preceded by the Recorder bearing the insignium of 
the House—a wooden device representing a note 
of interrogation, and with a bell attached for call- 
ing the House to order. 

Proceedings begin with an invitation for questions 
or suggestions relating to the work of the House. 
The Recorder then reads the report of the last meet- 
ing, and if this passes without question or comment 
the business for the day immediately opens—usually 
with reports on the chief events of the previous 
week. Each report (which must be delivered as a 
speech and never read) is followed by an oppor- 
Sometimes the 
opportunity is disregarded, at other times the dis- 
cussion that follows imperils the fulfilment of that 
day’s programme. Sometimes a member will move 
a resolution to test the opinion of the House, or 
proposes the House sets up a Commission to collect 
further information; sometimes when a report is 
specially good a vote of confidence will be moved 
and voted on by the House. 

The procedure is by no means stereotyped and 
varies very much from week to week. A part or 
the whole of a meeting may be given up to a debate 
or to the passing of a Bill, or to the heckling of 
Cabinet Ministers, or to an address from the 
Speaker or an outsider. 

The mectings are open to the staff, some of whom 
attend from time to time as ‘‘Noble Lords,’’ and 
often take part in the discussion. | 

To be a silent member is accounted a reproach. 
Every newcomer ranks as a ''commoner of the 
bench” until she makes a report under Cabinet com- 
pulsion, or voluntarily contributes to a discussion. 
Once she has spoken she becomes an ''Honourable 
Member,” and should she later distinguish herself 
further, beyond receiving a vote of confidence, she 
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may be included in a terminal Honours List, receiv- 
ing the Order of the Commons, which carries with 
it the right to sit on a cushioned seat. 

Such success as has come to this attempt at train- 
ing for citizenship depends, probably, on the lack 
of a cut-and-dried constitution. The House is 
essentially an organic growth, which naturally 
adapts itself to its changing needs: to rouse a 
flagging interest here, to give scope to latent ability 
there, to concentrate on a difficult and important 
problem one week, to exercise wit and dialectic on 
minor matters the next. Іп short, it is always un- 
consciouslv looking for the embcdiment of its own 
hidden purpose. 


History. 


THE BEciNNER's HisroRv OF ENGLAND: Бу Е. W. 
Miller, В.А. New and revised edition. (2s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

A well written and well arranged introductory 
course. Leading events are grouped as far as 
possible round great outstanding characters, and 
stress is laid on the social side. Ш is of necessity 
closely packed, but is never dull, and by comparison 
it easily holds its own with the existing regiment of 
historical text-books planned on similar lines. 
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A BRILLIANT TEACHER 
FOR THE DARK DAYS 


Let your Students see diagrams, maps, photographs or actual 
objects in full colour, projected 2$ a ten-foot picture by Zeiss 
Ikon Epidiascope. This Epidiascope has been specially de- 
signed for school use. It has been simplified, needs no special 
wiring, and embodies all the latest improvements in design. 


Write us for particulars and call for a demonstration 


SANDS, HUNTER & CO. LTD. 


Specialists in School Projection Apparatus 
37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR 


USE IN SCHOOLS. 
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THE FROG. 
Ву M. Г. BROOKE. 


In March and early April the eggs of the frog may 
be found among weeds, in quiet corners of ponds 
and streams, as masses of gelatinous substance, 
plentifully dotted with black. ^ Each round black 
centre is encircled with jelly, completing the egg, 
the centre being the part which will develop into the 
frog; while the jelly provides more food for its 
nourishment. 

In this condition it is a one-celled creature corre- 
sponding to the lowest forms of animal life. 

Periodic examinations of an egg, under а 
microscope, show that this central black globe 
develops fissures that divide it; perpendicularly at 
first, and then horizontally, into M halves and 
quarters, and eventually into such numerous cells 
as are present in the higher animals. These cells 
will aggregate, distribute, and rearrange themselves 
naturally round a central yolk til they form the 
various parts of the developing tadpole. 

This 15 known as the stage of segmentation. Іп 
about two weeks the tadpole will be complete 
enough to leave its egg, and will shortly have a 
mouth, which it has not needed until now, as it has 
been nourished by the yolk. 

The tadpole is said to be, at first, a vegetable 
feeder, but, while it is yet very young, it feeds on 
the small and lively beings with which most dirty 
ponds are swarming. Substitutes for these are pro- 
vided in the shape of odorous fish-heads, &c., where 
frogs are bred for study, as in the Horniman 
Museum. | 

On leaving the egg the tadpole breathes by means 
of gills, and continues to do so for about two 
months, by which time the lungs have developed 
enough for use, and the gills soon degenerate and 
disappear. At this stage the hind legs may be seen, 
one on either side of the tail; and a few weeks later 
an outer skin is thrown off, and the fore-legs, which 
have grown beneath its cover, appear, the general 
aspect being changed from that of a tadpole to a 
frog. Soon the tail shortens and the little creature 
becomes a dweller on the land. 

When the mature status of a frog has been 
attained, food is sought on the land and consists 
principally of insects. Frogs have large appetites 
for slugs, small worms, and flies, from an earlv age, 
and are useful as wanderers in the garden, except 
at strawberry times, when the fruit is ripe. 

They may be tamed with little difficulty, and may 
be kept at large in a greenhouse, or in a glass tank 
or bow! covered with perforated zinc. In either case 
they need not only food, but a good supply of water. 

It is not easy to keep them in the greenhouse be- 
cause their bodies are very compressible and will 
pass through very small openings. 
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INTERNATIONALISM AND THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. 


Ву HELEN CORKE. 


"History," said Shelley, ‘‘is the cyclic роет 
written by Time upon the memory of тап.” 

"History," says the Board of  Education's 
"Report on the Teaching of History in Grant-aided 
Schools in England," ''is the reasoned account of 
man's evolution on the earth." 

[ do not think that teachers, as a body, will 
dispute these definitions. Generally speaking, they 
may be expected to approve them. Yet if the senior 
forms of English high schools and the top classes 
of English primary. schools should be asked to 
answer the question ‘‘What is History?" few 
teachers would anticipate more than a negligible 
minority of replies approximating to the sense of 
either. definition. For in this eleventh vear of the 
League of Nations, the majority of English children 
are still studying, in the name of History, merely 
a detailed account of the development of the British 
people—and from this intensive study are gaining 
a narrow and ill-proportioned conception of human 
affairs. 

It is a pity. For the logical teaching of History 
as the Story of Mankind provides the best oppor- 
tunity of awakening in the pupil a sense of kinship 
with the race. We no longer ignore the fact of 
the interdependence of nations. For good or ill 
the children of the two hemispheres are united by 
common need, by facilities of rapid transport, bv 


the overcoming of the natural barriers of sea апа. 


mountain. We admit that the citizens of to-morrow 
will need, for their own and the world's safety, an 
international consciousness. И will be essential for 
them to judge policies and public happenings not 
merely from the national but from the international 
standpoint. Yet we provide them with an educa- 
tion which fetters their judgment with a national 
bias, and focuses their vision from childhood upon 
the partial view. 

Thirty vears ago the teaching of History and that 
of Geography were characterised bv equal limita- 
tions. Geography treated first of the village and 
led from thence to the country; thus prepared we 
plunged into a mass of detailed information relating 
to the British Isles. Our schooldays were well 
advanced before we turned cour attention to a map 
of the world, and when it appeared we were 
instructed to pick out generous portions coloured 
pink, and to concentrate upon the study of these 
portions for the remainder of our time. This tvpc 
of syllabus, in common use thirty years ago, will 
be regarded by the modern teacher with amusement. 
Its piecemeal and unrclated presentation of gco- 
graphical detail has been superseded bv a logical 
and scientific study of the Earth and its resources. 
Our children realise the Earth as a unit, the response 
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of its soil to the sun and the winds, the interaction 
of the forces of nature and their effect upon the 
common life of man, before they are required to 
concern themselves with arbitrary political bound- 
aries. In view of this reform of the teaching of 
geography it is the more curious to remark that 
there has been no corresponding general change in 
the teaching of history. 

Thirty years ago history began and ended at 
home, or, if at any time it left the British Isles, it 
did so only in the van of a British army or in the 
wake of a British fleet. Опе of the first indications 
of widening vision appeared in the early years of 
the present century. Certain excellent books pre- 
senting simple studies of Palaeolithic and Neolithic 
Ше got into the lower forms of schools. These 
books were written for very young children, and the 
matter they contained was in no way related to the 
history course proper. . . . In 1908 the Board of 
Education, in Circular 3599, advocated that in 
secondary schools the study of European History 
should be regarded as ancillary to the English 
course. This circular said :— 

““ТҺе course must include in all cases such refer- 
ence to and explanation of the chief events of 
European History as is necessary for the under- 
standing of English History. 

“Бог this purpose it may from time to time be 
necessary to leave the direct narrative of English 
History and give one or more lessons entirely to the 
explanation of those external events which are con- 
nected with it. . . In this way it may be possible 
to remove the complete ignorance of any history 
outside England which is now too common. . . .”’ 

The shock of the World War improved the sight 
of many who had suffered from the myopia of 
national bias. Suddenly the narrow seas narrowed 
to the span of a moat, and we saw Britain as an 
extension of the European continent. Moreover, 
the newly adjusted focus of our vision gave us a 
projection of Europe in its relation to the World. 

In 1921 the President of the Board of Education 
appointed a committee to inquire into and report 
upon the Teaching of History in Grant-aided 
To the Report of this com- 
mittee, issued in 1923, the President* furnished an 
Introductory Note, in which he indicated the lines 
of a new and broader conception of history teaching. 

“It is greatly to be desired that young people 
should be given some general notion of World His- 
torv, and that they should throughout be invited to 
consider the history of their native countrv, which 
will naturally claim the prerogative share of atten- 
tion, as part of a larger whole."' 

* Mr. H. A. L. Fisher. 
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The text of the Report itself contained a sug- 
gestion as to a method of presenting this more 
comprehensive view. 

"Let some early lessons of a simple kind be 
given on the Ancient World, both in the preparatory 
stage and either in the thirteenth or fourteenth 
year. "Then the ordinary course of English History, 
with its concurrent stream of European, would 
follow, down to modern times. Between fifteen and 
eighteen, for everyone, a series of special lessons or 
lectures on World History might be arranged, three 
or four a term, not for examination, but made as 
interesting as possible by good preparation.” 

This recommendation was seconded by the London 
County Council in its ‘‘Report of a Conference оп 
Же Teaching of History," а re-issue of which 
appeared in 1923. “Тһе pupil," this Report stated, 

"should, before the conclusion of his school career, 
have received some notion of World History ІП its 
due perspective.” 

So far, good. But the sequel is disappointing. It 
would seem that the majority of teachers, having 
been trained along the lines of intensive and special- 
ised study, found difficulty in adapting their schemes 
of work to the new conception. They were alarmed 
by its scope, and prepared to reject it as presenting 
an impossible demand upon their time and the 
capacity of their pupils. Тһе teachers were scarcely 
to be blamed. Іп the past they had been presented, 
not infrequently, with impossible demands, and 
suspicion was easily aroused. In this instance they 
might have been assured that no man studies the 
heavens through a microscope. И should have been 
made clear to them that the revised syllabus implied, 
not a course of World History in addition to and 
on the same scale as the old plan of English History, 
but a bold sketch, in outline, of the Story of Man. 

In the autumn of 1926 the Board of Education 
sent inspectors to conduct an inquiry into the teach- 
ing of history in the London elementary schools. 
Their report,* published in 1927, makes the follow- 
ing criticism :— 

“Тһе forty-one syllabuses which came under 
special review appear to be fairly typical of those 
in use in London schools as a whole. The majority 
of them are concerned too exclusively with the story 
of Britain and the British Empire. Тһе recom- 
mendation of the L.C.C. that the pupil ‘should, 
before the conclusion of his school career, have 
received some notion of World History in due per- 
spective,’ appears to have had little effect. Іп seven 
svllabuses there is some definite treatment of Ancient 
History, and in eight some study of European His- 
tory that goes beyond occasional and incidental 
reference, 


* * General Report on the Teaching of History in London 
Elementary Schools, 1927." 


“Іп the upper classes the syllabuses are almost 
without exception overloaded with material. Under 
no circumstances could the best possible teacher 
cover most of the syllabuses adequately in the time 
at his disposal."' 

Apparently, therefore, London teachers ignored or 
rejected the recommendation of both the Board and 
the L.C.C. But before we proceed to administer 
castigation, let us turn to the volume which, beyond 
any other publication but the code, forms the 
teacher's guide to the compilation of a perfect 
syllabus. ““Тһе Handbook of Suggestions for the 
Consideration of Teachers’’ was re-issued in revised 
edition by the Board in 1927. Dealing with the 
teaching of history, it states :— 

"By the time the pupil leaves the elementary 
school he should have gained a connected and 
definite knowledge of the story of Britaim апа of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, and have 
begun to realise the bearing of this story on every- 
day life, observing, as he proceeds, how the political, 
social, and industrial life of to-day, and even the 
physical aspect of Britain, are the result of very 
gradual change which can be traced through the 
centuries. Better still if he has gained some know- 
ledge of free institutions at home and overseas, and 
some idea of the place of the British story in the 
story of the world."' 

But since the Story of the World will be crowded 
out, or be allotted a most minor and cursory share 
of attention, the pupil, will obviously gain the con- 


' viction that in this instance the part is greater than 


its whole! 

When the voice of authority expresses itself in 
terms which flatly contradict one another, as in the 
italicised passages above, we can only sympathise 
with teachers who turn to it for guidance. И is not 
surprising to find, on referring to the ''Report of 
the Consultative Committee on the Education of 
the Adolescent,'' that the evidence given by teachers 
and others upon the matter of history teaching is 
biased in favour of the old, familiar schemes, and 
leads the Committee to the following conclusion :— 

‘‘Whatever arrangement is adopted there appears 
to be considerable general agreement that the main 
work of the course should be general British history, 


. with some idea of its world setting.” 


In the name of that spirit of internationalism 
which alone can save civilisation from disaster ; in 
the interest of a generation that will need, for safe- 
conduct, a better sense of proportion and a clearer 
perspective than we possess, І submit that this con- 
clusion should be rejected. Let us, in the light of 
to-day, revise our teaching values. Let the main 
work of the history course, in the elementary stage 
at least, be the study in outline of *'the round world 
and they that dwell therein," and let this outline 
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indicate stages of man's progress through the ages, 
both in the east and west. Let the ‘‘reasoned ac- 
count of man's evolution on the earth'' be our ideal, 
presented in such a manner as may enable the pupil 
to see his own life linked into the evolutionary pro- 
cess, and that of his nation a branch of the Tree 
of Man. Along these lines let us experiment 
patiently, remembering that the best outline is 
characterised by the least detail. There is time and 
place for the intensive study of national history, but 
not in the years between nine and thirteen, nor in 
the primary school. Approaching it later, the 
student may be prepared to see it in better proportion 
and in due relationship to the whole Story of Man- 
kind. 


Rheumatism in Children. 
To the Editor. 


Sir,—Already in some of our schools there аге 
indications of a falling-off in attendance due to the 
effects of our variable climate on the physical con- 
dition of the children. Among the ailments from 
this cause, the scourge of rheumatism is yearly 
taking heavy toll of our young folk. 

Certain children are predisposed to rheumatism, 
and a child who has suffered from it in any of its 
forms is always in danger of developing it in other 
forms. Parents and teachers should study the 
children for such indications as tiredness, loss of 
colour or appetite, undue restlessness or twitch- 
ings; and these, when noted, should be reported to 
the family physician or the medical officer. Prompt 
action can then be taken to lessen the danger of 
more serious trouble. 

Warm, dry clothing and footwear are essential. 
Facilities for drying clothing should be provided in 
all schools. Мо child should be allowed to sit in 
school with damp feet. I deprecate, for this reason, 
the constant use by children—or grown-ups, for that 
matter—of rubber wellingtons indoors. These, 
being non-porous, do not allow the vapours of foot 
perspiration to escape externally, and produce damp, 
clammy feet. Sound leather or clog footwear is the 
healthiest form of foot covering—and an excellent 
"chest protector."' 

Our winter climate demands adequate heat- 
retaining garments, especially for the lower limbs. 
I suggest that long woollen stockings should be 
worn by the children, particularly by those who show 
signs of sub-acute rheumatism.—I am, Sir, &c., 


G. A. DAWSON, 


Darlington. Medical Officer of Health, 
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“ТНЕ FOURTH REMOVE." 
Ву W. J. Тномав. 

There is little doubt that the tendency of our 
educational system has been to overstress theoreti- 
cal as opposed to practical facility, with the result 
that there exists a prejudice. against most forms of 
manual work. 

Some time ago I decided to form a special class 
for boys ranging from twelve plus to fourteen years 
of age. These boys were decidedly weak in all 
academic subjects, but they had considerable apti- 
tude for practical work. 

To safeguard against the danger of these boys 
being stigmatised as ‘‘duds’’ the class was given 
the dignified name of the ‘‘Fourth Remove,” and 
no slighting reference was tolerated from anybody. 
I felt confident that, in course of time, the quality 
of the work produced would eliminate any tendency 
on the part of the rest of the school to regard them 
as inferior. This confidence has been justified. 

The scheme of work of the ''Fourth Remove" 
was based on education through handwork, so that 
ordinary school subjects became largely incidental 
to the practical work, and it is a matter of satis- 
faction that even the written work has perceptibly 
advanced in quality. This is attributed to the fact 
that the boys’ realisation of a ‘‘purpose’’ behind 
what they do serves as a direct incentive to effort. 
An example may be given. The “Remove” were 


requested to procure suitable cricket bats for the 
school team. They were asked to be responsible for 
the transaction of the business in all its details. 
Their letters of application for catalogues and their 
general correspondence was an immediate improve- 
ment on anything they had previously written. 

The curriculum includes rush and rafha work, 
geography and history modelling, decorative hand- 
work in a variety of media, and drawing. And there 
is literature. This is whollv recreative, and is aimed 
primarily at fostering a love of reading. No time 
is wasted on vain and tiresome explanations, not 
even in pointing out beauty of thought and expres- 
sion. Тһе story is the chief concern, and its con- 
tinuity must be preserved. 

At our Annual Arts and Crafts Exhibition the 
public has the opportunity to see what we are ігу- 
ing to achieve. Apart from the inception and 
organisation of the scheme the work has been made 
possible onlv through the wonderful co-ordination 
of those efficient, sympathetic, and enthusiastic 
members of my staff who have given the actual 
instruction. 
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“ІТ DOESN'T MATTER WHAT A BOY LEARNS SO LONG AS НЕ 
DOESN'T LIKE LEARNING IT." 


By Horace A. PARKER. 


The following is written on the theme of Mr. 


It is the failing of all people who continually find 
in trouble that they have learned the 
wrong things, and liked learning them. | 

А boy is like a seed which is liable at any moment 
to sprout in any direction. It is true that some 
bovs, like some seeds, never sprout at all. 
is little danger of their liking anvthing and less 


themselves 


There 


of their ever learning anything. Such boys are 


sound and solid: many become in later life 
prosperous, dull, unimaginative business теп. They 
һауе had no striking preferences for anything. 
They have not so much not liked anything as simply 
been unaware that there was anything to like. 
Thomas Hardy says, of the typical mind of the men 
that such boys are likely to become :— 

i We may safely say that it will never 
cause its owner to be confined as a madman, 
tortured as a heretic, or crucified as a blas- 
phemer. Also, on the other hand, that it will 
never cause him to be applauded as a prophet, 
revered as а priest, or exalted as a king. Its 
usual blessings are happiness and mediocrity. 
It produces the poetry of Rogers, the paintings 
of West, the statecraft of North, the spiritual 
guidance of Sumner; enabling its possessors to 
find their way to wealth, to wind up well, to 
slip with dignity off the stage, to die comfort- 
ably in their beds, and to get the decent monu- 
ment which, in many cases, they deserve." 

In considering boys who have strong likes and 
dislikes, Mr. Dooley's dictum seems onlv one of 
his quaint parodies of common sense. — Teaching 
such boys may as well unfit them for citizenship as 
make model citizens of them. For in evil, as in 
good, there are degrees. То murder a cruel man 
15 a sort of simple crime: in some instances such 
a crime has made its perpetrator something of а 
saint in the eves of posterity. But to poison slowly 
and svstematically somcone harmless is a crime for 
which the accomplisher needs a scientific habit of 
mind, a trained outlook, and much patience. 

Now all these requisites for the complete and 
successful performance of murder (the greatest of 
all crimes it is deemed to be) are to be found onlv 
in an educated man. Simple honest souls cannot Бе 
skilled enough to do such deeds. . And it is certain 
that simple honest adult souls were once on a time 
simple honest bovs. 

We see that ability and crime gc together. 


safe, 


Any 


Dooley's remark, quoted in the title. 

fool can burgle in a small wav. Petty habits of 
burglary are said bv some authorities to be inherent 
in the nature of man, and small crimes of this kind 
committed by dull, 'stupid people are mostlv no 
more than a child's plucking of a few flowers from 
someone else's garden in springtime. But large- 
scale thefts, robbing banks, setting up unsound 
Insurance Companies, floating bogus undertakings— 
these things are only possible to the shrewd, the 
cultured, the educated—those who, as boys, liked 
learning all sorts of things, and generally learned 
not wisely but too well. 

It is obvious that if a boy likes learning he will 
learn good things as well as bad, and if we are to 
bewail the fact that a boy will learn the wrong 
things and become a gaol-bird, a murderer, or a 
company promoter, so must we rejoice that a boy 
will sometimes learn the right things and become 
a good citizen. But it is a disturbing fact that on 
the whole this world scems always to have contained 
a large number of kad people. Possibly that is why 
the world has alwavs been so interesting. 

How then are we to judge which is the wiser— 
that a boy should learn nothing at all, or that a 
boy should learn all sorts of things and, in so doing, 
inevitably like the learning of some of them? It 
will be seen what a fearful chance we take when we 
choose the latter. Samuel Butler, in his ‘Тһе Wav 
of All Flesh," solves the problem of the education 
of some young children by packing them off to live 
with a barge-owner at the riverside in the East End 
of London. Не argues that, in such an environ- 
ment, they will at least be happy and take a fine 
natural chance in the Scheme of Things. Thev 
were, in the book at least, very happy. They liked 
doing all the things thev did. "Butler seems to have 
gone further than Mr. Dooley : he appears to һаус 
held that a child should never do anything it doesn't 
like doing. И we take these two writers together, 
we must teach a bov nothing. Ав a matter of fact 
we are in the predicament of cither doing that or 
saving a lot of plausible things about education: 
how it should be our aim to see that a bov gets a 
liking for only those things which can be of benefit 
both to himself and the world in which he lives, 
&c., &c. 

But how are 
which will ensure this? 


we to set up a tvpe of education 
Samuel Butler didn't know. 
He solved the problem by a blank negation—and 
the little boys in his storv got no education. They 
were taught nothing. Who shall say they were not 
happier so—liking everything; learning nothing? 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


Bristol's New Chancellor. 

Bristol University has installed Mr. Winston 
Churchill as Chancellor. Honorary doctorates were 
conferred on Miss Margaret Bondfield, Admiral Sir 
Roger Keyes, Mr. Walter Runciman, Dr. T. F. 
Sibly, and Mr. Philip Snowden, who were all made 
LL.D.’s. Мг. Walter de la Маге and Dr. 
Vaughan Williams had conferred upon them the 
honorary degree of D.Litt. 


The Alternative. 

Sir Harry Hatt, of the Bath City Council, is in 
favour of an alternative to the raising of the school 
age—the compulsory attendance for one day a week 
at continuation schools. Тһе Council undertook to 
discuss the matter at a special meeting of the Educa- 
tion Committee to be arranged. Sir Harry Hatt is 
not, of course, singular in his views. Sir Robert 
Blair, a former Education Officer of the L.C.C., is 
with him. He advocates attendance for two half-days 
a week from fourteen to sixteen—this for a start. 
He claims that it would cost less, there would be no 
drastic reactions on industry, and it would avoid 
maintenance allowances. 


Extending the Northampton Polytechnic. 

The Northampton Polytechnic Institute, St. John 
Street, E.C., is to be enlarged. Тһе cost of the ex- 
tension is estimated at 250,000, of which the London 
County Council has agreed to provide £35,000. 
The Skinners’ Company has given £1,000, and the 
City Parochial Foundation has offered to lend 
£5,000. Тһе Institute was erected іп 1894 on a 
site presented by the Marquess of Northampton, the 
funds for the building being provided from the con- 
solidation of the City Charities in accordance with 
the City of London Parochial Charities Act, 1883. 


The Ancient Craft of Bricklaying. 


The provision for that ''branch of education” 
concerned with bricklaying is not very satisfactory, 
according to the  Seventy-eighth Educational 
Pamphlet of the Board, ‘‘The Bricklayer’s Trade 
and Training.’’ In spite of the fact that new 
centres have started brickwork classes since the 
war, the total number of bricklayers undergoing 
school training in brickwork has decreased by one- 
fourteenth in a year. Of twenty large towns in Eng- 
land and Wales, five provide no facilities for school 
training in bricklaying at all! It will probably be 
news to many that there are so many towns which 
do provide ‘‘schools’’ for ‘‘training’’ in this ‘‘ancient 
and honourable craft.” 


Lord Beauchamp's Vision. 
Lord Beauchamp, after his installation as Chan- 
cellor of London University, in which office he suc- 


ceeds Lord Rosebery (who held it from 1902 till his 
death), commented on the growth of the number of 
internal students reading for degrees—4,950 in 1914 
to 9,958 in 1928, an increase of over тоо per cent. 
They wanted, he said, a group of appropriate and 
dignified buildings, bearing the name of University, 
which would bring home to Londoners the fact that 
London was a great university city. ''London Uni- 
versity should stand out from the million chimney- 
pots of London as a great cathedral of learning, to 
which the halt, the maimed, and the blind, as well as 
the fit, could come for help and sustenance.” 


Lord Eustace Percy Prophesies. 

“Іп administering education or health, the ruler 
is the servant of his fellow-countrymen, and he has 
no right to coerce them unless he can at least de- 
monstrate to them individually that, by coercion, he 
can do them, as individuals, a great and positive 
service." This was the principle enunciated by Lord 
Eustace Percy recently in a speech criticising the 
Government's school-leaving proposals. Тһе child 
born in 1920 or 1921 is going to be a very unfor- 
tunate child, he said: for in 1933 there will be about 
115 children for every 100 places; in 1934, 120; in 
1935, 118; in 1936, 112. For many children it will 
mean two years’ overcrowding in school, followed 
by two years’ unemployment. 


Salaries to Remain. 


Salaries under the Burnham Awards are to go 
on for at least another year—and that means that 
no change is likely to occur, at earliest, before 1932. 
By then, perhaps, all parties concerned may have 
come to terms, and proposed an entirely new kind 
of agreement on wholly different lines. That is what 
Lord Eustace Percy thinks is needed, and he said so 
at the recent annual meeting, held in the London 
Day Training College, of the National Association of 
Teachers in Central Schools. It would need a re- 
vision of the whole structure of the Burnham system 
before we get a coherent scale of teachers’ salaries. 


Bedford's School Museum. 

Bedford Modern School has now the best school 
museum in the country—that was the opinion of Dr. 
R. E. Mortimer Whecler, Keeper of the London 
Museum, when he opened the new museum. И is 
part of the new buildings which have been added 
at a cost of £3,000, a sum which has been raised іп 
two years by the school, parents, and old boys. 
There is also a new hall. This was opened last 
month by Dr. J. Holland Rose, Vere Harmsworth 
Professor of Naval History at Cambridge and an old 
boy of Bedford Modern School. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 
А Useful Summary. 

Mr. Herbert Ward, Dean of the College of Pre- 
ceptors and formerly His Majesty's Chief Inspector 
for the Training of Teachers, has written an ex- 
tremely useful summary of the development of our 
educational system during an important period. The 
book is published by Messrs. Bell and Sons at 2s. 
net under the title **Notes for the Study of English 
Education from 1860 to 1902.’ This wording 


suggests a handbook for examination victims, but 
in reality Mr. Ward supplies more than the bare 
bones of his theme. Не is concise but not scrappy, 
and his work is especially worth attention just now, 
when we are in the throes of fresh and far-reaching 
developments in our educational system. Thus I 
find him saying, in a note on the Act of 187o, that 
compulsion to provide schools was applied. He 
adds: ''Before the supply was ready, it would have 
been foolish to compel attendance." I wonder 
whether we had not better provide schools for the 
children between fourteen and fifteen instead of com- 
pelling attendance in 1931 before the schools can be 
built. 

Again, in his summary of the conclusions of the 
Taunton Commission of 1864-1867, which dealt with 
the endowed schools outside the circle of the nine 
Public Schools, we are told that the Commission took 
cognisance of private schools, and mentioned the 
registration and training of teachers as desirable. 
Sixty years later we are still waiting for a just recog- 
nition of the work of private schools and for some 
action by the Authorities which will give proper 
weight to the work of the Teachers Registration 
Council as authorised by Parliament in 1907. 1 
ought to say that these comments are mine, not 
Mr. Ward's. He confines himself strictly to record- 
ing events and suggesting supplementary material 
for study. 

In the record of the Bryce Commission (1894-5) 
there is an interesting reminder that it was recom- 
mended that there should be a Central Authority 
under a Minister, who should have a Council of 
twelve experts. We have the Board and its Presi- 
dent, but we are still waiting for the twelve experts 
with the executive powers which the Commission 
proposed. This valuable summary is full of re- 
minders of the haphazard ways by which our 
national education has arrived at its present position. 
It is difficult to discover any thread of informed 
purpose. Like Topsy, the thing has ‘‘just growed,” 
with the difference that Topsy was not unbalanced 
or deformed as our system is. SELIM MILES. 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 

“То-4ау and To-morrow Series.’’—SISyPHUS, OR 
THE LIMITS OF PsvcHoLocv: by М. Jaeger. 
(2s. 6d. Kegan Paul.) 

A great deal of this little volume consists of a 
good-humoured criticism of Behaviourism and its 
chief American protagonists, notably Dr. Watson. 
With this there is, passim, a commentary on the 
final inadequacy of what Freud has taught us. The 
Behaviourist is not handled in the downright ding- 
dong way in which McDougall has handled him; 
but humorously, as by one who says: ‘‘Very inter- 
esting, and, up to a point, very useful. But, my 
dear fellow, why will you spend so much effort on 
trying your luck in the regions beyond that point ?’’ 
The old difficulty is stated, clearly and simply 
enough. In any other science, Mind examines its 
subject and forms conclusions. But in psychology, 
the observed and the observer are both of them 
Mind. We cannot, like Baron Munchausen (quoted, 
page 6), lift ourselves out of a pool by tugging at 
our own hair. If, as Dr. Watson says, we can 
produce the kind of men we wish, geniuses in- 
cluded, then all turns on this (granted the postu- 
late) : what kind of man should and ‘‘ought’’ we to 
produce? Shall Parliament, Mrs. Grundy, Dr. 
Watson, a World Soviet, Mussolini, ''Jix," or a 
Church decide? Mr. Bernard Shaw put the same 
question to the Eugenists some years ago. Can 
(and should) we call spirits from the vasty deep? 
And, if so, which spirits? Do we know? 

R. J. 

YouTH: by Olive A. Wheeler. London 
Univ. Press.) 

This book, with its intriguing title and its fas- 
cinating jacket (not to mention the name of the 
authoress), suggests by all outward signs a good 
companion for a long railway journey, and we hope 
many may be deceived into buying it in haste and 
profiting at leisure. Especially do we hope that 
busy educational administrators and members of 
Education Committees on their business journeys to 
London or elsewhere may find they have inadver- 
tently acquired, to relieve the tedium of the journey, 
instead of the latest thriller, a book on education. 
In this book Miss Wheeler (if we may drop the 
Professor) has given us a contribution, and we think 
a valuable contribution, towards the solution of the 
problem of adolescent education. She is very help- 
ful in her survey of the present position and puts 
her view clearly and forcefully. 

“Ритагу Education for all children, Secondary 
Education for all adolescents’’ is the goal at which 
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she aims; but she is careful to state that Secondary 
Education is not the narrow thing we too often 
think it, but a many sided development suited to 
individual needs. 

We do not think Miss Wheeler is quite so suc- 
cessful when she comes to grips with the present 
problems on the constructive side. She is inclined 
to flirt with popular notions like that of adjusting 
education to the needs of the neighbourhood and 
securing the co-operation of the business man. 

But there is much to be learnt from this book 
and all who are busy in solving present day prob- 


lems in education will find in it much valuable help. 
Р. М. С. 


А Domestic Problem. 


MaRRIAGE AND MonRaLs: by Bertrand Russell. 
(7s. 6d. Allen & Unwin.) 

The (English speaking) man in the street, and the 
corresponding woman in the home and in the muni- 
tion factory, first heard of Mr. Bertrand Russell 
when the daily paper made an announcement of 
"news in brief," supplementing the normal account 
of yesterday's successes for the Allies, the newest 
casualties, and other such matters as were then of 
the most vital interest to all of us. The announce- 
ment was to the effect that the Government had 
forbidden a certain Mr. Bertrand Russell to fulfil 
an engagement to lecture in the United States of 
America on Philosophy and Higher Mathematics. 
The public was vaguely interested. Тһе interest 
was increased when Mr. Russell published a book on 
"The Principles of Social Reconstruction," апа 


another on ''Roads to Freedom.’’ His ''Analysis 
of Mind," ‘‘Introduction to Mathematical Philo- 
sophv," and two or three similar works, were 


obviously for highbrows. Не went to China, and 
gave us a volume on that vast question of to- 
morrow; to Russia, and wrote about industrial 
civilisation. Then he issued a book on Education, 
which brought him under our control, for this is 
one of the few subjects on which everyone is an 
expert. And now he gives us his views on ''Mar- 
паре and Morals.’ His final volume, no doubt, 
will be on ‘‘Why I Disrespect the Equator.” 

If vou were one of those who once read ''How 
to be Happy though Married,” sitting, perhaps, as 
vou turned the pages, on a seat in Hyde Park in 
the shadow of the golden Albert; and if the attitude 
to life so represented continued in its simple pose, 
then this book would but disturb and annoy you. 
If, on the other hand, you were at that time reading 
Bebel’s *'Woman''—probably in a paper-backed 
translation (and quite a good one), then here is its 
twentieth century sequel. 

For Bertrand Russell has that kind of intensely 
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individualistic mind and temperament so character- 
istic of those enemies of individualism, the Socialist 
intelligentzia. Не questions the acceptances of his. 
age as freely as did Socrates those of old Athens. 

It is curious to see how this volume, like Bebel's, 
follows the historical development, from the ''Matri- 
archy'' to the questions of our own day. ‘‘Asceti- 
cism,” “біп,” “Christian Ethics’’—such words. 
head his chapters. Evidently here is neither milk 
for babes nor prepared cereals for adult breakfast- 
ing. Nor is there the faintest desire to shock, or 
the least indication of any enjoyment in the older 
Bohemian trick of saying something pour épater les 
bourgeoises. 

It is а cool and thoughtful inquiry, informed, 
expressed simply and naturally, to be read easily, to 
be accepted here, rejected there; but above all, one 
hopes to be kept away from most of the usual forms 
of righteous indignation. For, іп a famous phrase, 
it is possible that some forms of all human institu- 
tions are no better than they ought to be. К. J. 


Mathematics. 


A 5снооі, GEoMETRY : by A. Walker, M.A., B.Sc., 
and С. P. McNicol, M.A., B.Sc. (ss. Long- 
mans.) 

What a relief it is to meet a new geometry book 
written on largely Euclidean lines. It seems that 
the reaction against the so-called ‘‘modern’’ geo- 
metry, in which the only concern is to ''interest the 
child" and to teach him a little elementary mensur- 
ation, is already beginning to set in. People are 
tending to realise once more that formal geometry 
is one of the best mental exercises that can be given 
to children. 

This book, written by two of the Mathematics. 
Staff at Jordanhill College School, Glasgow, is ex- 
cellent. It starts with a seventy-page introduction 
dealing with simple constructions in practical geo- 
metry and the use of instruments. Then come seven 
books in which all the usual propositions on plane 
and solid geometry are included, and many riders 
are given on each proposition. The standard reached 
fully covers all that is necessary for the School 
Certificate examinations, and covers it thoroughly. 

The publishers and authors are to be alike con- 
gratulated in producing a five-hundred page book 
for such a low price and in such an excellent style, 
for both the figures and the propositions are boldlv 
set out without overcrowding. Тһе only drawback 
is that the complete book is perhaps rather long to 
be given to young children when they are just start- 
ing the subject, because they may get a feeling that 
they will never be able to finish it. It might bc 
advantageous if some of the seven books were pub- 
lished separately. К. 5. М. 
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GROUNDWORK OF CaLcuLus: Бу W. Hunter, M.A., 
B.Sc. (55. 6d. Univ. Tutorial Press.) 

This is a straightforward introduction to the ele- 
ments of the infinitesimal calculus of the standard of 
the Intermediate Examinations of London Uni- 
versity. By way of graphs and tangents to а curve, 
the author leads on to the conception of a differential 
coefficient. After treating the various methods of 
differentiation, he passes on to integration, with 
especial application to areas and other standard 


problems. The type is clear and well spaced, while 

the diagrams are equally efficient. К. 5. М. 
Divinity. 

THE ӛснооі. BIBLE. (2s. Nelson.) 


For the modest sum of two shillings the publishers 
have produced an excellent selection of passages 
from the Authorised Version of the Bible for school 
purposes. Тһе choice has been made with great 
discrimination, and the order of the story has been 
preserved, a very important point for children, who 
will thus have nothing to ‘‘unlearn’’ when they come 


to read the complete Bible in later years. Тһе book 

may be warmly recommended. R. O. 

THE CHILD’s APPROACH TO RELIGION: by the 
Rev. Н. W. Fox, D.S.O., М.А. (3s. 6d. net. 


Williams & Norgate.) 

The author of this little book gives an account of 
the way in which the Christian religion may be pre- 
sented to a child. Тһе book is written in the form 
of letters to the child's mother, each letter dealing 
with one aspect of religion. Тһе teaching given is 
frankly ‘‘modernist,’’ but for those who do not object 
to this the book should prove valuable. Тһе Bishop 
of Liverpool contributes an introduction. R. O. 
DouBrs AND DirricULTIES : by Cyril Alington. (55. 

net. Longmans.) 

The Head Master of Eton has written an attractive 
little book dealing with the usual difficulties and per- 
plexities about religion which are so often felt by 
the “тап in the street." Іп this case the ‘‘man in 
the street," who is called Jim, has a wife Mary, and 
the book roughly falls into two sections, the first 
being concerned with the scepticisms of the scientifi- 
cally minded Jim, and the second with the rather 
matter of fact but genuinely interested Mary. Тһе 
dialogue throughout is fluent and vivacious, and the 
book should most certainly be read by those who 
would fear to tackle the larger works on religion or 
theology. The most charming piece of writing 
comes almost at the end, and is really hardly ger- 
mane to the main line of thought in the rest of the 
book. И tells of a dream in which the narrator 
goes back to Jerusalem at the first Passiontide and 


beholds all the events which transpire there. Тһе 
book is worth buying for this passage alone. 
R. O. 


A New Bible. 

А SHORT BIBLE IN THE AUTHORISED VERSION : chosen 
and arranged by V. J. K. Brook, M.A., Fellow 
of Lincoln College; А. A. David, D.D., Bishop 
of Liverpool ; W. H. Fyfe, M.A., Head Master 
of Christ's Hospital; and A. E. Lynam, M.A., 
Head Master of the Dragon School, Oxford. 
(2s. 6d. Basil Blackwell.) 

The names of the compilers of this short Bible 
are a guarantee of the wisdom and experience that 
have been brought to the work of providing a book 
which shall contain in short compass those parts 
of the Bible which are most valuable for the child's 
reading. The arrangement is excellent, the pas- 
sages being set out in the form of continuous para- 
graphs so as to resemble an ordinary book and 
remove the common childish impression that the 
Bible is not for ordinary reading. Мо attempt is 
made to improve the English of the Authorised 
Version, and for this we are grateful, as we are, too, 
for the care and skill shown in the choice of selec- 
tions. Most remarkable is the price of the book, 
which is handsomely and strongly bound, beautifully 
printed on good paper, and offered to us for half- 
a-crown. Messrs. Blackwell have done а bold thing 
and their enterprise merits the reward of seeing this 
Short Bible adopted as a reader in every school, in 
fulfilment of an important recommendation of the 
Consultative Committee on School Books. R. 


Latin. 

Tue Octave Метнор (for English Analysis, Latin 
Translation and Latin Composition), with exer- 
cises and' vocabularies : by J. R. Smart, M.A., 
formerly of Tonbridge School. (2s. 6d. Edu- 
cational Supply Association.) 

We welcome this new and revised edition of a 
most helpfullittle book. Тһе method of setting out 
the words of a simple sentence under eight headings 
is developed into an excellent method of analysis, 
with the result that the pupil learns to dissect sen- 
tences accurately in both English and Latin, thereby 
being enabled to deal successfully with the pitfalls 
of the long Latin sentence. From the outset he 
knows what he is about, and we have independent 
evidence that this manual is a most helpful guide 
to beginners in Latin. R. 


Geography. 
Tue Nations oF Europe: by E. J. С. Bradford. 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 


This is Vol. I of “Тһе Peoples of the World’’ 
Geographical series, of which Dr. R. N. Rudmose 
Brown is general editor. Тһе series is intended for 
children of eleven to fifteen. The material has been 
well selected, and presented in a straightforward, 
direct manner well within the comprehension of the 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ NEW BOOKS IN ENGLISH 


NEW EXERCISES IN ESSAY WRITING 
By Guy Boas, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 68. 


NEW EXERCISES IN PRECIS WRITING 
By Guy Boas, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE WRITING OF ENGLISH 


By Gay Boas, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Key for the use of Teachers only. 2s. 3d. net. 


SOME CHAPTERS ON WRITING ENGLISH 
By Lieut.-Col. J. Н. Gettins, D.S.O., B.A., Army Educational Corps. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH 
A Book for Secondary Schools. 
By William Robb, M.A. Part I. Language. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Part II. Literature. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. Parts I and II complete. 4s. 6d. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
By А. A. Hughes, М.А. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMAR 
By W. E. C. Clarke, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


CLEAR SPEAKING AND GOOD READING 
By Arthur Burrell, M.A. 
Witb a Preface by P. A. Barnett, М.А. New EDITION. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By Bernard Groom, М.А. Oxon. and Lond. SCHOOL EDITION. Large Crown 8vo. бе. 


AN ELIZABETHAN STORY-BOOK 
Famous Tales from the Palace of Pleasure. 
Selected and arranged with an Introduction by Peter Haworth, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


ELIZABETHAN LYRICS 
From the Original Texts. 
Chosen, Edited, and Arranged by Norman Ault. With Introduction and Notes. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LYRICS 
Chosen, Edited, and Arranged by Norman Ault. 10s. 6d. net. 


PROSE OF TO-DAY 
Selected by The English Association. Crown 8vo. SCHOOL EDITION. 2s. 68. 
BEsT EDITION, with Gilt Lettering. 3s. 6d. net. 

JUNGLE JOHN 


А Book of the Big-Game Jungles. By John Budden. (ABRIDGED.) With Notes and Questions by Т.Н. ALLEN. 
Illustrated by Major-General H. J. P. BRowNE, C.B. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., cordially invite Teachers to visit their New Showroom at 39 Paternoster Row, 
Lendon, E.C.&, where all their Educational and ether Publications are on view. Hours, 9 to б; Saturday, 9 to 12.30. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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intended readers. Тһе author has а very friendly, 

companionable style which makes the narrative easy 

to read. To children, a reading of this book will be 
equivalent to a personally conducted tour over all the 
countries of Europe in the company of a well 
informed parent. 

Physics. 

INTERMEDIATE DYNAMICS AND PROPERTIES OF 
МАТТЕЕ: by К. А. Houstoun, M.A., D.Sc. 
(3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Dr. Houstoun is progressing with the writing of 
his large book on Intermediate Physics, and the 
various parts, published separately, keep appearing 
with more or less regularity. The present book is 
entitled ‘‘Intermediate Dynamics and Properties of 
Matter,” but this is a somewhat misleading title for 
two reasons. In the first place Dr. Houstoun uses 
the word ‘‘dynamics’’ to denote ‘‘that part of physics 
which deals with the behaviour of matter under the 
action of force." He then subdivides the subject 
into ‘‘statics’’ and ''kinetics." Тһе usual word for 
the whole comprehensive survey is ‘‘mechanics,’’ 
while **dynamics'' is reserved for what the author 
‘calls "kinetics." Dr. Houstoun knows perfectly 
well what he is doing, because he gives the above 
explanation in the text; but it seems very doubtful 
whether any advantage of the change of names will 
outweigh the disadvantages produced by the con- 
fusion which is sure to ensue. Secondly, the section 
on ''Properties of Matter'' is so meagre that it is 
not really sufficient for the purposes of any Inter- 
mediate Examination. Thus, іп a book of some 
hundred and forty pages, only just over a tenth of 
that space is given to such important subjects as 
elasticity, surface tension, viscosity, osmosis, &c. 
It is to be hoped that this chapter will be greatly 
enlarged before the book appears in its final form. 

For the rest, the text is interesting and well 
written, and the diagrams are clear. As is almost 
Inevitable, there is very little material which does 
not usually appear in a book of this kind. However, 
the precautions to be observed in order to obtain 
accurate results in the parallelogram of forces ex- 
periment are interesting, and there is also a clear 
account of the working of a ‘‘Hyvac’’ pump. Like 
all Dr. Houstoun’s books, this one is well worth 
buying. R. S. M. 

Chemistry. 

INTERMEDIATE PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY: by Ernest S. 
Hedges, D.Sc., Ph.D. (ss. Edward Arnold.) 

This book is divided into three main sections, viz. 
Preparations, Qualitative Analysis, and Volumetric 
Analysis. 

In the preface the author states: ‘‘Analytical 
chemistry can be a very dry subject. My students 
have made it interesting to me and this book is an 
attempt to make it interesting to them in turn.” 


This statement led the reviewer to expect some en- 
tirely new method of treatment, but his expectations 
were disappointed. Іп the section on qualitative 
analysis students who have not had previous experi- 
ence in analytical chemistry are told to work 
straight through the reactions for all the positive 
and negative radicals. Nothing more monotonous 
could be imagined and surely this is a reversion to 
out-of-date methods. Interest in qualitative analysis 
is awakened when the student early learns how the 
method of testing separates the radicals into groups 
and so оп. Тһе author, however, does not touch on 
separations until he deals with the general scheme 
of analysis, which is given satisfactorily. А good 
list of preparations is given in the first section and 
volumetric analysis up to the Intermediate standard 
is dealt with adequately in the third section. Опе 
is still left wondering why the question of percent- 
age error in titrations is not touched on. 
T. S. P. 


“Тһе Chemistry of Plant Products’’: Vol. II: 
METABOLIC PROCESSES: by Paul Haas, D.Sc., 
and Т. G. Hill, D.Sc. (ros. 6d. net. Long- 
mans.) 

The authors are to be congratulated in that they 
have brought out the second edition of Vol. II in 
quick succession to the second edition of Vol. I. 
Much revision has been necessary, but the original 
intention of providing a general introduction to the 
problem of plant metabolism, adequate as a founda- 
tion on which to base further study, has been main- 
tained. The value of the book is greatly increased 
by the literature references which are given. The 
reviewer has not an expert knowledge of the sub- 
ject. There are parts, however, with which he is 
very well acquainted, and a study of these has been 
sufficient to convince him of the general excellence 
of the book. T. SE 
ScHOOL LABORATORY MANAGEMENT : by Arthur Sut- 

сіНе, M.A., B.Sc. (4s. 6d. Murray.) 

This book is the outcome of a course of lectures 
on Laboratory Instruction given by the author to 
students at the Cambridge University Training Col- 
lege for Schoolmasters. It deals with the labora- 
tory (chemical, physical, and biological) and its fit- 
tings; organisation and management; preparation 
and storage of reagents; purchase of apparatus and 
material; accidents in the laboratory. 

Science masters should find the book full of useful 
information, which should save them a great deal 
of trouble. In the last chapter, especially, a lot of 
valuable information with respect to laboratory 
accidents has been collected together. It was new 
to the reviewer, however, to learn that ammonium 
iodide explodes on heating. Is this a fact or a mis- 
statement? T. S. P. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS' NEW BOOKS IN SCIENCE 


SCIENCE F OR INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 


Ву David Moncur, M.A., B.Sc., and John Thorburn, B. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. Also issued in мы Parts. Part I, 2s. 3d. Parts II and III, 2s. 9d. 


INTERMEDIATE ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 


By R. A. Houstoun, M.A., D.Sc. With 155 Diagrams. Large Crown 8vo. 4e. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE HEAT 


Ву В. А. Houstoun, M.A., D.Sc. With Diagrams. 8vo. Зе. Ód. 


INTERMEDIATE DYNAMICS AND PROPERTIES OF MATTER 


By R. A. Houstoun, M.A., D.Sc. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By Leonard А. Coles, B.Sc. London, A.I.C. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 
ААА gros тк: D.Sc. Dunelm., F.I.C., and Frederic William Pinkard, M.Sc. Wales, A.I.C. 


ELEMENTARY INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By J. W. Mellor, D.Sc., F.R.S. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS' INTRODUCTORY BOOKS ON SCIENCE. 
PRACTICAL MEASUREMENT AS AN INTRODUCTION TO | SCIENCE 


Ву Н. В. Charter, M.C., M.A. With 5 Portraits and numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


JUNIOR CHEMISTRY 


By Frank Matthews, Ph.D., B.Sc., F.I.C. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. ба. 


BUYERS AND MAKERS 


An Introduction to Social Economics. By Dorothy M. Vaughan. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE 


By P. Е. Andrews, B.A., B.Sc., and H. С. Lambert, B.Sc., A.I.C. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY 


By А. C. Williams, B.Sc. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


EXAMPLES IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 


By S. R. Humby, М.С., M.A., and Е. W. Goddard, М.А., F.C.S. Crown 8vo. 2s. 64. 
EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS 


А School Certificate Course. By Vivian T. Saunders, M.A. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green а Oo., Léd., cordially invite Teashers to visit their New Showroom at 39 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C.&, where all their Educational and other Publications are en view. Hours, 9 to 5; Saturday, 9 te 12.30. 
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German. 
ADVANCED GERMAN Ркове ComposiTION: by Jethro 
Bithell. (5s. Methuen.) 


In this book the passages are graded into three 
sections to suit the needs of candidates entering for 
the Intermediate or Higher Certificate, the B.A. 
Pass and the B.A. Honours examinations, respec- 
tively. Тһе extracts have been very carefully 
chosen, both for intrinsic literary excellence and for 
their bearing on some aspect of German life, litera- 
ture, or history; the author expressing the pious 
hope that the students will linger lovingly on the 
English passages and thus realise what he regards 
as the most important ideal of translating, viz. the 
learning of one's own language. А most useful and 
carefully arranged introduction of some eighty pages 
consists of a comprehensive tabulation of items of 
syntax and a full account of orthographical changes. 
At the foot of the extracts there are notes and refer- 
ences to the introduction, decreasing in number 
gradually, until they cease at about the middle of 


Part 2. There is also a vocabulary, ending roughly 
with Part 1. This 15 an excellent book, well printed 
and bound. J. S. H. 


Zwri TiRoLER NovELLEN : by A. Schnitzler; edited 
by A. S. Macpherson. (15. 6d. Bell.) 

Two interesting stories, told in fairly simple Ger- 
man, to which are appended ample questions and 
exercises in accord with the Reform Method and a 
few on the lines of the old method. Facing the text 
(except for those portions intended for rapid read- 
ing) are notes and explanations in the foreign lan- 
guage of the more uncommon words and phrases. 
These explanations do not always avoid the fallacy 
of ignotum per ignotius, a reproach on which the 
advocates of the Reform Method are inclined to turn 
a scornful back; not however Mr. Macpherson, who 
does not disdain an occasional translation. It would 
be interesting to know, furthermore, why the practice 
adopted by some publishers, of printing notes in a 
detached booklet and thus avoiding the school-book 
appearance of a reader, has not been more generally 
imitated. 

This book may be confidently recommended for 
use with School Certificate and Matriculation forms. 

J. S.H; 


Some Reading Books. 

“Teaching of English Series."— Three Elizabethan 
Plays: THe Кміснт OF THE BURNING PESTLE; 
Every Мам ім His Humour; А NEw Way ТО 
Pay Orp Dents: edited for schools by J. D. 
Andrews and А. К. W. Smith. (15. od. 
Nelson.) 

These three plays in their new and pleasing form 
should be read with interest and enjoyment by 
children in the upper forms of secondary schools— 


and by grown-ups too. Some teachers might con- 

sider dramatic possibilities. 

‘Junior Modern English Series.’’—TWENTY-TWwo 
Story Poems: edited by E. Reynolds. (25. 
Harrap.) 

A capital selection beginning with Chapman's 
Homer and ending with Masefield and Noyes. 

Here we find stories in verse on such attractive 
themes as dragons, knights, pirates, buried treasure, 
highwaymen, &c. There is an introduction— 
addressed to “Тһе Boy who reads this Book’’—and 
some useful and suggestive (and inevitable !) exer- 
cises. 


NARRATIVE VERSE: CHAUCER TO MARTIN ARM- 
STRONG: edited by H. A. Treble, M.A., and 
S. H. Vallins, В.А. (3s. Univ. of London 
Press.) 

The editors state in their preface that their main 
object in compiling this selection is to vindicate 
“Тһе Humbler Art of Story Telling in Verse.”’ 
Whether this plea is a full and sufficient excuse for 
producing yet another addition to the existing 
‘‘Monstrous Regiment” of school anthologies we 
are by no means clear. 

However, we must in justice admit that the 
selection is a very good one, and we especially like 
the last two (by Watts-Dunton and Martin Arm- 
strong). J. W. B. A. 


English. 
А Four Years’ Емсілѕн Course: by C. Granville, 
B.A., and А. A. Le M. Simpson, В.А. (Part 1, 
25. 3d.; Part 2, 2s. Heinemann.) 

The authors aim at presenting their subject matter 
clearly without resorting to ''short cuts or save-the- 
children-labour’’ devices—in short, to write ап up- 
to-date text book which should embody the merits. 
of the old grammar books and avoid their defects. 
A praiseworthy object, we admit! At any rate, the 
subject matter is well and clearly put, and the exer- 
cises are numerous, well chosen, and well graded. 
Although we fail to note any excess of originality— 
and, after all, does this matter?—those teachers (if 
indeed there be such) who are not already well 
provided would run no risks in giving these books. 
a trial. 


“Тһе Tutorial Shakespeare.''—SHAKESPEARE : KING. 
Нехкү VIII: edited by С. E. Hollingworth, 
M.A. (3s. Univ. Tutorial Press.) 

The student who masters the introduction, notes, 
and other aids provided in this excellent edition: 
should not fear the examiner. 

It is only just to add that the book is by no 
means dull on this account, but should be read with 
interest by non-examinees, 
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NEW BOOKS IN HISTORY 


PIONEERS OF PROGRESS 
Stories of Sociel History, 1750-1920. By C. S. S. Higham, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ENGLAND IN MODERN TIMES (1714-1902) 
By Robert M. Rayner, В.А. With 7 Maps. Crown 8vo. Se. 

THE MODERN WORLD. Eerope from the French Revolution to the League of Nations 
Ву Е. S. Mervin. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

PATRIOTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
By E. F. Melcolm-Smith, M.A., Ph.D. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Зе. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF ANCIENT HISTORY 
By D. M. Vaughan. With Illustrations, Maps, and a Time Chart. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS IN GEOGRAPHY 


THE WORLD. А General Geography 
Ву L. Dudley Stamp, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
ENGLISH EDITION. With Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Se. 


THE UNIVERSITY GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 
GENERAL EDITOR: L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc. 
AN INTERMEDIATE COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By L. Dudley Stamp, B.A., D.Sc. 


Part I. Commodities and World Trade. With Maps and Diagrams. 8vo. 7s. 64. 
Part II. The Economic Geography of the Leading Countries. With Maps and Diagrams. 120. 6d. 


THE TRADE OF THE INDIAN OCEAN 
By Vera Anstey, B.Sc. Econ. With Maps, Diagrams, and Tables. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


LONGMANS' GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE BOOKS 
By L. Dudley Stamp, B.A., D.Sc. Lond., and Elsa C. Stamp, B.A. 
With Illustrations in the Text. Small demy 4to. Part I. Map and Reading Exercises. 9d. 
Part II. Climatic Exercises. 9d. Part III. Graphical and Regional Exercises. 9d. 
In One Volume. With 76 Maps and Diagrams іп the Text. Small дету 4to. 2s. 


NEW BOOKS IN FRENCH AND GERMAN 


CERTIFICATE FRENCH COMPOSITION 
By the Rev. W. В. Flex, M.A., Ph.D., and Ch. H. Moulinier, Agrégé de l'Université, Professeur au Lycée, 


Condorcet, Paris. Crown 8vo. 28. 
А Key for use of Teachers only. 5s. 314. post free. 


L'ÉPOPÉE DE ROLAND ET DE CHARLEMAGNE 
Ву W. С. Hartog, M.A., Litt.D. (Paris). Crown 8vo. 2s. 


MODERN TALES FROM FRANCE. Ал Anthology of French Humour. 
Edited by Frederick C. Roe, M.A., L. ès L. Crown 8vo. 2s. Ód. 


LONGMANS' MODERN FRENCH PLAYS 
Edited by Е. 8. Shears, B.D., L. ès L., О. del'Univ., and Е. Casati, L. és L. 
Crown 8vo. 64. each 


LE JEU DE L'AMOUR ET DE LA MORT 
By Romain Rolland. 


LA FLEUR MERVEILLEUSE 


Piéce en Quatre Actes, en Vers. By Miguel Zamacois. 


KNOCK OU LE TRIOMPHE DE LA MEDECINE 


Comédie en Trois Actes. By Jules Romeins 


A GERMAN COMPOSITION. With Grammatical Notes and Phrases and Parallel German Passages. 
By J. Rivers, M.A., and Dr. O. Vollenweider. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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Selections аге appended from  Holinshed and 
arranged in accordance with the scenes on which 
they are based—and there is an interesting and 
apposite excerpt from ''Foxe's Acts and Monu- 
ments."' 


"Kings Treasuries of Literature Series." —LiTTLE 
PLays FROM GREEK Myrus: by Audrey Hag- 
gard. (1s. 4d. Dent.) 

Besides the plays “Ротопа,”” ‘‘Midas,’’ ''Phile- 
mon and Baucis,” ‘‘Aurora,’’ and ''Tithonus,"' 
this book contains illustrations of costumes, by 
Herbert Norris, music for the songs, and notes on 
costumes, scenery, dances and incidental music. As 
the plays are in heroic couplets, the producer should 
understand verse speaking. In ‘‘Hints to Children 
Acting," the author gives doubtful advice in for- 
bidding a pause at the end of lines. The number 
of actors—from three to eleven—may be increased, 
as suitable dances are suggested. 

Though excellent as ‘‘Children’s Plays,’’ they аге 
also very suitable for Women's Institutes, especially 
if the group can make its own costumes, and for 
garden fétes. Performance fee, 7s. 64. Time, with- 
out dances, from twenty to fifty minutes, 


IDIOMATIC ENGLISH OF THE PRESENT Day: by B. T. 
Knight Smith. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

This book forms one of the series ‘‘Books for 
Foreign Students," and has been written primarily 
to help the foreign student of English to gain some 
knowledge of the way in which English idioms are 
used in ordinary conversation. 

It contains a large number of words and phrases 
which—although very common in everyday life— 
are yet not familiar to most foreigners, who learn 
their English in great part from books. 

We can confidently recommend this book to all 
Modern Language teachers of this and other 
countries, as it provides really excellent material for 
practice in composition, &c., for their more ad- 
vanced pupils. 


SHORT STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE: by С. Е. Bradby. 
(6s. net. John Murray.) 

We welcome very heartily these interesting and 
entertaining studies. Shakespeare's greatness, his 
pre-eminence among the makers of literature, have 
raised him to so high a pinnacle that he almost 
defies criticism. И is, therefore, all the more 
refreshing to be reminded that, like the rest of us, 
Shakespeare had his off days; that he could on 
occasion be as careless as he was great, and at 
times was obliged by the exigencies of his calling 
to write without inspiration. Тһе recognition of 
these facts, as Mr. Bradby points out, in no way 
diminishes our sense of his greatness, but rather 
enhances it. It is important that we should train 
ourselves to be more sensitive in our reading, more 


critically selective; to this end Mr. Bradby's eriti- 
cism is most helpful. 

The purport of these studies is not, however, to 
discover flaws in Shakespeare's workmanship, but 
to present problems of literary and psychological 
interest. Perhaps the most interesting section of 
the book is that dealing with the tragedy of ‘‘Ham- 
let." Мг. Bradby succeeds in making the problems 
of this play as exciting as a detective novel, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that we do not willingly 
lay the book aside until the last page is turned. 
And, more important still, having read Mr. Bradby, 
we turn again to our Shakespeare with a new 
interest, feeling that, if we are to realise the human 
value of his plays, our reading must not be the 
passive, aimless thing it so often is, but an active 
quest to be zealously pursued. Апа this, we 
imagine, is what Mr. Bradby wants; for it is quite 
evident that he believes in reading Shakespeare 
rather than books about Shakespeare. 

The valuable lesson to be learnt from this book 
is that, if we wish to profit by Shakespeare's mag- 
nificent contribution to the ''criticism of Ше,” ме 
must read him; we must not be unduly influenced 
by traditional opinion about the meaning of this or 
that passage, but rather, assuming that the words 
of Shakespeare's text mean what they really seem 
to mean, endeavour to find for ourselves his full 
significance. 

A very delightful book which ought to be widely 
read. P. M. G. 
New Exercises IN Essay WRITING : by Guy Boas, 

M.A. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

A very useful little book containing much excellent 
and interesting subject matter, well chosen and skil- 
fully presented. Among its numerous and recent 
competitors for public favour Mr. Boas' little work 
should hold its own. 


History. 

“W.E.A. Outlines." —CHARTISM : AN INTRODUCTORY 
Essay: by H. T.-N. Gaitskell. (25. Long- 
mans.) 

Professor Pollard has shown us that the liberties 
of Magna Carta were but privileges, and that the 
Charter was the Law of the Land for only a few 
months. Nevertheless, the spirit of the Charter, 
like that of John Brown, has been marching on 
through our history for some centuries, and with 
notable results. Іп like fashion has come the his- 
tory of the Charter of 1840. The Duke called on 
his specials, Authority was alarmed, resentful, and 
not a little vindictive. The Charter came in a cab, 
and passed away in a chorus of derision. The 
leaders went to gaol. Says Mr. Gaitskell, **Lovett 
came out of Warwick Prison, but two months after 
O'Connor went into York Castle." And again: 
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"By June, 1840, more than five hundred chartists 
had been convicted and sentenced." Only two 
prominent chartists remained at liberty. 

Obviously, a debacle: yet to-day we are all 
chartists, in the 1840 sense, except when we are 
super-chartists. ‘‘Chartism,’’ says Mr. Gaitskell, in 
the last sentence of his well-packed little book, “іп 
its beginning the last and most violent protest of 
the new proletariat, reveals in its conclusion the 
triumph of a new bourgeoisie." But there are 
chapters in the writing still. - R. J. 


FounpatTions or History: Book A: by E. D. Han- 
cock. (15. 109. Nelson.) 

The bulk of the book is occupied with material 
suitable for a kindergarten handicraft class, and with 
legends and stories of ancient Egypt. There is 
very little definite history, and of that, much is of 
trifling importance. Тһе child who can digest the 
material offered can also digest definite history cor- 
rectly presented. Н. C. 


THE PEOPLE ІМ THE МАктмс (“Тһе People of Eng- 
land," Part 1, to the Invention of Printing): 
by Stanley Leathes, K.C.B., М.А. (35. 6d. 
Heinemann.) 

This book is intended for children between twelve 
and sixteen years of age who have some acquaintance 
with the leading events of English history. We 
trust that this expressed limitation will not dis- 
courage anyone from reading this admirable little 
work. Packed with information, it is never dull— 
but is clear, readable, and most interesting from 
cover to cover. We cannot remember seeing а 
better book on ''Social History’’ for schools and 
recommend it without reserve to all teachers of 
history in Secondary and Central Schools. 


Тнк SroRv or THE BritIsH CowsTITUTION : by S. 
Reed Brett, M.A. (3s. 6d. Blackie.) 

Mr. Brett, in his preface, describes this book both 
adequately and accurately. Іс is to take a place 
between school books on ‘‘Civics’’ and the works of 
Maitland and Lowell; and such a place it will natur- 
ally fill. 

The method is in the main historical; and we have 
chapters on Lords, Commons, Cabinet, the Judicial 
System, Local Government, and the Constitution of 
the Empire. In his treatment, Mr. Brett is discreet. 
He mentions such questions as “Тһе Reform of The 
House of Lords’’ in relation to the functions of a 
second chamber, but no earthquakes rumble. Still, 
does not Mr. Sidney Webb, who favours a Nor- 
wegian solution, now sit (unelected) in the Gilded 
Chamber? Опе lives in a practical world. 

Mr. Brett's list of books includes Marriott, but 
not Laski; his edition of May is the older three- 
volume issue. R. J. 

(Continued on page 96.) 
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School Book 


Service 


The E.S.A. Book Service is quite exceptional for 
speed and accuracy. Тһе huge stock occupies 
more than 37,000 cubic feet. This enables the 
Е.5.А. to execute the majority of Book orders 
by return. Best discounts given. 


School Stationery 


The Stationery supplied by the E.S.A. is made 
in their own Factory, and is exceptional in quality 
and style. Exercise Books with bright attractive 
covers suitable for all possible requirements in 
stock. Prices from 10s. 9d. per gross. 


Samples free to Principals. 


School Furniture 


Large stocks of essential School Furniture of 
superior quality, including Desks, Cupboards, 
Tables, Chairs, Book-cases, Easels, and Black- 
boards, &c., all of which can be supplied promptly. 


Catalogues 


The following catalogues are published, and will 
be sent free to Principals on request. 


STATIONERY AND REQUISITES, 
SCHOOL BOOKS, SCHOOL UNIFORM, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
KINDERGARTEN AND HANDWORK, 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


171-181 HIGH HOLBORN 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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French. 


Ккоск, OU LE TRIOMPHE DE LA MEDECINE : by Jules 
Romains. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

This is the first of a series of plays by con- 
temporary authors, edited by Dr. Shears апа 
Е. Casati. The publishers announce also Romain 
Rolland’s ‘‘Jeu de l'Amour et du Hasard,” and “Га 
Fleur Merveilleuse,” by Miguel Zamacois. 

"Knock" is a comedy, bordering at times оп 
farce, in a direct line of descent from ''Le Malade 
Imaginaire’’ and “Тһе Doctor's Dilemma." It has 
over Moliére's play the indubitable advantage of 
actuality. The hero, whose medical training con- 
sists mainly of having studied with passionate 
interest the advertisements of patent medicines and 
the ''directions for use," electrifies a small county 
town by his American methods of propaganda, and 
his slogan ‘‘Les gens bien portants sont des malades 
qui s'ignorent." His influence in persuading people 
that they are ill is so successful that he not only 
convinces the old-fashioned doctor whose practice he 
has bought, but is himself almost afraid to look in 
a mirror. 

Though less hilarious than the same author's 
novel, ‘‘Les Copains," ''Knock'" makes far more 
suitable reading for class purposes. Тһе language 
is rather difficult; but the colloquialisms which 
abound are tersely but sufficiently explained in the 
notes. 


Cesar ВТВОТТЕАЦ : by Balzac: edited by F. W. М. 
Draper. (16. Blackie.) 

The best stories of Balzac have a very strong 
appeal for boys, only marred by some of the in- 
terminable and rather irrelevant descriptive pas- 
sages. These have been removed from the present 
edition, which makes all the better reading for those 
who enjoy the story more than literary tours de 
force. There are no ''notes,"' but difficult idioms 
are translated at the foot of the page, and a full 
vocabulary is supplied. A. B. G. 


*Nelson's Modern Studies Series.’’—L’AVENTURE 
MERVEILLEUSE D’ALICE: adapted from Lewis 
Carroll Au Bon vieux Temps: adapted from 
Froissart by С. Е. and Н. B. Mills. (is. each.) 

Here are two good little second-year readers. 

The Froissart stories are rewritten in modern 

French, of course, and illustrated with photographs 

from contemporary illuminated manuscripts. Parts 

of “Alice”? read surprisingly well in French (“Та 
course cocasse'' is good for “Тһе Caucus Race’’), 
other parts less well. The language of both books 
has been modified to suit the requirements of pupils 
beginning their second year. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by brief notes and a few questions and exer- 
cises. A. B. G. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND Unwin, LTD. 

The Solitary Warrior: New Letters by Ruskin: 
edited by J. Howard Whitehouse. This volume 
contains a large number of letters by Ruskin, 
none of which has previously been published, 
also there are six unpublished drawings by 
Ruskin, and an unpublished portrait by Samuel 
Lawrence. 8s. 6d. net. 

A. AND C. Brack, LTD. 

Step-at-a-time Arithmetic: by К. W. М. Gibbs, 
В.А., D. С. Perry, В.А., and J. A. Howells. 
Senior Series, Book V, Pupils. А study of the 
reaction of the child mind to the appeal of num- 
bers underlies this completely new course. The 
foundations of the series is a minute and 
exhaustive analysis of the difficulties. These, 
as the name implies, are tackled one step at a 
time. Paper, 94.; cloth, 1s. 

A Book. of Designs for Craftwork: by Muriel 
Aspray. Тһе designs are mostly adaptations 
from original embroideries of various periods and 
countries in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington. They may be used for 
embroideries of all kinds and for decorating 
leatherwork, white wood ware, gesso-work, 
lacquer work, barbola and rafha work. ıs. 

English Costume of the Nineteenth Century. 6s. 
net. 

Brown, SON AND FERGUSON, LTD. 
Twin Housewives: by Vera М. Green. 15. 6d. net. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

The Rise of the Christian Church: by L. Elliott 
Binns, J. W. Hunkin, and J. F. Bethune-Baker. 
This is the first volume of a series entitled The 
Christian Religion: its Origin and Progress. 
It is divided into three parts entitled the Jewish 
People and their Faith, the Earliest Christian 
Church, and Early Traditions about Jesus. 
7s. 6d.; ог in three parts, 2s. 64, each part. 

Cambridge Five-Figure Tables: by F. G. Hall, 
M.A., and E. K. Rideal, M.A. This book of 
Tables contains logarithms of numbers 9999 to 
1000, natural sines and tangents with their 
logarithms, circular measure, and the values of 
ех and e-* for values of x from 1.20 to .or. 
Some useful constants, the atomic weights and 
isotopic mean numbers, and some useful differ- 
entials and integrals. 3s. 6d. 

W. AND К. CHAMBERS, І/тр. 

New Singing Games for Young Children: by Nessie 
Elder. There are twenty-four new singing 
games, each of a type of its own, and most of 
them can be played and enjoyed by children of 
any age, by classes of any number, and in 
schools of limited accommodation. 28. 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
for TEACHERS 


1. The chief attribute of a real profession 1$ a recognised standard of entry. 


2. At present there is no compulsory standard of entry to teaching work save 
that the head of a public elementary school, as a rule, must hold a 
Certificate from the Board of Education. Outside this limited field the 
work of teaching тау be undertaken by anybody who can secure а post 
or obtain private pupils. 


3. The experience of other professions shows that the only effectual means 
of setting up satisfactory standards of entry is an Official Register, formed 
and maintained by representatives of the profession concerned. Such a 
Register is the foundation of professional ипйу and a guarantee of 
professional status. 


4. After sixty years of effort, during which no fewer than twelve registration 


schemes were introduced in Parliament, there was established in 1912. 


а Registration Council representative of the Teaching Profession. То this 
body Parliament assigned the task of forming and keeping an Official 
Register of Teachers. 


5. The Council has prescribed standards of admission, covering attainments, 
Professional training and experience. The Registered Teachers їп any 
branch may properly claim to be members of the Teaching Profession, and 
His Majesty the King has commanded that they shall be styled collectively 
The Royal Society of Teachers. 


6. Those whe are qualified but not yet Registered should remember that the 
lack of their support hinders the Representative Council of the Teaching 
Profession in securing a recognised and compulsory standard of entry for 
all who seek to undertake responsible work as teachers. They should write 
at once for а copy of the Conditions of Registration, which may be 
obtained from 


The Secretary, 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS, 
47 Bedford Square, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD. 

Plane Trigonometry : by J. B. Rosenbach and E. A. 
Whitman. Ап American publication intended to 
meet the needs of students both in colleges and 
in technical schools and presents the subject of 
trigonometry practically as it has been given for 
a number of years at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburg, U.S.A. 10s. net. 


Н. Е. W. DEANE AND SONS THE YEAR Book Pnrss. 

Girls’ School Year Book, 1929. Тһе Official book 
of the Association of Head Mistresses. 75. 6d. 
net. 


J. M. Dent Амр Sons, тр. 

A Text Book of Modern English History, Book I. 
The Tudor and Stuart Periods, 1485-1714: by 
George W. Southgate, В.А. In this volume the 
Tudor period has been treated with a view to 
concentrating attention on the dominant move- 
ment of the sixteenth century—the Reformation. 
The movement itself has been described more 
fully than is usual in school books. The history 
of the Stuart period is concerned with the con- 
stitutional struggle between Crown and Parlia- 
ment for supremacy. 35. 6d. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 

The Octave Method (for English Analysis, Latin 
Translation, and Latin Composition), with Exer- 
cises and Vocabularies: by J. R. Smart, M.A. 
A new and revised edition. The book 15 
suitable for candidates for Common Entrance 
and examinations up to and including University 
Entrance. 2s. 6d. 


W. AND С. Foye, LTD. 
Fifty Latin Grammar Tests: compiled by ]. E. 
Lowe, М.А. 94. 


СЕОЕСЕ С. HannaP Амр Co., LTD. 

The Story of the Roman People: by E. M. Tappan, 
Ph.D. A revised edition, with new illustrations. 
2s. 6d. 

Great Men of History : by D. M. Gill, M.A. Stories 
of the lives of outstanding men of other nations. 
25. 

Short Stories by French Romanticists : edited with 
Introductions, Notes, and Vocabulary: by 
Maxwell A. Smith. А selection of French tales 
suitable for third and fourth year High School 
French, or second year work in College. 35. 

Manuel Lexique des Difficultés Linguistiques du 
Francais: Prononciation, Vocabulaire, Gram- 
maire, Synonymie : par G. H. Clarke, M.A., en 
collaboration avec A. Charpentier. Intended 
for students and teachers, this volume forms an 
indispensable adjunct and supplement to all 
existing grammars and dictionaries. Modern 
usage and most points of syntax are dealt with 
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in a broad spirit and illustrated by a wealth of 
quotations; the pronunciation of all doubtful 
words i6 given, and most of the colloquial and 
slang phrases currently met with in present-day 
French have been cited and explained. 125. 6d. 
net. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, LTD. | 

Simple Research Problems in Chemistry for Junior 

Students: by F. Sherwood Taylor, M.A. The 

145 problems contained in this book assume 

the ability of the student to recognise most of 

the metallic salts and simple substances by 

chemical tests. Analysis tables of a simple 

kind are provided. 4s.; answers only, 15. 6d. 

Joyous English : by Edith I. Walker. A brief record 

of an experiment in language teaching. 2s. 
net. 


P. S. Кімс AND Son, Їр, 

A Survey of the Financial Aspects of Elementary 
Education: by J. Corlett, Ph.D. The object 
of this book is to trace the various methods 
which have been employed in financing the 
system of elementary education in England. 
The great changes introduced in 1918 and the 
consequent controversy between advocates of 
block grants and percentage grants are care- 
fully stated and examined. Various proposals 
which have been made from time to time for 
changes in the financial system are also in- 
vestigated. ros. 6d. net. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PREss. 

Youth: The Psychology of Adolescence and its 
bearing on the reorganisation of Adolescent 
Education: by Olive A. Wheeler, D.Sc. : with 
an Introduction by Sir W. Henry Hadow, 
C.B.E. This book is intended for two types 
of readers, parents and voluntary workers, 
such as Sunday School teachers, Boy Scout and 
Girl Guide officers, and those concerned in the 
present task of organising adolescent education, 
administrators, members of local education 
authorities, training college lecturers, and 
students and teachers who will be called to 
service in the various kinds of schools for 
adolescents now being differentiated. 5s. net. 

McDoucarLL's EpucarioNAL Co., Їр. 

The March of History: The Early Nineteenth 
Century to the Present Day (with retrospect, 
1760-1832): by Arthur Birnie, M.A. 35. 

Gateways to English: by Terence Quirk. Book 3. 
Paper, 8d.; cloth, тта. 

Ruler Drawing for Primary School Pupils: with 


examples applied to paper folding, crayon 
colouring, paper mounting, lettering, paper 
modelling, stencil cutting, and cardboard 
modelling : by David Graham. 25. 6d. net. 


(Continued on page 4.) 
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г-- SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD = 


Nouveau Lexique. Formerly entitled "Freoch of To-day." 
А Gchoo! Dictionary, French-English. Second 
Edition. With new werds and three useful Appendices. Ву 
Н. М. Арма. М.А. Cloth, 29. 6d. 

It is hoped that the English-French Part of '" Nouveau Lexique” 
will be published in the spring of 1930. 


A First Biology 
By Prof. S. Mancuam and Prof. W. КАЕ Suerrirrs. Ар Intro- 
duction to Biology for Middle and Lower Forms. Profusely Illus- 
trated. 29. 6d. 
A second. Part, to be published in the spring, will complete the 
syliabus of the School Certificate. 


Present Day Prose 
Chosen and Edited by E. A. Greznine Lamsorn. With Notes on 
autbors and sources. 256 pp. Sohool Edition, 29. За. Cloth 
Boards, 38. net. 


” An unusually good selection from contemporary writers.''—4A. М.А. 


Poems of To-day : Series | and И. 
Compiled by the English Association. School Edition, text 
only, 29. each; in Cloth, with Notes on the text, compiled by 
Н.Е. Har, 26. Gd. each; Notes separately, 6d. each. 


Experimental Chemistry 
Ву Р. Lurer., B.Sc., and В. J. Saunpers. А First Year, non- 
academic Course, including some familiar Organic compounds. 
Simple Apparatus. Clear diagrams. Cloth, 29. 


Chemical Analysis 


Ву D. B. Bricos, M.A.. F.I.C., F.C.S. For Higher Certif- 
cate, &c. 09.1 or separately: Qualitative Analysis, 
39. 6d.; Quantitative Analysis, 3e. 8d. 


The British Isies and World Geography 


By Prof. J. Е. Uusrzap. 2nd impressions, revised. 
Books I and III of the Citizen of the World Geographies. 
89. Gd. each. 

'" Both of buman and literary interest. . . . It is this broad treat- 


ment which makes the book so readable, so informative, and so 
unlike the average school book.''—Educatson Outlook. | 


An Arithmetic of Citizenship 


By Е. Rivey, B.Sc., and J. Вижу, BSc. Everyday problems 
of Savings, Insurance, Rent, Rates, Taxes, &c. | 


Fourth impression revised to last Budget figures. 


In Cloth, with Biographical Supplement. 26. 64. net each. 20. With Answers, 28. 6d. 
Detailed Prospectuses, &c., from— 


44 Museum Street, W.C.1 


THE LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


(INCORPORATED) 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


THE *CHARLES R. E. BELL FUND" SCHOLARSHIPS, 1930 
for Approved Male Candidates whose parents are natural born British Subjects. 


TWO * CHARLES R. E. BELL FUND" SENIOR TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIPS 
OF £150 EACH will be awarded by the Commercial Education Committee of the London 
Chamber of Commerce іп 1930. Candidates, to qualify, must obtain not less than 60 per cent. 
of the maximum marks in the Chamber's Senior Spring Examination in English. Тһе 


Scholarships will then be awarded on the results of the Chamber's Senior Spring Examination 


in Modern Foreign Languages. Only one foreign language may be offered. 


TWO “CHARLES В. E. BELL FUND” JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS OF £60 EACH 
will be awarded by the Commercial Education Committee of the London Chamber of Commerce 
in 1930—one on the results of the Winter (February) Examination, and one on the results of 
the Summer (July) Examination. Candidates, to qualify, must pass the Full Junior Commercial 
Education Certificate Examination of the Chamber. 


THE LATEST DATE for receiving entries for the Full Junior Examination-is 20 January, 1930, or 

9 June, 1930. 
T T v "e T ‚‚ Senior Spring Examination is 31 Marcb, 1930. 
Copies of (he. Syllabus and Local Centres, Time Tables, and all particulars relating to the Examinations may be 
Obtained (post paid, 4d.) on application to Robert E. T. Ridout, Principal, Commercial Education Department, 
London Chamber of Commerce, Oxford Court, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. A copy will be sent gratis to teachers. 
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MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 
Cicero's Letters to Atticus, Book 2: edited by 
Margaret Alford. 4s. 6d. 


| METHUEN AND Co., Lrp. 

Selected Poems of Victor Hugo: chosen and edited 
with a life of Hugo by Alfred T. Baker, Litt.D. 
This volume contains seventy-three poems of 
Victor Hugo in French, with twenty-six pages 
of notes in English. 4s. 

Selections from Oliver Goldsmith: edited with an 
Introduction by John Earnshaw, М.А. This 
volume contains selections from Oliver Gold- 
smith's prose, poems, and drama, and also 
notes. 2s. 

The Great Mathematicians: by H. W. Turnbull, 
М.А. А story of several great mathematicians 
who are representative of their day in this 
venerable science. 2s. 6d. 

What is the Kingdom of Heaven? : by А. Clutton 
Brock. This is an abridged edition for use in 
schools by Cecil Grant and Francis House. 2s. 


Tue Mitre Press. 

St. George of Merrie England: A Play by Winifred 
Barrows. This dramatised version of the story 
of St. George is adapted from various legends 
of the Patron Saints of England. 2s. 6d. 

Tam O'Shanter Poems: by Beryl M. Jones. Forty- 
one rhymes for young and old. 2s. 6d. net. 
Охғовр Гькіуеквітү PRESS. 

The Foundations of History Teaching : А Critique 
for Teachers: Бу Е. Clarke, М.А. This book 
is the outcome of some attempts extended over 
a series of years to experiment with the teaching 
of the preliminaries of history to young children. 
45. 6d. 

Wyclif : Select English Writings : edited by Herbert 
E. Winn, M.A., with a preface by H. B. Work- 
man, D.D. 4s. 6d. net. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND Co., LTD. 
The Child from Five to Ten: Interests and Problems 
of Early Childhood: by Evelyn and Miriam 
Kenwrick. А book primarily intended for 
parents and teachers. Problems are dealt with 
under the headings of Discipline, Backwardness, 
Nervousness, &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND Sons, І/тр. 

New-Prospect Readers : Cannibals and Coconuts : by 
C. W. Collinson. The Training of Chiliqui: by 
Alan Sullivan. A series of small books by well 
known writers, diverse in scope апа subject 
matter, varying in difficulty, each of absorbing 
interest. 8d. each. 

Mother Goose Book: by E. M. Bolehius and M. G. 
Kellogg. A selection of old nursery rhymes for 
silent reading, with carefully planned questions 
and many illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Sır Isaac PrrMaN AND Sons, Ltp. 

Bedrock Series: Economics of the Wholesale and 
Retail Trade: by J. Stephenson, M.A. One 
of a series of commercial text-books, designed 
to cover the requirements of the Intermediate 
and Final Examinations in Commerce of the 
Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, 
the Royal Society of Arts, the London Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Union of Teachers, 
the Faculty of Teachers in Commerce, and 
also the syllabus in Business Economics of the 
Northern Counties Technical Examinations 
Council. 55. 

A Commentary and Questionnaire on Romeo and 
Juliet: by Е. W. Robinson, M.A. One of a 
series of books for guiding students of English 
Literature to a fuller appreciation of the works 
to which they may for the time be devoting 
particular attention. ба. 

Definitions and Formulae for Students (Chemistry) : 
by W. G. Carey. 6d. net. 


RIVINGTONS. 
Senior German Test Papers: by A. R. Florian, 
М.А. 15. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND Sons, LTD. 

A First Book about Chaucer: by Dorothy Martin. 
Written in simple and easy style. It starts with 
a picture of Chaucer and the England in which 
he lived. A study of Chaucer as poet, and an 
examination of the Canterbury Tales. 25. net. 

A First Book of Shakespeare: by Dorothy Martin. 
This introduction to the study of Shakespeare is 
marked by extreme simplicity of treatment. An 
account of Shakespeare and his family at Strat- 
ford is followed by a picture of London as 
Shakespeare saw it, a lucid introduction to the 
historical plays, a section deals with the theatre 
and the audience of Shakespeare’s day, and the 
final chapter with his return to Stratford and 
his death. 2s. net. 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT. 

Can I Teach My Child Religion : by George Stewart, 
Ph.D. А book written for parents, some of 
whom are avowed Christians and church mem- 
bers, but especially for those others who make 
no claim to religion, but who wistfully long for 
an adequate spiritual life for their growing boys 
and girls. 3s. net. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS, 

The Tutorial Physics, Vol. 3: A Text-book of Light: 
by R. Wallace Stewart, D.Sc., and John Sat- 
terly, D.Sc. 6th edition. A text-book primarily 
intended for the use of students preparing for 
the Intermediate examination in science of the 
University of London and other examinations 
of a similar standard. 6s. 6d. 
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THE DREAM AND THE BUSINESS. 


Sir Charles Trevelyan has the invaluable attri- 
butes of enthusiasm and sincerity. Іп his public 
speeches on education he gives eloquent expression 
to a genuine desire to improve our system of school- 
ing; and pictures the benefits which will accrue to 
the nation when we have an educated democracy. 
By way of making his vision a reality he proposes 
that the leaving age in public elementary schools 
shall be raised to fifteen at the end of March, 1931. 
He has introduced a parliamentary measure to give 
effect to this proposal, and in so doing he can rightly 
claim that he has the backing of the Consultative 
Committee of the Board and the support of many 
Local Education Authorities. "Whether he will have 
the support of individuals, and especially of indi- 
vidual supporters of his party among the electorate, 
is perhaps more doubtful, but he has reminded us 
that England made a great effort during the war, 
and he suggests that with a similar effort now we 
can establish the national system of post-primary 
education which is envisaged in the Report on the 
Education of the Adolescent. 

The implied analogy is somewhat imperfect. 
We fought the war and won through by the em- 
ployment of improvisations and substitutes. From 
the beginning everybody knew that the struggle must 
have an end some day, whatever the result might be. 
The War against popular ignorance is an enduring 
conflict, not to be carried on by the recruitment of 
‘Четрогагу’’ officers and the employment of material 
substitutes. It requires trained forces who do not 
live in tents or hutments but in buildings of a more 
permanent and better-equipped kind. Let us not 
delude ourselves into the belief that any real benefit 
will come to our young people if they are consigned 
to the care of ill-equipped amateurs posing as 
teachers and relegated to buildings which are un- 
suited to the needs of post-primary training. 

It is estimated that the raising of the school age 
will bring into the schools an increase of 400,000 
pupils. This means that we shall need an addition 
to our teaching force of not less than 10,000 men 
and women, who ought to be fully qualified to 
grapple with the problems arising from the re- 
organisation of our school system. Where are these 


men and women to be found? In reply to a question 
in Parliament the President of the Board spoke of 
an increase in the training college accommodation, 
but he did not say that this increase amounted last 
year to only a few hundreds and that the students 
thus exceptionally admitted will not be available for 
school work until nearly six months after the school 
age has been raised. This administrative mouse 
will not draw the educational cart in which we shall 
find ourselves fourteen months hence. 

There is the further difficulty that any real advance 
in preparing for the raising of the school age must 
be made by the Local Authorities. These bodies 
are rightly cautious in committing their constituents 
to heavy expenditure in anticipation of a measure 
which has so far passed only its first reading. No 
wonder that some of them are asking the Govern- 
ment to carry the bill through, instead of waiting 
till the end of this year. Mr, G. H. Gater, Chief 
Education Officer to the London County Council, 
stressed this point in his address to the Association 
of Directors and Secretaries for Education. He 
said that they would be greatly handicapped by delay 
in passing the bill, since important preparatory 
measures were being held up meanwhile. He added 
that a national appeal for teachers, backed by the 
Board of Education and by the Local Education 
Authorities, would increase the number of recruits, 
but such an appeal could not fairly be made until 
there were definite prospects of employment. 

These everyday practical difficulties are not to be 
dissolved by easy phrases about giving secondary 
education to every boy and girl in the land. Let us 
do this if and when we can, but let us see to it that 
the training we offer is worth while. Іп educa- 
tional development haste is not speed, and there 15 
a real danger that we may adopt measures of an 
improvised and makeshift kind which will hamper 
progress in years to come. The central problem of 
our social life to-day is the provision of better and 
more continued training for youth, and it might be 
well to postpone the raising of the school age to 
the date suggested in the Hadow Report while 
taking steps meanwhile to institute the system of 
day continuation schools ordered in the Fisher Act. 
Such schools would be of great value in these times 
when so many of our young people are unemployed. 
No hardship would be involved in making attend- 
ance at them a condition of unemployment benefit. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS. 


“Ап Inanimate Body.” 


The writer of a letter which appeared in a recent 
issue of the “А.М.А.” delivered what was intended 
to be a shrewd thrust at the Teachers Council by 
describing it as ''one of the most inanimate bodies 
in Europe." The intended thrust is easily parried 
when it is known that the writer himself is not a 
Registered Teacher. Although this fact does not 
entitle him to talk nonsense, it may be held to ex- 
cuse his ignorance. 


Some Facts. 

The Teachers Registration Council was estab- 
lished by Parliament and constituted under Privy 
Council Orders for a specific purpose, namely, that 
of forming and keeping a Register of Teachers. 
This statutory duty is arduous, but it gives little 
occasion for such outward shows as public con- 
ferences, meetings of protest, resolutions on salaries, 
or any of the activities which are so usefully under- 
taken by associations of unions working on sectional 
lines. Indeed, it may be hoped that, ав the 
Registration movement advances, the position of 
teachers as a body will be so enhanced in public 
regard as to lighten the work of the sectional bodies 
in their struggle to secure for their members fair 
remuneration and conditions of work. 


Conditions and Regulations. 

When teaching becomes a profession in reality as 
well as in name, the position of qualified practi- 
tioners will be vastly improved, since they need no 
longer be confused with persons who are ill-equipped 
for the service of education and unfitted to hold re- 
sponsible posts. The Council has devoted much time 
and trouble to the work of framing suitable Condi- 
tions of Registration. Тһе broad principles are 
simple enough. 
reasonably good general education, with special 
knowledge of the subject or subjects which they pro- 
pose to teach. The general education is necessary, 
because, lacking it, the specialist may lose perspec- 
tive and forget that a pupil cannot properly become 
a specialist also. 


Training in Teaching. 


Further, teachers should be persons who have 
given serious and prolonged attention to the study 
of educational principles and teaching method. 
Lacking this, the teacher must either imitate some 
practice without understanding it, or devise a rule- 
of-thumb procedure which may be full of faults. 
The study of principles and methods will form the 
basis of good individual technique or craftsmanship 
in teaching, and it will act also as a means of test- 
ing new devices, systems, and methods such as are 
sometimes foisted on the ignorant enthusiast. 


Teachers ought to be persons of 


Finally, teachers should undertake, as part of their 
preliminary training, some service akin to walking 
the hospitals in the case of the doctor, or the pupil 
years of solicitors or barristers. There should be a 
period of probation, during which the recruit is 
practising under skilled guidance. 


Assessment. 

All these principles are embodied in the Conditions 
of Registration, and they are applied in appropriate 
fashion to every branch of teaching work. The 
Council’s task in this regard will never be complete. 
New subjects of study and new forms of examina- 
tion are constantly coming up for investigation, and 
all the time it is necessary to see that the standards 
are maintained. This work of assessment is the 
Council’s main duty, and although it is not carried 
on with visible animation, such as ignorant critics 
may look for, it is by no means a lifeless under- 
taking. 


Removals from Register. 


Under the Order in Council of 1926 the Teachers 
Council has the right to remove from the Register 
of Teachers the name of any person who has been 
found guilty of serious misconduct in a professional 
respect. The person concerned has the right to have 
the charge or charges investigated by a special com- 
mittee, which must include persons co-opted from 
outside the Council. 

The Special Committee, or Committee of Inquiry 
as it is called, consists of the Chairman of the 
Council with six other members, four representa- 
tives of Local Education Authorities and two former 
officers of the Board of Education. They are pre- 
sided over by Lord Darling, the eminent judge, and 
every person whose case is under investigation is 
told a defence may be submitted personally or by 
deputy, with or without the help of a lawyer, and 
that a written statement may be sent where a per- 
sonal defence is not offered. The Committee gives 
careful consideration to each case, and advises the 
Council as to whether or not the name of the person 
charged should be removed from the Register. In 
some cases a warning is found to be enough. 


Annual Communications. 

The Council has decided to send a yearly Bulletin 
or message to all members of the Royal Society of 
Teachers. This will contain an account of the work 
of the Council and lists of teachers admitted to 
registration during the preceding year. The Bulletin 
will serve as a means of keeping the Council’s 
records up to date, especially in regard to the 
addresses of members. At present there is much 
difficulty caused by those who fail to inform the 
Council when they change their posts. 
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THE MONTH'S CAUSERIE. 


By THe DOMINIE. 


Conferences. 

During the first week of the year one of our news- 
papers unkindly remarked that the season was de- 
voted to educational discussions and to pantomimes. 
This enforced juxtaposition was intended to be 
humorous, but in truth there is little that is blithe- 
some about our conferences on education.  Inde- 
fatigable reporters sought in vain for ‘‘snappy’’ 
stuff, and were driven to broadcast the advice of one 
lecturer, who is said to have suggested that infants 
should be encouraged to use the family silver as 
drumsticks. Professor Winifred Cullis opened the 
London Conference with an admirable address on 
the value of investigation and of team work in re- 
search. I can only hope that the teachers among 
her audience were able to apply the good counsel to 
education. We need a central bureau or clearing 
house for the collection and dissemination of the re- 
sults of the researches made in the education depart- 
ments of our universities and in some of our schools. 
The principles which underlie sound educational 
practice are at present vague and little known. 
Some people talk reassuringly about the *''born 
teacher," but they would hardly entrust their bodies 
to the care of а ''born doctor" unless he had 
acquired some knowledge of the science of medicine. 


Education and Industry. 

The London Head Teachers’ Association held ап 
interesting meeting at the London Conference, when 
the discussion turned on the relation between educa- 
цоп and industry. Тһе modern business man be- 
gins to make some articulate and reasonable de- 
mands upon the schools. He is gradually giving up 
the notion that we ought to provide him with a 
supply of girls and boys who have learned short- 
hand, typewriting, and book-keeping. Мг. P. Best 
told the meeting that what our great industries 
need most from the coming generation is character. 
He explained this meaningless phrase by saying 
that our young people should learn something of 
the history of commerce and be led to understand 
that modern business is full of adventure. I gather 
that we are to resuscitate the late Mr. Samuel 
Smiles with a difference. We must not talk of 
"Self Help,’’ but of ''Service," and try to train 
prophets instead of profiteers. Тһе new aim is 
perhaps difficult to reach, and for myself I had rather 
consider how far the school curriculum can be ad- 
justed to the needs of modern life without minister- 
ing unduly to those of modern occupations. Тһе 
industrialists of to-day must be ready to give their 
recruits the opportunity to learn special technique. 
We can do no more than prepare the way. 


In the North. 


The North of England Educational Conference, 
held this year at Harrogate, is always more 
“теасу” than the gatherings in London. For one 
thing, it is organised mainly by Local Education 
Authorities, and consequently the discussions turn 
on points of administration. И is therefore natural 
that the meetings at Harrogate should be largely 
devoted to the problems of reorganisation, with 
important speeches on the religious question, the 
place of central schools, the break at eleven +, and 
the junior technical schools. Sir Charles Trevelyan 
was in a confident mood, and assured the Con- 
ference that the school age would be raised, and 
that it would be made worth while for the children 
to stay in school. Не spoke lightly of what he 
called “ће opposition of high-brow educationists,” 
and said that it would be absurd for the nation to 
be deterred from a great advance because it cannot 
get perfection. Не encouraged Local Authorities 
to go forward, promising financial aid from the 
Treasury, and asking them to cxplain the scheme of 
reorganisation to the parents in their several areas. 
He said that he was trying to find a way out of the 
administrative difficulties caused by the dual 
system, and said that it was his aim to put England 
at the head of the world in education. A bold de- 
claration of policy which commands respect. 


Nation or Church. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy utterance at 
Harrogate came from the Bishop of Ripan, who said 
that he accepted the view that ‘‘the future of the 
schools must be the nation’s job, and not that of the 
Church.’’ The latest Encyclical from Rome lays it 
down that the Church must take the foremost part in 
educating children, holding priority against parents 
and State. Here we have the issue sharply defined 
as between nation and Church, with a choice be- 
tween allowing officials or priests to control the 
education of children. Neither choice is welcome to 
those who believe that political independence and 
intellectual freedom are attributes of a healthy and 
well-ordered community. Education is properly a 
concern of parents, and they should be free to take 
their part. State and Church may proffer help, but 
such help should not involve the sacrifice of parental 
rights nor the attempt to mould citizens to any 
political or theological pattern. An over-organised 
and super-tidy educational system may be fatal to 
education just as an over-organised Church may be 
fatal to religion. Each will do no more than give us 
a weak imitation, wrapped in the swaddling clothes 
of formal authority. Social and intellectual freedom 
is the breath of life in education. 
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Lord Eustace on the Carpet. 

I see that Lord Eustace Percy has given great 
offence to the writer of ‘‘Local Authorities Notes” 
in the official organ of the Association of Local 
Education Committees. His address to the Inde- 
pendent Schools Association was the occasion, and 
his crime was that he said that the present scheme 
of compulsory education had created a system in 
which there was no teaching freedom. His critic 
suggests, somewhat sourly perhaps, that Lord 
Eustace was unable to resist the temptation to say 
the expected and pleasant thing to his audience. He 
goes on to declare that an ex-President of the 
Board ought to know that ‘‘nothing has been more 
stressed in recent years than this matter of free- 
dom to the teacher to do his job." We are told 
that, in the critic's view, there can be no doubt that 
the inference which Lord Eustace meant to be 
drawn from his speech is that uniformity char- 
acterises the work of the public educational system 
as distinct from the work of schools conducted by 
members of the Independent Schools Association. 
To this the critic says roundly there is only one 
answer :—‘‘This is sheer nonsense, and you ought 
to know it, or, if you really believe it, why didn't 
you try to put it right years ago?” A pretty quarrel, 
forsooth, which ought to be continued in the spirited 
fashion in which it has begun. It promises well. 


Some Questions. 

By way of providing some ammunition for Lord 
Eustace Percy in the coming encounter, I should like 
to ask a few questions. For example :—‘‘Is it true 
that the State system now deprives the individual 
parent of freedom to choose the school which his 
children shall attend?” ‘‘Is it true that in a State 
school the teacher is narrowly restricted as to the 
amount which he may expend on books апа 
apparatus?” *''Is it true that there are districts in 
which a teacher may be visited and inspected on any 
day and at any hour without previous notice?” ‘‘Is 
it true that, as the result of such a visit, he may 
incur an adverse report and find his professional 
prospects endangered?” ''Is it true that some 
teachers are made to feel that it is expedient to con- 
sider the wishes of inspectors and officials in regard 
to methods of teaching?” For example :—‘‘Is there 
any county area in which teachers are expected to 
be disciples of the late Miss Charlotte Mason? or 
any town area in which they must pay careful re- 
gard to the views of the local director concerning 
arithmetic and spelling?’’ Finally :—''Is there any 
public elementary school in which the head teacher 
has complete freedom іп choosing assistant 
teachers?” 


Books in School. 


I find that the leading article which appeared in 
the January OuTLOOK under the title ‘Моге Books 
and Better Books’’ has attracted some attention. I 
do not gather that it has caused the Board and the 
Local Authorities to turn in their sleep. Yet the 
Report of the Consultative Committee deserves 
something better than to be treated as a pillow. The 
right use of books is perhaps the chief thing that 
survives after we have forgotten much formal learn- 
ing. Oral instruction, broadcast lessons, school 
films, and the various forms of handwork are all ex- 
cellent if rightly directed, but they are all transient 
in their operation if not in their effect. А book may ` 
be used again and again, and children should be led 
to make friends among books. How can they do 
this if we fob them off with Charles Lamb's biblia 
a biblia, books which are not books. Every pub- 
lisher knows that the first thing asked about a book 
for schools is **What will it cost?” and I am assured 
on good authority that something between ninepence 
and eighteenpence is the standard price. For this 
it is impossible to obtain the quality of paper, print- 
ing, and binding which will make children think of 
school books with respect. We chatter about the 
value of esthetic training, while ignoring the 
chance of providing it through the medium of good 


. books, worthily produced. 


Vale! 

I have been reading the pamphlet which forms a 
kind of memoir of the Education Guild, better known 
as the Teachers' Guild of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the title which it bore down to 1922. Founded in 
1885, the Guild included among its early supporters 
Miss F. M. Buss, Francis Storr, and H. Courthope 
Bowen. 115 first President was Dr. Percival, then 
Head Master of Rugby, and Sir George Young, 
who still lives in honoured retirement at the age of 
ninety-one, was the first of its Treasurers. Іп 
1887 the Guild was fortunate enough to enlist the 
services of H. B. Garrod as Secretary. Не held 
the post almost down to his death in 1912, and 
worked unceasingly to further the aims of the Guild. 
These included, the unification of all branches of 
teaching work, the establishment of a Register of 
Teachers, and the formation of a Central Council of 
Education. Mention should be made of the long 
and devoted service of Miss Неппема Busk as 
Treasurer. It may be asked why the Guild has been 
wound up. The answer is that the development of 
sectional organisations among teachers and the 
comparative nearness of sectional problems have 
made it impossible to carry on a body with general 
aims. I am confident that there will ultimately be 
a new kind of unification, and this will form the best 
memorial to the excellent work done by the Guild 
in the past. 
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THE BOY WHO DOES NOT GROW UP. 


Bv James HERBERT. 


Our great men arc strangely seldom at their best 
when they address an audience of schoolboys. They 
are too often ''hearty'" and condescending; they 
sentimentalise over their own schooldays, and 
glorify them, and draw pictures of their youth—the 
favourite suggestion 15 that of the idle and attractive 
scapegrace—in which nobody is interested and which 
nobody believes. Мг. Rudyard Kipling, not long 
ago, addressing a gathering of boys in a speech 
which was widely quoted and admired, naturally was 
not guilty of these grosser offences. Nevertheless, 
among many no doubt admirable sentiments he 
made some remarks which are not only extremely 
disputable, but, especially as coming from a man 
of his eminence, will appear particularly dangerous 
to some who are not wholly blind to certain weak- 
nesses in English education. 

“I am sure you have bcen told many times,” he 
was reported to have said to the boys, ''that your 
school gives you in advance and in miniature almost 
every problem and situation that you may be called 
upon to meet later. Strange as it may seem, it is 
true." But it is possible to hold emphatically that 
this is not at all true, and to hope that the boys 
have not heard it ‘‘many times,” or, if they have, 
that they have not believed it. Many quite ordinary 
men and women, who are not specially interested in 
education, but have arrived at middle age after a 
normal human experience of joy and sorrow, will feel 
that these remarks, like the silly old tag that ‘‘your 
schooldays аге the happiest time of your life,"' are 
fundamentally false, and express a view of school 
lfe and adolescence that is crude, sentimental, und 
misleading. 

There is, I admit, a sense in which Mr. Kipling's 
words are not only true, but do not go far enough. 
Modern psychologists often teach that later pro- 
blems and situations are anticipated not so much 
in the school as in the nursery, and that in our re- 
actions to later life we are largely reproducing 
саШег--еуеп infantile—emotional experiences. То 
the psycho-therapist there is nothing paradoxical in 
assigning the principal formative influences upon 
character to the earlier years.  Incidentally, this 
teaching disposes of a good many excessive claims 
that are sometimes made by schoolmasters for the 
"character training” that they profess to give dur- 
ing adolescence. The main lines of character are 
surely determined before that period. But, in any 
case, the words I have quoted were not, we may 
assume, spoken in terms of modern psychology, and 
from any other aspect they are almost entirely un- 
true. After all, marriage and fatherhood may be 
considered to be ‘‘problems,’’ or at least ''situa- 


tions’’; so may a man’s efforts (successful or the 
reverse) to earn his living, and to fulfil the duties 
of a citizen іп a democracy. How far are any of 
these anticipated in ordinary school life? Or take 
the word love, as it is understood by, and applies 
to, the normal adult man. Is it in the least true to 
say that the vague stirrings of adolescence (deserv- 
ing, as they do, the most sympathetic treatment) 
anticipate ‘‘in miniature,’’ particularly in the life of 
a boys’ boarding-school, the later experience? One 
is reminded of a favourite saying of a famous head 
master—famous, perhaps, rather for what he 
attempted than for what he achieved—that a school 
should be a microcosm—a world in miniature. A 
specious saying, and morc inspiriting than many 
educational tags, but not to be taken literally. What 
kind of world can it be from which the whole of 
опе sex and all economic factors (not to mention 
many other things) are eliminated? 

Am I making a fuss about a casual, unimportant 
remark? On the contrary, I think that the words 
are of real importance, because they represent an 
opinion that is held too lightly and too commonly. 
It is a dangerous opinion, because it supports one 
particular element in English education that is open 
to grave criticism. І mean our tendency (par- 
ticularly strong in the case of the great public 
schools) to wrap adolescent life and standards in 
a kind of false idealism. No modern system of 
education has done such justice to the claims and 
needs of the boy of fourteen to seventeen as that of 
the English boarding-school. The question is 
whether we do not make him believe that standards 
and ideals that were good enough for him in boy- 
hood are also good enough when he becomes a 
man. The Englishman too often seems to think 
that school virtues and the kind of elementary 
sagacity that is acquired in school life are sufficient 
to enable him, if not to dominate the world, at anv 
rate to understand it. But they are not. Perhaps 
at one time, and in certain parts of the earth, they 
were sufficient to allow him to play a part at once 
successful and beneficent. Up to a point the good 
prefect is the right man for untutored native races. 
But to understand and adapt himself to a twentieth- 
century England, a twentieth-century Europe, and 
a twentieth-century world, a man requires not only 
all that he has learnt at school, but a good deal be- 
sides. Не needs an active and mature intelligence 
that has outlived adolescent ways of thought, wide 
sympathies, and, above all, a consciousness of his 
own ignorance which will be a spur to him to learn 
more. Опе could hardly do a boy a worse dis- 
service when he is on the threshold of manhood 
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than to make him believe that his school experiences 
provide him with a ready-made key to all the pro- 
blems that will confront him. 

That the retarded adolescent—the man who does 
not really want to abandon his boyhood’s standards 
and outlook—exists in large quantities will scarcely 
be denied. We recognise him, for instance, in the 
man who talks and thinks almost exclusively in 
terms of games. One admitted weakness of the 
public schools—that they do not make boys want to 
learn more—is itself a sign of his existence. We 
can find him without difficulty at the Universities, 
putting up a passive resistance to any attempt to 
widen his intellectual horizon. It may be different 
now, but twenty years ago there were colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge where undergraduate life, 
apart from a rather superficial freedom, seemed to 
be no more than a rather pointless perpetuation of 
the life of a public school, with the same—or 
equally boyish—conventions, and catchwords, and 
prejudices. We find him in the Old Boy, whose 
rather sentimental affection for his old school takes 
the form of bitterly disliking any proposal to 
change it in any particular from what it was as he 
remembers it. Or, as a final example, we may take 
the man who will boast that, though he never 
enters any other place of worship, he makes a 
point of visiting, whenever he can, his old school 
chapel. Even worship, in his case, has meaning 
only when associated with memories of adolescence. 

*Few men are more than sixteen," Mr. Kipling 
was represented as saying. Let us hope that he 
has done his fellow countrymen an injustice. But 
if he is right, it is worth while to ask where the 
fault lies. Whom shall we blame? Тһе men them- 
selves, or the people and the system that have 
educated—or retarded—them? 


Foreign Languages Committee. 

The sub-committee appointed by the President of 
the Board of Education to inquire into the teaching 
of foreign languages in this country, and in certain 
selected foreign countries, consists of the follow- 
ing :—Sir William Furse (Chairman), Sir Harold 
Bowden, Mr. Е. К. Chitham, Мг. Е. W. Good- 
enough, Sir William Laske, Mr. Kenneth Lee, Sir 
Alexander Murray, Mr. H. A. Reincke, and Mr. 
W. J. Woolcock. Sir Lawrence Weaver, who was 
also a member, died last month. 


From Inspector to Director. 

Dr. E. Davies, Director of Education for Wigan, 
and formerly Inspector of Schools under the Liver- 
pool Authority, has been appointed Director of Edu- 
cation for Willesden. 


LEGAL NOTES. 
The Judicial Functions of Administrative 
Bodies. 


Administrative departments are often judicial tribu- 
nals. The question as to how far their decisions 
are final and outside the review of the King’s Court4 
is a matter of lively interest. Take an example of 
the judicial functions of the Board of Education. 
“If any question arises under this section (5.29 of 
the Act of 1921 : formerly section 7 of the 1902 Act) 


between the Local Education Authority and the 
managers of a school not provided by the Authority, 
that question shall be determined by the Board of 
Education.” 

This sub-section came up for interpretation in 
Board of Education v. Rice [ (1911) А.С.179]. In the 
course of his judgment, Lord Loreburn, L.C., said 
the Board had sometimes to ascertain the law as well 
as the facts. “І need not add that in doing either 
they must act in good faith and fairly listen to both 
sides, for that is a duty which lies upon everyone 
who decides anything. . . . Provided this is done 
there is no appeal. . . . The Board is in the nature 
of the Arbitral tribunal, and a Court of Law has no 
jurisdiction to hear appeals from the determination 
either upon law or upon fact. But if the Court is 
satisfied either that the Board have not acted judi- 
cially in the way I have described, or have not deter- 
mined the question which they are required by the 
Act to determine, then there is a remedy by тап- 
damus or certiorari.” 

These words were approved by Lord Haldane, 
L.C., in L.G.B. v. Arlidge [(1915) A.C. 120]; but 
there is ample earlier authority to show that in the 
case of an administrative tribunal, no less than in 
a Court of Justice, one of the essentials of a hearing 
consists in an opportunity of dealing with the other 
party's case. If that essential is missing, there is 
no proper attempt ''to reach just ends by just 
means." Such circumstances therefore would call 
for the interference of the High Court. 

Take again Section 150, which gives the Board, 
under the conditions stated, power to make ‘‘such 
order as they think necessary or proper for the pur- 
pose of compelling the authority to fulfil their duty, 
and any such order may be enforced by mandamus." 
, Though “пау” is often equivalent to ‘‘shall,’’ it 
is submitted that ‘‘mandamus’’ would not follow as 
of course. Compare the authority given to the 
Minister of Transport under the Roads Act, 1920, 
Section 14 (3): “Тһе Minister shall have power to 
make such order as he thinks fit. . An order 
made under this sub-section shall be final and not 
subject to appeal to any Court and shall, on the appli- 


cation of the Minister, be enforceable by writ of 
mandamus.” 
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JUVENILE COURTS. 


In the London Museum may be seen an old broad- 
sheet printed by James Catnach, printer in Seven 
Dials a hundred years ago, which commemorates 
the career of a young criminal, one T. King, from 
the age of seven to the age of twelve. At that age 


he was condemned to death and was probably trans- 
ported. Мг. Waddy in his book, “Тһе Police Court 
and its Work,’’ says: “Тһе ‘Old Sessions Papers’ 
are the reports of proceedings in criminal cases tried 
at the Old Bailey. You may take at random any 
volume, say, between the years 1800 and 1825, and 
find with certainty the record of some young person 
under sixteen receiving sentence of death or trans- 
portation for a trival offence, which in modern 
days would be punished by some small fine or dealt 
with under the Probation Act.” 

The wickedness and absurdity of this method of 
dealing with juvenile offenders under fourteen was 
obvious to many even in those days. Тһе author 
of “Оа Bailey Experiences,” printed in 1833, says, 
"Nothing can be more absurd than the passing of 
sentence of death on boys under fourteen for petty 
offences. I have known five in one session in this 
awful situation; one for stealing a comb, almost 
valueless, two for a child's sixpenny story book, 
another for a man's stock, and the fifth for pawn- 
ing his mother's shawl. In four of these cases the 
boys put their hands through a broken pane of glass 
in a shop window and stole the articles for which 
they were sentenced to death and subsequently 
transported for life. This Act in legal technicality 
is housebreaking.” 

Contrast the records of some of the youths in 
Borstal Institution in 1928. ‘‘Stealing sweets at the 
age of 7, probation; for stealing collecting box and 
cash at 13, probation; for stealing shirts at 14, pro- 
bation; for assault at 15, probation, sent to Borstal 
at 16." А second. ‘‘For shop-breaking at 11, 
bound over; for stealing cycle at 15, bound over; 
for again stealing cycle at 15, bound over; for steal- 
ing cigarettes at 15, bound over; for stealing keys 
at 15, bound over. Sent to Borstal at the age of 
20.” 

These typical cases are quoted, not as proof of 
the value of the methods adopted, or that the send- 
ing to a Borstal Institution was delayed unwisely— 
but merely to exemplify the change that has taken 
place in our dealing with youthful delinquencies 
since the days of the miserable boy “Т. King.” 

When the successors of that child to-day, whether 
as a neglected child or as a delinquent child (and 
one often means the other), comes under the parental 
notice of the State, he is a case for a Juvenile Court 
—that excellent creation of the Children Act 1008. 
Now a Juvenile Court is not by any means a Police 


Court for juveniles, and the Home Office reports оп 
the work of the children's branch is at pains always 
to point this out. But not even magistrates have 
yet grasped the distinction between the two, for 
many of the Justices have failed to take full advan- 
tage of the facilities given them by the Children Act 
to separate the Juvenile Court as far as possible 
from the Police Court. In 10927 the Young Offen- 
ders' Committee issued a report in which the 
Juvenile Court and its possible developments were 
fully considered. They were of opinion that the 
importance of the Juvenile Court had not been yet 
fully recognised, and among a number of other 
recommendations the Committee advocated the 
abolition of the terms ‘‘conviction’’ and ‘‘sentence’’ 
from these courts; a closer co-operation between 
Juvenile Courts and the Local Education Authority ; 
that no child under eight should be charged with 
any offence; and since the welfare of the child should 
be the primary object of the Juvenile Court, it. 
should be held in premises which are not used for 
the holding of other Courts. This last recommenda- 
tion went beyond the words of Section III (1) of the 
Act of 1908, and made the distinction between the 
two courts real instead of verbal; permanent instead 
of temporary. 

Some of the localities had interpreted the Act in 
a generous manner. Liverpool had set the example 
in 1925 by providing a special building for the pur- 
pose. Birmingham later followed suit, and, by the 
generous aid of Mr. and Mrs. Barrow Cadbury, 
erected a separate building which is a model of what 
a Juvenile Court should be. 

In London there have been till now nine Juvenile 
Courts, sitting at St. Anne's Vestry Hall, Soho; 
Caxton Hall, Westminster; Town Hall, Shoreditch; 
Lambeth Town Hall; Tower Bridge Police Court; 
Vernon Chapel, King's Cross; Fulham Town Hall; 
Greenwich Police Court; and Woolwich Police 
Court. An order in Council under the Juvenile 
Courts (Metropolis) Act 1920 effects an arrangement 
which will be in accordance with the Young Offen- 
ders Committee’s Report. Under the new scheme 
the nine centres have been reduced to eight : Caxton 
Hall; Lindsey Hall, Notting Hill Gate; Lambeth 
Town Hall; Battersea Town Hall; Islington Town 
Hall; Toynbee Hall, E.; Deptford Town Hall, and 
Woolwich Old Town Hall. No Juvenile Court there- 
fore will in future be held on the same premises as 
a Police Court. This will do away gradually with 
the ‘‘criminal taint’’ which still attaches to many 
Juvenile Courts, and if further facilities are given 
by legislation to develop these courts as they should 
develop, there will not be the reluctance that is felt 
in some quarters to the bringing of neglected 
children before them. | 
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INTERVIEWS. 


Bv ''JENSEN."' 


The other day I celebrated my thirteenth inter- 
view for appointment to a headship. It proved no 
more (nor less) unlucky than the preceding twelve, 
but with this accumulation of experiences now be- 


hind me I may be qualified to set down some 
‘‘impressions.’’ These episodes are recorded as un- 
related and unvarnished incidents; each points a 
moral if one be sought, and some, Г suggest, 
emphasise the necessity of certain reforms in educa- 
tional administration if teaching is ever to attain to 
the rank of a dignified profession. 

"Looks as though we shall be drownded ош!” 
remarked a voice to me as I stood watching the 
thunderstorm from the window of the clerks' office 
in a large urban town. То which I made a reply I 
thought suitable for a caretaker, to find in a few 
minutes the same voice cross-examining me on 
‘*Matric.’’ and athleetics, and to learn later that this 
same gentleman of elegant speech was not only a 
school manager, but one of the ''Big Five’’ of the 
County Education Authority ! 

Another post I sought was in a Church school in 
ап extra-metropolitan area. “І see from your ар- 
plication that you ,were trained at B R 
College," remarked the Chairman, repeating what 
is, I suppose, the most familiar of the names of 
teachers’ training colleges. ‘‘Where is that? I 
have never heard of that college." 1 was so taken 
aback that in my explanation I may have said it 
was the oldest and most famous of the undenomina- 
tional colleges, and thus my chances of securing the 
appointment were blown sky-high. 

At another interview for a Church school the 
Chairman was a very garrulous canon, who himself 
answered his questions in the way, I presume, that 
he wished me to answer them, before I had oppor- 
tunity to open my mouth. I let his torrent of words 
continue, hoping to please him by showing myself 
a good listener. But, no; when the choice had been 
made he delivered himself to the unsuccessful candi- 
dates thus :—''Well, gentlemen, we have decided to 
appoint Mr. So-and-So. I really cannot tell you 
how we came to our decision; І assure you it was 
not on the superior quality of the application, nor of 
the testimonials, nor on anything that happened at 
the interview, nor on any personal grounds. I really 
cannot explain how we did do it, but we have ap- 
pointed Mr. So-and-So, and there you are, gentle- 
теп.” Which left no doubts in our own minds as 
to how the appointment was made. 

I remember how, after travelling through a heavy 
snowstorm to meet the Staffing Committee of a 
Borough Education Authority, and waiting for an 
hour or more with five others in an outer chamber 


of the Town Hall, the clerk entered and informed us 
that, in spite of all his telephonic efforts, it was 
quite impossible to get a quorum, and we had better 
go home and come again another day. I learned 
later that the non-attendance of the members was 
due to personal temperamental atmospherics rather 
than to the outside weather conditions. When we 
candidates reappeared subsequently the whole of the 
Borough Education Committee were in attendance. 
At the actual interview I was given a seat next to 
the mayor, and observed that a document he had 
before him was a list giving the names of the 
selected candidates, their commencing salaries, and 
nothing else. This led me to investigate, and I 
found that the appointment had gone to the cheapest 
man. Recently, I again attended for a post under 
the same Authority, and again the prime considera- 
tion was the financial one, the successful applicant 
being an ex-service man trained after the war and 
about my own age. But his teaching experience was 
twelve years less than my own, and his starting 
salary would be well over £100 a year less than 
mine on the scale. On making inquiries I discovered 
that a penny rate in this borough brings іп £450. 

I thought I had done well out of over two hundred 
applicants to get on the short list for one of the new 
senior schools in an enlightened county area, and 
estimated my chances of success at one in six, until 
the morning of the interview, when I found thirteen 
candidates had been called up. The oldest and least 
likely-looking of these secured the post; he proved 
to be an assistant master from a distant secondary 
school. One wonders if this example will be 
followed in appointments to the Hadow senior 
schools. It was on this occasion that one of the 
candidates arrived perspiringly with a large suit- 
case in each hand; these he took into the room when 
his turn for interview came. Іп about ten minutes 
he reappeared and spent about another twenty in 
rearranging the contents of his cases. I could see 
models in paper, wood, and leather, exercise books, 
maps, drawings, and paintings, photographs of his 
school, programmes, and numerous other records of 
his school' S activities. 

I have been told by more than one successful 
applicant for a headship that it is futile to post an 
application and leave it at that. There must be a 
"folow up." I refuse to follow their advice, and 
will not canvass in any shape or form. Although I 
am a Churchman, I object on professional grounds 
to asking a clergyman, as a member of another pro- 
fession, to estimate my abilities in my own calling, 
and without such a testimonial, I am assured, it is 
next to impossible to enter a Church of England 
school as a head. 
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SOME MEMORIES OF A SCHOOL INSPECTOR. 
IV. Inspectors. 


By J. REEVEs. 


I was fortunate enough to be associated for some 
years with a chief who was а kcen educationist, 
with a wide and deep knowledge of Elementary 
Schools. Не had been promoted from assistant 
rank. Неге I was able for the first time to learn 
something of the higher possibilities of school in- 
spection and to observe an improvement in the 
educational tone and practice of a district. At his 
advent some of the schools were inefficient, many 
were poor, and few, if any, rose to efficiency. The 
reports had hitherto failed to indicate clearly the 
condition of the schools, and widespread weakness 
followed, because, as my chief said, the schools had 
never been properly inspected. 


I also had the satisfaction of helping for a short 
time in a district which was in the charge of another 
keen educationist, who later became eminent as a 
writer. Doubtless he did much good work both 
within and without the schools during the whole of 
his professional career. He was (to me) rather out- 
spoken in reference to inspectorial affairs, and would 
exclaim, ‘‘There is such a lack of organisation” ! 

This experience reminded me of a few other 
notable inspectors, such as Playfair, the famous 
chemist, who later became  Postmaster-General, 
Deputy Speaker, a Peer—and also a Gentleman 
Usher and a Lord in Waiting ! 

But above all, one liked to think of Matthew 
Arnold, famous poet and critic, apostle of culture, 
of ‘‘sweetness and light," whose educational work, 
and especially his reports, were so important. 
Arnold never rose above the rank of ordinary Н.М.1. 
owing reputedly to his mild theological heterodoxy. 
The story is told that when questions of promotion 
were under consideration the head of the Depart- 
ment said, with a ponderous air of finality, ''No! 
No promotion for the author of 'Literature and 
Dogma.'" ` 

However, I was doomed to spend more than half 
my period in districts where, so far as H.M.I.'s 
were concerned, indifference and inefficiency were 
paramount. Неге I observed, for example, that a 
department of a large Council School (the only 
school in a small town) could remain for years in 
an inefficient condition; and nothing of value could 
be done until the appearance of a new divisional 
inspector. А few words to him brought about a 
full inspection of the school and a report that caused 
the Head Master to resign forthwith. 

In this district the chief spent the bulk of his 
time in paying short calls at schools. Не would 


come into a school where I was inspecting when half 
or more of the session had elapsed and remark on 
the beauty of the day, and add that he had just 
walked from Rectory, where he had lunched. 
He was concerned about what he regarded as the 
undue nervousness of country teachers towards in- 
spectors; and on entering a school and noting the 
rapid turning of heads towards him would hold up 
his hand and call out in an agitated manner, ‘‘Don’t 
jump!" Though not а man of views in a general 
way, he expressed one worth recording, viz. that he 
was ''grossly overpaid.” 

It may be asked, what were the higher members 
of the inspectorial hierarchy doing to let such ineffi- 
ciency go on unchecked? The only answer that can 
be given is that nearly all these officers were men 
of the same type as their immediate subordinates. 
In three cases, during periods of two, three, and 
five years respectively, I did not see a divisional 
inspector in the district or hear of his being there. 
One chief inspector raised some anticipation by 
adopting the excellent plan of visiting all districts 
and making the personal acquaintance of all officers. 
Whether he recognised the real state of affairs and 
set himself seriously to the task of cleaning up the 
inspectorial stable, I do not know, but soon after- 
wards the placid, if somewhat turbid, stream of 
indifference and ineptitude flowed on as before. 

Sporadic improvement resulted from the promo- 
tion of a rather small number of assistant inspec- 
tors, and also from the creation of a class of junior 
inspectors, who, it is understood, in most cases had 
some experience as teachers. Тһе latter class were 
often promoted very rapidly. Опе of them said to 
a colleague of mine just before his elevation: ''I 
don't know how it is, but I can't get the hang of 
this work." Of another known to me—a very in- 
competent person, also rapidly promoted—it was 
said that the Board regarded his reports as of no 
value; and the suggested explanation of his appoint- 
ment and promotion was his acquaintance with a 
high official. 

The reformation of the inspectorate calls for the 
appointment of persons who have been educated and 
trained for teaching and have had teaching experi- 
ence in the type of school they are to inspect; the 
allocation of all recruits definitely to the bottom of 
the scale and their retention there for, say, not 
less than ten years; the filling of every vacancy in 
the higher ranks from the rank below; and the 
definite assurance that the day of patronage has 
passed, and that appointment to and advancement 
in the service will henceforth be wholly dependent 
upon merit. 
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ONE OF MY SCHOLARS. 


By a Prison SCHOOLMISTRESS (retired). 


No. 25 was nearly forty years of age and quite 
illiterate. On taking her place in the prison 
"school," an empty cell really, with slate, pencil, 
and primer, she would say without fail :—‘‘They 
never learned me nothin' at school, an' it's no good 
botherin’ with me now.” 

And I would say :—‘‘Come on 25, it's my job to 
teach you reading, writing, and arithmetic for two 
hours on two days of the week all through your 
sentence, and if you come in again you'll start where 
you leave off this time, and keep on until you pass 
into Standard IV,'' or words to that effect. 

Seeing no other way out, No. 25 began to put her 
back into the school work with such a will that soon 
she had mastered the alphabet, though for the life 
of her she could not see just at first what anyone 
wanted with two sets of anything with the same 
meaning. 

I set her a head line, and she groaned: ''Two 
more lots!" The reading lessons went on apace 
from the letters to monosyllables, until we reached 
the thrilling tale of the cat and the rat. 

In due course her writing emerged from the ‘‘pot- 
hook-and-hanger’’ stage to the formation of small 
words, but the arithmetic lagged behind. 25 
could reckon almost anything in her head and on 
her fingers, but figures on her slate stumped her, so 
we made a bargain that if she worked well with 
her reading and writing I would chance it and let 
her off the sums, and 25 worked like a Trojan. 

Her first letter home, to which she became en- 
titled at the end of two months, I wrote from her 
dictation, the next at the end of a further six weeks 
she wrote herself with a little help, and subsequently 
she was able to manage alone, except for the 
addressing of the envelope. Towards the end of 
my pupil's sentence, which happened to be one of 
six months for neglecting her children, I said to the 
chaplain one day :—''No. 25, Mrs. So and So, you 
know, chaplain, has done very well at school; she's 
a good poor soul, too.” 

“What’s she short of, boots or а skirt?” his 
reverence cut me short. 

“Вов, I'm afraid, chaplain; she’s got old ones, 
of course, but they're nearly done, and her shawl 
is on its last legs.” 

“Ри her down for the D.P.A.S."' (short for Dis- 
charged Prisoners' Aid Society), he ordered; and 
at the next meeting of the committee of the Society 
he spoke up so well for mv “саве” that the com- 
mittee granted her a new outfit and sufficient money 
to tide her over while she got a little home to- 
gether and collected her children from the friends 
who had sheltered them during her absence. 

Now for the sequel. А few months later a new 


scholar—they were always coming and going— 
remarked at the end of her lesson : 

"There's a woman in our street often blesses 
you, miss.” 

‘*Left-handed blessing?” I inquired. 

“Мо, miss,” in shocked tones, ''real ones; you 
learned her to read an’ write, an’ got her a ‘lift’ 
from the Aid Society, an' she's never looked back 
since; buys the paper on her way from work of an 
evenin', an' sits readin' an' helpin' the children with 
their lessons without a thought of goin' out ап’ 
gettin’ into bad company like she used to до.” 

After all, I thought, things are worth while. 


Spelling and Pronunciation. 


Dear Sir, —The Regulations respecting Open Com- 
petitive Examinations for the Situations of Typist 
and Clerk-Typist in Departments of the Civil Service, 

anuary, 1930, give as the official phonetic spelling of 
"ask" aask. Isn't this Cockney? I arsk you. For 
“church” they give church, for " shut" shut, for 
" when" when. Since our idiotic English spelling 
will be superseded sooner or later by a rational 
phonetic, it is unfortunate that the official phonetic is 
disfigured by these accent marks. Тһе delight of 
turning from foreign newspapers to our English Times, 
free from diacritical eyesores, is to be a thing of the 
past, or officially, of the paast. Тһе symbol “С” is 
abolished from official phonetic for every other pur- 
pose; so why not give "C" the sound of ch- in 
" church"? The ' and the -h are needless irritations. 
We are ordered to write "thin" THIN, and “this” 
T.HIS. Why not "thin" and “dhis”? Perhaps 
the bureaucrats want to give printers plenty of worry. 
Perhaps with the same object, they order "long" to 
be written and pronounced /on. Why should we be 
compelled to speak like Germans? The Midland 
English pronunciation is “long”. Тһе Regulations’ 
sample of phonetic spelling—in thi sprin thi laark... 
az tf seezd with ап unkontroelabl impuls . . .—isnot 
English. The English is—in thu spring thu laak.... 
The pronunciation laark, with an audible R-sound, is 
Scottish. And unkontroelabl! Detestabble gabble ! 
Mast we English sabmit to this foreign dictation how 
to speak our native tongue? We mast, unless you 
intervene and rescue us, for they are the officials, and 
what they dictate we have to teach, whether we like 
it or not.—Yours appealingly, 
MIDLANDER. 


А Criticism of Professor Findlay. 

We regret the error which led to c'est being 
printed instead of s'est in Professor Findlay's article 
in our December number. The mistake was ours 
and his critics aimed at the wrong target. —EDITOR. 
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MODERN SCHOOLING 


MODERN LANGUAGE LEARNING. 


I. 


[The following article is the first of a series, written by a linguist of great ability who is not a 
schoolmaster.—Eb1rTor. | 


I think it will be generally admitted that the results 
of teaching modern languages in our schools are 
lamentable. The months, and even years, devoted 
to the study of a particular language seem, in many 
cases, to have borne little or no fruit, and poor satis- 
faction is derived from the assertion that the mind, 
at least, has benefited from the training. M" 

The object in learning a language is to use 1t in 
reading, writing, and speaking, as well as to under- 
stand the spoken word, and though there are many 
cases where the ability to read is the desired result, 
yet, until we are able to think in a language, and 
convert our ideas unhesitatingly into words, and the 
words spoken to us into ideas, we cannot be said to 
know a language. 

The purpose of these notes is to enable students 
to avoid the pitfalls that seem to strew their path, 
and to smooth in some small way the road to attain- 
ment, which is not so rough as many believe. 

It has always been a mystery to me why school 
grammars should be so voluminous. Тһе main rules 
of all languages are extremely simple, yet the mass 
of detail with which foreign language grammars arc 
filled suggests that if their authors intended these 
grammars for beginners, they have either mistaken 
their calling, or have not thought out the methods 
to be adopted. That I am correct in making this 
assertion is confirmed by the results of their efforts. 
Very few boys or girls, even after several years of 
study of a language, have sufficient knowledge to 
translate ап unseen passage, let alone understand 
it when it is spoken to them. 

Why should these grammars devote so much 
attention to exceptions to rules? Why should 
students be burdened with a mass of detail which 
they will rarely or never use? Why should exam- 
ination papers be full of questions which are nothing 
but traps to find out whether a student has learnt 
that a verb he might use once in a year—perhaps 
never in his lifetime—has no preterite? Why should 
his mind be taxed with rare exceptions to one great 
principle which runs like a red line through the warp 
and woof of the texture of every language? The 
sole reason seems to be that teachers are in a 
groove; the first sheep has jumped over the fence; 
they are victims of a bad system. 

I remember going to a publisher with a method of 
teaching languages which cut out four-fifths of the 
unnecessary detail that is now taught, but he would 


not look at it. ''It seems admirable,” he said, “апа 
I agree with all you say, but unless you get the 
approval of the school teachers, your book will not 
sell." Не was quite right. In the interests of his 
firm, he could not put on the market a method which 
at the outset he knew to be doomed by the cast-iron 
methods in vogue. А publisher's interest is a finan- 
cial one. If the teachers are prepared to accept 
antiquated methods, he will publish them, for the 
only question with him, and rightly so, is “Will it 
рау?” 


SOME PRINCIPLES. 


Let us consider for a moment the way in which 
we generally express ourselves. We either make an 
assertion, “Тһе weather is hot," or “Тһе weather 
is not hot," or we ask a question, “15 the weather 
hot?” or *'Isn't the weather hot?’ If you examine 
language you will find that it consists of little else. 
An adjective or an adverb is added or a conjunction 
is found connecting a subordinate sentence with its 
principal clause. Any of these parts of speech might 
involve a modification of the simple sentence forms 
mentioned above, e.g. where an adverb requires 
inversion—Peut-étre pourra-t-il—or a conjunction 
needs the subjunctive instead of the indicative—a fin 
qu'il puisse—where puisse replaces peut. 

If students, instead of allowing themselves to be- 
come bewildered by technical terms such as ‘‘pluper- 
fect,” ''past conditional," ‘ће equivalent of the 
Greek aorist," &c.—which, however suggestive and 
instructive to scientific students of grammar, are 
redundant when languages are taught for practical 
purposes-—were to concentrate on the main facts, 
their task would be far easier than it is. 

But you will reply that it is not so simple as all 
that. You will add that the instance I have given 
above, viz. ‘Тһе weather is not hot,” is very simple, 
but that there are more difficult. sentences. Му 
reply is that they only seem to be more difficult. I 
pick up The Times haphazard. I turn to an article 
entitled ‘‘French Civil Flying,” an article written in 
the so-called language of the educated classes. It 
runs :—''From the investigations of various French 
writers and experts, there emerges the conclusion, 
common to all critics, that France has definitely lost 
her early lead in commercial flying." Or I turn to 
the leading article and take haphazard a sentence 
out of the middle of it—''Without some special 
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representation these elements, which have a history 
of domination behind them, will inevitably attempt 
to assert their rights by violence. "' 

If you were to set either of these sentences for 
translation at sight by boys of sixteen who have 
been learning French or German for several years, 
they would, I think, receive a shock. They would 
describe them as difficult. From their point of view 
they are right. They have been taught to think in 
indicatives, subjunctives, pluperfects and past con- 
ditionals, &c., learning to put the cart before the 
horse. Yet, provided with a dictionary and a para- 
digm of verbs, an average student, knowing very 
little indeed of the technical terminology that fills 
most grammars, might be able to translate both 
those sentences with ease. 

Let us take the two passages in order. Тһе first 
sentence stripped of most of its verbiage is simply 
this :—'"The conclusion emerges that France has 
lost her lead in commercial flying." That is the 
essence of the sentence, simply an assertion, nearly 
as simple as “Тһе weather is hot." Тһе other 
phrases, ‘‘From the investigation of various French 
writers and experts” and ‘‘common to all critics," 
are plain, straightforward, and easy to translate, if 
the student has learnt his vocabulary. 

Let us now take the other sentence. It boils 
down to “These elements will attempt to assert their 
rights.'' There is a subsidiary sentence, also simple, 
“Which have a history of domination behind them." 
You have in addition the phrases ‘‘without some 
special representation,” ''by violence,” and the ad- 
verb ""inevitablv," but here again no possible ditfi- 
culty, apart from the vocabulary, is encountered. 

Тһе principles being few, and bearing in mind 
that we express ourselves daily by the use of these 
principles, the wav in which they have been fogged, 
if not completely hidden, under a technical and cum- 
bersome grammatical jargon is astounding. 


GENDERS. 

One preat fact that must be borne in mind when 
learning a language is to avoid the exceptions. 
Sometimes И is profitable to learn one or two excep- 
tions to a rule, e.g. that the only word in French 
ending in "nce" that is masculine is the word 
silence. This is an easy way to remember that 
all other French words ending in “псе” are feminine, 
and is a useful rule for the learning of the gender 
of thousands of French words. Further, when one 
learns that 00 per cent. of the words ending 
in a, i, о, и, and the consonants are masculine, the 
student has two rules that give him the gender of 
thousands of French words. But how аге the gen- 
ders taught? [| have а French school grammar 
before me at the moment. It bears the name of one 
of the best known schools in. England, and it con- 
tains seventeen closelv-written pages on genders and 
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their exceptions. Very few of us are gifted with 
a memory to retain matter taught in this way. 15 
it to be wondered at that the British as linguists 
are the laughing-stock of the northern countries of 
Europe when such antiquated methods of ‘teaching 
languages still prevail? I am basing my remarks 
on the French language, as I think it the language 
most taught in our schools, but they apply to other 
languages as well. In manv school Latin primers, 
for instance, the exceptions to rules are put into 
verse so that students mav the more readily learn 
them and thus avoid the traps set for them by their 
examiners. But suppose a boy makes a mistake in 
treating а word as masculine, it being feminine, 
what does it matter? In modern languages mis- 
takes are constantly made Бу natives themselves, 
and not only as regards genders. The question 15, 
Can the student put his thoughts into French, even 
though he does make mistakes in regard to excep- 
tions? Six simple rules, requiring no effort to retain, 
will give vou the gender of more words than you 
are likely to use in a lifetime. Thus: almost all 
nouns ending in ''ion"' are feminine as well as those 
ending in “té” and “пе.” Don’t worry about the 
exceptions. They come gradually, and vou can know 
a language well by knowing its rules, and will never 
know it by knowing its exceptions. 

The best way to learn genders, after having learnt 
one or two simple rules, such as have been referred 
to, is to make a mental note each time you see the 
word. Words often repeat themselves, and after 
you have seen le or la, un or une in front of a word 
several times, it is remarkable how it sticks without 
any further effort. A foreign child learns gender by 
sound. А Frenchman could not sav ине arbre for 
he has the sound of un arbre in his ear. Тһе un 
is part of the complete sound un arbre. Nor could 
a German say die hund. Неге again the article der 
is part of the combination der hund, and immediately 
you put die in front of it, the ear rejects it in asso- 
ciation with the word hund. 

If you ask a Frenchman or a German the gender 
of a word in his language of which he is uncertain, 
the first thing he does is to repeat the word first 
with one article in front of it and then with another, 
in order to see which sounds correct. We in Eng- 
lish carry out a similar process when we are uncer- 
tain of the spelling of a word. We write it first in 
one way and then in another, and the look of the 
word gives us the right spelling. But for one who 
learns a foreign language, the memory is the main- 
stay in the beginning. When he knows the lan- 
guage well, his ear also comes into play. I therefore 
recommend the method of noting the gender when 
reading without seeking to learn it formally. Тһе 
constant repetition will print it in the memory. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


II. Speaking. 
Ву К. W. PAGE. 


Most people are able to. write better than they 
can speak, and one reason 15 that they have received 
definite instruction їп writing, but purposeful in- 
struction іп speaking has been neglected in their 
school lives. English boys and girls of all ages need 
to be taught to speak English as they are taught 
to speak a foreign language. There must be definite 
speech training and also systematic practice in con- 
tinuous oral narration. 

Speech training for senior pupils should be con- 
nected with the study of phonetics. The symbols 
are not difficult to learn, and instruction in enuncia- 
tion and articulation can be made interesting and 
even entertaining. Little difficulty will be found 
with most consonants, except medials and terminals, 
but the vowel sounds, especially the diphthongs, will 
require regular and intensive treatment. Such іп- 
struction must be frequent but not prolonged, and 
it must always be related to natural speech. There 
is no necessity for children to be able to write in 
phonetic script. 

Some children will require special practice in 
speech, and this may be given to them while the 
other pupils are reading or writing. Іп schools 
where a foreign language is taught, phonetics are 
of double service and should be so used. 

Ear training is also needed, and may be given by 
teacher and pupils in reading aloud and in speaking, 
and also by the teacher in dictation exercises. Тһе 
children should be invited to act as friendly critics 
of the speech of their fellows, and correction must 
always follow faulty speech. Standard English is 
to be aimed at: better an honest barbarism than a 
pretentious ‘‘refanement.’’ 

Much useful information on speech training can 
һе found іп Mr. Arthur Burrell’s book, ''Clear 
Speaking and Good Reading.” Notice the order: 
children must be able to speak clearly before they 
can read well; but clear speaking is always more 
important than good reading, and if one is to be 
used to subserve the other, reading must be regarded 
as the means and speaking as the end. 

Careful choice of passages of prose and verse to 
be read aloud is vitally necessary. Experience 
suggests that great literary prose is unsuitable. The 
idiom and structure of elevated prose are quite 
different from those of oral speech, and the reading 
aloud of such prose always seems unsatisfactory 
and artificial, even when the passages chosen are 
simple in theme. Тһе best prose book for reading 
aloud is the Bible; most poetry can readily be read 
aloud bv children; the simpler plavs of Shakespeare 


present no difficulty; but the most suitable secular 
literature for reading aloud is a play in prose like 
‘‘She Stoops to Conquer” or some modern one-act 
plays that can now be obtained in cheap editions. 
Accordingly, each term a prose play or a play of 
Shakespeare or some one-act plays should be read 
in character. Certain scenes may be selected for 
memorisation, and they may then be acted as well 
as conditions allow. Speech training is the prepara- 
tion for continuous oral narration, but before boys 
and girls can speak well, they must have something 
to say that is worth saying. Тһе method of lectures 
and debates is here invaluable. То start with the 
speakers should be volunteers, choosing their own 
subjects, and afterwards every pupil will be expected 
to give a brief speech on some topic selected by him- 
self or suggested by the teacher. Every lecture 
and debate must be conducted in an appropriate 
manner: one pupil should act as chairman, two 
others will be nominated to propose and second the 
vote of thanks, and every pupil should be encouraged 
to join in the subsequent discussion. Minutes must 
be kept by the pupils in turn, and read and signed 
in the normal way. Іп turn, too, each child should 
be required to draft and display a notice of the 
lecture or debate. Such practice in the writing of 
English is incidental, but extremely valuable because 
it is real. 

The method of oral summarising is of great service 
in the teaching of good speech, and can be applied 
in any lesson. In the English lessons the scholars 
should be asked to summarise orally a poem studied. 
in class, to give the gist of a scene from a play, to 
paraphrase a knotty passage of prose, to expand an 
aphorism, or to narrate an episode from another 
point of view. Such oral work is of supreme value 
in speech training, and may also be of great service 
in acquiring the art of writing prose. The Illinois 
experiment (quoted by Sir John Adams in ''The 
New Teaching’’) seems to demonstrate that pupils 


. who had two-thirds of oral composition and one-third 


of written could, after six months, produce written 
composition that was better in grammar, hand-. 
writing, and structure, and no worse in spelling and 
punctuation, than other pupils who had done nothing: 
but written composition during the same period. 
Yet if the result of the experiment has been the 
reverse, the claims of oral composition for its own 
sake would not be invalidated. 

The teacher of English has as his first aim and 
his ultimate achievement the production of good 
speaking in his pupils. | 
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UNIVERSITY v. OFFICE. 
Вү К. D. Y. PERRETT. 


"Send him to a University—Oxford or Cambridge 
preferably—if you can possibly do so; it will be a 
decided asset." How many parents, hard up, yet 
anxious to do the best, even at great sacrifice, for 
the seventeen-year-old son who is just beginning to 
find his studies really interesting, have been so ad- 
vised when, feeling that it is time to decide some- 
thing more definite as to a career, they have gone 
to have a talk with the Head Master? Thus were 
my own parents advised. 

It was not to be, however; when, a few months 
later, a good municipal junior clerkship offered, I 
applied and was successful. 

The immense change of outlook I have experienced 
during the ensuing two years has led me very 
seriously to question the superior advantages of 
going to a University, І am certain that the Uni- 
versity could not have given me, personally, a better 
training than has the office; I cannot see how it 
could have given even an equal one. Champions of 
the university course would, no doubt, point out 
that, having not experienced such a course, I ought 
not to judge it, and that, in any case, I have the 
effect of office life on my own type of mind only 
from which to draw conclusions. Both these ob- 
jections are true; yet, provided I am careful to allow 


reservations to cover these objections, certain in-. 


ferences of some use can, I think, legitimately be 
drawn from my experiences. 

First, let us consider matters from the technical 
or academical standpoint. ІҒ one is aiming for a 
degree, for instance, it is certainly surer and more 
comfortable to study for it at the University than 
it is to do so in one's spare time, either attending 
evening school or taking a correspondence course. 
Surely, however, the latter methods are the more 
conducive to a good self-training, in that one has 
to look up one's own references and tie oneself down 
to study after one's daily work? Provided, of 
course, that one's mental and bodily physique will 
''stand the racket.” 

Secondly, there is the question of responsibility, 
and it is in this matter, I think, that my argument 


has greatest weight. What is there іп a University . 


training to make a youth feel that his mistakes or 
negligences are of any moment? In an office a 
slight negligence, even on the part of a junior, тау 
have very grave consequences, and level-headedness 
and consideration before action become second 
nature almost. А man who leaves the University 
expects to start fairly high up the ladder, and tech- 
nically he may be well qualified so to do. Unless, 
however, he has a lively sense that his deeds, and 
especially his misdeeds, count for far more than 
they ever did when he was at the University, then 


it would be little more dangerous, if at all, to trust 
an experienced office boy with the position. 

Finally, I have learnt practically all I know of the 
“тап in the street’’ from office life. This know- 
ledge of average human nature, so vital to anyone 
with the slightest control over human affairs, was 
most conspicuously not provided at school, where 
the men were mainly academically minded. Тһе 
further, too, one rose in the school, the more ''un- 
average" and academically minded one's school- 
mates became. Presumably it is those who are un- 
usual in mental equipment that go to the University, 
and I infer that the home-truths about the average 
human nature would be as little borne in upon one 
at the University as they were upon me at school. 
On this point, however, I am open to correction. 

I have put my side of the case, biased, doubt- 
less, by my experience. It would be interesting to 
have considered views from those who are 
acquainted with the University training and its out- 
come. From the various arguments put forward 
it might then be possible to arrive at a more satis- 
factory conclusion as to the relative merits and 
applicability of the office and University trainings 
as they exist at the present time. 


A BRILLIANT TEACHER 
FOR THE DARK DAYS 


Let your Students see diagrams, maps, photographs or actual 
objects in full colour, projected as a ten-foot picture by Zeiss 
Ikon Epidiascope. This Epidiascope has been specially de- 
signed for school use. It has been simplified, needs no special 
wiring, and embodies all the latest improvements in design. 


Write us for particulars and call for. а demonstration 


SANDS, HUNTER & CO. LTD. 


Specialists in School Projection Apparatus 
37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR 


USE IN SCHOOLS. 
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THE EXTENSION OF HANDWORK AND ITS IMPLICATIONS. 


FRoM A CORRESPONDENT. 


Wherever the spirit of the Hadow Report, with its 
two main suggestions for advanced instruction and 
the extension of practical work, has become opera- 
tive, either їп schools administratively reorganised 
or in senior classes under the guidance of enlightened 
head teachers, the immediate reform has in most 
cases followed the line of the second suggestion. 
This has probably been due to the provision of 
practical rooms in schools chosen for reorganisation 
and the allocation of similar rooms in the newly 
planned senior schools. Тһе selection of a large 
room, the material alterations, the instalment of gas, 
water, benches, the tools and apparatus, &c., in 
short, the necessary equipment, has for most head 
teachers become a fact which could not be ignored. 
And where often enough the necessity for such 
equipment has been most urgent and paradoxically 
postponed because of architectural or reorganisation 
difficulties, the example elsewhere and the ingenuity 
of the teachers have in many cases supplied some 
kind of temporary equipment. So that it is no un- 
common sight to see a senior class grouped for 
handwork at blackboards on desk tops, at com- 
mandeered teachers' tables, in corridors and such 
unlikely places, even cloakrooms, where the light is 
best, with a mixed assortment of boxes doing duty 
for work cupboards and lockers. 

But the spirit is there, more in evidence perhaps 
than knowledge and capacity for performance. Not 
only most of the head teachers, but the staffs of 
the Senior departments have been trained оп 
academic lines. Lucky the school that has even one 
craftsman оп its staff! There are, however, plenty 
of teachers, men and women, with a practical turn 
of mind, who have adapted themselves to these 
added requirements either by attendance at Arts and 
Craft Schools and handicraft lectures, or by reading, 
practice, and enthusiastic pursuit of some hobby. It 
is curious also to notice how books of instruction, 
equpment, and material have increased with the 
demand. 

The following is a by no means exhaustive list of 
possible activities :— 

Bookbinding, stencil work, applied art (includ- 
ing stick printing, painting on wood, barbola 
and ceramics), repoussé, fretted brass work, 
carving, lino block work and printing, leather 
work, weaving, upholstery, 

and it will be readily understood that a wise head 
teacher will, before selection, take various practical 
considerations into account. Among these, in order 
of importance, I place :— 


(1) Aptitudes of the staff and their personal 

taste in relation to the selected crafts. 

(2) Time to be devoted to the work. 

(3) Size of class—possibility of team work. 

(4) Accommodation and equipment necessary. 

(5) Cupboard room for storage material. 

(6) Cost of material and possibility of craft con- 
tinuation after the school course in leisure 
hours. 

The variety indicated in the lists prove tliat the 
conception of handwork as something confined to 
practice in wood and iron, and taught only in wood 
and metal work centres, has disappeared. Yet 
though the variety of occupational interest in the 
schools is to be welcomed, it brings with it the new 
dangers and difficulties that the pupils will dabble 
and ‘‘hobby-monger’’ in a number of attractive 
forms of handwork, becoming ‘‘Jack of all and 
master of none." It will be very easily recognised 
that in several of the activities named there 1s 
neither dignity nor possibility of effort sufficient to 
produce craftsmanship. Thoroughness and accuracy 
can hardly be connected with the purely decorative 
activities, whereas it can be associated with iron 
work, bookbinding or weaving, which have in 
common the fundamental processes of all educative 
handwork, namely :— 

Conception, choice of medium, design, 
struction, decoration, and finish. 

It would be well for the head teacher to select 
one of these basic crafts on which to concentrate, 
and to allow one or two of the other activities as 
subsidiary handwork. They are basic because they 
have helped to develop the race, and are thus pecu- 
liarly suitable for young people to whom we are 
handing on race experience; and further they offer 
such a possibility of correlation with other subjects 
of the curriculum as would knit the whole activity 
into a dignified process. Гог example, bookbinding 
may lead to inquiries upon paper-making, ancient 
manuscripts, introduction of printing, ес. Further, 
such a craft allows of sufficiently detailed treatment 
as to provide a graded school course, e.g. :— 

(1) Experimental and analytical examination of 
book (historical, &c.). | 

) Collating. 

) Refolding and guarding. 

| 

| 


con- 


t 
а 


Marking up and sewing. 
Forwarding—end papers (making of these, 
&c.), glueing up. 


лт pn, RA, ж. 


(6) Rounding and backing. 

(7) Cutting—attaching boards—pressing. 
(8) Cutting. 

(9) Covering. 

(то) Pasting down. 
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And in addition— 
(a) Mounting and inlaying. 
(b) Joints. 
(c) Cleaning backs, &c. 
(d) Mitreing corners. 
(e) Finishing and decorating. 
(f) Lettering. 

The other crafts may be similarly dealt with, and, 
attacked with such thoroughness, might well pro- 
vide that '*mark of distinction’’ which should differ- 
entiate one school from another. 

It may be well to inquire whither this extension 
of practical work is leading us. Formerly we have 
been content with handwork as a method of approach 
to the minds of our less clever pupils; as a method 
of occupational discipline among children difficult to 
control; as giving a semi-vocational training, fitting 
our senior children more immediately to take their 
place in industry; as partially equipping them and 
through them our country for the international 
rivalry and the competitive age ш which we live; 
but beyond all these we must at last realise the vast 
social implications of this late growth of craftsman- 
ship. 

Consider the lads in the poorer areas of our big 
cities. For the most part they are the present 
deposit of two or three generations of povertv, 
undermined by possibly indiscriminate and indiscreet 
charity, national and private; brought up in a tena- 
cious tradition of want and inability; living in over- 
crowded districts where thev have learned to be dis- 
illusioned and sophisticated, and have lost the 
erect attitude to life. Craftsmanship, by its insist- 
ence on nothing less than the best, gives spiritual 
backbone and the recognition of dignity in labour. 

Again, we are apt to forget that our pupils are 
more than units in a school—they are units in family 
Ше, they are brothers and sisters, sons and daugh- 
ters, potential fathers and mothers. Апа from these 
considerations, the old standard of attainments and 
cleverness lose value; they are of the intellect rather 
than of the intelligence; are perhaps, in the ele- 
mentary stage at least, a mere ability to manipulate 
the technique of English composition and the tricks 
of arithmetic; from this consideration is it not more 
important that they should practise and develop the 
craftsman’s patience, which is intelligence operating 
amid the material difficulties of unvielding wood and 
iron? Where shall we find a more patient man than 
the carpenter? His ''uncommon vivacity of intel- 
ligence," as Herman Melville called it, is proverbial. 
With him, to continue the quotation, "intelligence 
was a spontaneous literal process—his brain had 
oozed into the muscles of his fingers." The social 
patience which is necessary not опіу in the difficul- 
ties of family life, but: in the wider and possibly 
inevitable conflicts within our national life, mav verv 
well be the gift of craftsmanship. 


A SCHOOL MODEL AEROPLANE CLUB. 
Ву F. W. Stuckey. 

Ours is a selective Central Boys' School, and 
суегу attempt is made to give boys an interest out- 
side their ordinary school work. We have a very 
successful meccano club, a choir, and a dramatic 
society, run entirely out of school hours, besides 
the ordinary sports of cricket, tennis, swimming, 
football, and boxing. 


The model aeroplane club is run for those who 
share with their leader an interest in things aero- 
nautical. At present we limit our membership to 
fifteen, but this number will be doubled when some 
of the older boys can help the leader. 

Our activities are :— 

i. Making and flying model acroplanes. | 

2. Discussions, readings, and lectures on anv- 
thing connected with aviation. 

3. Visiting aerodromes, aircraft works, and other 
places where aircraft may be inspected. 

Regarding the first activity. At present we use 
the school for meetings one evening per week. Dur- 
ing the summer we meet out of doors. 5о far the 
leader has designed all the models, but the bovs are 
now grasping the principles, and are beginning to 
design for themselves. Scale plans are drawn. Тһе 
construction entails very accurate measurement, the 
use of woodworkers' tools, bending by steam, fret- 
work, soldering, and wirework. АП models made 
up to the present have flown quite well, distances 
from forty to two hundred yards, although they 
have cost little to make. They rise from the ground 
and follow actual full-size practice in essentials, 
e.g. the camber and dihedral angle of the planes, and 
the position of planes, landing carriage, and pro- 
peller. 

With regard to the second activity it is surprising 
how much assistance has been obtained from the 
trade. We have obtained souvenirs, air route time- 
tables, catalogues, and other sources of information 
without difficulty. These are put into the library, 
which also includes a copy of "Flight" weekly. 

А few weeks ago we visited an aircraft works, and 
we are making another excursion shortlv. 

The leader acts as instructor only, as there is a 
boy treasurer, а boy secretary, and a bov 
"historian." The bovs work in five groups under 
group leaders. И is hoped that these leaders will 
presentlv act as instructors. 

Each boy brings 3d. a month to the funds, and 
bv selling some of the models we are slowly get- 
ting a balance. We held an exhibition in December 
for the same purpose. 

If anyone is interested, no doubt we could 
arrange to exchange ideas for our mutual benefit 
and the benefit of the boys in our charge. 
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А LITTLE GREEN BOOK. 
Bv L. Е. RAMSEY. 


I went to the head of the stairs and saw Mrs. 
Winnox, her black toque askew, endeavouring to 
close the front door, in which a boot had been in- 
serted to prevent that happening. She saw me and 
called up excitedly :— 

."Don't come down, mum! 
and holler fer the perlice! 
as is trying to get in.” 

I descended the stairs and saw a perfectly respect- 
able young man, in a grey suit. He looked as if he 
might be one of George's friends, so I opened the 
door wide, prepared to ask him in. Immediately a 
little green, paper-covered book was held towards 
me with a bow. | 

"Good morning! Do you spik Esperanto?” in- 
quired the youth, in staccato tones. 

“I’m afraid I don’t,” I replied, shaking my head. 
"Not this morning, thank you.” 

“I shall teach you. And zis lady, too,” he replied 
firmly. Mrs. Winnox, who was standing just be- 
hind me, demanded truculently :— 

"What's 'e sayin’ about те?” 

"He wants to teach you to speak a language 
called Esperanto,” I explained. 

"Not me,” replied Mrs. Winnox hastily. ‘‘If it's 
anvthink like the langwidge me 'usbing speaks 
when he's 'ad a little drop, I'd rather stick to plain 
English. It’s safer.” 

The young man, his head on one side, was strain- 
ing his ears to listen. Shrugging his shoulders, he 
spread his hands and asked :— 

"Is it English ze lady spik? I do not өрік ze 
English good, and when I hear much words from 
she, I cannot comprehend. Esperanto, yes!" 

The young man fumbled in his pocket, produced 
another little green book, and held it towards Mrs. 
Winnox with a bow. She retreated hastily. 

“Хо, thanks, I’ve ’ad enough of patent pills. As 
| read one of them books afore an’ found Га got 
all sort of diseases wot I didn’t know about, an’ I 
‘ad for to go to the panel doctor to git ’em out of 
ту cistern... ."' 

When Mrs. Winnox starts talking about her com- 
plaints, it is time to close the conversation. So I 
said firmly :— 

"I'm afraid we don't want any Esperanto to-dav, 
thank you.’ 

Before he could reply, I had closed the door. 
There were three sudden plops through the letter- 
box, and Mrs. Winnox squealed loudly. I am sure 
she thought they were bombs, which would explode 
before we could get away. But they were only three 
little green books, on each of which was the 
jnnocuous inquiry :— | 

“Do vou speak Esperanto?" 


Run to the winder 
There's a lunatic ‘ere 
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THE GERMAN SINGERS IN ENGLAND. 


In 1926 a band of young Germans, members of 
the Márkische Spielgemeinde choir, came to Eng- 
land; their singing was a revelation to all who heard 
them, partly because it was an exquisite musical ex- 
perience and partly because it expressed a gracious, 
disciplined, and ordered attitude toward life which 
could hardly fail deeply to impress the English. Іп 
1928 a larger choir, drawn from all parts of the 
German realm, came to England. This choir, which 
was known to its English hosts as “Тһе German 
Singers," was a direct development from -the 
Магкіѕсһе Spielgemeinde, six of whose members, 
including Georg Gótsch the conductor, came on this 
second expedition. The programme on both these 
expeditions included two of Bach's greatest motets 
("Komm, Jesu, komm”; “Singet dem Herrn.’’), 
sacred music by the great musicians of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, canons, and a number 
of Volkslieder and madrigals. On the second tour 
Harro Siegel's Puppets were of the party, and with 
their aid Mozart's tiny opera ''Bastien et Bastienne"' 
was performed. 

In the summer of 1929 a few English musicians 
and country dancers were invited by the German 
singers to join them for a fortnight's work at Frank- 
furt on the Oder. This was а bold and very im- 
portant step to take and the results justified the 
experiment. During those fourteen days, which 
were not without their difficulties, singers and 
dancers of different nationalities worked together 
towards a common goal. 

In the coming spring the German singers and the 
English dancers and musicians, who were with them 
in the summer, hope to make a third tour; this time 
they will travel through the East of England and 
will give recitals іп York, Whitby, Guisborough. 
Middlesbrough, Redcar, Ripon, Guisely, and other 
towns in Wharfedale, and in London; the choir will 
also revisit Cambridge and will take part there in 
the National Union of Students' Congress. 

The programme will be similar to those of the 
earlier tours. The Bach motets which will be per- 
formed are ‘‘Jesu meine Freude” and ‘Котт, Jesu, 
komm.’’ The opera ‘‘Dido and Aeneas," by Pur- 
cell, will be performed with Harro Siegel's Puppets. 

The tour is being organised, as on former 
occasions, from the National Union of Students' 
headquarters at 4 Endsleigh Street, London, and is 
made possible bv the invitation and hospitality of 
Universitv and Cathedral authorities, and by the help 
of societies and private citizens throughout the land. 
At nearly all recitals collections will be taken to cover 
local expenses and the travelling expenses of the 
singers in England, 
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| LETTER TO EDITOR. 
Making Mathematics Interesting. 

Sir,—The remark of a boy contributor to your 
November issue that he could not imagine how 
mathematics could be made interesting rather stung 
me, as a teacher of that subject, and I was tempted 
at first to retort that the boy had either been un- 
fortunate in his mathematics master or in his choice 
of talents. 

My next reaction was a little self-inquisition, and 
I jotted down a dozen ''points of interest’? which I 
habitually introduce to endeavour to make the sub- 
ject attractive. Here they are as they occurred to 
me :— 

1. An occasional display of rapid or ‘‘astounding’’ 
feats of computation—the ''wonder'' interest as it is 
called in science teaching. 


2. Some surprising results; ''shoeing horses," 
**chessboard'' and other progression accumulations. 


3. Digressions on the origins of figures, svstems 
of counting, fixation of standard measures, &c. 

4. Exposition of fallacies, proving 2=1, 1— — 1, 
&c. 

5. Allying the beginnings of geometry with detec- 
tive work, clues, and fallacies in logical reasoning. 

6. Occasionally granting pupils the liberty to 
exercise their ability to use drawing instruments in 
making original designs for various purposes. 


7. Choosing ''realistic" examples and using illus- 
trations and applications from everyday life, particu- 
larly from the ‘‘popular’’ industries. 


8. Plenty of practical work in mensuration, trigo- 
nometry, and surveying. 


9. Sketches of lives and achievements of mathe- 
matical workers, Pythagoras (secret society), Archi- 
medes (spiral, &c.), Napier, &c. 

о. Little trick questions, ог "catches" 
tests, of course. 

тг. Exposure of ‘‘placing in order’’ competitions, 
alternative cross word solutions, &c. 

12. Careful use of ‘‘discovery’’ method in theo- 
retical geometry. 


, 


—not as 


I suppose, however, that the first essential for 
creating an interest in mathematics is a teacher with 
a communicative enthusiasm in his subject. But 
whether mathematics be generallv taught interest- 
ingly or no, I think I am right in saying it is one of 
the best liked of subjects, at least amongst boys. 

In conclusion, тау I sav that this question of 
‘‘interest’’ stimulus in the teaching of mathematics 
seems to me to be well worth pursuit, and I should 
‘ike to see an authoritative work on the subject. 


``116 Cassiobury Park Avenue, А. J. Гиллмам. 


Watford, 
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THE GRASS SNAKE AND THE VIPER. 


The snake, in place of limbs, multiplies its ribs, 
and uses them for locomotion by connecting each 
pair bv muscles with a broad scale under its bcdy, 
progress being made by alternately stretching out 
the ribs and pressing down each pair successively 
on its scale. Тһе skin is renewed at intervals and 
generally turned inside out; as it covers the ears 
and the eves, which are otherwise lidless, the snake 
15 apt to be rather sluggish and blind before 
sloughing. 

When a snake's mouth is closed a small opening 
is left, through which the tongue тау be protruded 
or withdrawn into a sheath lying inside the mouth, 
the tongue being formed by two muscles united till 
near the tip, where thev separate and form the 
characteristic fork. 

Two rows of teeth run back along the roof of a 
snake's mouth, pointing backwards, so as to give 
a strong hold on their prey. | 

In severe cold, all British snakes may hibernate. 
The harmless grass, or ringed, snake exudes a 
vellow liquid with an offensive scent when it is 
frightened or annoved, but is easily tamed. It 
appears more alert than the viper; its back stands 
up more, it is rounder, not so flat. Black spots 
mark its back, and also its sides. Cream or yellow 
bands often run on either side of the back, forming 
a ring or collar at the head. The eyes are pale 
yellow with round irids, like our own. The eggs of 
the grass snake, about an inch long, are laid in 
gelatinous strings, often іп manure heaps. They 
are six to eight inches long when hatched, and grow 
to a length of three to six feet. Unlike the viper, 
the grass snake loves water and damp places. 

The viper (Vipera berus) produces its young alive 
at a like size to the newly hatched grass snake; 
but it does not grow longer than thirty inches, and 
is often but a third of that length. The irids of the 
viper's eves open vertically like the cat's, and are 
bronze in colour. Though the viper's colour is often 
a blend of pale brown mixed with dull reddish- 
green, it varies greatly, and in dark vipers the 
marks may be difficult to see. Опе distinguishing 
mark is a line of dark rhomboids, angle to angle, 
running along its back, often bordered on either 
side by light zigzag bands, uniting behind the head 
to fit into a black V-shaped mark pointing to the 
nose, which is held to be the special sign of the 
viper. But extreme care in identification is needed 
with small snakes. The two grooved fangs con- 
nected with the poison glands in the upper jaw of 
the viper fold back when not in use, and are re- 
newed at need. 

In case of a bite, the limb should be bound be- 
tween the wound and the body, and oil or fat 
rubbed into the perforation, 
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ONTARIO AND THE SCHOOL CAR. 


Bv HARPER Cory. 


Pioneers, who are the backbone of all youthful 
countries, have many penalties to рау. Perhaps the 
sternest penalty is the lack of education for the 
pioneer’s children, due to the fact that pioneer com- 
munities are so small that the building of a local 
school-house 1$ not warranted. Тһе Education 
Authorities of the Province of Ontario have reduced 
this penalty to a minimum by providing, in có-opera- 
tion with the Canadian National Railway, travelling 
school cars. 

Each school car, excellently equipped with school 
apparatus, books, maps, &c., is in charge of a fully 
qualified instructor appointed by the Ontario 
Government: it 15 a school-house on wheels. Each 
car travels regularly between about six communi- 
ties, and stops from three to six days at each of the 
ых points. 

The children who attend the school cars range 
from five to eighteen years of age. Whilst the car 
is in their district, the scholars spend much of their 
time in the cars; before the car departs, the children 
are given a sufficiency of homework to occupy their 
time until the return of the school, probably in a 
month’s time. The major subjects of the curriculum 
are reading, writing, arithmetic, composition, and 
literature. In districts where the scholars are of 
alien parentage, they are instructed in the Eng'ish 
tongue, a subject which is also taught to adults. In 
this item the teacher strives to make the children 
sufficiently proficient to assist their parents in 
mastering the language. 

The clanging of the school bell summons the 
children to take their places in the half of the car 
used as the school-room. Неге there are about a 
dozen desks of varying sizes, for the pupils conform 
to no standard of size and bulk. The teacher beams 
benignly from behind his desk, and, in quick time, 
the pupils are mastering the rudiments of arithmetic 
with the aid of diagrams drawn on the blackboard 
fixed along one side of the car. In every instance, 
the teachers have stated that never have they taught 
more attentive classes, the pupils hungering for 
education. This willingness to learn is easily under- 
stood, for the school is a place of friendship and 
kindly rivalry : before the coming of the cars, there 
were over three hundred children in Quebec and 
Ontario alone who had no opportunity of attending 
school. Now the youngsters travel willingly on foot 
or on pony in the summer, and on snowshoes or 
dog-sled in the winter: many of the pupils travel 
several miles to school each day. 

One half of the car is converted into a cosy bed- 
room and a well-stocked kitchen for the teacher, but 
it is doubtful if the kitchen is used as much as it 
might be. Тһе parents of the pupils show their 
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appreciation of the school cars by thrusting the 
utmost hospitality upon the teacher; from my own 
experiences on the Prairies, I would say that surly 
and sour-grained indeed must he be who is left to 
cook a meal whilst holding an appointment us 
teacher of the offspring of Canadian pioneers. At 
times the proffered hospitality is embarrassing. 

It might be imagined that the teacher has a 
sinecure. Such is far from being the case, and the 
teachers are selected with very great care. Not only 
must they have scholastic attainments, they must 
also understand and sympathise with pioneer life 
and its exacting requirements. The chosen few are 
virtually builders of Canadian nation-hood, and a 
credit to their profession. 


The B/ase Schoolboy. 

Mr. Challen, a former Head Master of West 
Buckland School, Barnstaple, North Devon, at the 
Old Boys' Annual Dinner, said that the schoolboy 
of to-day was far too luxurious. “И is a thousand 
pities, but the modern boy of fourteen is blasé. His 
existence is one of motor-cars and kid gloves." The 
present Head Master, the Rev. E. C. Harries, also 
finds the modern boy has deteriorated. ‘‘There is 
a lack of the fighting spirit in him," he said; “һе 
is inclined to take the soft job instead of going out 
and tackling the harder job."' 


The Head Masters' Conference. 

Mr. Guy Kendall, of University College School, 
told the Head Masters' Conference that he thought 
the matriculation examination was at present the 
worst influence on London education. Business 
houses, shipping offices, and banks nearly always 
demanded that boys should have taken the London 
Matriculation. They regarded the Schools Certifi- 
cate as a rather useless scrap of paper. 


Dr. Sumpner's Retirement. 

Dr. W. E. Sumpner, the first Principal of Birming- 
ham Central Technical College, has retired after 
thirty-five years' service. 


A Blind Student's Success. 

Miss Hazel Winter, a blind student at Chorley 
Wood College, has won a £60 open scholarship in 
History at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Her age 
IS seventeen. 


The Cinema in Education. 

Sir James Marchant, writing from the Cinema 
Commission of Inquiry, asks all teachers who are 
using the cinema for educational purposes to com- 
municate with him at бо Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1. Sir James says he thinks he is now in а 
position to help them. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


New Year Honours. 

The New Year Honours List includes the names 
of Sir T. Gregory Foster, B.A., Ph.D., Provost of 
University College, London, who is made a Baronet ; 
Professor T. P. Nunn, M.A., D.Sc., Principal, Lon- 
don Day Training College, and Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of London, one of the new Knights; 
two English Head Masters receive the M.B.E. (Civil 
Division)—Mr. Е. A. Hollis, Cooper Endowed 
School, Tewin, Hertfordshire, and Mr. J. Smith, of 
Millfields Road Mixed School, Hackney. 


The Retirement of Sir T. Gregory Foster. 

Sir T. Gregory Foster, B.A., Ph.D. (one of the 
new Baronets), has retired from the position of Pro- 
vost of Universitv College. Тһе College Committee 
have placed on record ‘‘their appreciation of the 
great and distinguished services which he has ren- 
dered,’’ and the resolution concludes with an ex- 
pression of ''their earnest hope that he will long be 
spared for happy activities unhampered and un- 
restricted by the burdens which he has so willingly 
borne during the tenure of his high office." 


Junior Masters at Harrow. 

Some 120 junior masters from the Public Schools 
attended a course of lectures held at Harrow in 
January. Тһе course was opened by Dr. Cyril Nor- 
wood by an address on ''Unity and Purpose in 
Education. Other speakers on succeeding days 
included Mr. Cyril Bailey, Dr. Crichton Miller, Pro- 
fessor A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Canon L. E. 
Raven, Canon Woods, Vicar of Croydon, the Head 
Masters of Rugby and Christ's Hospital, and 
Masters from Repton and Tonbridge. Dr. Norwood 
spoke on ‘‘National Education and the Public 
Schools’’ at the conclusion of the course. 


Nottingham University College. 

Mr. W. H. Heaton, the Principal of University 
College, Nottingham, has retired after 45 years' work 
for the College. Не will be succeeded by Professor 
Hugh Stewart, D.S.O., M.C., M.A., Professor of 
Latin at Leeds University. The endowment fund 
of the College stands at £135,000, and an effort is 
being made to increase the sum so that the income 
will meet the growing needs of the College. The 
Notts County Council has increased its grant to 
Ж2,5оо, and the Derbyshire County Council to 
£.2,000—£,1,000 more in each case. Тһе Miners’ 
Welfare Committec has raised its contribution from 
£54,000 to £5,000. Тһе College has 2.827 students. 


Travelling Seholarships for Women Teachers. 
The Walter Hines Page Scholarship (founded in 
1924) and two Scholarships at the Chautauqua 
Summer School in the State of New York are again 
offered by the Education Committee of the English- 


Speaking Union to enable women teachers to visit 
the United States. Тһе scholarships are open to 
both Secondary and Elementary teachers, and appli- 
cations should reach the Committee not later than 
February 15. All inquiries should be addressed 
to the Secretary, Education Committee, English- 
Speaking Union, Dartmouth House, 37 Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square, London, W. 1. 


Cost of Elementary Education. 

The net cost per child of elementary education in 
England and Wales for 1928-29 was 155. 14. more 
than іп 1927-28, the amounts being £12. 10s. 54. 
and 411. 15s. 4d. In London the cost per child 
was £,16. 11s. 4d.; other counties, 10. 16s. 7d.; 
county boroughs, £11. 05. 3d.; boroughs, 
£10. 145. 2d.; and urban districts, £13. 15. 8d. 
The total net expenditure on the nearly five million 
children in average attendance was £61,471,959.- 
The highest county expenditure per child was 
Middlesex, £15. 2s. 114.; for county boroughs, 
East Ham, £16. 125. 94.; for boroughs, Hornsey, 
#18. 8$. 11d.; for urban districts, Beckenham, 
£17. 19s. 64. 

Carlisle and Co-option. 

Carlisle City Council have decided not to have 
teachers on the Education Committee. The Edu- 
cation Committee itself had recommended Mr. 
George Topping, Head Master of Stanwix School, 
and Miss Dorothy Carr, of Greystead, but the motion 
to fill the vacancies by appointing two members of 
the Council was carried by 20 votes to 6. 


History Teaching Aids. 


*Aids to Teaching History’’ was discussed by 
the Historical Association at one of their meetings 
last month and demonstrations were given of how 
gramophone records, films, and lantern slides can 
be used to supplement the text-books. The meeting 
resolved: ''That history cannot be made real to 
children, in the sense outlined in the Hadow Report, 
without enlisting aids other than the text-book’’; 
and ''this meeting of the Association calls the atten- 
tion of the authorities concerned to the need for the 
selection and preservation of films that may be of 
use to the future historian.” 


Mr. Ede's Anxiety. 

Mr. Chuter Ede is anxious about Secondary School 
Teachers' Training. Не asked the President of the 
Board whether he had under consideration the 
making of a regulation requiring all new entrants 
to the teaching profession in Secondary Schools to 
have undergone a course of training of not less than 
twelve months' duration. Sir C. Trevelyan assured 
him that he had the issue of no such regulation in 
mind. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 
The Crossroads. 


I have been reading the little book written by 
Lord Eustace Percy, and published by Messrs. 
Evans Brothers (55. net) under the title ‘‘Education 
at the Crossroads.’’ It is a remarkable piece of 
work, wholly different in tone from the ‘‘post- 
mortem’’ efforts of certain officials who have retired 
from the Board and dropped into authorship at the 
instigation of shrewd publishers. These efforts 
usually bear traces of the reticence which is instilled 
by a long official career marked by steady advance- 
ment. The official career of a President of the 
Board has not been very long during recent years. 
In the past twenty-five years we have known at 
least ten Presidents, a fact which suggests that, 
from the aspiring politician’s standpoint, the Board 
is not so much an office as a passage-way. 

Lord Eustace Percy lingered long enough to learn 
his job, and I am disposed to regret that the political 
whirligig has swung him away from a task which 
appeared to be much to his liking, and one in which 
he might have done lasting service to the nation. 
To say this is not to belittle his successor, but only 
to suggest that education might well be outside the 
held of party controversy. What Lord Eustace 
might have done and what he would have tried to 
bring about are set forth briefly and clearly in his 
book. He wants a greater unity of purpose be- 
tween all forms of educational effort, and he urges 
that the universities shall play a more active part in 
bringing this about. He sees higher learning as 
a whole, and would bring technical colleges into the 
university orbit. He would have local colleges offer- 
ing a general course for adult students, and he 
would entrust to universities and schools the dis- 
bursement to individuals of the public funds now 
granted as scholarships, thus removing the present 
handicap which attends the student who happens to 
come from a penurious Local Authority area. He 
desires us to give closer consideration to the pre- 
sent-day needs of industry and commerce, not by 
turning schools into factories and counting-houses, 
but by some revision of our treatment of such sub- 
jects as geography and modern languages. 

I find him saying that the great lack in our State- 
aided schools is familiarity with books. The ele- 
mentary-school pupil and the ''free placer,’’ he re- 
minds us, come from homes where books are almost 
unknown. This is mainly true, but we have а 
remedy. 

Altogether this is a most stimulating book, and 
I hope that it will be read and discussed by teachers 
and administrators. 

SELIM MILES. 


REVIEWS. 
Education. 


COMENIUS AND THE INDIANS OF NEW ENGLAND: by 
Robert Fitzgibbon Young, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., 
Member of the Royal Bohemian Society of 
Sciences, Prague. (3s. net. School of Slavonic 
and East European Studies in the University of 
London, King's College.) 


Mr. R. F. Young is known officially as the Secre- 
tary to the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education, and in the Reports of that body, includ- 
ing the famous ''Hadow Report," may be found 
repeated commendations of his industry and scholar- 
ship. These qualities are especially prominent in 
the historical sections of the various reports, and in 
these sections the student of education may find a 
wealth of accurate and well-ordered information, 
such as will have a lasting value in future years. 
Мг. Young carries his flair for inquiry and research 
into his unofficial pursuits, and his intimate know- 
ledge of Czechoslovakia has led him to investigate 
the work of that most famous of Bohemian preachers 
and teachers, John Amos Comenius, the author of 
*Great Didactic,’’ and the friend of Samuel Hartlib. 
In this latest pamphlet Mr. Young refutes the tra- 
dition that Comenius was offered the presidency of 
Harvard by the younger Winthrop, although it is 
extremely likely that the two met in London in 1641, 
or in Holland in 1642, and that Comenius was in 
touch with some of the clergy of New England, who 
were engaged in educational and missionary work 
among the Indians. We learn that the children of 
Indians were taught freely in the schools of Massa- 
chusetts. Comenius knew of these efforts, and from 
about 1650 his text-books were in use at Harvard. 
It is surprising to learn that Indian youths learned 
Latin there, and Mr. Young tells us that they were 
taught on the methods laid down by Comenius in the 
"Janua." Two of the youths were named respec- 
tively Joel Jacoomis and Caleb Cheeschaumuk, and 
Joel’s сору of the ‘‘Janua’’ is still extant. Caleb 
was the only Indian who ever graduated at Harvard, 
but he died of tuberculosis in 1666. Joel had been 
drowned a year before. These two were the most 
noteworthy members of the Indian College which 
had been set up at Harvard in 1655. Many of the 
others fell away, or died from the white man's 
disease which had killed Caleb. 

The story is full of interest and not without its 
moral for us in our dealings with the inhabitants of 
territories which we essay to govern. Mr. Young 
deserves our thanks for an excellent piece of research 
described in a most interesting fashion. 

]. 
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Chemistry. 
Everynpay CHEMISTRY : by J. R. Partington, D.Sc. 
(7s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Ав is indicated in the title this book gives an 
account of those principles and applications of 
chemistry which are of importance and interest in 
everyday life. It must not be supposed that it is 
written in the so-called popular style; rather is it a 
serious treatment of the subject by an author who 
is skilled in presenting even the most recent advances 
of science in such a way that the beginner can follow 
them. 

Professor Partington divides the book into three 
parts: (I) Historical and Theory, (II) Non-metals, 
and (III) Organic Chemistry and Metals, an arrange- 
ment which permits of commencing, if necessary, 
the study of Part II before that of Part I has been 
completed. Theory can always be introduced where 
convenient in relation to the study of particular ele- 
ments and compounds, and it is useful to have the 
theoretical parts collected together in separate sec- 
tions. 

The book is of the standard of School Certificate 
and Matriculation examinations, or a little beyond. 
It is written, however, not merely with the idea of 
providing something which will be useful in passing 
such examinations, but rather to provide the student 
with a clear and concise account of fundamental 
facts, which are presented in such a way that he (or 
she) cannot fail to acquire an intelligent interest in 
the subject. Гөр; 


А 5снооі, CERTIFICATE CHEMISTRY: Бу С. H. J. 
Айшат, M.A., B.Sc. (45. 6d. Murray.) 

The experience gained by the author as editor 
of the School Science Review, and as senior 
science master at the City of London School, has 
led him to write a book in which the method of 
presentation of the subject breaks away largely from 
that usually followed. It is realised that text-book 
methods are often different from those used on a 
large scale, and that a knowledge, at all events, o$ 
the principles of the latter is necessary, since large 
scale methods are adopted on economical grounds. 

Examination n^uirements are met, but at the 
same time it is recugnised that examiners to-day do 
not expect stereotyped answers; it is not risky to 
describe the steaming of red-hot iron as a method 
of preparing hydrogen in preference to the action of 
sulphuric acid on zinc. Тһе above should be sufh- 
cient to awaken the interest of teachers to such an 
extent that they will get the book, which is intended 
to meet the requirements of three years following a 
one-year introductory course. Тһе treatment will 
be found to be satisfactory and such that it will 
awaken the interest of the student, although occa- 
sionally some sacrifice to exactness has been made, 
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apparently in order to economise space. For 
example, the low temperatures attained in the lique- 
faction of air are described as being due only to 
the ordinary adiabatic expansion effect. 
TeS; P. 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR MATRICULATION: by 
James Bruce, Ph.D., and Harry Harper, B.Sc. 
(25. 64. Macmillan.) 

The first 168 pages аге taken up with a series of 
well-chosen practical exercises based on the Matric- 
ulation syllabus. Тһе exercises illustrate not only 
the preparative, but also the theoretical side of in- 
organic chemistrv. Іп connexion with the theo- 
retical side the reviewer can never understand why, 
in the preparation of chlorates from alkali and 
chlorine, the authors of elementary books never 
point out the influence of excess of chlorine in the 
reaction, which excess is of much more importance 
than temperature. Also why, in explaining the 
bleaching action of moist chlorine, authors are shy 
of mentioning the róle of hypochlorous acid. 

Some thirtv pages of the book are occupied with 
elementary volumetric analysis, the treatment of 
which follows the usual lines. Тһе remainder of 
the book deals with the qualitative analysis of a 
simple salt. T. S. P. 


Physics. 

А Техт-Воок ок PracticaL Puysics: by H. S. 
Allen, M.A., D.Sc., and H. Moore, D.Sc. 
(Second Edition. 10$. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This book is well known both to teachers and 
students of physics, and has proved in the past 
such a valuable companion in the laboratory that all 
will join in welcoming the new edition with its 
additions and improvements. The main bulk of the 
subject matter has been found to be so satisfactory 
that few alterations have had to be made in it. It 
is also so familiar that no comment upon it is 
needed, and therefore the reviewer will confine him- 
self to a discussion of the fresh material. 

The two new chapters are both in the Electrical 
Section of the book, and deal respectively with the 
high frequency oscillations produced by electro- 
magnetic radiation, and thermionic valves. Іп the 
first chapter experiments illustrating the action of 
a coherer and a crystal detector are described. 
These are experiments which are not difficult to 
perform, and should prove popular. The experi- 
ment on a tuned circuit, illustrating the principle of 
electrical resonance, is rather more difficult, апа 
most students would probably need a certain amount 
of assistance from the demonstrator. The chapter 
on valves commences with a general discussion of 
the emission of electrons from hot bodies, and then 
passes on to a description of diodes and triodes. 
Many experiments on the latter are given, showing 

(Continued on page 70.) 
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NEW BOOKS IN ENGLISH 


NEW EXERCISES IN ESSAY WRITING 
By Guy Boas, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NEW EXERCISES IN PRECIS WRITING 
Ву Guy Boas, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE WRITING OF ENGLISH 
By Guy Boas, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Key for the use of Teachers only. 2s. 3d. net. 


SOME CHAPTERS ON WRITING ENGLISH 
By Lieut.-Col. J. Н. Gettins, D.S.O., B.A., Army Educational Corps. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH 


A Book for Secondary Schools. 
By William Robb, M.A. Part I. Language. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Part II. Literature. Crown 8vo. 3s. Parts I and II complete. 4s. 6d. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
By А. А. Hughes, М.А. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMAR 
By \. E. C. Clarke, М.А. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


CLEAR SPEAKING AND GOOD READING 
By Arthur Burrell, M.A. 
Witb a Preface by P. A. Barnett, M.A. Nrw EDITION. Crown 8vo. 3s. Ód. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By Bernard Groom, М.А. Oxon. and Lond. Зсноог EDITION. Large Crown 8vo. ба. 


AN ELIZABETHAN STORY-BOOK 


Famous Tales from the Palace of Pleasure. 
Selected and arranged with an Introduction by Peter Haworth, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo. Ss. net. 


ELIZABETHAN LYRICS 
From the Original Texts. 
Chosen, Edited, and Arranged by Norman Ault. With Introduction and Notes. Crown 8vo. 10s. Ód. nct. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY LYRICS 
Chosen, Edited, and Arranged by Norman Ault. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


PROSE OF TO-DAY 
Selected by The English Association. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards in gilt lettering, 3s. 6d. net. SCHOOL EDITION. 2s. 6d. 


JUNGLE JOHN 


A Book of the Big-Game Jungles. By John Budden. (ABRIDGED.) With Notes and Questions by T. H. ALLEN. 
Illustrated by Major-General Н. J. P. BROWNE, С.В. Crown 8vo. 28. 


Меш. Longmans, Green а Co., Ltd., cordially invite Teachers to visit their New Showroom at 39 Paternoster Row, 
Lendon, E.C.5, where all their Educational and other Publications are on view. Hours, 9 to 5; Saturday, 9 te 12.30. 
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how it can be used in various ways, e.g. for rectifi- 
cation, amplification, and the generation of oscilla- 
tions. Тһе experiments are clearly set out and will 
undoubtedly prove valuable for students. Тһе ac- 
count in the text is excellent, and the diagrams of 
the electrical connexions are commendably bold. 

In the other sections of the book two interesting 
additions have been made. The first is an ingenious 
method of measuring the accelerations of the vibra- 
tor traces used in experiments with Fletcher's 
Trolley and Atwood's Machine. The other is the 
Heat Section, and describes the measurement of the 
water equivalent of a Dewar flask, which may after- 
wards be utilised for latent heat experiments. 
Several of the tables of constants at the end of the 
book have been brought up to date, and a list of 
Atomic Numbers and Atomic Weights of the ele- 
ments has also been included. 

This book has been a standard work in the past. 
It is undoubtedly the best book of its kind. After 
having been thoroughly revised and enlarged, it is 
certain to maintain the high position which it has 
previously occupied. R. S. M. 


English. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH: by William Robb. 
Language, 2s. 
(Longmans.) 

These books, though professedly written for 
schools and in every way suitable for school use, 
have given us great pleasure. It is not often that 
the reviewer of school books can say this with 
truth. 

The first part gives some account of the history 
of the language and of the origins of its vocabu- 
lary. The very titles of the chapters—A Day with 
a Dictionary, A Day with the Map of England, 
Seaborne Speech, The Days of Romance, to name 
only a few—have in them a flavour of romance and 
adventure which is truly English. 

It is quite evident that the author finds the study 
of language attractive, and he manages to infect the 
reader with his enthusiasm. 

We have said these are school books, and, as 
might therefore be expected, there are the custom- 
ary exercises at the end of each chapter. But, like 
the chapters themselves, these exercises are alive 
and interesting; they are enticing exercises. 

One criticism we venture to offer on Part II. 
Here, we feel, too much space is given to early 
literature. Mr. Robb has perhaps anticipated this 
criticism by admitting in his preface that the 
majority of the selections are from early sources, 
and he defends this choice by stating that later 
literature already receives considerable attention in 
schools. Mr. Robb's attractive way of presenting 
extracts makes us wish he had been able to include 
more illustrations from later writers. 


Part I, 
6d.; Part II, Literature, 3s. 
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Teachers of English should certainly see these 
books. When they do, they will assuredly make 
use of them. P. M. G. 


(1) SELECTIONS FROM КоѕѕЕТТІ AND Morris: edited 
by H. M. Burton, M.A. (3s. 6d. Cambridge 
Univ. Press.) (2) SELECTIONS FROM CARLYLE : 
edited by А. H. R. Ball. (4s. Cambridge 
Univ. Press.) (3) Mitton—Nativiry ODEs, 
Lycipas, SONNETS, &c.: edited by W. Bell. 
(3s. Macmillan.) (4) LECTURES on THE EnG- 
LISH Роетз: Бу W. Hazlitt; edited by Е. W. 
Baxter. (35. 64. Humphrey Milford.) 

(1) It was, we think, a happy thought to publish 
in one volume selections from Rossetti and Morris, 
men of widely different temperament, but each of 
them closely associated with Pre-Raphaelism in art 
and its interpretation in literature. Mr. Burton has 
managed to make of his material a very interesting 
book and his brief biographies of the two men, as 
well as his critical comments on their work, make 
pleasant reading. 


(2) Carlyle is somewhat neglected nowadays and 
we welcome this attempt to attract attention to his 
writings, for his contribution to the thought of the 
nineteenth century was both considerable and valu- 
able, and his works are still deserving of careful 
study. He has a style all his own, strong, vigorous, 
concrete, at times one might also say fierce, but 
withal human and with real touches of pathos. In 
an introduction of some fifty pages the editor gives 
a brief account of Carlyle’s life and a critical survey 
of the various aspects of his work. 

(3) The popularity of this book of selections from 
Milton may be judged from the fact that it was first 
printed forty years ago and the present edition is 
the fifteenth reprint. There are copious notes 
(Milton’s poetry occupies only 44 of the 230 pages) 
and an introduction which gives a brief biography 
of the poet. A useful book for schools and colleges. 

(4) The reprint of Hazlitt’s lectures is a handy 
little volume with an attractive binding. It 15 an 
excellent edition either for school or home and 
should find a place on many a bookshelf. 

Р. М. С. 


ENGLISH FOR SCHOOLS: by Geoffrey Н. Crump, 
M.A. (2s. Nelson.) 

This is not a text-book for children, but a prac- 
tical and helpful handbook for teachers, containing 
a veritable storehouse of valuable and suggestive 
material. Teachers of English, whether or not they 
agree with all the methods and suggestions set 
forth herein, will find this book extremely useful, 
and we can confidently recommend it to their notice. 

The appendixes (especially Appendix E) deserve 
special mention. 


(Continued on page 72.) 
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NEW BOOKS IN SCIENCE 


SCIENCE FOR INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 
By David Moncur, M.A., B.Sc., and John Thorburn, B.Sc. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. Also issued in Two Parts. Part I, 2s. 3d. Parts II and III, 2s. 9d. 


INTERMEDIATE ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 


By R. A. Houstoun, M.A., D.Sc. With 155 Diagrams. Large Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE HEAT 


By В. A. Houstoun, M.A., D.Sc. With Diagrams. Large Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE DYNAMICS AND PROPERTIES OF MATTER 


Ву В. A. Houstoun, M.A., D.Sc. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


Ву J. W. Mellor, D.Sc., F.R.S. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE NORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
By J. W. Mellor, D.Sc., 
With Illustrations. i: со 8vo. 7s. 64. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By Leonard А. Coles, B.Sc. London, A.I.C. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


LONGMANS' INTRODUCTORY BOOKS ON SCIENCE. 
PRACTICAL MEASUREMENT AS AN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE 


By H. R. Charter, M.C., M.A. With 5 Portraits and numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6 


JUNIOR CHEMISTRY 


By Frank Matthews, Ph.D., В.5с., F.I.C. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BUYERS AND MAKERS 


An Introduction to Social Economics. By Dorothy M. Vaughan. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE 


By P. E. Andrews, B.A., B.Sc., aad Н. G. Lambert, В.55., A.I.C. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. Ód. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY 


By A. C. Williams, B.Sc. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


EXAMPLES IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 


By S. R. Humby, M.C., M.A., and F. W. Goddard, M.A., F.C.S. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d 


EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS 


А School Certificate Course. By Vivian T. Saunders, M.A. With Diagrams. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., cordially invite Teachers to visit their New Showroom at 39 Paternoster Row, 
London, Е.С.4, where ail their Educational and other Publications are on view. Hours, 9 to 5; Saturday, 9 to 13.30. 
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How то Write Соор ENcLisH: by Henry Bett. 
(2s. Allen & Unwin.) 

A readable little book containing an interesting 
account of the building up of the English language, 
and some useful hints on style—but the title is, we 
think, rather misleading. 


‘‘Rambles in Biography Series. ''—CHARLES DICKENS 
AND SoME OrHERs: by Anna M. Pagan. 
(1s. 3d. Blackie.) 

À simple and interesting account for young 
people of four leading English writers. There is 
not a dull page in this little book. 


ELECTION SCENES IN Fiction: ‘‘Blackie’s English 
Texts’’: edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 
(10d.) 

These scenes are taken from Thomas Love Pea- 
cock, Trollope, Dickens, and Samuel Lover, and 
make excellent reading. They might afford the 
teacher a good opportunity of ‘‘improving the 
occasion’’ to future electors! 


French. 

THE AcrivE FRENCH Course, FourtH YEAR: by 
Frank A. Hedgcock. (35. 6d. Univ. of London 
Press.) 

In this book the author has ‘‘combined the prac- 
tical and the cultural aims’’ of modern language 
study. The major part consists of reading matter, 
divided between geography, history, and literature, 
and this is followed by a vocabulary, a mémento 
de grammaire, and re-translation exercises. The 
longest section, literature, contains biographical and 
critical introductions in French, and extracts from 
representative authors of all periods. Pupils using 
this book should have no difficulty in being ‘‘con- 
vinced that the study of foreign peoples is an at- 
tractive pursuit." A. B. G. 


‘‘Modern Studies Series." — THREE PLAYS BY 
ALFRED DE Musset: edited by С. I. Wilson; 
Le Ко! рев Montacnes: by Edmond About: 
abridged and edited by R. H. Pardoe. (2s. 
each. Nelson.) 

There is no doubt a good reason, which we have 
sought in vain, for providing us with yet another 
edition of the ubiquitous ‘‘Roi des Montagnes.” 
About’s book is certainly a masterpiece of satiric 
fiction. But those very qualities which make it 
attractive to maturer taste cannot appeal to the 
average boy. Апа if it is necessary to assume that 
either master or class must be bored by a text-book, 
we suppose that the master, who after all is paid 
for it, should suffer, and choose ‘‘The Three Mus- 
keteers.’’ 

This abridged version will make a handy and 
useful addition to the Sixth Form French librarv. 

The Romantics make excellent school reading. 
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Lacking any of the modern complexity of character- 
study, they also avoid the gaunt severity of the 
classical period. Musset is perhaps, to an English- 
man, the most readable of all the pure Romantics. 
He avoids the magniloquence of Victor Hugo, which 
may shock even school children; and yet his char- 
acters are sufficiently exaggerated to be interesting 
to the youthful reader. Above all, he has a sense 
of humour. 

The three plays chosen аге ‘‘Fantaisie,’’ ‘‘On 
ne badine pas avec d'amour,” and ‘‘Carmosine.’’ 
Though written rather for reading than for acting, 
belonging as they do to the ''arm-chair theatre,’’ 
they adapt themselves easily to either. They have 
the additional advantage of being short. Тһе intro- 
duction, notes, and glossary are brief but sufficient. 

A. B. G. 


ACTIVE FRENCH READERS, VoL. I: by С. M. Ben- 
nett and E. Peyre. (15. 6d. and 1s. gd. Univ. 
of London Press.) 

This reader, intended to be used with Dr. Hedg- 
cock's Active French Course, contains about fifty 
short passages, interesting in matter, and arranged 
to include a generous first-year vocabulary. А few 
notes are given in French after each piece. The 
pronunciation of a word or phrase here and there 
is also given in phonetic symbols. We must con- 
fess to some surprise at the t showing liaison in 
“il est onze heures’’—a misprint, по doubt, rather 
than evidence of originality. Many would take ex- 
ception to other pronunciations given [closed o in 
‘ип os,” short neutral e (ә) in the first syllable of 
ressemble, single m in immeuble]. 


Otherwise an excellent book. A. B. G. 


A FRENCH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS, PaRT I: by Н. F. 
Collins. (25. Macmillan.) 

The reading matter of this first-year course is 
varied and interesting and contains a very generous 
vocabulary (nearly one thousand words). The 
grammar is taken by early stages, including every- 
thing which it is good for a first-year pupil to know. 
The print and illustrations are excellent, and a few 
songs with musical notation are appended. 

A. B. G. 


History. 

THE OLD REGIME IN FRANCE : by F. Funck-Brentano, 
translated by Herbert Wilson. (16s. E. 
Arnold.) 

Last year, Brentano's ‘Майе Ages” was noticed 
in these columns. Неге is its successor, prepared 
by the same translator. Ав in the early volume, 
the crisp style renders itself into vigorous English. 

We begin with ‘‘The Feudal State and Tradition,” 
and end with the reign of Louis XVI. But the 

(Continued on page 74.) 
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NEW BOOKS IN HISTORY 


PIONEERS OF PROGRESS 
Stories of Social History, 1750-1920. By C. S. S. Higham, М.А. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. Ód. 


ENGLAND IN MODERN TIMES (1714-1902) 
By Robert M. Rayner, B.A. With 7 Maps. Crown 8vo. Ss. 


THE Sig а WORLD. Europe from the French Revolution to the League of Nations. 
. Marvin. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS IN GEOGRAPHY 


THE WORLD. А General Geography 
By L. Dudley Stamp, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.G.S 
ENGLISH EDITION. With Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. Crown буо. Ss. 


THE UNIVERSITY GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 
GENERAL EDITOR: L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc. 

AN INTERMEDIATE COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 

By L. Dudley Stamp, В.А., 

Part I. Commodities and World d Trade. With Maps and Diagrams. 8vo. 7s. 64. 

Part II. The Economic Geography of the Leading Countries. With Maps and Diagrams. 8vo. 12s. Ód. 
THE TRADE OF THE INDIAN OCEAN 

By Vera Anstey, B.Sc. Econ. With Maps, Diagrams, and Tables. 8vo. 8з. 6d. 


LONGMANS’ GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE BOOKS 
By L. Dudley Stamp, B.A., D.Sc. Lond., and Elsa C. Stamp, B.A. 
With Illustrations in the Text. Small Demy 410. Part I. Map Reading Exercises. 9d. 
Part II. Climatic Exercises. 9d. Part III. Graphical and Regional Exercises. 9d. 
In One Volume. With 76 Maps and Diagrams in the Text. Small Demy 4to. 2s. 


NEW BOOKS IN FRENCH AND GERMAN 


CERTIFICATE FRENCH COMPOSITION 
By the Rev. W. В. Flex, M.A., Ph.D., and Ch. Н. Moulinier, Agrégé de l'Université, Professeur au Lycée 
Condorcet, Paris. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
A Key for use of Teachers only. 5%. 4d. post free. 


L'ÉPOPÉE DE ROLAND ET DE CHARLEMAGNE 
Ву W. С. Hartog, M.A., Litt.D. Paris. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


MODERN TALES FROM FRANCE. An Anthology of French Humour. 
Edited by Frederick C. Roe, M.A., L. és L. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 


LONGMANS' MODERN FRENCH PLAYS 
Edited by Е. 8. Shears, B.D., L. es Г... D. de l'Univ., and E. Casati, L. és L. 
Crown Bvo. 2e. 64. each. 


LE JEU DE L'AMOUR ET DE LA MORT 
By Romain Rolland. 


LA FLEUR MERVEILLEUSE 
Piéce en Quatre Actes, en Vers. By Miguel Zamacois. 


KNOCK OU LE TRIOMPHE DE LA MEDECINE 


Comédie en Trois Actes. By Jules Romains. 


A GERMAN COMPOSITION. With Grammatical Notes and Phrases and Parallel German Passages. 
By J. Rivers, M.A., and Dr. O. Vollenweider. Crown 8vo. 2s. Ód. 


A GERMAN COURSE. PART I. A Practical Grammer of the German Language. 


By F. L. Sack, in collaboration with L. F. Thompson, M.A., LL.B. Lond. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 
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chapters between are studies of aspects and factors; 
the Seigneurs, the Family, the King, Court, Lettres 
de Cachet, Magistrates, Village) Town. There is 
throughout an extraordinary wealth of quotation, 
mainly from contemporary writings—Reétif de la Bre- 
tonne, Mirabeau, Arthur Young, Sévigné, de Gerlis, 
Ségur. There is the famous Goncourt passage of 
poor Marie Antoinette ‘‘complétement déshabillée,’’ 
shivering with cold while her chemise is passed from 
the hands of one lady to another, that etiquette may 
be observed. No wonder that she repeated “И is 
odious! А tiresome fuss !”' 

The general picture covers the centuries from 
round about the year 1000 to the reign of Louis 
XVI. И begins with a France devastated by in- 
vasions, and growing again largely with the develop- 
ment of the family, an institution more rigidly 
framed, more definite, more powerful in France than 
in England, not only during this period but on- 
wards to to-day. Тһе autocratic family becomes, in 
a sense, the autocratic seigneurie and monarchy. 
The book is almost a study in “Ашосгасу, its Rise 
and Debacle’’—except that the end is only adum- 
brated here. Тһе Revolution is to come. 

But whether this general picture is accepted or 
not is not by any means the whole matter. As an 
arranged and fitted collection of social pictures, 
largely told by quotation, it forms a little compen- 
dium and treasure-house. And every page is read- 
able. К. ). 


THE STORY or THE ROMAN PEOPLE: by E. M. 
Tappan, Ph.D. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

This is a revised edition of an interesting and 
well illustrated history of Rome which deserves its 
popularity. The story of Rome from the legendary 
period to the fall of Constantinople is told in a 
manner likely to appeal to children, each chapter 
being ably summarised: it is history without tears. 

Н. С. 


IN the review of “А School Geometry," by А. 
Walker and G. P. MocNicol, published by Messrs. 
Longmans, which appeared in the January number of 
the EDUCATION OUTLOOK, the reviewer suggests that 
it might be advantageous if some of the books were 
published separately. Messrs. Longmans announce 
that they are publishing in the middle of the month 
this volume divided into two parts at 3s. 6d. each. 
Part II is also divided into Part II, Section 1, and 
Part II, Section 2, at 2s. each. 


CoRRECTION.— The price of Schnitzler’s ‘‘Zwei 


Tiroler Novellen,” published by Messrs. С. Bell & 


Sons, is 3s. and not 1s. 6d. as appeared in the review 
columns of the EpucATION Ооттоок for January. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND Unwin, LTD. 
The Craftsmanship of Books: by J. Howard White- 
house. 3s. 6d. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 
Modern Poetry: edited by Elizabeth D'Oyley. 25. 


Joun BALE, Sons AND DANIELSSON, LTD. 

The Reform of Examinations: A Report prepared 
by Mrs. S. Platt. 1s. 

С. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 

Croquis Littéraires et Historiques : par Catherine M. 
Nesbitt. The aim of these Croquis Littéraires 
is to provide a Reader which will offer to the 
schoolboy апа girl sketches calculated to 
awaken his or her interest in certain great 
writers. There аге іп all seven sketches, deal- 
ing with Moliére, Voltaire, Hugo, Balzac, 
Mme de Sévigné, and Louis XIV, the latter 
being introduced to serve as a background for 
the further study of the seventeenth century. 
The nature of the subject-matter is such that 
it will prove particularly helpful in preparation 
for the first school examinations. The exercises 
deal purely with language, and are suitable for 
the Upper Fourth and Lower Fifth Forms. 25. 

Illustrated French Readers: Tales by Dumas: 2nd 
Series: edited by Roberta Mansfield. The 
episodes presented in this volume are taken from 
“Vingt Ans Après,” the second book of Dumas’ 
famous Musketeers series. 1s. 3d. 

B. T. BATSFORD, І/тр. 

Practical Canvas Embroidery: A Handbook with 
Diagrams and Scale Drawings taken from 
seventeenth-century samplers and other sources : 
by Louisa Е. Pesel. This book contains a 
frontispiece, ten plates of diagrams and scale 
drawings, comprising forty-four examples, with 
explanatory notes and details to each, thirty- 
eight diagrams with descriptive notes, and an 
introductory text. | Paper, 3s. net; cloth, 4s. 
net. 

А. AND C. Brack, Гль. 

Step-at-a-time Arithmetic: Ьу К. W. М. Gibbs, 
B.A., D. G. Perry, B.A., and J. A. Howells. 
Senior Series, Book VI. Pupil’s, paper, od.; 
cloth, 1s. ; Teacher's, 3s. 

Social Life in England: An Elementary Historical 
Reader: by John Finnemore. Vol. 1. From 
Saxon Times to 1603. A new and revised 
edition. 2s. 64. 

The Round World: Ап Elementary Geography : by 
J. Fairgrieve, M.A. Fourth edition. 28. 

Outlines of Physical Geography: by H. Clive 
Barnard, M.A. Fourth edition. 2s. 6d. 

A Second Class-book of Chemistry: by Ernest 
Barrett, B.Sc. Second edition. 35. 6d. 

(Continued on page 76.) 
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EVERYMAN'S PSYCHOLOGY 


By SIR 


JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. 


A book that treats the subject of Psychology as a study in 


Human Nature. 


10s. 6d. net. 


" Characteristically genial and pleasant."—Zhe Schoolmaster. 


YOUTH : THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ADOLESCENCE AND ITS BEARING 
ON THE REORGANISATION OF 
ADOLESCENT EDUCATION. 

By OLIVE A. WHEELER, D.Sc. 55. net. 


PHILOSOPHICAL BASES 


OF EDUCATION 
By ROBERT R. RUSK, M.A., B.A., Ph.D. 


§s. net. 
"An interesting and instructive study.'"—Scotsman. 


MODERN DEVELOP- 

MENTS ІМ EDUCATIONAL 
PRACTICE 

By Sir JOHN ADAMS, М.А., B.Sc., LL.D. 
A Survey of the many changes that have taken 


place in educational practice. 
Second Edition. 6s. net. 


PREPARATION FOR 


TEACHING 

By Madame O’LEARY, M.A. 

A Practical and Experimental Study of the 
teaching process. 8s. 6d. net. 


GEOGRAPHY AND 


WORLD POWER 
By JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, M.A. 
New and up-to-date edition containing many 


new maps. 55. 


MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 

By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, M.A. 
The author's experiences of some thirty-five years 
as teacher, examiner, and tnspector. 7s. 64. net. 


GEOGRAPHY IN SCHOOL 

By JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, M.A. 

The result of thirty years’ experience of teach- 
ing Geography. 

Second Edition, 7s. 6d. net. 


FOOD VALUES ІМ PRAC- 


TICE 
By Е. М. DOBBS, М.А. 45. net. 


fficult to find a more comprehensive study of food in 
its relation to health."—Times Literary Supplement. 


FUNDAMENTAL  ARITH- 
METIC FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 
By Dr. P. B. BALLARD, M.A. 
Abundant Exercises fer the 
Candidate. 

With Answers, 55. 6d. Without Answers, 4s. ба. 


Matriculation 


MEMORANDUM ON THE 
TEACHING OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES 


Lhe Report of a Committee appointed by the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters 
tn Secondary Schools. 4s. net. 
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ЕИРЦ НОНЕ 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss. 

А New Approach to European History: Teacher's 
Manual: by E. T. Smith. An American pub- 
lication published by the University of Chicago 
Press. The author of this Manual, and of the 
guide sheets for study which it accompanies, 
has organised a course in history which is 
capable of being utilised for the purpose of put- 
ting immature pupils in possession of intelligent 
notions touching the evolution of Western 
society as we know it; and by consequence of 
contributing to their acquired capacity to think. 
In so doing, he merely makes possible the solu- 
tion of a pedagogical problem which is not 
soluble under the customary procedure. 

The Old Testament : Selected Passages : Consists of 
Parts 2 and з of “Тһе Children's Bible” ; edited 
by Dr. A. Nairne, Sir A. Quiller-Couch, and 
Mr. Т. К. Glover, and based on the syllabus for 
religious teaching prescribed by the Cambridge- 
shire Education Committee. 15. gd. 


CASSELL AND Co., LTD. 
Realms of Gold: Graded Infant Story Readers: 
Reader 2: by Miss A. C. Evans. 185. 24. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 

The War of Independence: American Phase: by 
Claude H. Van Tyne. This volume is a con- 
tinuation of the same author’s ‘‘Causes of the 
War of Independence.” 215. net. 

Around the Coasts of Arabia; by Ameen Rihani. 
This book has all the zest and interest possessed 
by an authentic record of adventurous experi- 
ence іп a strange land; but side by side is а 
careful description of the lives, habits, and cus- 
toms of the people of Al-Hijaz. 215. net. 

Jungle Gods: by Carl Von Hoffman. A series of 
stories, vividly told, enshrining legends, super- 
stitions, incidents, or personalities of the African 
jungle. 105. net. 


J. Curwen Амр Sons, LTD. 

Good King Wenceslas: А Christmas Play for 
Children: by Violet M. Methley. The period 
of the play is the Middle Ages, containing three 
scenes for eight characters. 1s. net. 

Cantemus: Part 2. А collection of Folk Songs, 
National Songs, some with French and Welsh 
words, suited for use in secondary schools, con- 
tinuation schools, social centres, &c. The 
music in both notations, arranged for soprano, 
contralto, and bass by Maurice Jacobson. 2s. 

The Gipsies in the Wood: A Dance Playlet for 
Children: arranged by Alice Green, music by 
Reginald Tanslev, dances by Olive Sharp. 25. 

Twenty-four Descants to Popular Hymn Tunes: by 
Thomas L. Le Cras. 15. 

I Wouldn't Sell Baby: Folk Song: Traditional 
words and melody collected and edited by Jean 


Robinson. Accompaniment by Harry Farjeon. 


4d. 


Here a Solemn Fast we Keep: Threnody for equal 


The Song of the Sirens : 


The Everyday Games Book for Every Occasion : 


(S.S.C.) (unaccompanied): Poem Ьу 
Music by Hugh 5. 


voices 
Robert Herrick (1591). 
Robertson. 4d. 
Three-part song for equal 
voices with pianoforte accompaniment : Poem by 
Hugh Macnagghten. Music by Arthur M. 
Goodhart. 


Evans Bros., LTD. 

by 
V. C. Alexander. Most of the games in this 
book are original; those that are not are the 
author’s own adaption of well-known ones. 
Тһе charades and competitions are original, 
and, in many instances, have been published іп 
various periodicals. 2s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 


Europe in the Eighteenth Century: by G. B. T. 


Hibiony of Mankind: by Hutton Webster, 


Ап 


Nicholls, В.А. Тһе importance attached to the 
history of Europe in the nineteenth century has 
tended to obscure the intrinsic interest of the 
preceding age. It is not possible, however, to 
appreciate with any adequacy the events of the 
last hundred years of European history without 
a knowledge of the story of the ancient regime. 
In writing this book the author's object has 
been to present as simply as possible the history 
of eighteenth-century Europe, in the hope that 
it will not only prove useful to students pre- 
paring for the Universities, but will awaken a 
general interest in an age that at first sight 
appears to have in it so much to condemn and 
so little to commend. 3s. 6d. 

Ph.D. 
This text-book covers the entire historic field, 
together with a chapter on prehistoric times; 
it presents a survey of human progress rather 
than a chronological outline of events; it is 
intended for that large body of students who, 
for various reasons, do not take more than one 
year of history in the high school. There are 
about one hundred maps, all of them in close 
relation to the text which they are intended to 
amplify and explain. This volume is ап Ameri- 
can publication. 7s. 6d. 


WiLLIAM HEINEMANN, Lrp. 
Introductory Electricity and Magnetism: by 
C. W. Hansle, B.Sc., and P. Woodland, M.A. 
4$. 64. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co., LTD. 


Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry : Бу J. W. Mellor, 


D.Sc. This book, originally ‘Introduction to 
Modern Inorganic Chemistry,” has been revised 
(Continued on page 78.) 
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ON LEAVI 
$CHOOL 


AND THE CHOICE OF A CAREER 


SIR CHARLES 
WAKEFIELD 


helps parents to solve their great 
problem in the pages of his admir- 
able and far-sighted book, ‘On 
Leaving School.’ Out of the store- 
house of his great experience and 
knowledge of present-day condi- 
tions and the needs of the future, 
the author has provided a true 
‘guide, philosopher and friend’ 


101 EDITION. 3/6 NET 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 


@ 


` 


Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 


THE HERBERT WHITWORTH, 
LIMITED, 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 


The Manchester Chamber of Commerce, as 
Trustees of the above Fund, invites applications 
for Scholarships to be granted during 1930. 

The Scholarships are for the purpose of 
encouraging the entry into the Manchester Cotton 
Goods Export Trade of industrious, energetic, 
and inventive young men. 

Candidates must be of British parentage, and 
must be not less than 17 and not more than 24 
years of age at the date of application, and must 
have passed the Matriculation examination of a 
British University, or produce evidence of a 
qualification which, in the opinion of the 
Chamber, is equivalent thereto. 

Terms and conditions and forms of application 
will be sent on request. 


By Order of the Board of Directors. 


E. RAYMOND STREAT, Secretary. 


Ship Canal House, 
King Street, Manchester. 


NEW CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
ITS ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 


General Editor 
J. Е. BETHUNE-BAKER, D.D., F.B.A. 


VoLUME I. THE RISE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. | 


PART 1l. The Jewish People and their Faith. 
By the Rev. L. ELLIOTT BINNS. 


PART 2. The Earliest Christian Church. By the 
Ven. J. W. HUNKIN. 


PART 3. Early Traditions about Jesus. By the 
Rev. J. F. BETHUNE-BAKER. 


In 3 Parts for School Use. 25. 6d. each. 
(Volumes II and III in preparation.) 


"The work has been admirably conceived. . . . We can 
cordially commend this new series of scholarly and courageous 
volumes to the attention of all our readers.'’—Education. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
in the REVISED VERSION 


Bound in Cloth. 550 pages. 25. net. 


This edition includes the Revisers' Notes, and is 
printed in medium-sized type without verses. 


RIDERS IN GEOMETRY 
By T. Н. WARD HILL, М.А, 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

This book is in no sense a key to a series of impor- 
tant riders; its object is rather to teach students of 
Matriculation or School Certificate standard to think 
in an orderly manner. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM 
PAPERS 


By the Rev. E. M. RADFORD, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
The papers are carefully graduated so as to cover 

the whole range of the arithmetical syllabus in Senior 

Elementary, Central, and Secondary Schools. 


"Nearly all the questions are original. A very good 
collection. "—The А.М.А. 


CAMBRIDGE FIVE-FIGURE 
TABLES 


By F. G. HALL and E. K. RIDEAL. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

А series of tables for students of Natural Sciences 
and Engineering, as well as of Mathematics. It 
embodies an entirely new arrangement. 


А New and Cheaper Impression. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By PHILIP LAKE, М.А. 
Fifth impression. With 20 plates, 162 text figures, 
and 7 maps. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“Мг Lake's book occupies an intermediate position, being 
suitable for the needs of teachers and university students. 
The result is admirable."—Nature. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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and remodelled : it has been curtailed in some 
parts and extended in others. Ав a result of 
growth by fission, the original introduction is 
now a kind of intermediate text-book between 
the ''Elementary Inorganic Chemistry" and 
''Modern Inorganic Chemistry." А selection 
of examination questions from papers set during 
the last three years has been incorporated with 
the others appended at the ends of the different 
chapters. The questions demonstrate the 
changes that have been rung on a few bells 
during the last fifteen years, or, to alter the 
metaphor, they indicate the number of permu- 
tations which has been counted from a few given 
themes; and they illustrate what a variety of 
examiners has thought to be of prime import- 
ance to neophytes in chemistry. 7s. 6d. 

Elementary Inorganic Chemistry : by J. W. Mellor, 
D.Sc. This book is the result of the growth 
by fission of the ‘‘Introduction to Modern In- 
organic Chemistry." The author tries to get 
home a few important facts, to develop a habit 
of reasoning from the facts, to maintain in- 
terest, and to whet the appetite for more. 
35. 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., Їр. 

English Composition for Beginners: by L. Tipping, 
M.A. One of the chief features of this book is 
the number and variety of exercises it contains. 
25. 64. 


THE Mitre Press. 

A Time Scheme for Shakespeare's Sonnets: by 
J. A. Fort, M.A. The author has made a very 
careful study of Shakespeare’s sonnets since 
1924, when he published ‘‘The Two Dates Son- 
nets of Shakespeare.’’ Не holds the view that 
the first 126 sonnets were addressed to the third 
Earl of Southampton, and were printed in 1609 
in their true chronological order. 85. 6d. 


METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 

A Book of Latin Letters: chosen and annotated by 
R. G. G. Levens. In this volume there is a 
collection of Cicero's correspondence containing 
close on a hundred letters from the hands of 
his contemporaries, only a very few of which 
have found their way into the school editions of 
Cicero's letters; by disinterring a number of 
others from their unmerited obscurity, and 
placing them side by side with Cicero's own 
letters in chronological order, this selection aims 
at giving a broader and more varied impression 
of Roman letter-writing in the closing years of 
the Republic than can be obtained by reading 
the letters of one man alone. Another new 
source is the correspondence of Fronto and 
Marcus Aurelius, which has been strangely neg- 
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lected since its discovery over a hundred years 
ago, and is at present available to English 
students only in the admirable Loeb edition of 
Mr. C. К. Haines. Тһе text is intended to be 
of sufficient length to supply a term's reading 
for a Sixth Form, working at the rate of some 
two hundred lines a week. 35. 64. 


JOHN Murray. 

Science Progress: A Quarterly Review of Scientific 
Thought, Work, and Affairs: January, 1930: 
edited by Sir Ronald Ross, K.C.B. 75. 6d. net. 

The Teaching of English: by Herbert E. Palmer. 
With Foreword by Sir Quiller-Couch. | This 
volume is the exposition of more than twelve 
years’ practical experience in English boys’ 
schools, primary and sccondary, nearly two 
years in French boys’ schools, and continuous 
time spent in educational work during seven 
years the author lived in Germany. It is 
written not only for qualified teachers of all 
grades, but also for those parents who wish to 
exert some sort of control over their children’s 
reading and esthetic activities. 3s. net. 


THoMAS NELSON AND Sons, LTD. 

The Foundations of History: Introductory Book: 
A Picture Book of the History of Our Own 
Land: by Richard Wilson, B.A. Containing 
48 coloured plates and other illustrations with 
very simple readings, beginning with the 
Ancient Britons and concluding with King 
George's visit to India. 15. 8d. 

The Foundations of History, Book В. Father 
Time's Tales: by E. D. Hancock. Simple 
stories of early days in the cradle of Western 
Civilisation—of Phoenicia, Carthage, Greece, 
Rome, and Britain. 25. 

Music Practice: Eyes Right!: A Supplementary 
Junior Pupils’ Book. 84. 

Modern Studies Series, No. 2. Second French 
Course: An Introduction to Written French: 
by R. L. Graeme Ritchie, D.Litt., and James 
M. Moore, M.A. The aim of this second course 
is to enable pupils to increase the oral proficiency 
they have acquired from the ‘‘First French 
Course,’’ and to bring them to the point at 
which they can read ordinary French. 25. 64. 

Modern Studies Series, №. 54. Les Aventures d'un 
Lutin : adapted and edited by C. E. Mills, B.A., 
and H. B. Mills, B.A. These stories are based 
on a tale by Madame de Witt. They have been 
both simplified and enlarged so as to be suit- 
able for the purpose of a First French Reader. 
Ап attempt has been made to keep the grammar 
within the limits of the ordinary First Year 
French Course, but the vocabulary covers a 
wide range. 15. 

(Continued on page 89.) 
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LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


Tbe Medical College and the Dental School of the London Hospital are fully equipped to meet modern 
requirements, The various departments are under the direct control of University Professors or Lecturers who 
devote their time entirely to work in their department, and who are assisted by a number of Demonstrators. The 
Hospital contains 839 beds, and is the largest General Hospital in England. Its position in the neighbourhood of the 
extensive docks, factories, and workshops of the East of London renders it for accidents one of the largest hospitals 
in tbe world. The Wards, Out-patient, and Special Departments present a wide field for clinical instruction, and 
afford exceptional opportunities for acquiring an extensive and practical knowledge of all phases of disease. 
FEES.—MEDICAL: Intermediate and Final Courses - - Entrance Fee, 20 guineas. Annual Fee, 40 guineas. 

Final Course - - - - - Entrance Fee, 10 guineas. Annual Fee, 40 guineas. 
DENTAL: Full Course £240 in four equal annual instalments. HosrPiTAL Course: £130 in two equal 
annual instalments. MEDICAL AND DENTAL (Six years’ Course): £360. 


SPECIAL COURSES AND REVISION CLASSES are held in Anatomy, Physiology, Pharmacology, and Pathology 
for the M.B. and Fellowship Examinations. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Scholarships and Prizes amounting to £1158, including four Entrance Scholar- 
ships, are awarded annually. 


RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other Hospital in the Kingdom. 


RESEARCH FUNDS to the value of approximately £113,000 permit of financial assistance being given to Students 
and Graduates engaged in medical research. 


ATHLETICS, RESIDENCE, &c.—A Clubs’ Union with an Athletic Ground of thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel 
on Hospital Grounds, College Dining Hall, &c. 


(Men Students only are eligible for admission.) 
A PROSPECTUS GIVING FULL PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE DEAN: 


Prof. WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., Mile End, LONDON, E.1, 
Who will be pleased to make arrangements for anyone wishing to see the Hospital and Medical College. 


SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, І «а., 


who are now receiving instructions regarding vacancies for Assistant Masters, 

Assistant Mistresses and Lady Matrons for the coming Term in Public and 

Private, Secondary and Preparatory Schools at home and abroad, will be 
glad to hear from candidates seeking appointments. 


THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. TERMS ON APPLICATION. 
| SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships in, or to takc over schools 
of their own, should communicate personally with Mr. TRUMAN, who 
undertakes all negotiations connected with the Transfer of Schools, and 
who is in a position to offer assistance and sound advice to purchasers, 
to whom no charge is made. 


Publishers of ‘‘SCHOOLS,” the most complete Directory of the Educational Establishments of Great Britain 
(3/3 post free); and of “THE JOURNAL OF CAREERS,” a Journal of interest to everyone connected 
with Education (1/- monthly). 


Offices: 61 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


Telegrams: " TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON." Telephone : GERRARD 3272. 
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Teaching of English Series : 


No. 146. Salute to Adventurers: by John 
Buchan. А reprint of one of this favourite 
author's best adventure stories. 15. gd. 

No. 148. A Key to Wilson's Précis, Notes, and 
Summaries: by Geoffrey H. Crump, M.A. 
Every exercise in Dr. Wilson's précis book 
has been worked out by the author, who has 
used the book in his English classes with 
conspicuous success. 25. 

No. 156. Shakespeare's Predecessors: Long 
Extracts from Elizabethan Playwrights: 
selected and edited by F. J. Tickner, B.A. 
The selected scenes are from plays by John 
Heywood, Nicholas Udall, Thomas Sackville, 
John Lyly, Thomas Kyd, Robert Greene, and 
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used, or likely to be used in the musical festi- 
vals, competitions, and examinations. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


Introductions to Modern Knowledge, No. 13. 


Weekday Christianity: by the Rev. P. B. 
Clayton, M.A., M.C., and the Rev. L. С. Apple- 
ton, М.А. Тһе essays in this book have for 
object to show the Christian spirit active in the 
weekday life. 64. net. 


SIDGWICK AND JACKSON, LTD. 


Experimental Chemistry: А · Simple Course: by 


F. Luke, B.Sc., and R. J. Saunders. In this 
course of lessons a boy or girl should be able to 
understand many of the processes by which 
nature is made to yield up her secrets and the 


Christopher Marlowe. With Suggestions for 


Staging. 15. 94. means by which these аге turned to account by 


No. 158. Тһе Wonder Book: by Nathaniel шан. 22” 
Hawthorne: edited by Robert Macintyre, 
M.A. A companion volume to the same UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS. 


editor's ‘Tanglewood Tales," with questions Modern Language Teaching: by Cloudesley Brere- 
and exercises, map, illustrations, and рго- ton, M.A. This book is based on a set of ten 
nounemg index: 25200. lectures given for the London County Council 
in the Lent Term of 1020 to the teachers іп 


Kecan PauL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND Co., LTD. 
day and evening schools, and embodies many 


The Art of Study : by T. H. Pear, M.A. This book 


discusses reasons for the success and failure of 
different individuals, not omitting intelligence, 
stupidity, and laziness. И asks whether the 
memory can be trained, and in what way learn- 
ing may have general transferred effects. It 
contrasts the art-forms of the lesson, the lecture, 
and the talk, and examines some modern ob- 
jections to lectures. It gives suggestions for 
increasing the student’s concentration upon 
work, for taking notes, and for using them 
afterwards. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND Son, Lrp. 


New-Prospect Readers: The Story of One-Ear: by 


Alan Sullivan. A tale of a dog who lived in 
the Arctic circle with the Eskimos. 84. 


Sır Isaac Pitman AND Sons, І/тр. 


Каћа: Methods and Suggestions for Work in the 


Home, Schools, and Women’s Institutes: by 
Annie L. Begg. Тһе author describes іп 
minutest detail the basic stitches, and advises 
concentration on these, until a reasonable pro- 
ficiency has been reached. 2s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND Sons, І.тр. 


The Reciter’s Second Treasury of Verse: New and 


Old: edited by Ernest Guy Pertwee. This 
volume is а new edition of the ''Second Treas- 
огу’ from which has been taken much of the 
old material and replaced by many new poems 
and excerpts from longer poems that are widely 


valuable criticisms and suggestions made by 
members of the audience in the free ''give and 
take’’ discussions that followed the lectures. 
It also contains the gist of a series of six 
articles which appeared in The Times Education 
Supplement during the Summer Term of 1929. 
The volume represents the result of some thirty- 
five years' close acquaintance as teacher, in- 
spector, and examiner with Modern Language 
teaching, including some knowledge of the 
methods employed in French and German 
schools. 7s. 64. net. 


The Columbus Regional Geographies : by Leonard 


Brooks, M.A., and Robert Finch. Senior 
Series, Book 2. North America and Asia. 
This book is intended for use with boys and 
girls about the age of 12 to 13. It is the 
second of four books designed to provide a 
Senior School course in Geonraphy for children 
over the age of 11. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 


School Certificate French Course : by E. Week- 
ley, M.A., and B. J. Hayes, M.A. The object 
of this book is to provide a course in French 
for a period of one or two years preceding the 
School Certificate Examination. It includes 
grammatical rules, tables of accidence, some 
reading matter, exercises, continuous English 
passages for translation into French, and 
material for free composition. 
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LOCAL OR NATIONAL? 


The President of the Board of Education has told 
us that the country at large is in favour of raising 
the school age, and that the opposition to the pro- 
posal comes from а few ''high-brow educationists. "' 
Whatever condemnation may be implied in this 
phrase must be attached henceforth to the Educa- 
tion Committee of the London County Council, the 
authority which is responsible for supervising the 
schooling of one-eighth of the population of Eng- 
land. The London Committee refuse to anticipate 
the passage of the promised Bill, and they desire to 
be assured that maintenance grants will be a 
national charge. Тһе majority would seem to be 
opposed to the raising of the school age by any 
single measure; and the Chairman, Sir John 
Gilbert, says that the Bill is hastily conceived with- 
out due consideration of its effect on other branches 
of education. But the Bill is not yet an Act, and the 
best rejoinder that Sir Charles Trevelyan can de- 
vise is to persuade the Government to press forward 
with the measure. The present delay is weakening 
the chance of its becoming law, and is also render- 
Ing it more and more likely that the extended school- 
ing will be of little value to the children. 

There is a valid economic reason for withholding 
young people of fourteen from the labour market in 
these times of severe unemployment. This is a 
national rather than a local concern, and if main- 
tenance grants are to be given they should come 
from the national exchequer and not from local rates. 
It must not be forgotten that the process known as 
derating has depleted very heavily the resources of 
many Local Authorities. While it is true that the 
first loss may be made good by exchequer grants, 
any additions to local expenditure will bear hardly 
on those who have not enjoyed the blessing of de- 
rating. It is to be regretted that this boon did not 
take the form of removing from local rates the 
entire cost of education beyond the expenditure on 
sites and buildings. This would have brought 
relief to all rate-payers, including those engaged in 
manufacture. It would also have removed the pre- 
sent anomaly by which a child's opportunity for 
educational advance depends very largely upon the 
locality in which he happens to be born. Every new 
development in our school system should give re- 


cognition to the fact that education is a form of 
national defence or insurance, not properly treated 
as a local burden any more than are the Army and 
Navy. 

Local interest there should be, and many of our 
Education Authorities display admirable zeal in the 
management of schools. Perhaps their zeal is most 
manifest when they are considering buildings and 
equipment. Іп matters, more strictly appertaining 
to education they depend on their official advisers, 
and listen, with more or less respect, to the counsels 
of Government inspectors. Sometimes local policy 
is in advance of, sometimes behind, the require- 
ments of the Board, and there is a phrase, ''back- 
ward authorities," which has almost an official 
sanction. These varying policies are, of course, re- 
flected in the schools, and presumably the children 
suffer under authorities which fail in their duty. 
This is manifestly unfair to the children concerned, 
and the only remedy is to relieve these defaulting 
bodies of financial responsibility. Тһе actual 
operation of our educational system need not be 
over-centralised. Їп every district there are men 
and women who are willing and competent to serve 
on local committees, and to help the Board and the 
teachers to make schools efficient. As things are, 
we have on Local Education Committees many whose 
main purpose is to curtail expenditure on the 
schools, not in a spirit of wise economy, but in one 
of resolute determination to save the rates. Тһе 
Board of Education are compelled to expend a vast 
amount of time and diplomatic energy in bringing 
backward authorities into line. 

It is easy to understand that these bodies will take 
no steps in anticipation of the Act for raising the 
school age. Ав our legal correspondent points out 
on another page, it may be that they have the law 
on their side in refusing to stretch their powers be- 
yond the terms of the existing Education Act. The 
wish may be father to the thought that the present 
administration may founder before the school age 
can be raised, and all the eloquent assurances of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan will leave them cold. Не should 
recognise this, and divert his efforts of persuasion to 
induce the Cabinet to pass the Bill, and to convince 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that maintenance 
grants must be a national and not a local charge. 
The London decision is unfortunate, but it 15 
momentous, and the President will do well to ponder 
over its meaning and probable results. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


Personal or Professional. 

In the minds of some teachers there is a rooted 
notion that registration is of no value unless it 
brings some personal advantage to themselves. 
“УУһас shall I get out of it?” is the question they 
ask. One possible reply—or rather retort—is that 
very little personal advantage can be expected in 
return for a single and final payment of £2. This 
sum represents the cost of a few days' golf, a few 
weeks' smoking, a few dinners and theatre visits, 
or a short motor trip. By sacrificing one of these 
delights a man cannot expect to obtain a permanent 
increase in salary or the certainty of early promotion. 
If such returns were economically possible we could 
solve the unemployment problem in a fortnight and 
pay off our war debt in three months. 

Registration is a matter of professional rather than 
individual concern. Every teacher who is qualified 
for the work expects to receive payment for doing 
it, and some measure of public consideration for his 
vocation. Не may even expect personal honour and 
the opportunity of winning distinction in the com- 
munity. As he looks for these benefits from the 
exercise of his profession, it is fair to remind him 
that he owes something in the way of return to the 
profession itself. Не must not be content to see its 
prestige lowered by the employment of unqualified 
or semi-qualified persons in responsible positions as 
teachers. He must help his fellows to formulate 
and maintain such professional standards of admis- 
sion and of efficiency as will serve to exclude the 
unfit and enable the community to understand what 
the work of teaching demands. 


The Dividing Line. 


: When we have established a clear division between 
those who satisfy the professional requirements and 
those who do not, registration will be more than an 
act of professional loyalty, and the registered teacher 
will be rightly regarded as entitled to prior consider- 
ation. The authorities will find it expedient to 
recognise the claims of registered teachers as those 
of men and women whose professional standing is 
warranted by their own representative body, created 
by Parliament for the purpose of forming and keep- 
ing the register of teachers. Sooner or later, the 
Board of Education will find it expedient to make 
use of the Teachers Registration Council as a means 
of determining the fitness of those who seek posts of 
responsibility in grant-aided schools. Hitherto the 
Board's ‘‘Certificate’’ has been used only in con- 
nexion with determining a teacher's fitness to be 
head of a public elementary school, and henceforth 
the Certificate will be granted on the result of exam- 
inations conducted, not by the Board as formerly, 


but by examining Boards working under University 
auspices. We are not told whether this new kind of 
Certificate will be required for headships in the pro- 
posed senior schools. Тһе present is an opportune 
moment for abandoning the idea of a ‘‘Certificate,’’ 
and adopting the wider and better notion of a licence 
to teach. This should be required from all who seek 
posts of responsibility and it should involve registra- 
tion. The requirement should apply to all heads of 
schools in future, whether the schools are grant- 
aided or independent, for it is intolerable that any 
impudent charlatan should be free to open a private 
"college" or ''high school’’ and collect fees from 
ignorant parents at the expense of innocent children. 


* M.R.S.T." 

In the February number of ''A.M.A." there 
appears a letter over the signature ''Registered 
Teacher" in which the writer asks: ''Could any 
teacher write the letters M.R.S.T. after his name 
without incurring the laughter of his colleagues?’’ 

Possibly not, and probably some teachers might 
be influenced by this ''crackling of thorns under a 
pot." А better course would be to direct the 
laughter of one's colleagues to the fact that archi- 
tects of the highest rank are ready to add the letters 
F.R.I.B.A. to their names, and that engineers do 
not giggle when one of their number is described as 
M.I.M.E., or even more quaintly as M.I.C.E. 

The teacher does not usually break into smiles 
when his name bears the addition of such letters as 
M.A., B.Sc., A.R.C.S., ог even F.R.G.S. Yet these 
initials have no professional significance whatever. 
Thousands are entitled to use them who do not 
teach and never intended to teach. Some who are 
thus entitled do not use them for professional pur- 
poses at all. А barrister-at-law does not think it 
necessary to record on his brief the fact that he was 
at Oxford in his youth. But he will use the letters 
K.C. if he has been called within the Bar. 

Instead of belittling their work by claiming that, 
it demands no equipment beyond a degree such as 
thousands of non-teachers have gained, these mer- 
chants of easy mirth should reconsider their own 
position. Claims to salaries on a professional scale 
and to proper standing in the community will hardly 
be justified if teachers themselves are content to 
rank as casual labourers and to despise the study 
of their craft. 


Mr. Sidney E. Wilson, Chief Mathematics Master 
at Blundell's School, Tiverton, Devon, has been 
appointed Head Master of Burton-onTrent Grammar 
School. 
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THE MONTH'S CAUSERIE. 


By Tue Бомімі. 


The London Verdict. 

I find that the decision of the London Education 
Committee against taking any steps towards pre- 
paring for raising the school age has given rise to 
much regret among teachers. They hold that in 
London the difficulties are by no means so great as 
in some parts of the provinces, and they fear that 
the London example may be followed by Local 
Authorities elsewhere, especially in districts where 
unemployment has brought a heavy burden on the 
rates. Wolverhampton is obdurate, and їп other 
parts of the country there is a growing inclination 
to wait until the Bill becomes an Act. Bath fur- 
nishes a notable exception, for there the Local 
Authority has already adopted a by-law raising the 
leaving age to fifteen. It is odd to remember that 
when they sought to do this a few years ago they 
were checked by the Board on the ground of 
economy. Now they are likely to be commended as 
praiseworthy exemplars. It is this kind of thing 
which makes educational administration very diffi- 
cult. Instead of smooth progress governed by con- 
sidered and reasonably uniform policy we have a 
series of jerky accelerations and partial stoppages, 
reminding one of a bus voyage down Oxford Street 
at midday. 


Progress and Direction. 

My Oxford Street bus is hardly adequate as a 
metaphor, since our educational chariot may be 
driven down a side street. This raising of the age 
is a good step in itself, but it will postpone still 
further the adoption of the scheme of Day Continua- 
tion Schools as proposed in the Fisher Act. This 
scheme was an excellent feature of that measure, 
since it provided systematic intellectual and social 
discipline for young adolescents, helping to tide 
them over a difficult period. Had it been in force 
during the past ten years, as designed, we should 
have had machinery for dealing with unemployed 
young people in helpful fashion, instead of leaving 
them to suffer through idleness. The Day Continua- 
tion School is in cold storage, and we have the offer 
of a new plan which embodies a somewhat different 
principle, and involves a complete recasting of our 
primary school system. This new plan is commend- 
able, but it represents a deviation from the original 
purpose of affording some kind of supervision and 
help to adolescents up to the age of eighteen. We 
need the junior secondary schools of various types 
suggested in the Hadow Report, but we need also 
the further schooling provided in the Fisher Act. 
Our progress should be steady and undeviating in 
the direction of better care for the youth of thc 
country. 


Nation or Church. 

Іп Manchester the Education Committee has 
drawn up a three-year programme which aims at 
providing junior secondary schools for all children 
between eleven plus and fifteen. The schools are 
grouped in districts, and in each district the schools 
best fitted for senior use will become junior second- 
ary or ''Hadow schools." Тһе rest will be attended 
by infants and primary pupils. Тһе scheme is not 
accepted by the Roman Catholic managers. They 
declare against grouping, and insist on retaining 
the parish as the unit of school administration. The 
Church of England managers are willing to co- 
operate with the committee in the district scheme, 
but the Roman Catholic attitude involves ап іп- 
definite continuance of the dual system. In a recent 
Encyclical the Pope has declared that: ‘‘it is neces- 
sary that all teaching and the whole organisation of 
the school, and its teachers, syllabus, and text-books 
in every branch, be regulated by the Christian spirit, 
under the direction and maternal supervision of the 
Church." This seems to leave nothing to be done 
by the State beyond paying the bill. It is understood 
that the ‘‘maternal supervision of the Church’’ stops 
short of material provision. An ancient controversy 
is here foreshadowed, and we may have to decide 
once again whether England is to be governed from 
Westminster or from Rome. 


The ** Religious Difficulty.” 


It is the fashion just now to utter smooth words 
and to pretend that the ‘‘religious difficulty” no 
longer exists. It 1s true that in some districts there 
has been a successful attempt to devise a scheme of 
reorganisation which will give content to both 
Anglicans and Nonconformists. The real difficulty 
comes when it is demanded that all the work of a 
school shall be under the control of a religious body. 
For many years past the State has concerned itself 
only with the instruction in secular subjects. 
Religious bodies have been asked to do no more than 
provide buildings in return for the right to manage 
the schools, and to have the kind of religious teach- 
ing they desired, while the State paid the bill. If 
further demands are pressed, the ‘‘religious diffi- 
culty’’ will revive, and it may be that our statesmen 
and administrators will perceive that there are only 
two ways of meeting it. One is to prohibit all forms 
of religious teaching in grant-aided schools. The 
other is to give an educational grant to the parent in 
the form of a school credit, leaving him to expend 
it—with such additional payments as he cares to 
make—on the education of his child, subject to the 
requirement that the secular instruction shall be 
adequate and given under proper conditions. 
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Comfort for Teachers. 

Last month I ventured to propound a few ques- 
tions concerning a statement in the organ of our 
education administrators to the effect that teachers 
in State schools have complete freedom. ] am 
assured in a recent issue that a parent has free 
choice of school provided that his demands are 
"reasonable" and do not include a school ''where 
the recognised accommodation is already fully taken 
ир.” Further, I learn that a teacher in a State 
school is not narrowly restricted as to the amount 
which he may spend on books and apparatus. My 
joy on learning this is somewhat tempered by a re- 
cent study of the Report of the Consultative Com- 
mittee, which tells me that ‘‘it seems almost certain 
that the amount spent on books represents less than 
опе per cent. of the total expenditure per child.” 
Finally I am informed that, while it is ‘‘perfectly 
true'' that teachers may be visited and inspected оп 
any day and at any hour without previous notice, 
“һе extraordinary thing is that they rather like it, 
presumably because they have something good to 
show, because they are quietly confident of them- 
selves, their capacity, and their achievements. They 
have no harrowing anxieties.” What а charm- 
ing picture is this. The happy and complacent 
teacher welcomes the kind inspector, and shows him 
what nice things he can do. I hope he is duly patted 
on the head. 


А Cry for Help. 

As an example of the good things which may be 
laid before the gentle and unheralded inspector I find 
in a contemporary the following query from a teacher 
seeking help. It runs thus: ''Will you please send 
me notes for an observation lesson on a house for 
Standard I children?" Presumably this naive in- 
quiry comes from a teacher who is drawing a salary 
and assumed to be somewhat ahead of a child in 
knowledge and intelligence. Тһе assumption is 
wrong, and the salary is not being earned. It is 
difficult to imagine a degree of helplessness more 
complete than that of a so-called teacher who can- 
not compile notes for a lesson on a house. И is 
difficult to see why a set lesson on such a topic 
should be inflicted on little children at all, but if we 
must have it, let it be done with spirit and in- 
telligence. The query is duly answered, and among 
the helpful hints are suggestions that the children 
should be told that the roof keeps the house dry, 
that the parlour is used too seldom, that the work of 
the glazier lets natural light into the house, that the 
foundations are laid first of all, and that the walls 
of the house ''give heat in winter." We have here 
an example of the old-fashioned type of ‘‘object 
lesson,"' from which children learn nothing new that 
is worth knowing at their age. 


Corporal Punishment. 

On another page will be found an article which is 
reprinted by permission from the Manchester 
Guardian with the kind consent of ‘‘Artifex,’’ a 
distinguished contributor to its pages. Тһе article 
evoked a brisk exchange of letters, the most strik- 
ing of which appeared over the signature ''Mater."' 
The word ‘‘striking’’ is not inappropriate, for this 
stern parent declared her belief in the efficacy of 
flogging, and said that she found it useful in the 
treatment of her daughters, aged respectively six- 
teen and eighteen. She said that her early exercise 
with the cane produced in her a physical nausea, 
but apparently she has overcome that disability and 
feels immense satisfaction, if not positive pleasure, 
in the fulfilment of her maternal duties as she under- 
stands them. Му difficulty in accepting her view of 
the efficacy of her method is that it seems to have no 
effect, since her daughters are approaching woman- 
hood without being good enough to escape the rod. 
It is interesting to note that in the House of 
Commons the Home Secretary recently said that 
girls undergoing detention in reformatories or other 
penal institutions are never flogged. Не added that 
such a practice would be entirely contrary to the 
rules as well as to the spirit of the treatment given 
in such places. So the daughters of ‘‘Mater’’ have 
a refuge available for them. 


Will the School Age be Raised ? 

Writing in The Schoolmaster апа Woman 
Teachers Chronicle of February 20, Mr. W. G. 
Cove, M.P., says that time and circumstances will 
be increasingly unfavourable to the Bill for raising 
the school age. Тһе measure, he says, is of first- 
class political importance; costly, difficult, unpopular 
with many, and therefore one which could only be 
carried through on a wave of courage and en- 
thusiasm. Тһе King's Speech made no mention of 
the project, and a deputation to the Prime Minister 
left Mr. Cove still in doubt as to the passing of the 
Bill. Не will believe that the school age will be 
raised when the Bill becomes an Act, and not until 
then. He reminds us that the House of Lords 
intend to use their revising power, which means a 
delay of two years at least, even assuming that the 
present administration continues. Іп these circum- 
stances he holds that the prospects do not justify the 
enrolment of large numbers of young teachers. 1% 
will be remembered that Mr. Cove is an official of 
the N.U.T. and a member of the Labour Party. 
It would be interesting to know what Sir Charles 
Trevelyan thinks of his views, opposed as they are 
to his own resolute optimism. If these аге the 
opinions of one of his colleagues he has good reason 
to beware of those of his opponents. The delay in 
passing the Bill justifies the former and encourages 
the latter. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE MODERN SCHOOL. 
І, 


Ву Н. С. Sr£ap, Ph.D., M.Sc., 


The Report of the Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education, which is the basis of our present 
schemes of reorganisation, is commonly known as 
the ‘‘Hadow Report," but its official title is “Тһе 
Education of the Adolescent." Ав everyone is 
aware, it concerns the education of the eleven plus 
child, and the inference is that the years immediately 
following that age are years of adolescence. 

The psychology of the adolescent is thus the 
psychology of children who will attend the new 
modern schools. This implies a new outlook and 
a new method for such schools. Originally, ele- 
mentary schools were instituted to cover the period 
of childhood—the pre-adolescent stage—and the 
methods suitable in the one case will prove inade- 
quate іп the other. As the outlook of the pre- 
adolescent differs from that of the adolescent, so 
must their schools differ in outlook. Ав the school- 
leaving age has been gradually raised, children enter- 
ing upon the period of adolescence have been retained 
in the elementary schools, and the criticism which 
has been directed against the work done in the years 
from twelve to fourteen has arisen from the attempt 
made to carry over to the years of adolescence 
methods designed for the years of childhood. 

The main point of the Hadow Report is the separa- 
tion of the years of childhood from those of adoles- 
cence, and the development of a system of education 
based on the needs of each division. Тһе new 
modern schools must provide facilities which have 
been lacking hitherto. Mere renaming of the schools 
and a shuffling of the children will not do. It is 
for the Education Authorities to see that reorganisa- 
tion is effective. But it is the teachers' job to see 
that the best possible and most suitable technique 
is developed. То carry over into the new schools 
the technique of the old will be fatal. А great oppor- 
tunity and a great task await us. We have to 
evolve a new type of school—not a mere continuation 
of the old. And the methods used in such schools 
must be based upon a clear knowledge of the nature 
and characteristics of the young adolescent. 

The task calls for teachers of wide sympathies, 
broad culture, controlled imagination, power of 
original thought, able to experiment and, more 
important still, to weigh up the results of their 
experiments. Am I asking for supermen and super- 
women? І think not. What I am asking for is а 
supply of teachers who are craftsmen and artists in 
their chosen profession, not to be satisfied with less 
than the realisation of the best that is in them. We 
have the honour of being pioneers—not for us is the 
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path of custom and convention. А pioneer's task 
is never easy, but his reward is always the opening 
of new fields of conquest for humanity. И is our 
privilege, through our work in this new sphere of 
education, to put the coming generation in the way 
of achieving fresh conquests for the good of all men. 

It is sometimes said that psychology is of no use 
to the teacher. I suggest that this is not the right 
way to look at the science which lies at the basis of 
our work in the schools. Education is gained pri- 
marily by the contact of mind with mind, and it is 
necessary to know something about the nature of 
mind before the processes of contact can be in any 
way controlled. Education is an application of psy- 
chology, and it has been well said that in all applied 
sciences there is a danger that too much emphasis 
may be placed on the applied and too little on the 
science. Тһе impulse to do makes us impatient of 
the desire to know. We usually prefer to act with- 
out knowledge, rather than to seek knowledge first 
and act afterwards. 

Ап objection may be raised to my statement that 
the new modern schools are schools for adolescents 
on the ground that in this country adolescence does 
not begin until about the age of fourteen with boys, 
and from twelve to thirteen with girls. But recent 
investigations have shown us the danger of con- 
sidering that adolescence does not begin until its 
physical signs appear. Тһе psychical changes begin 
a year or two before the physical ones and the first 
signs of coming adolescence can be found round 
about the age of twelve. In my opinion, this would 
have been the best age for the break. But we have 
not yet reached the ideal, and with the school- 
leaving age of fifteen our pupils would have had 
only three years at the senior school if the break 
had been made at twelve. When the leaving age is 
raised to sixteen we can make the period at the 
modern schools begin at about twelve. 

The life of the young person may be divided into 
three periods. The first is that of ‘‘infancy,’’ ex- 
tending from birth (or earlier perhaps) up to five 
years. The second is ‘‘childhood,’’ which extends 
from five to about twelve, while the third is ‘‘ado- 
lescence,’’ extending from twelve to about eighteen. 
In an ideal system there would be three correspond- 
ing types of schools—Nursery Schools, catering for 
the children under five years of age; ''Schools of 
Childhood’’ for those between five and twelve; and 
**Schools of Adolescence” for those beyond that age. 
These divisions are not clear cut; the individual does 
not suddenly cease to be an infant and become a 
child; nor does the child become an adolescent all 
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at once. Further, the periods during which the 
changes take place are not the same in every case. 
Sometimes the child reverts for a brief period to the 
habits and behaviour of infancy, or the adolescent 
may behave as a child. We do not all “рис away 
childish things’’ on reaching years of discretion. 
And when a child does so drop back for a brief 
time we are apt to be surprised and exclaim, ''I 
should never have thought it of you.” 

Since one stage passes by imperceptible degrees 
into the next, it is difficult to see wherein lie the 
differences between two adjacent stages. The 
problem may be approached from another angle by 
considering the main differences between infancy 
and adult life. If we do this, we shall be able to see 
what changes have taken place in the intervening 
period and so sketch out at least the groundwork 
of a psychology of the adolescent upon which we 
may base our methods in the new schools. 

One of the most obvious differences is the greater 
intellectual power of the adult. ^ Much research 
work has been done on this subject, but very much 
more remains to be done. Many psychologists 
adopt the view that depth of intellectual power does 
not develop very much after about sixteen years of 
age. From that age onwards the intellectual 
change which does take place appears to be hori- 
zontal rather than vertical. What do seem to 
develop after about the age of sixteen are specific 
interests and abilities. 

The second feature that appears to distinguish 
the adult from the child is that the former's actions 
are more integrated or inter-connected than those of 
thelatter. Тһе adult's mind seems to work more as 
a whole than that of the child; any action of a 
normal adult is more likely to be related to the rest 
of his personality than is usually the case with a 
child. With the latter it may be dependent upon 
the passing whim of the moment. This integration 
arises from the greater capacity for inhibition 
possessed by the adult, as may be seen if we con- 
trast the extreme cases of a deliberate action in the 
case of a well balanced adult and the impulsive 
conduct of the infant. In this contrast there are 
two outstanding features. Тһе impulsive action of 
the infant is usually concerned with the impulse 
itself; no account is taken in it of other tendencies. 
In the second place, it is hard to control and calls 
for immediate expression. The young child is in 
its early days impatient of delay or postponement 
in the satisfaction of a desire. These two character- 
istics may be connected, and the suggestion made 
that the small extent to which the individual im- 
pulses are brought into relation with the rest of the 
mind in infancy is closely connected with the fact 
that the child has not yet learned that immediate 
response to any stimulus is not always possible or in 
his best interests. А completer understanding of 


this problem of integration would certainly throw 
much light on the difference in intellectual power at 


different ages, for the higher reasoning powers, the 


capacity for general thought in abstract terms, seem 
to bear a close relation to the power of concentra- 
tion, a power in which co-ordination and inhibition 
of impulses play a very important part. 

The third distinction is concerned with certain 
features common to the emotional and imaginative 
traits of each period of life. The dreams of child- 
hood are more obviously egocentric than those of 
later years. With children again, there is missing 
the note of yearning or aspiration, that reaching 
out to something beyond the individual self, which 
is such a marked feature of later adolescence. 
The characteristic mark of this is the feeling that 
the self is incomplete and unsatisfactory. Тһе 
coming of this feeling is the starting point for the 
development of all ideals of life. ^ Briefly, this 
change betokens a progression from pre-occupation 
and satisfaction with the self to a greater interest 
in the outer world. It is the unfolding of a person- 
ality, so that the flow of feeling outward away from 
the self is facilitated. 

A fourth difference is concerned with the changes 
in the individual's relationship to his fellow beings. 
The most prominent feature of these changes is a 
lessening in the degree of independence shown. И 
development has followed sound lines the old childish 
feeling of dependence on others should tend to pass 
away, although this desirable end is not always 
achieved. It is the meaning of the saying, ''It is 
expedient for you that I go away." The young 
adult has to face the world in his own strength if 
һе is to achieve anything worth while. And, al- 
though when the time comes for him to do this there 
may be sadness in the heart of the parent or the 
teacher, there should also be joy ''that a man has 
been born into the world.” Some individuals never 
grow up; they need outer support on all that they 
undertake; they remain sensitive to public opinion 
and the opinions of their neighbours. They dare not 
act alone; they dare not think alone. То give their 
pupils the power to stand on their own feet and 
think and act from principle and not from habit, 
is one of the functions of a school for adolescents. 

The last feature to which I would refer is the 
fact of sexual maturity. This is the most out- 
standing and undeniable difference between children 
and adults. This physical change is accompanied 
by changes on the psychological side, the main one 
of which is that the capacity to love has grown 
stronger at the expense of the desire to be loved. 

Five features which distinguish adult life from 
childhood have now been described. Next month's 
article will trace the manner in which these changes 
are brought about during the transitional stage of 
adolescence. 
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LETTERS FROM A YOUNG HEAD MASTER. 
ХП. Phases. 


My dear H.,—Of your wisdom you have divined 
the cause of my long silence, and I appreciate, as 
ever, your insight and your sympathetic help. I 
have just been reading some of the letters you have 
written to me since my appointment here—I have 
the whole collection carefully filed—and а sudden 
wild hope came over me that one day they might be 
published; for any young Head Master steering his 
course by their guidance would be blest indeed. 

But you hate compliments; and there's much to 
be said now. І failed to write, as you suggest, be- 
cause I had nothing to say; and I had nothing to 
say because I was, not empty, but too full of 
thoughts. 

You warned me long ago that my troubles would 
descend upon me in the second year. ‘‘That,’’ you 
wrote, ‘‘1$ the crucial period in the existence of а 
new school, when the glamour of novelty has faded, 
and the critic pokes his nose out and says his malici- 
ous little say and sneers his nasty little sneer."' 

Well, it's not been quite as bad as that, but I'm 
not more than half-way through the second year yet, 
so I may expect that my troubles are by no means 
over yet. But I've been through quite enough to 
realise the penetrating wisdom of your warning. 
Looking back over the past eighteen months, I fancy 
I can distinguish three phases in the growth of the 
school. The first lasted twelve months; I think we 
have just entered upon the third, though in various 
ways the second is still with us. 

I was, as you know, faced with a novel problem 
when I was appointed here. It seemed to me 
possible to attack that problem only by finding out 
its main implications. бо the first year was a most 
happy-go-lucky one, a year of adventurous explora- 
tion in every sense of the word. Almost unlimited 
freedom for everyone; and, at first, everyone enjoyed 
it. And everyone revealed himself in his true and 
natural colours. Many would have liked that state 
of affairs to have continued. I found many aspects 
of it delightful, and you will find record of my 
enjyment in the exuberant letters I wrote to you. 
It meant hard work, but it was exhilarating. 

At the end of the first year I had a fairly clear 
idea of the shape of the problem. So I organised, 
and, as I hope, organised for victory. The summer 
camp was, on a small scale, a dress rehearsal for 
that organisation ; and I have never ceased to rejoice 
that I held that camp, for it revealed in twelve days 
more clearly than I could have dared to hope those 
upon whom I could rely in my organisation—and 
those upon whom I could not. 

I opened the second year with an organisation 
—in outline—complete. The second phase, the put- 
ting into practice of that paper organisation, com- 


menced. It worked; but stiffly at first, and with 
endless minor rubs and hindrances. Memories of the 
haphazard freedom of the first year clouded the minds 
of many, and there were criticisms, not loud but 
heartfelt, from those who could not appreciate a 
reign of law and order. Still, it worked, and as it 
worked, I continued further to organise. |І had 
tackled first the problems of discipline, department- 
alisation of work, delegation of responsibility, selec- 
tion of pupils. Next I got down to the question of 
standard of work. That implied further selection of 
pupils, and that brought me to the third phase. 

I might put this phase in a question, “15 a school 
to be a chapter in education, or not?" If it is, it 
must add something new to the chapters which pre- 
cede it: if not, then it will simply make a more or 
less fair copy of one of the chapters already written. 
I quickly discovered those who were in favour of 
original composition, and those who preferred to 
remain copyists. Straightway my school split into 
two, if not hostile, at least mutually suspicious 
camps. Апа there we are. 

Bound to happen, you will say. Yes, I can see 
it was, and I am not distressed. Those who are 
with me are stronger than those against me, and 
the latter dare not come out into the open. I have 
all the brains, courage, and character on my side, 
and it's a grand showing. The faint-hearted wonder 
where we are going, and hesitate to throw in their 
lot with us. But we go on; and I believe we know 
where we are going. So I will honestly subscribe 
myself, 

Yours hopefully and confidently, 
G. S. 


Ап African Tour. 


The Foreign Work Committee of Leplay House 
are arranging to take a group of their members and 
others to North Africa during the coming Easter 
vacation. They will have as their leader Mr. E. M. 
Keith Ellerton, F.R.I.B.A., of the University of 
Liverpool. The route covered is Algiers to Biskra 
and Touggourt, then to Tunis via Timgad and Con- 
stantine. In addition, a group will go to Holland 
for the purpose of studying art and architecture, 
and a further group will go to Brittany, making 
Carnac their centre, for archeological studies. АП 
interested in field studies from the point of view of 
architecture, history, geography, and sociology, 
should apply to Miss Margaret Tatton, Director, 
Leplay House Foreign Work Committee, 65 Bel- 
grave Road, S.W.1. 
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SOME MEMORIES OF А SCHOOL INSPECTOR. 
V. The Board of Education. 
Ву J. REEvEs. 


We are told that the Board of Education consists 
of the Lord President of the Privy Council, the 
principal Secretaries of State, the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. We 
are also informed that it never meets. 

With this policy of masterly inactivity we shall 
hardly be disposed to quarrel. The exalted person- 
ages named do not form a collection of educationists, 
though incidentally they may include one or two with 
some claim to belong to that category. Hence we 
have a demand for а ‘‘real Board of Education,” 
consisting, say, of representatives of the Universi- 
ties, the Local Authorities, and the teachers, together 
with such unattached, interested, progressive, and 


informed educationists as may be available. (Ву 
"informed educationists” is here meant those who 
possess actual knowledge of educational organisa- 
tion, principles, and practice gained by training and 
service in schools, colleges, and other scholastic in- 
stitutions.) 

The Board is the lineal descendant of a former 
body, the Committee of Council on Education, 
created in 1839, consisting of four principal members 
of the Cabinet. This Committee met for a time; 
and an account of the last meeting, held in 1880, 
appears in the ‘‘Parliamentary Reminiscences’’ of 
Lord George Hamilton, who was then its titular head 
(Vice-President). 

A general reduction of the departmental estimates 
having been decided upon (partly, it appears, because 
of the imminence of a General Election), Hamilton 
agreed to a reduction of the Education Estimates. 
But the Lord President and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer arranged for a further cut without con- 
sulting the Vice-President. Не demurred, and 
appealed to the Prime Minister, Lord Beaconsfield. 
The conversation that took place illustrated the com- 
mon aloofness of eminent statesmen from educational 
affairs. After Hamilton had given his account of 
the matter in question, the Premier asked, “15 there 
not a thing you call the Committee of Council on 
Education?" Тһе answer was an affirmative one. 
“Ат I on it?"—''Yes." И is gratifying, however, 
to record that Beaconsfield called for a meeting of 
the Committee, and at the meeting moved that ''the 
Committee do agree with the Vice-President," and 
as no opposition was offered by the President, the 
Chancellor, or any other member, the second cut was 
avoided. 

The long-continued failure of many politicians to 
recognise the fact that an increasingly democratic 


system demands at least an equal advance in the 
democratisation of education has brought some un- 
fortunate results. 

The central defect has been the succession (not, 
of course, entirely unbroken) of what may be called 
non-educational, stop-gap, or makeshift heads of the 
department. These have been sufficiently common 
to excite the remark that the presidency is “а home 
for lost politicians, a resting place for political birds 
of passage." Now and then this state of affairs has 
been relieved in some measure by the advent of 
interested and earnest chiefs, such as Mundella and 
Acland. 

During the greater part of my inspection period 
I noted regretfully the absence of any apparent 
attempt on the part of the parliamentary heads of 
the Board to promote general educational interest 
and understanding among the people. Mr. Fisher 
took this task in hand, and showed us that educa- 
tion should be the concern of the whole community. 

We may hope, though we can hardly expect, that 
the degree of zeal, combined with knowledge, that 
at present obtains at the head of our educational 
service will continue without further interruption 
amid the whirligig of political life. But we have to 
contemplate the possibility of a reversion to con- 
ditions which, if not so flaccid as those of some 
earlier periods, do not arouse more than a tepid, 
theoretical] interest on the part of the people in 
general or offer more than a doubtful prospect of 
advance in a more or less remote future. Іп such 
conditions there is danger of being led in wrong 
directions in both idea and practice. 

As regards guidance, our system has long been 
open to the criticism of foreign and colonial educa- 
tionists. А recent example, embodied in a dialogue 
between a German pedagogue, who was visiting 
English schools, and one of our head masters, may 
be quoted (the conversation occurred before the 
present Government came into being, and there was 
no mention of the Parliamentary Secretary) :— 

“Үош have a Board of Education with a President, 
have you not?” 

“Yes.” 

“Was the President an inspector or a school- 
master?” 

“No.” 

“Тһеп how сап he know enough about the 
schools?” 

“Не is advised by the Secretary.’ 

“Регһарв he was an inspector or a schoolmaster?” 

Мо?! 


“It is very funny. I cannot understand. . . ." 
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PUREST RAY SERENE. 
Ву В. A. C. OLIVER. 


Not the least interesting volume in the Stanford 
library of old school books is that entitled ““Мивіса! 
Leaves.” This is a collection of ''Hymns for Sab- 
bath Schools," compiled by Philip Phillips, and 
published at Cincinnati probably in 1865. Many of 
the numbers had already appeared, as the Preface 
remarks, ''twenty gems at a time." From the same 
source we learn that ‘‘The poetry is almost entirely 
new, and written expressly for Sabbath Schools,’’ 
although many old favourite hymns are also included. 
“Тһе music,” too, ‘‘is carefully composed and finely 
adapted to the words, by the most popular writers, 
who have had long and active experience in Sunday 
School music." The fitness of the work for its pur- 
pose is further emphasised by the statement that 
"All the songs contain some important Scripture 
lesson or practical truth, which the Sabbath School 
is designed to teach.” 

The book is interesting as a typical example of the 
school texts of the period, with their rather uncer- 
tain quality as literature but their unfaltering moral 
purpose. But it has an interest beyond this. It is 
an example of how good and bad things in literature 
may be thrown together with a fine unawareness of 
their incongruity. Тһе collection contains, side by 
side with such things as we shall quote later, hymns 
like ‘‘Jesus shall reign," which, having stood the 
tests of time and use, may be considered as classics. 
One might be inclined to accept this disharmony as 
evidence of a lack of standards in matters of taste 
in America. Reflecting, however, that the metrical 
versions of the Psalms as sung in the Scottish 
churches (for example), shorn of their grand tunes 
and their associations, would themselves often be 
little better than “гіте doggerel,’’ one is forced to 
reject the evidence ! 

Be that as it may, some of the songs in this col- 
lection are marvellously bad; and as such they are 
legitimate game for the hunter of verse that is so 
execrable as to be positively comic. Is not this. 
for example, indeed a “рет”? 


As a beam of light, in its clear bounding flight. 
Comes glancing from river to tree, 

So a smile is reflected from face to face, 
Where hearts are all glad and free. 


Chorus. 
Scatter smiles, bright smiles, 
Scatter smiles, as you pass thro' the world, 
Scatter smiles, bright smiles, 
Scatter smiles, as you pass thro' the world. 
In justice it must be said that the philosophy and 


expression are not worse than those of the ‘‘sermon- 
ettes" which in America are offered in the news- 


papers or launched in an unctuous voice over the 
radio ! 

The compilers of reading books complained that 
they had difficulty in finding literature for children 
that was ''simple without being silly." The author 
of the following verses seems to have faced the 
same difficulty, but without overcoming it :— 


Song of the Infants. 
Some call us infants, 

Our life just begun; 
Some call us ''the fathers,’’ 
They must be in fun; 
Some wish we were many, 
Yet others we guess, 

When we're in a frolic, 
Must wish we were less. 


We bring the bright pennies, 
They're little, we know; 
But, love going with them, 
To dollars they'll grow; 
As much as this, surely, 
We children can see: 
If there were no pennies, 
No dollars there'd be. 


We may readily admit this claim of the children 
to perspicacity; but we are fain to suspect the feel- 
ings with which they may have sung this song of 


The Sunday School. 


The Sunday School, that blessed place, 
Oh! I would rather stay 

Within its walls, a child of grace, 
Than spend my hours in play. 


We conclude our selection with two songs that 
are not without topical interest at the present day. 
The first of these is entitled “Тһе Sparkling Water.” 


The Sparkling Water. 
(A Temperance Song.) 


Some sing the praise of rosy wine, 
Its sparkling colour bright; 

But in such songs with them to join 
We cannot take delight; 

We have a rich and noble theme, 
Fit for a prince and king, 

"Tis water pure and fresh and good, 
From the bright and sparkling spring. 

Chorus. 
Sing merrily, О! Sing merrily! 
Sing merrily, О! Sing merrily! 
Sing merrily, O! Sing merrily, O! 
Sing merrily, merrily, O! 
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This will give health and joy and peace, 
Refreshing ev'ry power; 

We want no better thing than this 
In trial's darkest hour ; 

To cheer the heart and quench the thirst, 
It is the very thing; 

Then give us water, pure and good, 
From the bright and sparkling spring. 


The praise of water as a beverage is a theme 
which has been strangely neglected by our singers, 
in curious contrast with the treatment of the liquids 
which have inspired such great lyrical outbursts as 
"Back and side go bare, go bare,” ‘Соте, land- 
lord, fill the flowing bowl," and many others. But 
must we not admit that the author of the following 
song has in his way achieved a certain greatness? 


Crystal Spring. 
(Allegro.) 
Duet: 
What is beauty’s deadliest foe? 


Responsive Chorus: 
"Tis the still. 


Duet: 
What sheds countless charms below? 


Responsive Chorus: 
"Tis the rill. 
Duet: 
See it spreads before the eyes, 
Beauties of a thousand dyes; 
Full Chorus: 
О! ’tis sent in full supplies, 
Drink thy fill, drink thy fill. 
Duet: 
What can mar the sweetest face? 


Responsive Chorus: 
Alcohol. 
Duet: 
What can dress it up with grace? 
Responsive Chorus: 
Showers that fall. 
Duet: 
See on them the landscape sink, 
Paint the grass, and deck the pink; 
Full Chorus: 


Come, О! come with joy and drink, 
Great and small, great and small. 


With what we may call this gem of the first water, 
we leave the book. 


DEPARTMENTAL LEGISLATION. 


The proposal now before Parliament to alter the 
school-leaving age raises questions, not only admin- 
istrative, but constitutional. Under the existing law 
compulsory school attendance ends at fourteen years 
of age as defined by the Act. The Bill to raise that 
age to fifteen by 1931 is not yet passed, and may 
conceivably not be passed. Authorities, rural and 
urban, London among them, are declaring that 
arrangements in building and in staffing cannot possi- 
bly be completed in readiness for the situation to be 
created in twelve months’ time. The Board of Edu- 
cation as the Central Authority, on the assumption 
that the law will then be changed, is putting pressure 
upon the Local Authorities, who are not yet ready to 
make that assumption, 


POWERS AND DUTIES UNDER Тн!$ Аст. 


Until the law as to school attendance is altered, it 
is submitted that neither Local Authority nor Central 
Authority has the power to travel outside the statutes 
in force. Part II of the 1921 Act 15 concerned with 
Powers and Duties—‘‘It shall be the duty of the 
Council to submit schemes’’ for the exercise of 
their powers as education authorities. The ‘‘powers’’ 
are set forth in the Act. They are powers, that is, 
under ''this Act." And ''this Act" makes it com- 
pulsory on every parent “оҒ every child between the 
ages of five and fourteen, or if a by-law under this 
Act so provides, between the ages of six and four- 
teen, to cause the child to receive elementary instruc- 
tion in reading, writing, and arithmetic." The duty 
of the Authority is to provide the schools, and main- 
tain them—maintain them only if already provided 
otherwise (Section 17). 


LEGISLATION BY CIRCULAR. 

Roughly and briefly that is the position. Local 
by-laws may extend the school attendance age to 
fifteen, but few by-laws of that kind have been 
adopted. By what authority therefore does the 
Board of Education, which is merely an administra- 
tive department, assume to itself powers of compul- 
sion, or even of direction, which the existing law 
nowhere gives it? After all, Local Councils acting 
through their Education Committees are Education 
Authorities, and constitutionally the Board may only 
step in where the Local Authority has failed to carry 
out its duty “‘under thts Act." Until some amend- 
ing Act is put upon the Statute Book, they are not 
bound by conditions which, however desirable they 
may be in themselves, are not yet in beihg. Assum- 
ing it be desirable to make the change in the age of 
compulsory school attendance, it must be made under 
Statute. The time of enforcing the law can be fixed 
by the Act which makes the law. The Board of 
Education in this matter, as in many others, is again 
arrogating to itself the claim to legislate by circular. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE LEARNING. 
II. Vocabulary. 


The bugbear of all students of languages is the 
learning of a vocabulary. How is it possible to 
remember the hundreds of words that one must 
acquire? То use a language with ease it is neces- 
sary to know at least three thousand words, and this 
means the learning of ten words a day for a year, 
not counting Sundays. Easy you might think! It 
is, of course, easy to learn the first three hundred in 
a month, but when the second and third months arrive 
and you have to revise what you have already learnt 
in order to retain them and to continue your task 
of ten new words a day, ''there's the rub." In 
addition, the constant turning up of words in the 
dictionary is heartbreaking. But when the diction- 
ary must be used I cannot forget the advice I once 
read in the preface of a classical dictionary, which 
advice I subsequently turned to account to my great 
advantage, namely, to read in the paragraph devoted 
to the word everything referring to it. И is indeed 
surprising how this helps in the acquisition of a 
vocabulary. І have read that the Jesuits, who are 
admittedly great teachers, always insist on repetition 
as the greatest of all means of enabling one to retain 
what is learnt, and this method is certainly employed 
by reading in the dictionary everything connected 
with the word one turns up. But to have to start 
with a dictionary is very tedious, and it is advisable, 
therefore, to buy any small grammar that contains 
vocabularies and learn off by heart about five 
hundred words of everyday use. I think it is utter 
waste of time to learn at the beginning of one's 
studies such words as ''lapel,'' ‘‘wainscot,’’ ''petal,"' 
"scythe,'' ‘‘detriment.’’ Learn only words in every- 
day use, and, to find out whether a word corresponds 
to that description, ask yourself how many times a 
day you might want to use that word in your ordinary 
conversation. Тһе verbs ''come, go, follow, bring, 
take, walk, eat, drink, travel," or the nouns ‘‘floor, 
street, paper, food, drink, wall, house, garden, 
light, heat” are instances of words in everyday use, 
indispensable to the expression of our simple wants 
and desires. 

Having acquired about five hundred essential 
words, you can then increase your vocabulary by the 
following method. When reading, write down 
every word you do not know. Choose preferably a 
newspaper to begin with. It will only cost you 
about twopence and will provide you with a great 
store of reading matter and words. When you have 
written the word put down its meaning at the side. 
Learn, and repeat when forgotten, until the word 
is definitely yours. It is easy to carry with you a 


small notebook of about one hundred pages with 
twenty lines to the page. This book, when full, 
would provide you with about two thousand words, 
but my experience is that you never fill it in spite of 
the fact that you need far more than this number of 
words to use a language properly. It seems that 
when you arrive at a certain stage, the practice in 
reading and the constant reference to a dictionary, 
in addition to the fact that you begin to learn the 
meaning of words through the ideas conveyed by the 
context, have endowed you with hundreds of words 
which you have made no conscious effort to acquire. 
This constant reading of the newspaper and con- 
tinued use of the notebook vocabulary are invaluable 
aids to the acquisition of a language. A newspaper 
is preferable to a book, I think, for in the latter 
you often find descriptive scenes in which the authors 
employ words that are rarely used, words which, if 
they are to be learnt at all, may be learnt when one 
already knows the language. 
VERBS, 

A great French writer said ''Le verbe est l'áme 
du discours,” and there is no doubt whatever about 
the truth of this. It is the axis of the wheel of 
language—vou cannot speak without it. Неге 
again, if rational methods are adopted, it is not 
difficult to acquire very rapidly a first-rate know- 
ledge of the subject. 

The regular verb must be learnt, and for an aver- 
age person this should not take up much time. Let 
me again base my remarks on French, as a language 
that most people attempt in this country. А person 
of ordinary attainments should be able to learn the 
four regular conjugations in his spare time in four 
days without any effort. To learn the verb it is 
advisable to buy a small paradigm of the verbs in 
which you can see the whole scheme of each conjuga- 
tion on a page—one conjugation to the page. When 
you see the conjugation in this wav you get a clear 
conception of the whole and are able bv comparison 
to note the difference and to see the variation in the 
various tenses and moods. Once vou have learnt 
the regular verbs, vou have broken the back of the 
language. But they must be known thoroughlv and 
revision isgthe key of their retention. This revision 
is much more profitable than learning the excep- 
tional irregular plurals of certain classes of nouns. 
Next learn the more common irregular verbs, again 
testing them by the utility rule. For instance, in 
French there is a defective verb éclore, meaning ‘‘to 
bud,” “to hatch," &c. How often does one use the 
word “Чо hatch” or “Чо bud"? But another irregu- 
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lar verb savoir, "to know,” is rarely out of one's 
mouth. If “Чо hatch" were the only unusual word 
one had to learn, it would not matter, but when his 
mind is overburdened with even more unusual matter 
of irregular formation, is it to be wondered that a 
youth or an adult turns with loathing from the study 
of languages and that English-speaking people have 
a reputation, amounting almost to a legend, for in- 
capacity in acquiring them? The best way of all 
to learn irregular verbs is to learn at first the more 
important of them, those which one judges to be of 
frequent occurrence. Though they appear unusually 
irregular at first, they retain a very striking resem- 
blance to the regular verbs and their irregularity 
is morc apparent than real. "The less used irregular 
verbs can be acquired gradually by reading. 
READING. 
As much reading as possible is а cardinal necessity 


to anyone who wishes to learn a language. You 
must soak yourself in the language. In reading we 
are ‘constantly revising the vocabulary we have 


learnt, as the same words repeat themselves every 
few lines, the verbs show themselves in all their 
moods and tenses, and the fact that one is reading 
the living language in a newspaper, instead of learn- 
ing innumerable dry-as-dust sentences and exceptions 
to rules in the grammars, is the greatest incentive to 
further work and brings consequent rapid progress. 
What a feeling of satisfaction comes to the pupil 
when he is able to read half-a-dozen consecutive lines 
in a foreign newspaper or a book. Не feels that he 
is at last in touch with things. All languages are 
regular for the greater part, and when he comes 
across a difficulty how much less boring it is for him 
to turn it up than it would be were he spending 
hours poring over a grammar learning wearisome 
rules and exceptions. Those half dozen lines make 
him feel that he is at last making headway, and that 
if he can read six lines, why not sixty or six hundred. 

When learning the first five hundred words with 
which to start, the student should be careful that the 
words are root words. For instance, in French it 
might be advisable to learn the verb, e.g. mesurer. 
This gives at once without scarcely any further effort 
of memory the associated words mesure, mesurage, 
mesureur. Or take the word miner, tto mine.” 
Here vou have associated to it mineur, minéral, 
minière. There is no need to learn these words; 
they follow from the root word, and in this way one's 
vocabulary is considerably enlarged. Such a method 
is applicable to all the Latin languages, and perhaps 
more so to the Germanic tongues. 

One final remark on this subject may be permitted. 
The newspaper covers such a wide range that the 
vocabulary acquired from. them covers almost all 
topics оп which it is necessary to converse or to 
write, and it is surprising they are not more utilised 
for studv than thev are at present. 
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THE TROUT AND THE PIKE. 


Of all the dwellers in our British waters, the trout 
and the pike are perhaps the two most generally 
known. Well shaped, the variable colouring of the 
trout shows differing schemes of surprising beauty ; 
also it appeals in a satisfactory way to the appetite, 
more particularly if it be fed on fresh-water shrimps 
and their companions. 

The colouring of the common trout inclines to 
yellow, marked with dark shades of green, black, or 
violet, and decorated with spots of red and black. 

Widely distributed, in rivers and streams о! 
diverse size, its dimensions and weight vary greatly, 
depending оп the amount and quality of its food as 
well as upon age. It is said that trout feeding on 
water-weeds are neither so delicate in flavour nor 
so brilliant in colour as those which feed on the 
small living ereatures of the waters. Like other 
fishes the trout enjoys the season of the Мау flies, 
when the rivers and streams are covered with the 
tribes of the ephemera. 

Generally, spawning takes place in late autumn. 
The egg is about the size of that of the frog and is 
slightly yellow in colour. When first hatched, the 
voung fish has a volk-sac attached to it, on which 
it feeds for some davs, until it can catch and eat the 
tiny water creatures which sustain its early life. It 
grows slowly, taking more than a year to attain. the 
length of three inches. From one to two pounds is 
considered a good size for this fish, although it has 
been known to grow to a weight of fifteen pounds. 
The lake trout averages twenty-five pounds, and 
occasionally doubles that weight. 

The pike (Esor lucius) is also variable іп its 
colouring. Іп shape it 15 long and narrow, with 
a pointed head, strong jaws, and sharp teeth, which 
it uses with vigour, for it has а hearty апа іп- 
discriminate appetite. It is even credited with 
attacks on human beings. Voracity and ferocity 
appear to be its most marked characteristics. Its 
spawning time is spring, when a quiet spot is 
chosen, where the eggs will be likely to be undis- 
turbed. Although the spawning is prolific, many 
eggs are said to be unfertile. 

A good pike may weigh from thirty to [опу 
pounds, but some have been taken from British 
waters weighing seventy pounds. 

The food of the pike is mainly animal, 
tendencv to cannibalism. 


with a 


Our Nature Study Pictures. 
The pictures by Miss Winifred Brooke may be 
obtained in sets suitable for school use. Application 
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UTILITY BOOKS. 
By E. E. REYNOLDS. 


It is pathetic to see week after week inquiries. in 
certain papers on matters that could be settled by 
ten minutes in а Reference Library. Such questions 
as these are typical :— 

“Сап vou refer me to any book on maps, ancient 
maps, and map-drawing ?"' 

"What is supposed to be the origin and meaning 
of plaving cards 2" 

"Will you kindly give me the titles of a few 
volumes Бу Mr. W. H. Davies, the poet?” 

"Who are the publishers of the 'Life of the 
Duchess of York,' by Lady Cynthia Asquith, pub- 
lished some months аро?” 

Then come the usual requests for the origin of 
names ! | 

Some may feel that such queries do, at any rate, 
show an interest in books and an inquiring mind; 
they certainly show ап amazing lack of knowledge 
of where to get information, and the schools cannot 
be held quite blameless in the matter. Опе aspect 
of the case was put by Lord Eustace Percy to а 
meeting of the Association of Assistant Masters. 
He asked the pertinent question: ‘Were grammar 
schools teaching their pupils to find their way about 
by the help of books? Secondary school teachers 
knew how to teach too well, and led their pupils to 
rely rather too much upon what thev were told and 
not sufficiently upon what could be found out in the 
school library.” 

It is tempting at this point to deal fully with the 
topic of school libraries; there are many schools 
where the pupils would find out verv little in their 
libraries, for the reason that the means of buving 
books of the right kind do not exist. Large sums 
of money are provided to equip laboratories and 
workshops, and to supply materials for experiments, 
but too often there is very little money to be had 
for the library, for material that will last and not 
be destroyed in use. It is possible to find the cash 
for a delicate piece of electrical apparatus that mav 
cost a sum that. would make the English master 
happy for many months. Yet if he were rashlv to 
apply for a copy of the ''New English Dictionary” 
at the price of £63 he would be laughed to scorn, 
although the purchase would be for a generation 
and not for a term. 

"Books cannot teach the use of books’’; for that 
reason it is worth while considering how far it is 
possible to instruct pupils in the use of books, and 
especially of reference books. If this could be 
accomplished there would be little need for such 
elementary questions as those at the beginning of 
this article. 

The first requirement is that there should be a 
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room set apart for the librarv; this is not always 
provided, and too often when there is a special room 
it is also used as a spare classroom. The librarv 
should only be used for one purpose—as a library. 
It should be well lighted and comfortable, so that 
the pupils feel that it is a pleasure to go in there. 
If practicable there should always be someone in 
attendance to give help in finding books, or to sug- 
gest suitable reading for апу definite purpose. 
There should be amply opportunity for browsing ; 
forced taste will never lead to true appreciation. 
Once an interest has been roused in a subject or a 
type of writing, it will inevitably lead on to some- 
thing else. It will be in miniature the story of the 
man who looked into the British Museum Reading 
Room one day to verify a minor point in history, 
and stopped to write an authoritative work on the 
period. 

Our chief concern here is with the reference side 
of the library. It would be best perhaps to make a 
suggestion as to the books that should be there. 
Making lists is alwavs a dangerous practice, but 
here it is unavoidable to show the scope of the work 
proposed. I would like to head the list with the 
"New English Dictionary,’’ but in the present state 
of opinion I haven't the courage. It is assumed 
that good small dictionaries for English апа 
languages are provided for class use. 

A good etymological Dictionary d English, such 
as Weekley's. (Murray. £2. 2s.) 

“Dictionary of English Usage” 
(Oxford. 7s. 6d.) 

Chambers's Encyclopedia. (£10.) 

‘Concise Dictionary of National 


(Oxford. Жі. 15.) 


Fowler. 


Biography.” 


Chambers's ‘“‘Cyclopædia of English Literature.” 
(£3-) 

Smith's — ''Classical Dictionary.” (Murray. 
Ж. Г. 15.) 

Roget's “Thesaurus.” (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 


Brewer's 
(£1. 55.) 

Brewer's “Reader's Handbook." (6$.) 

"Introduction to the Survey of English Place- 
Names": Бу Mawer and Stanton. (Cambridge. 


£1.) 


"Dictionary of Phrase and Fable." 


Chambers's “Gazetteer of the World.”  (15s.) 
"Contemporary British Literature”: by Manly 
and Rickert. (Harrap. 7s. Od.) 


Onions's “Shakespeare Glossary." (Oxford. ss.) 
To the above should be added a good atlas, the 
current number of ''Whitaker's . (6s.), 
"The Statesman’s Year-Book"" (£1), and Brad- 
shaw's Time Tables, English and Continental: The 
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school should also belong to the National Book 
Council, so that the library can contain the com- 
plete set of their bibliographies. 

The whole of this reference set of books costs less 
than £25; when that is weighed against some 
expenses that school authorities meet without a 
murmur, it is a small investment for material that 
will last for many years. 

It is one thing to get a collection of reference 
books; it is quite another to teach the use of them. 
These may all be termed utility books; they are 
tools for use, but like other tools their use has to 
be learned. The top forms of the school should re- 
ceive definite instruction in the value of such books, 
and the scope of the information that can be ob- 
tained from them. Ап English period once a term 
could be well spent in taking each book in turn, 
pointing out its scope and use. 

The list given includes ‘‘Whitaker’s Almanack’’ 
and ‘‘Bradshaw.’’ Both are invaluable books, and 
are constantly in use. They supply in convenient 
form information that we are often in need of for 
our ordinary work. Perhaps the geography master 
should deal with the Bradshaw, and work out in- 
teresting journeys both in these islands and on the 
Continent with times of trains and routes. This 
would add considerably to the reality of some of his 
work. 


A BRILLIANT TEACHER 
FOR THE DARK DAYS 


Let your Students see diagrams, maps, photographs or actual 
objects in full colour, projected as a ten-foot picture by Zeiss 
Ikon Epidiascope. This Epidiascope has been specially de- 
signed for school use. It has been simplified, needs no special 
wiring, and embodies all the latest improvements in design. 

Write us for particulars and call for a demonstration 


SANDS, HUNTER & CO. LTD. 


Specialists in School Projection Apparatus 
37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR 


USE IN SCHOOLS. 


LETTER TO EDITOR. 


The School Journey Association. 

Dear Sir,—The School Journey Association 15 an 
organisation entirely voluntary in character, whose 
purpose is to secure facilities and concessions 
enabling Homeland and Continental school journeys 
to be undertaken at minimum cost, so that the 
largest possible number of children may participate 
in the indubitable benefits of this educational 
method. 

To its 3,000 members there are available a list of 
nearly оо hostels in various parts of England, cheap 
fares, a unique and most comprehensive scheme of 
insurance, detailed itineraries with costs for jour- 
neys in many parts of Europe, together with advice 
and other assistance based upon thirty years of 
experience. 

In 1929, under the auspices of the S.J. A., nearly 
50,000 children, in groups of from twenty to forty, 
enjoyed an educational holiday with their teachers. 


From London alone about 17,000 boys and girls. 
spent a fortnight in a new environment, and for 
many of them the school journey provided a first 
acquaintance with the sea or country-side. 

Nearly 6,000 children visited the Continent, this 
being a phase of the school journey movement 
which has developed in a remarkable degree during 
the last few years. 

With the idea of affording them an insight into 
the organisation of school journeys abroad, a party 
of teachers will be taken to Paris during the Easter 
holiday. Тһе usual tourist programme (with special 
concessions) will be followed, introductions to in- 
fluential personages helpful to organisers will be 
effected, contact with school journey parties staying 
in Paris will be established, and, in general, plea- 
sure will be happily combined with business. The 
cost will be £7. 10s. for a full eight-day venture, 
and applications to join the party are invited. 

Another form of school journey which 1s becom- 
ing increasingly popular involves the transference of 
classes or groups of scholars with their teachers to 
the homes and classrooms of children abroad. In 
turn the róle of host is assumed by the other group, 
the whole period of the exchange covering six or 
eight weeks. 

The S.J.A. can arrange such exchanges during 
1930, and will gladly deal with inquiries from 
English schools.—Yours faithfully, 

H. W. BARTER, 
Hon. General Secretary. 

35 Parkview Road, Addiscombe. 

February 12, 1930. 
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NOTES ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 
Ву К. W. Pace. 


III. Literature. 


Each term a senior pupil should be expected to 
taste, chew, and digest a play of Shakespeare's or 
a prose play, a prose book, and a selection of verse. 
The book of prose ought not, as a rule, to be a 
novel, but a book of the type of ''Travels with a 
Donkey,’’ or a collection of essays. Novels may апа 
should be read during periods of leisure, and there- 
fore a school library is essential. 

The first reading of any play should be a rapid 
one to seize the drift of the story it unfolds and to 
appreciate its development. To ensure that com- 
prehension is fairly exact and full, a written sum- 
mary of each scene must be made by each pupil in 
his literature note-book. The summary need only be 
very brief, but it must be clear and accurate. This 
cursory reading may be followed by discussions on 
broad problems aroused by the play, but any de- 
tailed examination should be deferred until the third 
reading. The second reading will be a deliberate 
preparation for reading in character. Parts may be 
allocated to each pupil in turn, and he will be re- 
quired to read his part with complete accuracy of 
diction and some animation of tone. The class will 
be invited to act as friendly critics of the reading, 
and specimen readings may be given as effectively 
as possible by the teacher or by gifted pupils. 

The third reading should be devoted to a detailed 
examination of linguistic, literary, and esthetic 
problems. Knotty passages should be paraphrased 
orally and in writing, allusions traced to their 
sources, the influence of character on character ob- 
served and commented on, and striking passages 
ought to be memorised. Such passages should 
always be transcribed into a commonplace book, and 
with them will go poems, passages of prose, and ex- 
tracts from the Bible; and these noble examples of 
English speech should be frequently revised, so that 
they may become each pupil's permanent possession. 

The study of verse will follow similar lines. First 
there should be silent reading, followed by an oral 
summary of the poem. Тһе teacher or a pupil 
should then read the poem aloud, and his reading 
should be succeeded by the pupils' reading. А dis- 
cussion of the poem will follow. At the outset the 
teacher must ensure that the poem is properly under- 
stood; he will very probably encounter fantastic and 
comic misunderstandings of plain statements. ''And 
coughing drowns the parson's вам”; “А wet sheet 
and a flowing sea’’: how easy for boys to mis- 
interpret saw and sheet. And not boys only. 

In endeavouring to give some understanding of 
poetry as an art, the teacher needs a touchstone 
which his pupils can use. Carlyle’s definition of 


poetry is handy: ‘‘Poetry is musical thought” ; and 
the teacher must insist that all great poetry is both 
musical in style and lofty in thought. Simple literary 
criticism may thus be demanded from the class; 
but the teacher should consider himself happy if he 
gets any at all, he must be patient if the class is 
dumb, and undismayed if the criticism is Бад. If by 
chance he overhears one lad say to another, ''Jolly 
good poem,” he may flatter himself that his teach- 
ing is not fruitless. 

The writing of verse may follow naturally from 
the study of verse, for at the beginning verse writing 
should be imitative. 

The study of the prose book will only differ from 
that of the play, or the poetry in that parts of it 
will be subjected to close analytical examination for 
grammatical, linguistic, апа stylistic reasons. 
Multitudes of short oral and written exercises will be 
based on the text studied, but such exercises must 
be natural and useful. If the author writes two 
crisp, Clear sentences, it is absurd to ask a boy to 
combine them into one clumsy, opaque sentence. 
Reading by the teacher to the class will play a great 
part in creating new literary interests and in mak- 
ing fresh introductions to writers of great worth. 
Let the teacher read, for example, the epic of the 
campaigns against Uncle Jim, and he will create a 
run on the school and public libraries for the ‘‘Ad- 
ventures of Mr. Polly," and will cause more than 
one home to be filled with glee. 


State Scholarships. 


The number of State Scholarships available for 
award each year will henceforth be increased by бо 
per cent.—300 instead of 200. The change will come 
into effect this summer. The number of entrants 
for these scholarship examinations was 3,919 in 1929. 
In reply to a question from Mr. Chuter Ede, Sir 
Charles Trevelyan stated that there are 296 women 
holding State Scholarships, 80 being at Oxford and 
61 at Cambridge. The numbers for men are 346; 
96 at Oxford and 171 at Cambridge. 


The Next Head of Blundell’s. 

Mr. Alexander R. Wallace, M.A., Head Master 
since 1922 of Cargilfield School, Midlothian, has 
been appointed to succeed the Rev. A. E. Wynne, 
M.A., on his retirement from Blundell’s School, 
Tiverton, at the end of the summer term. Mr. 
Wallace is thirty-eight, and on leaving Cambridge 
entered the Indian Civil Service. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


[Writing in the ‘‘Manchester Guardian,” “Artifex” 
makes the following interesting observations оп 
corporal punishment and school discipline. We те- 
print them by the kind permission of the Editor and 
Author. | 

Everyone who matters is now agreed about cor- 
poral punishment in the army or navy. Many people, 
and probably those best able to judge, are agreed in 
deprecating its use in our police courts. But there 
15 a subject on which I do not expect to find any 
large majority agreeing with me. Has not the time 
come when corporal punishment should be utterly 
banished from schools of all sorts? Гат not moved 
in this matter by mere sentiment. 1 would subject 
any child to the most painful operation known to 
surgical science if I were sure that such operation 
were for its ultimate good. And as I consider the 
moral character of a child more important than its 
bodily health, I should naturally be equally willing 
to inflict pain on a child if I were sure that only so 
could he or she (for it really makes no difference 
whether the child is a boy or a girl) be made better. 
But it is just that which I do not believe. І am 
deeply convinced that corporal punishment under all 
circumstances does more harm than good. 

Two persons come to my mind whenever this 
topic crops up. Тһе first is my favourite master at 
my old school. Years after I had left school my 
old head once asked me which of the masters of my 
time I considered the best. I named my own 
favourite master. ‘‘You are quite right,” he replied, 
"he was in a class by himself. Апа yet he took 
only a third at Cambridge, whereas there were 
several first-class men on the staff in your time.” 
What was the secret? There were masters with 
whom no boy would have dreamed of taking a liberty. 
There were others whom no amount of canings, 
impositions, detentions, or punishment drills could 
prevent the boys from ragging. Тһе master of 
whom I am writing neither punished nor made any 
effort to maintain order in his class. If any boy 
had anything to say to the boy next to him he said 
it. About once in two terms the master would say, 
in his gentle, pleasant voice, ‘‘There’s a little un- 
necessary talking, isn't there, Warner?"' or ''You 
are talkative to-day, Robinson." Then Warner ог 
Robinson was quieter. As we needed to waste no 
efforts propitiating him, nor any time in ragging 
him, he got wonderful results in the way of work. 
There were masters on the staff who were better 
coaches for scholarship purposes; men, that is to 
say, from whom a boy who really wished to learn 
might possibly get more help. There may have 
been more original minds; men, that is to say, whom 
an exceptionally clever and precocious boy might 
have found more stimulating. But for encouraging 


the timid boy and quieting the restless one, for in- 
teresting the dull boy and getting the last ounce of 
work out of everyone, there could seldom have been 
his superior. The other man who comes to my mind 
in this connexion was a one-legged foreman in a jam 
factory, whose acquaintance I made in a lads’ club 
in the Old Kent Road. The lads were rough in- 
deed, and an old soldier who helped at the club said 
it was not safe for one man to be in control alone, 
as there were boys who, he declared, would scrag 
a man if they could get at him from behind. My 
lame friend had no difficulty on the noisiest night. 
He never raised his voice. His most severe reproof 
was ‘‘Come, my lad, you don’t want to do that, you 
know.’’ He said the lads were quiet with him be- 
cause he was lame. Not at all. It was his gentle 
mind they responded to. 

The lesson I learned from these two men, which I 
have tried to put into practice now for thirty years 
and more, was underlined for me a few weeks ago 
at a ragged school party. The superintendent, a 
working man, has for twenty years refused to allow 
any teacher to shout at the children. Punishments 
are, of course, out of the question, and the raised 
voice is not allowed. The result 15 that every year 
strangers remark on the wonderful manners of the 
children at their Christmas parties. 

Is not punishment, and, above all, corporal pun- 
ishment, a proof that the teacher has failed? I hope 
the day is not far off when corporal punishment for 
a child will be as out of date as the drawing and 
quartering of political prisoners or the racking of 
witnesses. 


The Journal of the Dalcroze Society. 


We have received a copy of the Journal of the 
Dalcroze Society (Incorporated). It contains an 
interesting article by Stewart Macpherson called 
"Music in the Large," in which he stresses the 
importance of having some historical knowledge as 
a basis for the study of music or any other art. 
Percy Scholes writes of the activities of the Anglo- 
American Musicians’ Conference, held last August in 
Lausanne. There is also a message from Monsieur 
Jaques-Dalcroze, the founder of the Dalcroze Method. 
Monsieur Dalcroze finds English children well 
balanced nervously and muscularly, but he thinks 
that their auditory sense should be more thoroughly 
trained. Miss Mona Swann writes of the recent 
revival of verse speaking. Thus the Journal, 
though intended primarily for members of the 
Dalcroze Society, can be appreciated by a wider 
public. It can be obtained from the office of the 
Dalcroze Society, 17 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, 
price 15. 
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HANDICRAFT IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


The Éducation Committee of the London County 
Council have issued a report by a committee of In- 
spectors, set up by Mr. F. H. Spencer, with Dr. 
P. B. Ballard as Chairman, to consider the teaching 
of handicraft in elementary schools. Learning about 
arts and crafts will no more make craftsmen and 
artists than listening to the eloquence of an advocate 
will make lawyers. And though it may be given to 
few to excel as artists or craftsmen, arts and crafts 
will flourish only in a country when the mass of the 
people have learned in their everyday life to appre- 
ciate and understand the fundamental principles 
underlying the production of beautiful things, even 
the most trivial. The schools have long ago found 
this out, and there are few of them where some form 
of handicraft is not taught. But doubts must arise 
whether many of the medley of manual occupations 
which are proposed from time to time for inclusion 
in the elementary school curriculum are serving any 
useful purpose. 

The committee gave a wide interpretation to the 
terms of their reference, and deal broadly with the 
teaching of handicraft—a term preferred for good 
reasons to ‘‘handwork’’—in all types of elementary 
school, except the infants' and central school. They 
have guided themselves in arriving at their con- 
clusions by ‘“‘holding fast to certain basic prin- 
ciples." In the first place, they reject everything 
that is not a genuine craft or which does not lead up 
to one. By ‘‘genuine craft’’ they mean one which is 
followed outside the school walls as a means of 
making articles of utility and beauty. The others 
are bogus. The objects made are no use to any- 
body; their most appropriate destiny is the dust- 
bin. Who would desire to preserve, for instance, a 
cardboard chair or a paper dog-kennel? For very 
young children trivialities of that kind may be 
tolerable. They like making things. But soon they 
will want to make useful things. And unless paper 
and cardboard modelling is a stage towards some 
useful handicraft it serves no legitimate function. 

Another principle is truth and sincerity. Ruskin 
long ago taught the profound importance of this 
doctrine, too often ignored in the schools. Making 
things look like something else is not craftsmanship. 
A wooden box may be covered with pewter; the 
pewter may have an impressed pattern; the object 
тау be ''pretty-pretty.' But it is neither wood nor 
pewter. Each material is beautiful, but unless each 
keeps to its own province the beauty of both is 
destroyed. Тһе object made is mere junk. 


And then there is fitness to purpose. Тһе real 
affiliation of handicraft is with art, not mathematics 
or science. ‘‘It is, in fact, the application of the 
principles of design to the making of useful objects.” 
And design is not the mere superimposing of a 
pattern or decoration on an object which would be 
just as useful without it. A teapot may look pretty, 
but if it pours badly it is ill-designed. A handle that 
cannot be cleaned without a toothbrush is bad de- 
signing : it violates the principle of utility. Тһе 
Report does not condemn ornamentation—far from 
it. But the delight in ornamentation must be 
schooled—it must not expend itself in trivialities. 

Take an example—one used by the committee. А 
teacloth is a thing useful in itself, apart from de- 
coration, but it lends itself readily to it. Embellished 
with the traditional embroidery, its usefulness is in 
no way marred. But used as a canvas for pen- 
painting, its usefulness is diminished. It is unwash- 
able. It grows lumpy and dust-laden. Mere pretti- 
ness does not compensate for loss of utility—its 
‘*fitness for purpose’’ is gone. 

The Report stresses the importance of tradition— 
doubly important when decoration is the goal. 
Leather-work is a most admirable handicraft, and 
the objects—purses, wallets, and bags—lend them- 
selves to decoration. But there is a traditional way 
of doing it. “И is done with tools, and the design 
shows the marks of the tools. That is to say, the 
elements of the pattern are conventional. Tooling 
has become the language of leather and the pattern 
its poetry." In recent years attempts have been 
made to give realism to the designs. Майшге is 
imitated; flowers, leaves, and even landscapes are 
stained on the leather, which is treated as though it 
were paper or canvas. 

The crafts commended as specially suitable for 
school purposes, and selected in accordance with 
the principles laid down, are eight in number— 
needlework, including embroidery and tapestry; 
bookcraft, including paper and cardboard work 
leading up to book-binding; weaving, including 
rafia and basket work; woodwork; metalwork; 
leatherwork; pottery; and gardening. Clay-model- 
ling is pottery—unless the children model apples 
and bananas; then И is art—of a sort. In larger 
schools, art and craft should be the provinces of 
separate teachers, though, of course, the two should 
work in close co-operation. 

The Report contains much useful advice on the 
matter of fitting up the practical work-room; and 
the recommendations made, as well as the suggested 
schemes for teaching needlework in junior and in 
senior schools, for bookcraft and for weaving, will 
be found very helpful where these practical problems 
arise for solution. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


The L.C.C. and the School-Leaving Age. 

The London County Council has agreed with its 
Education Committee and adopted the latter's 
recommendation: ‘‘that the Council... is of 
opinion that the school-leaving age cannot be raised 
effectively by the date proposed in the Education 
(School Attendance) Bill." They are also of opinion 
that since the payment of maintenance allowances is 
primarily a grant in compensation, their whole cost 
should be borne by the State. Since some 650 
additional teachers will be required under the Bill, 
the Council agreed that it would be impossible to get 
anything like that number by 1931. 


Another Objector. 


A number of authorities are seeing insuperable 
difficulties if the projected date for raising the school- 
leaving age becomes law. Hampshire has forwarded 
a resolution to the Board to point out the impossi- 
bility of meeting the requirements for building and 
staffing, and urging that the date be postponed, at 
any rate, in rural areas. Sir Thomas Taylor, who 
seconded the resolution, said that children would get 
more harm than good during the extra year: they 
would be marking time and losing the habit of work. 


Appeal for a Sports Ground. 

An appeal, sponsored, among others, by Lord 
Eustace Percy, Lord Reading, and Lord Sankey, is 
being issued by the Working Men's College for help 
in purchasing a sports ground at Edgware. The 
College itself by great effort has raised £5,600, but 
requires another £,5,000. Founded seventy-five years 
ago by a band of pioneers, of whom F. D. Maurice 
was the chief, it has filled a remarkable place among 
London's educational institutions. It runs 109 classes 
and has over 1,300 students. Subscriptions should 
be sent to Sir F. Maurice, 44 Kensington Park Gar- 
dens, W.11, or to Mr. Ellis Franklin, 31 Throg- 
morton Street, E.C.2. 


Exeter's Growing Needs. 

Exeter University College needs funds—it is over- 
crowded and work has to be done under many handi- 
caps. The number of students has risen from 288 
to 461, the number of degree students from 9o to 
453, and its annual budget has grown from 223,000 
to over £40,000. Тһе City Council's annual grant 
has advanced from £3,500 to 455,000, and the 
County Education Committee, impressed by the 
urgent necessity of the case, has recommended the 
Council to increase the County grant from £5,000 
to £7,500. Ав local support improves, the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee will probably increase the 
amount of its grant. 


Mental Tests for Children. 


Northumberland Education Committee intends to 
classify its children on a scheme of mental tests. 
At a recent meeting they received a report from a 
committee which recommended that this should be 
done, and also that a qualified psychologist be ap- 
pointed to further the development of the bright child 
as well as the backward. One or two of the mem- 
bers, less enthusiastic, advocated delay before adopt- 
ing the recommendations, and in the end Sir Francis 
Drake’s suggestion that an expert in psychology 
should be invited to address the committee, was 
agreed to. 


Training Museum Curators. 

Bedford Modern School has a museum which has 
proved a splendid training ground for boys who 
have an aptitude and a liking for museum work. 
The honorary curator, the Rev. P. G. Langdon, 
Е.5.А., appoints a senior boy as his assistant, and 
three of these recent juniors have found useful 
careers for themselves. One, Mr. Grimes, is on the 
staff of the National Museum of Wales and is 
already an authority on Welsh antiquities. Мг. 
G. C. Dunning, who left school about two years ago, 
15 assistant at the London Museum, while the third, 
Mr. I. A. Macdonald, who left the school last July, 
is with Mr. Howard Carter assisting in the excava- 
tions of the Valley of the Kings. 


Exchange of Teachers. | 

During 1929, 112 exchanges were effected between 
English teachers and teachers in the Dominions. 
Canada took 4o, Australia 41, South Africa 24, and 
New Zealand 7. There were то exchanges of 
specialist teachers in secondary schools and a lecturer 
at Bingley Training College, Cape Town, changed 
posts with one at the South African Training Col- 
lege. This scheme of interchange is zealously fos- 
tered by the League of the Empire, and any teachers 
interested should write for particulars to the Hon. 
Secretary, 124 Belgrave Road, S. W.1. 


А Bitter Pill. 


The decision of the House of Lords in the Bonny- 
bridge school case—they decided that the Education 
Authority was bound to accept the transfer of a 
school if the Scottish Education Department gave 
permission for the transfer—is a bitter pill for the 
Authorities. Ex-Provost Barker, at a meeting of 
the Stirling Authority, moved that a letter from the 
agents of the Catholic trustees, suggesting a meeting 
to arrange the transfer, lie on the table. Не re- 
garded the decision, he said, as ''a great calamity 
for Scotland." After long discussion, the clerk 
pointed out that the courts had decided and law was 
law, and the transfer must be made. 
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BOOKS AND THE MAN. REVIEWS. 
Ап Inspector on Modern Language Teaching.* Education. 
Ex-Inspectors often use their freedom from office Тнк Tracninc or ENoLisH : by Herbert E. Palmer. 


to write a retrospect, and one would expect our 
genial adviser for French to give us the fruits of 
"some thirty-five years." In matters of wit and 
fiterary charm Dr. Brereton's chapters remind us of 
the reminiscences of Sneyd-Kinnersley, a famous 
H.M.I., whose bons mots аге not yet forgotten. But 
Dr. Brereton, though quite as pleasant and chatty, 
is far more solid : he knows his job : he sets a high 
standard. We may not agree with all his obiter 
dicta, but we enjoy him from the first page to the 
last, and we are bound to respect the range of his 
pedagogics both in technique and in scholarship. 
Thus he is fully alive to the importance of intona- 
поп; his illustrations of this theme are capital; after 
studying this book no teacher can pretend that his 
pupils will have learned to speak intelligibly when 
they have merely acquired a ‘‘correct’’ pronuncia- 


tion on the model of the phonetic chart. 

Two features are well worth noticing. Our 
author is broadminded; he has a cheery word for 
everybody and for every attempt at progress; he 
gives abundant references to authors, text-books, 
and every sort of illustration; even Esperanto gets 
an encouraging word more than once. Secondly, 
this ex-Inspector evidently has fostered Evening 
School work in London with special care. It is safe 
to say that in most provincial towns evening classes 
make a very poor show. Неге and there, perhaps, a 
great centre like Birmingham maintains a few solid 
classes : London, however, stands well ahead of the 
best provincial evening schools, and Dr. Cloudesley 
Brereton deserves credit for most of this success. In 
this book, ‘‘Part II: Evening Institutes'' gives us 
the secret of his influence, and we are sure that it 
will be read by those who to-day are helping to keep 
London in touch with Europe, through the language 
work of the Institutes. Although Dr. Brereton has 
finished his active career as an ‘‘authority,’’ I am 
glad to know that he is still busy both in the Modern 
Language Association and in other circles where the 
cause of French is promoted : may he continue for 
many years to comfort and admonish his younger 
confréres, both in this country and in France. 

J. J. F. 

* “Modern Language Teaching in Day and Even- 

ing Schools." With special reference to London. 


By Cloudesley Brereton. (75. 6d. net. University 
of London Press.) 


(3s. Murray.) 

This little book has already received the blessing 

of Sir Arthur Quiller Couch, who, in an introductory 
note, says: ‘‘For two reasons I commend this smail 
book of Mr. Palmer’s to the attention of teachers in 
our schools, primary as well as secondary; my first 
being that—however challengeable here and there—it 
grips and holds the root of the matter.... Му 
second reason is that of his experimental knowledge 
he reduces much that I have been trying to preach at 
Cambridge, in general principle, to practical and 
immediate suggestions. "' 
‚ After this, further comment seems unnecessary, 
but perhaps we may be allowed to add that, though 
the book is by no means bulky in size, it is very 
comprehensive in scope, and forms a useful guide 
to which the teacher can confidently refer for help 
and suggestion. АП the usual activities of the Eng- 
lish lesson are touched upon, and though many of 
Mr. Palmer's suggestions are already in practice in 
many schools, there are few teachers who will not 
find something new which they may profitably try 
with their own pupils. P. M. G. 


Some Reading Books. 
(1) Тнк PHRASE READERS FOR INFANTS AND JUNIORS. 
—Preparatory Book: by E. J. S. Lay and 
E. Mary Jones. (1s. 3d. Macmillan.) 

We cordially approve of this little book and recom- 
mend it for Infant Schools and backward Standard 
I' The method is sound, the printing unusually 
large, and there are a number of excellent coloured 
illustrations by J. Macfarlane. 


(2) True Fairy TALEs FROM NATURE: by Mrs. D. H. 
Hind. Book X: (a) Bobtail and Runfast; (b) 
Highfliers. Book ХІ: (a) Little Bobby Redvest ; 
(b) The Nibblers. Book XII : (a) Mr. Prickly; 
(b) The Two Blackjacks. (234.; limp cloth, 
44d. Herbert Russell.) 

These excellent little books need only to be seen 
to be approved, and they are very cheap. We 
recommend them with confidence to all teachers of 
young children. 


(3) “Тнк GorpEN StaircaseE.’’—Poems and Verses 
for Children : chosen by Louey Chisholm.  Illus- 
trated. (Part VI, 7d. ; Part VIII, od. ; Part X, 
8d. Nelson.) 

A new edition of an old favourite which was pub- 
lished twenty years ago. Despite the flood of school 
anthologies which has deluged us of late, this re- 
issue we think is justified—and this is high praise ! 
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Geography. 
"Cambridge School Geographies.’’—Book III, THe 
HOMELAND : by E. D. Laborde, B.A., F.R.G.S. 
(1s. 9d.) 

А very interesting volume, dealing with the geo- 
graphy of England and Wales in story form with 
the object of attracting the children's interest. This 
method of ''pill gilding’’ is not always successful, 
but in this case it undoubtedly is, and we can with 
confidence praise this excellent little book. There 
are some first-rate illustrations. 


A PRocnESsIvE GEOGRAPHY: by C. B. Thurston, 
B.Sc., F.R.G.S. Book IlIa— Britain Overseas. 
(2s. gd. Edward Arnold.) 

This is a sound and useful book on modern lines 
for general work on the geography of the Empire. 
It forms part of a geographical series by the same 
author which we have previously commended. The 
book contains a large number of excellent diagrams 
and photographic reproductions, questions and exer- 
cises, and a handy index. 


“Тһе New Outlook Сеортарһу.”--Тне HOME or 
Man: Part I.—The British Isles: Бу W. С. 
Brown, M.A., and P. H. Johnson, B.Sc. 
Revised edition. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 

This is one of the best geographical text-books on 
modern lines that we have seen. It contains а 
plentiful supply of first-rate illustrations and dia- 
grams, and a special feature of this book is its 
numerous and excellent collection of exercises. 

We advise all teachers of geography to requisition 
this book if they are not already suited. 


BRITAIN AND EvROPE : an Introduction to History : 
by R. A. F. Mears, M.A., B.Litt., F.R.Hist.S. 
Book II.—From the Renascence to the Present 
Day. (3s. 6d. Edward Arnold.) 

The problem of what to include and what to reject 
in a book of this kind and size must be a very diff- 
cult опе. Мг. Mears, however, has succeeded, we 
think, in putting together a very useful and readable 


compendium which we can recommend as a ‘‘back- . 


Бопе’ book on which the teacher can base his 
lessons. А word of praise is due to the author for 
his well chosen and interesting illustraticns. 


Elementary Science. 

“Rambles in Science.’’—(1) DISCOVERIES IN CHEM- 
ISTRY, (2) Авоот Солі AND OIL: by С. К. Gib- 
son. (1s. 3d. Blackie.) 

(1) Contains much useful and interesting material 
which should serve as a useful supplement to the 
text-book in use. 

(2) This book is very well put together and should 
give children a clear idea of how coal and oil are 
obtained. We think it likely that it will encourage 
them to pursue the subject further and in more detail. 
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Both the above are capitally illustrated—and both 
are well worth getting. 


Chemistry. 
PuvsicAL CHEMISTRY: by J. B. Firth, D.Sc. 
(ss. 6d. Univ. Tutorial Press.) 

Dr. Firth has written a most interesting book 
which affords an excellent introduction to the sub- 
ject of physical chemistry. ‘‘This book deals with 
the fundamental and important sections of the sub- 
ject, and whilst a proper balance is maintained 
between the various branches of the science, much 
detailed information embodying the distinctive 
results of modern research is given on such sub- 
jects as the theory of solutions, chemical equilibrium, 
thermo-chemistry, and electro-chemistry, catalysis, 
electromotive force, the colloidal state, radio- 
activity, isotopes, and atomic structure." The 
author has gathered together in one volume a great 
amount of matter which is normally scattered, and 
many readers will thank him for having presented 
the main facts of physical chemistry in such a com- 
pact manner. Although the book is nominally for 
"candidates preparing for the Intermediate and 
Degree Examinations of the Universities,’’ it de- 
serves to reach a far wider public, and can be 
strongly recommended to anyone who wishes to 
learn about the present state of knowledge in this 
science. R. S. M. 


A SYSTEM oF CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC: by F. С. Lay, 
M.A., B.Sc. (1$. Harrap.) 

Мг. Lay has gathered together a collection of 
chemistry questions set in School Certificate Exam- 
inations. These questions are grouped systemati- 
cally into ten chapters, each dealing with a special 
type of problem, and each containing several 
specimen worked examples. ‘‘As the work is in- 
tended to supplement the ordinary text-book, it has 
been made as small as possible.” Consequently 
the purchaser obtains very good value for the ex- 
penditure of one shilling. К. S. М. 


А Travel Book. 
JuNcLE Gops: by Carl von Hoffman: edited by 
Eugene Lóhrke. (10s. Constable.) 

Here is a remarkably vivid and interesting por- 
trayal of life in the African jungle, with stories of 
native customs, of animals, and of white men who 
have ''gone native." The author has lived on close 
terms with the various tribes and has the art of 
winning their confidence. He gives some disquiet- 
ing accounts of misdirected missionary efforts, made 
by well-meaning people who are ignorant of the 
working of the native mind. The illustrations from 
photographs are disappointing, for we are told in 
the biographical note that the author was an expert 
camera man. R. 
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Arithmetic. 

STEP-AT-A-TIME ARITHMETIC: by R. W. M. Gibbs, 
B.A., D. S. Perry, B.A., and J. A. Howells. 
(Junior Series. Books I and II.—Pupils' Books, 
paper, 7d.; cloth, rod. Teachers’ Books, 25. 
Books III and IV.—Pupils’ Books, paper, 8d. ; 
cloth, 11d. Teachers’ Books, 2s. 6d. Senior 
Series, Books V to VIII, in preparation. Black.) 

The compilers lay stress on oral work and 
systematic revision. Тһе latter they claim to partly 
provide for by a ''gradual development of all new 
processes by splitting them into a number of steps— 
thus automatically providing recapitulation." They 
also claim that all the methods approved by the latest 
“suggestions” of the Board of Education are to be 
found in the text. 

In works of this kind, however, one must of 
necessity follow the beaten track to a large extent, 
and striving after so-called ‘‘originality’’ will not 
take us far. It is only fair to add, though, that the 
compilers must have taken great pains with this 
book and that it is certainly well up to the average. 


THe CAMBRIDGE NEw ELEMENTARY ARITHMETICS : by 
J. H. Webster. (Pupils’ Books, 1s.; Teachers’ 
Book, 2s. 6d. Cambridge Univ. Press.) 

Each of these books contains work for three terms. 
The examples are copious, well graded and arranged, 
and stress is laid on the practical side and on 
‘‘mental’’ work. Quite as good as its numerous and 
recent rivals. 


A Book of Plays. 
PLays NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL: by Theodore 
Dreiser. (15s. Constable.) 

After reading these plays, we may, perhaps, be 
forgiven for suggesting that ‘‘Plays Unnatural” 
would have been a truer title; for it is the abnormal, 
the physically and mentally deformed, those unfortu- 
nate creatures that seem to outrage nature, that 
provide the theme round which many of them are 
written. Child monstrosities, unnatural sex-instincts, 
and imbecile cruelty are not, perhaps, the material 
with which literature should primarily concern itself ; 
but art cannot be confined, and we have only to turn 
to the great tragedy of King Lear to find how 
Shakespeare could adapt such material to his use. 
It is, indeed, not the theme, but the handling of it, 
that may outrage our artistic conscience, and shock 
our sense of decency. In the plays of this present 
volume, in spite of the unpleasantness of some of 
the themes, the art of the author compels alike our 
attention and our admiration. It has been said in 
praise of Dickens that he could handle a delicate and 
intimate subject without arousing the slightest sense 
of indelicacy. So Mr. Dreiser’s art overcomes the 
unsavoury details, and he handles the most difficult 
Situations with wonderful discretion and skill. 
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In reading these plays, therefore, we experience 
none of that nausea with which some of the greatly 
overpraised War books have made us painfully 
familiar. Mr. Dreiser draws his characters with a 
sure and convincing touch, and the picture of Jewish 
life in “Тһе Hand of the Potter’’ is one of the best 
things in modern dramatic literature. The ending 
of this play, with its note of exquisite pathos, we 
beg to quote.  Isadore, the feeble-minded and 
afflicted son of the poor Jew pedlar, Berchansky, 
has been guilty of unnatural crime, and, to escape 
the penalty of the law, kills himself. Тһе old father, 
dazed with grief and broken in spirit, is brought to 
the tenement, where the son has been lodging, to 
identify the body, and is confronted by Elkas, the 
landlord; the play ends thus :— 

ErLKAS (who has crowded forward, speaking with 
irritation): So he viz your son, vuz he? Such a 
scoundrel! He owes me for t'ree veeks rent, yet. 
An' he should come by my house! He tells me his 
name is Abrams. І should lose two t'ousand dol- 
lars! If I know, he vouldn't 'a' been herelong. I 
t'ought he acted strange. 

ВЕВСНАМ$КУ (humbly) : I vill рау! I vill pay—only 
not to-day, please. I heven't so much. 

Еһкав (angrily, while the police stare at him 
tolerantly): An' you! vy shouldn't you bring your 
children up right? If you should bring them up 
right—if you should keep him off de streets, den he 
vouldn't do such a t'ing ! 

BERCHANSKY (slowly, with suppressed emotion, as 
the police push Elkas back): My friend, hev you 
children? 

Еһкав (defiantly): Yes! 

BERCHANSKY (in a quavering voice): Den you 
should know. Vy pull at de walls of my house? 
Dey are already down! 

We feel that art cannot achieve much more than 
this. Р. М. С. 


Огата. 

THREE Prays : by James Bridie. (7s. 6d. Constable.) 

This is, we believe, Mr. Bridie's first contribution 
to the literature of the theatre, and it is a volume 
of great promise. Mr. Bridie possesses a keen sense 
of humour, and shows some skill in portraying char- 
acter, and his sly thrusts at present-day foibles are 
pleasantly entertaining. In the ''Pardoner's Tale,’’ 
a little play in one scene, he gives us a taste of the 
gruesome, and, short as the piece is, it is cleverly 
conceived and well written. In the ''Switchback,'' 
a three-act comedy, we have a newspaper magnate, 
a Jew financier, and an eminent surgeon, complete 
with title, belated at the house of Dr. Mallaby, а 
country practitioner, who believes he has discovered 
a new cure for phthisis. Тһе travellers are enter- 
tained by Mrs. Mallaby, with whom they fall in love. 
Partly to further their better acquaintance with her, 
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and partly with an eye to business, they decide to- 


take up Mallaby's invention and to boom it, thus 
involving the poor fellow in a blatant newspaper 
stunt, and causing his removal from the medical 
register. Неге is a situation which, skilfully 
handled, has all the makings of a successful comedy ; 
but, after holding the interest throughout an amusing 
first act, Mr. Bridie fails to make use of his oppor- 
tunities, and the play ends tamely. The dialogue 

15 at times tedious and the construction somewhat 

crude. The ‘‘Sunlight Sonata,’’ described as a farce- 

morality, is a delightful satire, which we greatly 
enjyyed. "We look forward to further work from 

this promising author, P. M. G. 

French. 

FRENcH РномЕт!с$ : HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION: by 
A. Lloyd James, М.А. (7$. 6d. net, with dia- 
grams. Univ. of London Press.) 

This is not a book for everybody, but every 
teacher of French who cares for scholarship should 
add it to his library. Мг. James throws a vivid light 
on the whole field of sound study by showing how 
sounds have arisen. A friend who makes a great 
deal of phonetics is delighted with this exposition : 
“When one sees why the YOD arose, the develop- 
ment of the palatal consonants has a fascination it 
never had before." The whole treatment makes 
phonetics a living study far beyond any exposition 
previously offered to English teachers. Тһе dia- 
grams do all that can be done, apart from actually 
hearing the expert utter the sounds, to enable us to 
reproduce the required movements. И must, how- 
ever, be remembered that neither book nor diagram 
can replace the actual experience of sound. Mr. 
James himself possesses acute organs both of ex- 
pression and of hearing, and only the pupils who 
come within range of his voice can really get the 
best from this book. Не himself confesses as much 
in his preface, for he explains that the chapters are 
really ‘‘teaching notes." They suffer to some extent 
from this cause; a few blemishes in style might have 
been removed' before publication. 

A warning may be offered to school teachers, who 
are all too prone to carry into the classroom what they 
have enjoyed in the study and burden young boys and 
girls with their erudition. "This is not child's play; 
it is not even Sixth Form material. The introductory 
chapters would be quite interesting to schoolboys, 
for children can easily be attracted by the observa- 
tion of differences in sound, but Mr. James is not 
concerned with schools, and the delight afforded by 
his researches must be reserved for the ripened cul- 
ture of adult scholars. i 

Mr. James is guilty of one curious inconsistency 
which he shares with all phonetic scholars. Не uses 
an alphabet (the I.P.A.) invented some fifty years 
ago and now employed, as he says, with slight varia- 


tions *in some hundreds of linguistic and philo- 
logical works.’’ This is a sensible practical defence 
for his use of the I.P.A., and if he left it at that 
we could not differ with him. But he defends it 
also because it is ‘‘based upon the symbols used in 
the ordinary Roman type." Now this is an absurd 
argument to put forward: the Roman symbols are 
venerable and interesting as survivals, but to base 
your technical signs upon that cumbrous machinery 
cannot be justified. And Mr. James himself gives 
the case away on the previous page, where he advo- 
cates the use of special symbols because they may 
"break down the long established associations that 
exist between orthographic script and habitual pro- 
nunciation.” Тһе I.P.A. simply does not help to 
break this association down, and its failure in this 
respect explains why it ceases more and more to be 
of practical service to boys and girls: ripe students 
can get along with this unwieldy machine, but the 
I.P.A. was not devised for schools, and its use will 
never become popular in the first years of language 
study. Mr. James is an expert in sounds: we must 
find a phonetic scholar and inventor equally expert 
in the structure of symbols before we can get a 
scheme that will completely fill the bill. 


SELECTED Poems or VicroR Huco: by Alfred T. 
Baker. (4s. Methuen.) 

To present in three hundred pages the cream of 
the most inspired, as well as one of the most prolific, 
of French poets can have been no easy task. Pro- 
fessor Baker has accomplished it with grace and 
skill Тһе present volume gives all that one might 
have wished, and more. Тһе universal favourites, 
to be found in all anthologies, are not omitted. But 
we also have many poems which few students, cer- 
tainly very few schoolboys, would ever read if they 
had to search the poet's complete works for them. 
The pieces are grouped in chronological order 
according to the books from which they are taken. 
Over a third are from the ‘‘Contemplations’’ and 
the ‘‘Légende des Siècles,” the latter so arranged 
as to give the reader a feeling of the vast plan as 
well as of the beauty of each individual poem. 

The preface alone, a substantial and scholarly but 
far from arid study of the central figure of the 
Romantic Movement, makes the book absolutely 
indispensable: no student of French literature can 
afford to be without it. A. B. G. 
SHORT STORIES By FRENCH ROoMANTICISTS : edited bv 

M. A. Smith. (3s. Heath.) Nouveaux Contes 
DE LA FRANCE CONTEMPORAINE : edited by W. M. 
Daniels. (2s. 3d. Наггар.) 

Here are two good books of stories, suitable either 
for class reading in Upper Forms, or for the library. 
Contributions from the  Romanticists include, 
amongst others, Ch. Nodier, Vigny, Musset, 
Mérimée, and Balzac.  (''Romanticists" is used 
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rather comprehensively.) Brief biographical and 
critical sketches are given on each author. Тһе con- 
temporaries are perhaps even more interesting be- 
cause less easily accessible. They are grouped 
according to subject matter, under Home Life, War, 
and Country Life. Two animal stories by J. H. 
Rosay ainé are sure to be exciting enough for any 
schoolboy. The brief biographical notes are rele- 
gated to the end of the book. A. B. G. 

FRENCH VERSE AND SONG FOR CHILDREN: by Г. К. 

Gleed and J. Baswitz. (1s. Harrap.) 

It is an extremely difficult thing to find pieces of 
poetry worthy of the name which will interest 
children: they miss the familiar lilt of English 
verse. The present selection is a good one, though 
more definitely narrative poems might have been 
chosen—children always like a  ''story." The 
second half of the book consists of twenty songs, 
with music. The illustrations are ашк: А 

А. В. С. 


English. 
HanRTLEY CoLeRIDGE—His МЕРЕ AND Work: by 
Earl Leslie Griggs. (6s. Univ. of London Press.) 

Hartley Coleridge has not attracted much atten- 
tion from biographers, for to be the disappointing 
son of a famous father is no recommendation to 
posterity. Yet he is a very interesting subject. The 
author of this short study has had access to pre- 
viously unpublished documents, but he has not 
allowed them to stifle his story or keep him from 
giving a vivid portrait of a man ''whose person- 
ality is one of the strangest in the world." 

Anyone who wants a change from ''the average 
boy" should read the account of young Hartley— 
amusing himself in a world of his own imagining, 
and talking politics and metaphysics with Words- 
worth, Southey, and his father. 

Hartley's achievements were small but, in his 
futile struggles against his fantastic unworldliness 
and in his father's fears that the son has inherited 
his own defects of character, we perhaps get deeper 
insight into genius than in the successes of stronger 
minds. J.C. S. 
Enctish Diaries : edited by, Elizabeth D'Oyley. 

(25. 6d. Е. Arnold.) 

There is ample material in the narratives of the 
famous diarists from which to choose, and it is not 
surprising that Miss D'Oyley has succeeded in com- 
piling a very entertaining and companionable book. 
These extracts, however, not only provide entertain- 
ment and pleasant reading, but also serve to illus- 
trate the development of the English diary from the 
davs of the earliest diarists in the sixteenth century, 
through the time of Pepys and Evelyn, down to the 
present day. The teacher of English will find here 
well chosen illustrations of an important phase of 
English literature. P. M. G. 
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PITMAN'S 


REVISION 
COURSES 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE, MATRIC- 
ULATION, and OTHER EXAMINA- 
TIONS OF A SIMILAR STANDARD. 


A SERIES of ''labour-saving '" books for both 

teachers and pupils, each of which presents in 
concise and logical form such revision work as is 
n for candidates taking public examinations 
of the School Certificate standard. The books have 
been carefully compiled to include all the prominent 
points of each subject without unnecessary detail. 
They are also valuable for ordinary class work used as 

supplementary to larger text-books. 


REVISION COURSE IN CHEMISTRY. 
By W. Е. Е. SHEARCROFT, B.Sc., A.I.C. 
REVISION COURSE IN MAGNETISM AND 

ELECTRICI 


By W. Е. Е. SHEARCROFT, B.Sc., A.I.C., 
and С. М. Lewis, B.Sc. 


REVISION COURSE IN HEAT, LIGHT, 
AND SOUND. 


By W. Е. Е. SHEARCROFT, B.Sc., A.I.C. 


REVISION COURSE IN MECHANICS AND 
HYDROSTATICS. 
By С.М. Lewis, B.Sc. 
REVISION COURSE IN ALGEBRA. 
By DENHAM LARRETT, M.A. 
REVISION COURSE IN GEOMETRY. 

By DENHAM LARRETT, M.A. 
REVISION COURSE IN GENERAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

By J. HowARD BRowN, M.Sc. 


Each Book | 2/6 | About 108 pages, 


іп Demy Вто. Stiff Cloth Cover. 


Times Educational Supplement. 


Full particulars will be sent free оп request. 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 
PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND Unwin, LTD. 

Novial Lexike: International Dictionary: da Otto 
Jespersen. 3s. 6d. net. 

The French Constitution: by Henry Morrison. In 
preparing this student’s guide to the French 
Constitution, the author has tried to bring out 
clearly, and to describe as concisely as possible, 
the origin or functions of the essential features 
of the French Government. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 

Living English: for Modern Schools: by John R. 
Crossland. Book 3. In this book the children 
are asked to go more deeply into the work of 
comparison, criticism, and appreciation of litera- 
ary extracts. The pieces chosen have been 
selected with a view to securing breadth and 
depth of subject, and as many types as space 
will admit included. Prose and poetry, pathos 
and humour, all have been introduced, in order 
to show literature in its many moods and its 
various treatments. Paper, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 3d. 

English Diaries : edited by Elizabeth D’Oyley. This 
volume contains extracts from the following : 
The Chronicle of Charles Wriothesley; The 
Diary of Henry Machin; The Diary of Anthony 
A Wood; The Diary of Samuel Pepys; The 
Diary of Henry Teonge; The Diary of John 
Evelyn; The Diary of Elizabeth Byrom; James 
Boswell's Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides; 
The Diary of Fanny Burney; Dorothy Words- 
worth's Journal; Sir Walter Scott's Journal; 
The Last Journal of Captain Robert Scott; and 
Mr. Pepys' Diary of the Great War. 25. 6d. 


С. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 

Junior French Series: edited by Marc Ceppi: 
L'Aventure de Ted Bopp. Each volume in this 
series is calculated to last a form either one or 
two terms, and includes a full vocabulary. Most 
of the books in the series are illustrated. 15. 


BUTTERWORTH AND Co., LTD. 

Company Law : For Commercial Students and Busi- 
ness Men : Including The Full Text of the Com- 
panies Act 1929, The Companies Clauses Acts, 
1845 to 1889: by Albert Crew. зга revised 
edition: by the Author and W. G. H. Cook. 
LL.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


CASSELL AND Co., LTD. 

Life and Its Beginnings : by Helen Webb, M.B. A 
Third Impression. 2s. 6d. net. 

Happy Hour Stories : Stories from Grimm; Stories 
from Anderson; Stories from the Sun Babies; 
The Cradle Ship. These are the first four books 
of a new library of stories for children. ıs. 
each, 


CARTWRIGHT AND Rattray, LTD. 

The Mind of the Schoo! Child : by Valentine Davis, 
B.Sc. This volume seeks to present orthodox 
psychology in such a way as to be of very 
practical help to the student in training, and to 
the practising teacher; it seeks to give a rational 
and psychological basis for all that is good in 
modern practice of the art of teaching. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


CHAPMAN AND Hatt, LTD. 

Degenerate Oxford?: A Critical Study of Modern 
University Life: by Terence Greenidge, B.A. 
The theme of this book is a defence of Oxford 
against its critics, while the author quite frankly 
faces up to some of its worst foibles. 75. ба. 
net. 

CoLLINS’ CLEAR-TyPE PRESS. 

The Story of English Literature : by Edward Albert, 
M.A. The chief idea underlying this book is 
that of interesting, in a lively and efficacious 
manner, young people in the best books of the 
language. Along with the books go the Authors. 
Hence most of the chapters are biographical, in 
a human and readable fashion, so that the pupil 
may see the man behind the book. The book 
is arranged roughly chronologically and contains 
chapters on each main classical writer or group 
of writers. While each of the outstanding 
figures of English literature is given promin- 
ence, the choice of subject matter is catholic 
and brings into relation with the main adult 
stream of literature those branches with an 
especially juvenile appeal such as the school 
story and the detective story, and books of 


nature and nonsense and adventure. 2s. 6d. 
CONSTABLE AND Co., Ltp. 
Plays Natural and Supernatural: by Theodore 


Dreiser. This volume contains the following 
plays : The Girl on the Coffin; The Blue Sphere; 
Laughing Gas; In the Dark; The Spring 
Recital; The Light in the Window; Old Rag- 
picker; Phantasmagoria; The Court of Pro- 
gress; The Dream; and The Hand of the Potter. 
ISS. net. | 

The Switchback, The Pardoner's Tale, and The Sun- 
light Sonata: A comedy, a morality, a farce- 
morality: by James Bridie. This volume of 
plays by a new dramatist contains a comedy pro- 
duced in the spring of 1929 by Sir Barry Jack- 
son at the Birmingham Repertory Theatre; a 
farce-morality, produced by the Scottish 
National Players in 1928; and a macabre piece 
іп one act not yet staged. 75. 6d. net. 

Gray Amber: by Basil Carey. A tale of adventure 

(Continued on page 110.) 
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The College for Speeialised Correspondence Tuitien. 
Established 34 Years. 

As the Normal Correspondence College is organised 
under separate Departments, all under the control of 
Specialists, helped by a competent Staff of Trained 
Teachers with special qualifications, our pupils get 
that undivided and special attention which is so 
essential to success. 


Dept. I. TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS. 
Dept. П. MATRICULA TION. 
Dept. ПІ. UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 
Dept. IV. PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Dept. V. COMMERCIAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Dept. VI. LANGUAGES. 
t. VII. MUSIC. 
Dept. VIII. SCIENCE. 
Dept. IX. ART. 
Dept. X. MATHEMATICS. 
Dept. ХІ. NEEDLEWORK and HOMECRAFTS. 
Dept. ХІІ. SPECIAL SERVICE. 
Send for the NORMAL FREE GUIDE to the 
Examination in which уоп аге interested. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Normal House and Lyddoa Heuse, Lordship Lane, S.E. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The University will shortly proceed to award two University 
Post-Graduate Travelling Studentships, each of the value of 
5275 for one year, and three Post-Graduate Studentships of the 
value of £150. The Studentships are open to both Internal and 
External Graduates of the University. 
prescribed form) must reach the Principal, University of London 


Applications (on a 


South Kensington, S. W.7 (from whom further particulars can be 


obtained), not later than May r, 1930. 


А Series of Eight Historical Pictures 
By Mrs. MARJORIE QUENNELL. 


5. Twelfth Century. 

6. Thirteenth Century. 
3. Roman. 7. Fourteenth Century. 
4. Anglo-Saxon. 8. Fifteenth Century. 


Each is printed in colours on plate-sunk mount and forms 
an excellent decoration for the classroom or central hall. 


PRicE 2/8 Post free. 


SILAS BIRCH, LIMITED, 
23 Seuthampton Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C.1. 


l. Bronze Age. 
2. Early Iron Age. 
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FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL : 
Grove House, Roehampton Lane, S.W.15. 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL: 
Colet Gardens, W. Kensington, W.14. 


Chairman: С. С. Mowrzriong, D.D., М.А. 
Principal: Miss Е. E. LAWRENCE. 


Students are trained tor the Examinations of the National Froebel Union. 
Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education may be obtained from the Secretary. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


AS USED BY THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Ruled and 


In strict accordance witk the College requirements. 
printed one side only. 


Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets 
960 


Carriage 
paid. 
ANSWER BOOKS for EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


Senior, 3 Books, 1/10. Junior, 3 Books, 1/10. 
Preliminary, 3 Books, 1/10. 


REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & С0., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, 


Phese: Chancery 7690. 63 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 


.. per Ream, 4s. 3d. 
x2 РЯ 8з. ба. 
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among the islands of the distant seas. 
net. 


7s. 6d. 


J. M. Dent Амр Sons, Еть. 

The Essay Writer : New Style: by Guy N. Pocock, 
М.А. This book has been written by special 
request of a great many schoolmasters. There 
are no rules in the book. The idea has been to 
find out first exactly what is meant by the 
Essay ; next to discover how the great essayists 
have done it; then by means of suggestion and 
example to show how the various parts of the 
essay may be built up to a unit; and how all 
sorts of subjects may be treated in appropriate 
style. 15. 94. 

Kings Treasuries of Literature : 

No. 184. Plays for Middle Forms: edited by 
Reed Moorhouse. This little volume contains 
ten plays. 15. 4d. 

No. 185. From Earth to Moon : by Jules Verne: 
translated and edited by P. F. R. Bashford, 
М.А. 1. 4d. 

Мо. 186. Norse Legends: Retold from the 
Eddas by Rosa Hobhouse. In this book it is 
the Myth or Edda stories that are given—tales 
of gods and giants, of elf-folk and dwarfs. 
1S. 4d. 

No. 187. Adventure and Exploration in South 
America : edited by Capt. Alexander Quicke, 
R.N. This little book contains twenty ex- 
cerpts of adventure in South America. 15. 4d. 

СЕОЕСЕ С. HannaP AND Co., Lrp. 

French Proses for Later Stages: by F. B. Jones, 
B.A., and P. L. Murphy, B.A. The scope of 
these proses is from the period immediately 
following the Intermediate Examination up to 
the Leaving Certificate and Matriculation Exam- 
inations, allowing just more than one prose per 
week. 2s. 3d. 

W. AND А. К. Јонмѕтом, Lrp. 

Effective Wall Atlas of North America. This wall 
atlas consists of three maps. Relief and Com- 
munications (showing also Political Divisions), 
Rainfall and Temperature, and Industry and 
Population. Each are 35in.x45in., also а 
handbook. Mounted on cloth, dissected and 
eyeletted, in strong cardboard case. 185. 
per set. Or single maps, mounted on cloth, 
rollers, and varnished, or cut to fold. 7s. each. 


UNIVERSITY OF Гомром PREss. 

A Practical Course of Précis Writing: a Course of 
Instruction with Classified and Graduated Exer- 
cises, Notes, and Worked Examples: by E. M. 
Palser, M.A. Book 3. The course in précis 
writing, of which this is the third part, is the 
outcome of actual teaching, and a response to 
the need for a book giving a method, a gradu- 
ated course of instruction, passages of various 


types actually worked out in detail to illustrate 
the method, and a varied and classified selection 
of examples for practice. This volume covers 
the work from the standard of the First School 
Examination to that of the Higher School and 
on to that of the Higher Examinations of the 
Civil Service. 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co., Ель. 

Source Book of Constitutional History from 1660: 
by D. Oswald Dykes, K.C., M.A. The purpose 
of this volume is to provide a selection of re- 
prints of the principal sources from which the 
Constitutional history of this country should be 
studied. It is designed for advanced students; 
and the selection has been largely dictated by ex- 
perience in guiding the studies of candidates for 
Honours degrees іп History. Тһе period 
covered is from the Restoration till the present 
time, and no account has been taken of any 
aspect of the history other than the Constitu- 
tional. А very large proportion of the space has 
necessarily been devoted to the text of the rele- 
vant Statutes, since these should occupy an 
important position in all Constitutional studies. 
In the treatment of case-law, an attempt has 
been made to confine the selection to such cases 
as are essential and really intelligible to students 
who have no legal training. In addition to 
statutes and legal decisions, there will be found 
some historical documents of importance which 
are not easily accessible and are too often neg- 
lected by students, and even more mature his- 
torians. 215. 

A School Geometry : by A, Walker, M.A., and G. P. 
McNicol, M.A. Part 1, Books 1-3, 3s. 6d. ; 
Part 2, Books 4-7, 3s. 6d.; Part 2, Section 1, 
Books 4-5, 2s.; Part 2, Section 2, Books 6-7, 
2s. This geometry as a complete volume was 
reviewed in the January number of the Epuca- 
TION OUTLOOK. 

Language in Education: by M. West, M.A. The 
substance of this book was originally delivered 
as a course of six lectures at Patna University 
in November, 1928. 4s. 6d. 

A Practical Grammar of the German Language: by 
Е. L. Sack in collaboration with L. Е. Thomp- 
son, М.А. 2s. 

MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 

Atalanta in Calydon: a Tragedy: by A. C. Swin- 
burne : edited by J. Н. Blackie. This is one of 
the English Literature Series. 15. 94. 

METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 

Select Documents of European History, Vol. I, 8oo- 
1492: edited by К. С. D. Гайап, М.А. This 
is intended to be the first of three volumes of 
selected documents of European history. The 

(Continued on page 118.) 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Chancellor: The Right Hon. THE EARL OF BALFOUR, K.G., O.M., D.C.L., LL.D., Ес. 
Reeter: The Right Hon. WINSTON CHURCHILL, М.Р. LL.D. 

Ргінсіргі and Viee-Chaneellor: Sir J. ALFRED EWING, K.C.B., M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Secretary te the University: W. A. FLEMING, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. 


The Aeademie Year begins about the middle of October and ends early in July. 


_ The University embraces Six Facuities, viz.: Arts, Seienee, Divinity, Law, Medicine and Surgery, and Musio, in all of which full instruction is 
given and Degrees are conferred. There are many different avenues to the Degree of М.А. (Honours and Ordinary), the graduation subjects em- 
bracing English, History, Modern Languages, Scicnce, &c., besides Ancient Languages, Philosophy, Mathematics, &c. The wide scope of the Arts 
Curriculum permits of the combination of Arts, Science, Medical, Law, or Special Studies; and it has bcen shown by successes of Edinburgh 
students in the Civil Service Examinations that it is possible to combine study for Degrees in Arts, Science, or Law with preparation for this 
and other Special Examinations. Іп addition to the Ordinary and Honours Degrees in Arts, the Higher Degrees of D.Litt., D.Sc., and Ph.D. are 
conferred. The Degree of Bashelor of Educatien is conferred on candidates who have attended courses and passed Examinations in Psychology and 
in Education (Theoretical and Practical). Diplomas in Education, in Geography, in Actuarial Mathematics, and in $00121 Study are granted. The Degree 
of Bachelor of Соттегев (B.Com.) is conferred, and Special Courses in Industrial Law and other kindred subjects are provided. Degrees in Science 
(B.Sc. and D.Sc.) may be taken in Pure Seienes, Engineering, Agriculture, Veterinary Ssienes, Forestry, and Mining; and the Degree of B.Sc. т 
Technical Chemistry. There is also a Diploma іп Technical Chemistry. There are fully equipped Science Laboratories, and other necessary appli- 
ances, in all these Departments. The curriculum in Divinity affords a thorough training in Theological subjects, and the Degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity (B.D.) is conferred. Тһе Law Faculty, besides furnishing the professional equipment necessary for those intending to practise іп Scot- 
land, contains Chairs in Jurisprudence and Public International Law, Constitutional Law, and Constitutional History, Roman Law, and Political 
Economy, as also Lectureships in other important branches of Law, and is thus adapted for students preparing for the Civil Service Examinations, 
and for legal, political, and administrative appointments generally. The Degrees of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) and Bachelor of Law (B.L.) are conferred. 
The Faculty of Medicine has a íull curriculum in Medicine and Surgery, and is equipped with very extensive Laboratories and all other necessary 
appliances for Practical Mg diy d Ample facilities are afforded for Clinical Instruction at the Royal Infirmary, Maternity Hospital, Royal Hospital 
for Sick Children, Hospital for Infectious Diseases, and Royal Edinburgh Hospital for Mental Disorders. Four Degrees in Medicine and Surgery are 
conferred by the University, viz.: Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.D.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of Surgery 
(Ch.M.): and these Degrees qualify for practice throughout His Majesty's Dominions, and for admission to the Naval, Military, and other Public Medical 
Services іп the United Kingdom. А Diploma іп Tropical Modicine and Hyglene(D.T.M. & Н.) is conferred on Graduates in Medicine of the University, and 
specially approved Medical Practitioners who have resided abroad. There are also Diplomas in Public Health (D.P.H.), in Psychiatry (Dipl. Psych.), 
and in Radiology (D.R.). In Musio there is a full course of study for graduation, and the Degrees of Mus.B. and Mus.D. are conferred. 


The University Staff consists of 56 Professors, about 160 Readers and Lecturers, and over 70 Assistants and Demonstrators. Тһе annual 
п available for Fellowships. Scholarships, Bursaries, Prizes, &с., is about £24,000. Facilities are afforded for research in scientific and other 
subjects. 

Women may attend the Classes in all the Faculties, and they are admitted to all the Degrees. 

Information regarding Matriculation, the Curricula of Study for Degrees, &c., the Examinations for Fellowships, Scholarships, &c., may be 
obtained from the Deans ОР THE FACULTIES, or from the SECRETARY ОР THE UNIVERSITY; and full details are given in the University Calendar, published 
ШЕ James Тнім, 55 South Bridge, Edinburgh—price 6s. by post. The Preliminary and Degree Examination papers in each of the Faculties аге 
also published by Мк. James Trix, viz.—Preliminary Examinations, 1s.; Art Bursaries, 6d.; Degree Papers: Arts, ls.; Science, 1ls.; Law and Medi- 
cine, 6d. each; Divinity and Music, 34. each. 

July, 1929. By order of the Senatus. W. A. FLEMING, Secretary to the University 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The Medical College and the Dental School of the London Hospital are fully equipped to meet modern 
requirements. The various departments are under the direct control of University Professors or Lecturers who 
devote their time entirely to work in their department, and who are assisted by a number of Demonstrators. The 
Hospital contains 839 beds, and is the largest General Hospital in England. Its position in the neighbourhood of the 
extensive docks, factories, and workshops of the East of London renders it for accidents one of the largest hospitals 
in the world. The Wards, Out-patient, and Special Departments present a wide field for clinical instruction, and 
afford exceptional opportunities for acquiring an extensive and practical knowledge of all phases of disease. 
ЕЕЕ5.--МЕгіслі.: Intermediate and Final Courses - - Entrance Fee, 20 guineas. Annual Fee, 40 guineas. 

Final Course - - - - - Entrance Fee, 10 guineas. Annual Fee, 40 guineas. 
DENTAL: Full Course £240 in four equal annual instalments. HOSPITAL COURSE: £130 in two equal 
annual instalments. MEDICAL AND DENTAL (Six years’ Course): £360. 


SPECIAL COURSES AND REVISION CLASSES are held in Anatomy, Physiology, Pharmacology, and Pathology 
for the M.B. and Fellowship Examinations. | 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Scholarships and Prizes amounting to £1158, including four Entrance Scholar- 
ships, are awarded annually. 


RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other Hospital in the Kingdom. 


RESEARCH FUNDS to the value of approximately £113,000 permit of financial assistance being given to Students 
and Graduates engaged in medical research. 


ATHLETICS, RESIDENCE, &¢.—A Clubs’ Union with an Athletic Ground of thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel 
on Hospital Grounds, College Dining Hall, &c. 


(Men Students only are eligible for admission.) 
A PROSPECTUS GIVING FULL PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE DEAN: 


Prof. WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., Mile End, LONDON, E.1, 
Who will be pleased to make arrangements for anyone wishing to see the Hospital and Medical College. 
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second volume will cover the period 1492-1715; 
and the third the period 1715-1920. Тһе docu- 
ments deal with the outlines of history, and are 
concerned with the main events and movements 
of political history, although some illustrations 
of social developments and political thought are 
also given. 55. 


Jonn Murray. 


Tariff Walls: A European Crusade: by Sir Clive 


Shakespeare Sonnets and Edward de Vere: 


The 


Morrison-Bell, Bart., М.Р. 7s. 6d. net. 

by 
Gerald Н. Rendall, B.D. This volume is a full- 
length study of the Sonnets from the personal 
and literary side. Тһе author deals with the 
life and сагесг of the Earl, and the central place 
which he held in the literary movements of the 
Elizabethan Age : his links with the Sonneteers, 
early and late; with the champions of academic 
tradition in Golding, Harvey, Chapman, and 
others; with the pastoral romantic of Sidney 
and Spencer; with the euphuistic innovations of 
Lyly and Munday; and with manifold activities 
of Elizabethan drama. The characteristic traits 
of the Sonnets, their background and colouring, 
are examined with the attendant implications of 
authorship and destination. Links with the 
poems—‘‘Venus and Adonis" and ''Lucrece''— 
are carefully studied, and their association with 
the Earl of Southampton interpreted. Тһе Son- 
nets themselves are then submitted to detailed 
and continuous comments. 125. net. 


OLIVER AND Boyp. 
Key Method of Teaching Reading : by Margaret 
W. Griffiths. Тһе main idea of this series is 
that of giving the child a “Кеу” to the reading 
of а story, which сап be used at once. Book 1, 
8d.; Book 2, 94.; Book 3, тоа. ; Book 4, 114. 


Oxrorp UNIVERSITY PRESs. 


Morning and Evening Devotions for the use of 


Preparatory Schools: compiled and composed 
by the Rev. С. E. Williams, D.D. тоа. 


Selections from Jules Lemaitre : edited by К. Scott, 


M.A. A series of short stories іп French. 
15. gd. 


Kecan PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND Co., LTD. 
Growing Up: How One did it in Different Times 


and Places: by Ellen C. Oakden, M.A., and 
Mary Sturt, M.A. This book is an account, 
in simple language, of the life of boys and girls 
in their different epochs. It begins with the 
Greeks, and ends with the Wild West of to-day. 
5$. net. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND Son, LTD. 


Pictorial Geography : Book 2, The British Isles: by 


Е. M. Sanders, B.A. This book has been 
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written for junior classes in Elementary Schools, 
to introduce them to a certain number of geo- 
graphical ideas, and to teach them the elements 


of the geography of the British Isles. It is 

meant to be used together with an atlas. 2s. 
Sir Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 

Graphic Charts of British History: by H. G. 


Newman, В.А. 2s. 6d. 


Lino Prints: by Margaret Dobson. This little 
volume deals with the craft of print-making 
from linoleum. 25. ба. net. 


The Art for All Pastel Series: by J. Littlejohns, 
К.В.А. Common Objects. 25. 64. net. 


Mechanical Drawing: for Teachers of Handicraft 
and Senior Scholars: by E. F. Lay. The author 
in this volume deals with mechanical drawing 
of the type in use in technical school and handi- 
craft centres in connection with the ordinary 
handwork courses. 15. 64. 


Advanced Arithmetic Class Book : Бу W. К. Barham. 
A collection of exercises in commercial arith- 
metic (with answers) covering the Stage 2 
Examinations of the Royal Society of Arts, the 
National Union of Teachers, and kindred exam- 
inations. 35. 6d. 


Junior Practical Geometry: by F. F. Potter, M.A., 
and D. Larrett, M.A. This volume їп a prac- 
tical manner covers all those parts of elementary 
geometry which are taught in schools, and it 
has been found that pupils who are too young 
to understand any formal geometry can work 
through the exercises. 2s. 6d. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND Sons, LTD. 

The New Education in Europe: by F. W. Roman, 
A.B. An account of recent fundamental changes 
in the educational philosophy of Great Britain, 
France, and Germany. 2nd edition. Revised, 
enlarged, and reset. 18s. net. 


"PEARS' CycLoPa#pia,’’ now in its thirty-fifth 
edition, is a veritable mine of information, conveni- 
ently arranged in twenty-two sections. There is a 
dictionary of the English language, comprising 
nearly 20,000 words, with their meanings and рго- 
nunciation. The other sections cover a wide variety 
of subjects, including a dictionary of general inform- 
ation, short biographies of prominent people (past 
and present), a classical dictionary, an office com- 
pendium, an atlas and gazetteer of the world, 
synonyms and antonyms, a guide to wireless, notes 
on sports and pastimes, motoring, gardening, health, 
&c. There is a coloured frontispiece together with 
flags of the Empire and flags of other countries also 
in colours, and numerous illustrations and diagrams. 
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READERS WHO HAVE DIFFICULTY 
ІМ OBTAINING “THE EDUCATION 
OUTLOOK" ARE ASKED TO COMMUNI- 
CATE WITH THE PUBLISHERS. 


NOTICE TO WRITERS. 
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THE EXAMINATIONS BOGEY. 


Writing in The Times Educational Supple- 
ment, the Head Master of Sherborne, Mr. Nowell 
Smith, says that the First School Certificate Ex- 
amination originated as a reform and has now be- 
come an incubus and a vested interest. It cannot 
be doubted that there is widespread dissatisfaction 
among parents and teachers with the present posi- 
tion of the School Certificate Examination. It will 
be remembered that this test was instituted in the 
hope of getting rid of the tiresome multiplicity of 
examinations imposed as entrance requirements by 
universities, professional bodies, and some business 
undertakings. There was one well known public 
shool where different boys of sixteen or there- 
abouts were asking to be prepared for over a dozen 
different examinations. И was of little use to sug- 
gest to the parents that ''matric." would serve all 
purposes. „They had in mind the possibility of 
failure іп ‘‘matric.,’’ and believed, rightly ог 
wrongly, that the specific test imposed by a par- 
ticular profession, bank, or business house, would 
be somewhat easier to pass. These various tests 
were different, not so much in standard as in the 
svllabus, but this difference made it impossible in 
practice to work the form as an educational unit. 
The requirements of the parents could be met only 
һу turning the form into a series of small groups, 
each working towards its own objective. Where 
schools and head masters resisted this tendency, 
boys would be taken away and placed in the care 
of private tutors to be ‘‘crammed.”’ 

It was this state of affairs which led to the estab- 
lishment of the Secondary School Examinations 
Council, and it is worth while recalling that the 
Teachers Registration Council took the first steps 
towards bringing together representative con- 
ferences of the universities, local authorities, and 
professional bodies. From the outset it was recog- 
nised that grave dangers attended the establishment 
of anything resembling the School-Leaving Examina- 
tion of pre-war Germany, and the Teachers Regis- 
tration Council issued a memorandum, urging 
that the chief part in the new examinations should 
be taken by teachers, that the universities rather 
than the university examining bodies should be 
responsible for the examinations, that the test 
should not be compulsory in any school, that prac- 
tial subjects should count in the examinations, 
and that there should be a system of visiting 
examiners to work in connexion with the written 


tests. Some of these recommendations have been 
adopted under pressure of the teachers concerned, 
but the entire system needs to be overhauled, 
especially in regard to the practice of using the 
School Certificate Examination as an entrance test 
for universities. This practice has the result of 
making university requirements dominate unduly the 
work of secondary schools. Children are compelled 
to cover a range of subjects and a syllabus in each 
subject, often beyond their aptitudes and powers. 
Thus a girl not yet seventeen years of age is pre- 
paring for an examination in which she will be 
required to display a more or less intimate know- 
ledge of the contents of twenty-five ''set books,” 
some of them in foreign languages. She has no 
time to comprehend that studies serve ''for de- 
light" or even “ог ornament." Нег efforts аге 
simply directed to making them serve ''for ability” 
to pass an unsuitable examination. There is а 
danger, moreover, that when she has passed she 
will find herself with little appetite for any further 
study of some, if not all, of the subjects at which 
she is now toiling. Her teachers are themselves 
the slaves of the system. Тһе reputation of the 
school depends on the results obtained in the School 
Certificate Examination, and no consideration of the 
evils of mechanical methods, no perception of the 
true meaning and purpose of education, no feeling 
of sympathy with hard-driven pupils may be per- 
mitted to interfere with the routine to which the 
teacher is committed. 

There is talk of instituting a further examina- 
tion, to be used in the new Junior Secondary Schools 
to be established when the school-leaving age is 
raised. Іп some areas committees are already at 
work on the problem, and we may presently find a 
new set of vested interests established on the pre- 
text that the teachers in the new schools need 
guidance and help. It is true that there are some 
teachers in central schools who are asking for a 
system of external examinations, not realising the 
danger to themselves and their pupils. 

What is needed is a complete and comprehensive 
inquiry into the whole system of school examina- 
tions, with the object of discovering means by which 
they can be made helpful where they are now harm- 
ful, and serve to provide a test of real educationa! 
efficiency as distinct from the power of remembering 
for a brief period a mass of information laboriously 
acquired. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS. 


FRoM A CORRESPONDENT. 


The Council and Policy. 

On Friday, March 21, the Council arrived at some 
important decisions concerning its future work. И 
was felt that the time had come for making a state- 
ment of policy, and the following resolution was 
carried without dissent :— 


"IT IS THE AIM OF THE COUNCIL TO 
SECURE, IN THE FIRST INSTANCE, THAT NONE 
SAVE REGISTERED TEACHERS SHALL EXER- 
CISE PROFESSIONAL SUPERVISION OVER THE 
WORK OF OTHER TEACHERS." 


It will be seen that this policy is in full harmony 
with the professional ideals which led to the forma- 
tion of the Council. И is clearly incompatible with 
the requirements of a true profession that its mem- 
bers should be expected to work under the direc- 
tion and supervision of persons who do not belong 
to the profession. These persons may bc qualified 
in a limited sense, but if they have not taken the 
trouble to become registered as teachers, they ought 
not to assume the right to direct the work of other 
teachers. А lay advocate, however skilful, would 
not be accepted as lcader by a junior barrister. 


Annual Communication. 

The Council also gave instructions for the pre- 
paration of an annual communication to be sent to 
all Members of the Royal Society of Teachers soon 
after the close of the Easter vacation. И is hoped 
that this communication will serve as a help in 
revising the addresses of Members, and therefore 
the rule regarding the renewal of certificates 15 
rescinded. A new Certificate of Membership of the 
Society is being issued in place of the old certi- 
ficates, and the Council has decided that the latter 
may be replaced by the new certificates without 
charge on application, provided that the old certi- 
ficate is returned. 


Fee for Registration and Membership. 

The communication will contain a brief statement 
of finance, from which it will be seen that the finan- 
cial resources of the Council are insufficient for its 
needs. The Council has never received aid from the 
public funds, and is carrying out its statutory duties 
on the revenue derived from the single and final 
payment made by those who are admitted to Regis- 
tration. Тһе future development of the Council's 
work will call for a large income, and therefore the 
Council has decided that on and after July 1, 1931, 
the present fee of £2 shall be raised to £3. All 
admitted to the Register before the end of June, 
1931, will, however, be required to pay only the 
present fee of £2. 


The Council! and the School Age. 

The Ccuncil also passed a resolution declaring 
that it is urgently necessary in the interests of 
education that the school-leaving age should be 
raised at the carliest possible moment, with due pro- 
vision for the recruitment of an adequate staff of 
qualified teachers. Тһе exact terms of the resolu- 
tion will be announced in due course. 


Council and Society. 

The establishment of the Royal Society of 
Teachers has led to questions as to the position of 
the Teachers Registration Council. The reply is 
that the Council is the statutory body created by 
Parliament and charged with the duty of forming 
and keeping a Register of Teachers. It may be 
recalled that when the Council was first constituted 
in 1912 the only possible method of securing a 
representative body was to have members 
nominated by the Universities and Associations of 
Teachers which were then in existence. From the 
beginning it was seen that this constitution could 
not endure, since the associations or appointing 
bodies might change and the number of universities 
might increase. Both of these things happened, 
and when the University of Reading was founded it 
became necessary to revise the constitution of the 
Teachers Registration Council. By this time there 
were over 76,000 teachers who had become regis- 
tered, and it was considered expedient that they 
should be regarded as the teaching profession, inas- 
much as each of them had taken the step necessary 
to become recognised as professionally qualified. It 
was then decided that future Councils should be 
elected by the Registered Teachers themselves so 
far as non-university teachers were concerned, while 
the former method of nomination remained as the 


method of bringing university teachers to the 
Council. 


The Council as Executive. 

The body of Registered Teachers, known by 
Roval command as the Royal Society of Teachers, 
thus appoints the Council, which in effect becomes 
the executive body of the teaching profession so far 
as matters connected with registration are con- 
cerned. Тһе Society and its Council may be re- 
garded as having responsibility for determining the 
standards of attainment and professional qualifica- 
tion of teachers, but they are in no sense to bc 
thought of as a dominant body, able to exercise 
the functions of a sectional organisation. They 
have no immediate concern with matters of sec- 
tional policy or even of individual hardship. These 
are left to be dealt with by the various organisa- 
tions concerned. 
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THE MONTH'S CAUSERIE. 


Bv THE DOMINIE. 


Still in the Doldrums. 

The Bill for raising the school-leaving age still 
awaits a favouring breeze to carry it into port. A 
number of people, on the parliamentary deck and 
elsewhere, are whistling for a wind, and 1 learn that 
Skipper Trevelyan is somewhat perturbed. The 
whistling becomes more strident as time goes on, 
but the wind does not come. І find it impossible to 
understand why there should be this delay. The 
present Government is under the most explicit 
pledge to carry the measure. The President of the 
Board has been permitted by the Cabinet to give 
repeated assurances that his Bill will be passed this 
year. Тһе parties in the parliamentary opposition 
are in no way committed to oppose this particular 
measure. On the contrary, many members of both 
groups will vote for it. We are told by such 
authorities as Mr. Harold Laski and Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole that working men and their wives want the 
Bill to pass. Yet the Cabinet seems to find no 
reason to go ahead. It is very mysterious, and for 
my own part I surmise that there is a struggle 
going on behind the scenes and that the full opposi- 
tion to the Bill has not yet been disclosed. Еуегу- 
body knows that denominational claims are being 
pressed with vigour and astuteness, and it may be 
that if the Government does try to pass the Bill a 
number of obstacles which are now hidden will be 
suddenly disclosed. 


Local Administrators and the Bill. 

Among the local authorities there is evident a 
growing irritation over the present uncertainty. The 
County Councils Association is a body of great 
weight. They have entered a vigorous protest 
against ''being expected to continue preparations, 
even the early stages of which must involve a not 
inconsiderable expenditure of time and money, with- 
out parliamentary sanction for their action." They 
point out that ''those authorities who may decline to 
take undue risks in this respect have already lost, 
through no fault of their own, six months of the 
three years period during which building contracts 
ranking for increased grant may be undertaken." 
The protest is timely, and I hope it will have its 
proper effect. It is unreasonable for the Board to 
invite local authorities to incur expense in anticipa- 
tion of parliamentary sanction. The risk is too 
great and the inducement too small. What is to 
happen if the expenditure thus unlawfully incurred 
at the behest of the Board is disallowed by the 
Government auditors? Thirty years ago the 
'"Cockerton Judgment” showed the .esults of going 
bevond the range of parliamentary authority. 


The Appointed Day. 

One thing is quite clear, namely that if the Bill 
were passed through Parliament immediately the 
school age could not be raised effectually a year 
hence. Тһе time is too short, and I suggest that 
the Government would do well to get the measure 
through and to postpone the ‘‘appointed дау.” This 
day should be chosen with regard to the possibility 
of obtaining a supply of teachers and of providing 
adequate buildings. I see that the Association of 
Education Committees suggest that the raising of 
the school age should not come into operation until 
September, 1932. Тһе month is well chosen, since 
young teachers leave the training colleges at the 
end of the summer term. Whether we can obtain 
the required number by 1932 is doubtful, and it 
may be difficult to provide the buildings and equip- 
ment in the period suggested. Some authorities 
might find it possible, and they should be en- 
couraged to anticipate the appointed day by adopt- 
ing a by-law raising the age to fifteen. In this 
manner we should see a gradual process instead of 
a sudden development, but this would be no dis- 
advantage, since the conditions in different areas are 
sufficiently diversified to warrant varying treatment. 
A simultaneous development may make for adminis- 
trative tidiness, but it may also reduce the Act to a 
dead letter in some places. 


Expensive Corollaries. 

Some of the expenditure which will follow upon 
the raising of the school age is likely to arouse 
criticism. In country districts the cost of conveying 
children to and from the schools is greater than I 
had supposed. Thus І learn that in one county the 
transport bill will amount to £45,000 a year. I am 
told, too, that some parents are demanding that 
their tender offspring shall not be asked to walk 
even two miles to school. Тһеге is also a demand 
that parents shall be compensated for the loss of 
the earnings of fourteen-year-olds. It is even sug- 
gested that every parent shall receive five shillings 
a week for the first child and thrce shillings a week 
for each succeeding child from its birth until the 
end of schooling. Thus are the misfortunes of 
parenthood to be alleviated, and an assiduous father 
may find that the revenue from his brood comes 
near to the amount in his weekly pay envelope. It 
may even be larger unless the economic laws 
governing wages are wholly wrong. People do not 
perceive that the devices for relieving parents of 
their responsibilities must inevitably tend to reduce 
wage levels to amounts which will serve the needs 
of the unmarried and childless. Maintenance grants 
should be given only where need is shown. 
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The Main Question. 

Amid the discussions concerning the school 
leaving age we are in danger of overlooking or for- 
getting the main problem. This is the provision of 
suitable training for all our adolescent citizens. The 
conditions of life in a modern industrial community 
are widely different from those which obtained when 
youths were either apprenticed to a craft or re- 
mained at home to help in the family business or 
on the farm. Тһе youngster who leaves school to 
enter a factory and become a wage-earner is prone 
to use the new freedom and the new pocket-money 
with little regard for the future. He has a desire— 
natural at his age—to be independent. Neverthe- 
less, he will respond to tactful and sensible efforts 
to help him to understand the new surround- 
ings of his life. Ргорейу guided, he is ready 
to make some preparation іог the next stage, 
when he will become a responsible citizen. Тһе 
education system should come to his help by 
making it a condition of employing young persons 
under eighteen that they shall have systematic train- 
ing at continuation schools. In rural areas the 
attendance at such schools might be confined mainly 
to the winter months. Тһе same condition should 
attach to the receipt of unemployment benefit. 


Dogma in Education. 

] am told that behind the scenes the President of 
the Board is under great pressure to introduce and 
pass a measure to enable him to give building 
grants to denominational schools as a condition pre- 
cedent to the raising of the school age. І have 
never been convinced that early instruction in 
dogma is appropriate for children. It may be con- 
venient for the clergy, but that is another matter. 
Educationists ought to initiate a thorough and 
searching inquiry into the possibility of combining 
an unquestioning acceptance of authority іп 
religion with the spirit of rational inquiry which is 
inculcated in other subjects of the curriculum. It 
may be possible to work the mind in compartments 
in adult life, or even to have one compartment 
closed while others are working, but such mental 
agility is beyond the powers of a child. Тһе up- 
holders of denominational teaching are ready to go 
very far to achieve their purpose. Thus I learn 
that in one county area a certain body put forward 
proposals for a non-provided senior school which 
was to be so arranged as to require a very large 
outlay on staff and equipment. These charges 
would, of course, fall on the Local Authority, and 
this body rightly refused to sanction the scheme. 
Now it becomes possible for the religious denomina- 
tion to affirm, as a reason for not coming into the 
local reorganisation scheme, that their effort has 
been discouraged. The effort was not intended to 
хо through. It was a mere dodge or trick. 


A Windy Utterance. 

I have received a communication which I am 
asked to print. It is over long to be set out in full, 
but I can give an extract or two as samples. What 
they mean I do not know, but they are utterances 
or ejaculations of a type which is common enough 
in circles where the feet are imperfectly covered by 
sandals and the heads are imperfectly furnished 
with knowledge and good sense. Неге are the 
extracts :— 

“Іп recent years the burning problems which 
burden the life of the present day, in spiritual as in 
social life, grow more and more bitter as time goes 
on. The danger is that fatalism and fanaticism 
will make a true knowledge of the basic needs of 
life impossible. All the more does it behove us to 
strive for the freedom of the spirit, all the greater 
is the claim that only through a fundamentally 
different attitude to life itself, through a renewed 
outlook on the essential nature of man, can new 
potentialities for life be created.” 

‘There is, in general, a real desire to equip the 
rising generation of to-day for his life's aim. И 
must, however, be by such an education as will 
avoid in any way predestinating or dogmatically 
laying down the lines of the later life. It must, on 
the other hand, from a comprehensive soul-spiritual 
outlook on the being of man, ask what the in- 
dividual destiny demands as its deepest needs for 
a human development. Only through such an 
educational outlook can the foundations of a future 
rich in life possibilities be laid.” 


Lord Balfour. 

The death of Lord Balfour removes one of the 
great statesmen of our time. Education owes to 
him an immense debt for the development of State 
secondary education. Тһе ''Balfour Act’’ of тооз 
was hotly opposed bv those who resented the intro- 
duction of rate aid for voluntary schools, and amid 
the dust and heat of this controversy many forgot 
that the Act originated in the Cockerton Judgment. 
This decision had gravely hampered the progress of 
higher education. under the School Boards, and 
legislation was urgently needed to enable the State 
to aid all forms of advanced instruction. Schools, 
technological institutes, and universities have all 
benefited from the Act, which would never have 
passed through Parliament without the help and 
sustained interest of the Prime Minister. Whatever 
resentment may still be felt in regard to rate aid 
for denominational teaching, it cannot be denied 
that the voluntary schools are vastly improved. 
Especially to be welcomed is the progress made by 
the teachers in these schools. Their position is in- 
comparably better than it was when their salaries 
depended on the goodwill of local managers. 
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GUSTAF ADOLF—EDUCATIONIST. 


Less known than his idealistic political aspira- 
tions, or his military exploits, are the educational 
views and efforts of Gustaf Adolf. Yet he fully 
ments the title, “Тһе first great Realist of the 
North." With his own directness he goes to the 
heart of the matter in his letter to the clergy requir- 
ing an expression of opinion with regard to the re- 
organisation of the school system, 1620. 

"Academies and schools are and should be the 
workshops wherein good pupils may be instructed 
to the service of the State and the community, as 
also otherwise in honest and praiseworthy arts, 
whereby to maintain an honourable and civic life in 
all comfort and usefulness." Не goes on to com- 
plan that matters have come to such a pass that 
many even of the magistrates cannot write so much 
as their own names, while the pedagogues not only 
neglect their duties in a most scandalous manner, 
but, what is worse, actively disseminate seditious 
views. 

That the claims of other duties prevented him 
from carrying out his far-reaching schemes іп 
person is less to be regretted, since he had the 
power of inspiring the Statesmen of his court to 
such an extent that those schemes were realised in 
the main during the minority of his daughter 
Christina, and this to such degree that Sweden stood 
for awhile ahead of the other European Powers in 
matters educational. Gustaf’s opinion of the true 
place of the native tongue in education was ex- 
pressed thus :—‘‘It has always been reckoned to the 
renown of a country that that knowledge which 
serves to the advancement of humankind should be 
presented in the land’s own tongue, that the people, 
from their youth upwards, may exercise themselves 
therein, and not, as now 15 the case, be necessitated, 
first to learn a strange tongue in order thereafter 
to come at the matter itself, whereby it often 
happeneth, that the means consumes more time than 
the purpose itself, the language more than the 
knowledge. Therefore it is our will that those who 
now are busied in the learned arts shall, both for the 
youth of the present, as for the future, provide that 
those subjects, so far as may be possible, shall be 
treated of in the mother tongue.’’ Decisive also was 
his blow at the classical monopoly :—‘‘We desire 
that the leading market towns, with Council and 
Jurisdiction, shall establish good mathematical 
schools, and where such instructors are not found 
who can instruct and inform the youth in the art of 
figures and whatsoever more 15 of use in business 
and civic life, they shall be engaged from without.” 
This desire proceeds to definite instruction, as in the 
case of the following :—''Concerning the disciplining 
of the children of Jönköping” (1625). “Іп order 
to prevent the indolence in which parents do now 


permit their children to be reared, and which hinders 
them from obtaining any right experience either in 
business or in handwork, We command, that all Our 
subjects and burghers in Jónkóping, who have or 
shall have young children, shall immediately and 
without delay, so soon as they shall have completed 
seven years of age, set them to a craft or hand- 
work, either, first, to the trivial school, to learn to 
read, write, &c., to make them serviceable to God's 
congregations or the service of the State, or, if they 
are not capable of studies, whereof the schoolmaster 
is responsible to inform the parents in good time; 
secondly, to the mathematic arts, to book-keeping 
and honest commercial knowledge, or, thirdly, to 
some handwork or craft (i.e. shoemaking). Those 
parents who do not set their children to some such 
profitable learning shall first be exhorted by the 
Burghermaster and Council, and, if that does not 
serve, for every month that the child goes idle, shall 
pay то daler fine to the town, in lack of means, and 
if they possess no cattle, then the body must pay, 
and the youth who, on reaching his seventeenth 
year, either has not progressed so far in his studies 
that there is any certain hope of him, or has not 
sufficient knowledge of some honest craft, shall for- 
feit to the town one-third of any inheritance which 
has or shall fall to him, unless he so reform that 
His Royal Majesty find good to restitute concern- 
ing future inheritance. ” 

It is, however, the occasional letters, written 
among so much of national and international im- 
portance, that indicate, not only the personal traits 
of character and the intimate relationship between 
sovereign and school resulting from the teachings 
of the Reformation, but reveal much concerning the 
school life of the times. The following letter of 
maintenance to the schoolmaster of the tiny East 
Bottnian seaport of Uleaborg (June 6, 1613) is 
typical of many, and is of interest as illustrating the 
payment of the pedagogues in kind (oatmeal):— 
"We, Gustaf Adolf, by the Grace of God, of the 
Swedes, Goths, and W':üds elected King апа 
Hereditary Prince, Grand Duke of Finland, Duke of 
Estonia and Westmanland, &c., Make known, that, 
since We learn that a considerable number, to the 
sum of seventy souls, already gather in the little 
school house of Uleaborg town, and since he that 
directs the youth there gathered as their school- 
master and overseer has but little wherewith to sup- 
port himself, So, that he may the better be enabled 
to prosecute his duties and calling—training the 
youth in all bookish arts—and that he may in no 
measure complain or be straitened concerning his 
support, or continually to have anxiety or despond- 
ency concerning his food, therefore We, of Our plea- 
sure and grace . . . have granted and allowed the 
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bearer Simoni Frostero yearly in maintenance, forty- 
eight tunn meal, which shall be delivered him with- 
out diminishment by the bailiff in Noivi Prosteri, 
and none shall presume to make hindrance to the 
scholars or work them ill, which now are, or in 
future shall be, there.” 

It is very pleasing to note the kindly thought 
underlying the next little note:—''We, Gustaf 
Adolf, &c., make known that We, of Our peculiar 
pleasure and grace and watchfulness, have willed, 
granted, and confirmed, as We, by this Our open 
letter, will and grant to the bearer, Goodwife Anna, 
widow to the former schoolmaster in Viborg, the 
six tuns meal and six loads hay for which she hath 
the letter of the Royal Commissioners, to receive 
and enjov, which shall be delivered to her yearly by 
the bailiff of Jaskis Hundred.—GusrAr ADOLF.” 

Our appreciation of this humane consideration is 
increased when we read the open letter of mainten- 
ance granted from Abo Castle to a scholar who was 
going blind (April 2, 1614) :—''We, Gustaf Adolf, 
&c., make known that We, of Our good will and 
grace, have granted the letter bearer and scholar 
(who has great weakness of the eves) as also to his 
mother (who is quite blind) for food and maintenance 
four tunn meal, to be delivered уеагіу and at suit- 
able time. For that reason is the bailiff of Wemo 
Hundred to deliver the same to him or his mother. 
Mav Our Council, clergy, bailiffs, and all others ob- 
serve. —GUusTAF."' 

The medieval ‘‘free trade’’ іп books, and the 
great reliance of Scandinavia upon Germany—par- 
ticularly the Hanse port of Lubeck—for cultural 
stimulation, takes a more vivid realisation on read- 
ine the actual toll exemptions. . . . “This, upon His 
Roval Maiestv's, mv most gracious King and Lord's 
behalf, that vou, Mats Bertilsson, do allow Master 
Nils scheolmaster, to enjoy freedom of toil for one 
tunn butter, which he has sent to Germany with 
Henrik Owars to buy books.—Viborg, December 
24, 1614.” 

The practice which had long obtained of the 
scholars visiting the parishes allotted to the support 
of the schools on begging expeditions was denounced 
by the king, who, in 1626, formally forbade the prac- 
tice :——''We, Gustaf Adolf, make known that since 
We, in order to check the dangerous circulation or 
parish visiting which scholars have practised in all 
narts of Our kingdom, have forbidden the same by 
Our public writ and order, both since it hath been 
found dangerous for youth and an hindrance to 
their studies, as also troublesome to the people, and 
in the place thereof have ordered the people at a 
certain time of the vear to pay a sum of monev (a 
hearth tax or the school penny), which should be 
gathered by thc priests and sextons of every parish, 
and to be required, paid, and sent to the school, 


there to be shared and divided by the schoolmaster 
and collegium. . . .'" So permission is given for 
payment to be made in kind, since coin was hard to 
come at. One wonders whether this was the first 
attempt at a regular national school rate. Not only 
did the king himself, in many cases, actually appoint 
the schoolmaster, but we find that the schoolmasters 
appealed directly to the king concerning solely 
domestic matters, and, what is more surprising, 
that the king noted and replied to these appeals as 
normal matters of State routine. As witness this, 
to the Fiscal Secretaries of Abo Castle: Gustaf 
Adolf, &c. ‘‘We let you to know, Henrik Olson and 
Henrik Johnsson, that Our true subject, honourable 
and well-learned schoolmaster in Viborg, Master 
Henrik Ratebur, hath, in supplication, let Us to 
know that he hath undertaken to build a stone 
house in Viborg, to the adornment of the town, as 
We have witness also from his Burghermaster and 
Council, humbly requesting help thereto; so, that 
others might be encouraged likewise to raise stone 
houses, We, of Our grace, have granted him 
100 dalers coin; it is Our gracious will and order 
that ye let him receive the 100 dalers from the Castle 
treasury, according to this, Our Royal command.— 
Stockholm, April 12, 1627.” 

Unfortunately, this Royal building subsidy had 
unhappy issue, for we read that two years later 
Gustaf again turns a sympathetic glance to his dis- 
tant schoolmaster :——''We, Gustaf Adolf, make 
known, that since Our true subject, M. Henricus, 
schoolmaster, in Viborg, has, of fire in that place, 
lost his stone house and otherwise suffered great 
loss, therefore have We, of Our will and grace 
granted . . . for three years the Royal Manor, 
Ruokola, in Stranda Hundred, in Viborg Countv, 
free of all stated and unstated tolls which thereon 
might be claimed.—March 17, 1629."' 

It was just over a year after this little act of grace 
(Mav, 1630) that Gustaf took leave of his countrv 
on that enterprise which saved Europe for 
Protestantism and cost him his life. 


Buckingham and the ВШ. 


The Buckinghamshire Education Committee have 
passed a resolution declaring that they cannot be 
ready with buildings and staff for the raising of the 
school age by March 31, 1931. They say their re- 
organising of the elementary schools is in abeyance 
pending a definite pronouncement by the Govern- 
ment on the question of building grants for non- 
provided schools, and the passing into law of the 
Dill raising the school-leaving аге. 
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A DAY IN A COUNTRY SCHOOL. 


Bv D. I. MORRELL. 


The great bell clangs through the school. A 
small boy rushes up to me with a note. The Head 
regrets he is confined to bed with a chill, and will I 
please take charge and report to him at the end of 
the day? 

I am rather “пем,” and it is the first time I have 
һай such responsibility. А sudden fear sends icy 
shivers down my spine. Supposing all the boys 
should turn Bolshie and... ! | 

Meanwhile from classroom and corridor the files 
are winding steadily towards the assembly hall. 
There is a dead silence while 1 mount the platform 
with as much dignity as my trembling limbs will 
allow. 

Then I face my audience, one hundred and fifty 
young faces ready to break into a grin at the 
slightest deviation from the ordinary ritual of morn- 
ing prayers. With a nervous movement I pull my 
gown well around me lest an abbreviated skirt 
should betray my shaking limbs. 

A chord strikes on the piano, and the clear voices 
rise in a familiar hymn, during which I recover my 
composure. 

School has begun. 

"Please, miss, I'm sorry I'm late, but my bicycle 
punctured." Webb’s bicycle has a habit of mis- 
behaving, and only yesterday he ''stopped to fetch 
a tin of petrol for a gentleman." ‘‘Detention this 
afternoon, Webb; write me an essay on 'The Early 
Bird,' and tell dad to buy you a new tyre for that 
bicycle. '' 

All goes smoothly until ‘‘games period." Eager 
eyes have been scanning the heavens at odd 
moments all the morning, for owing to bad weather 
no games have been possible for the past two weeks. 

'fGames to-day, miss?” pipes a chorus of young 
voices as the bell rings, marking the end of lessons. 

"Games? Yes.” 

The bright eyes sparkle with delight. They would 
have cheered had we not been in a schoolroom. 

We adjourn to the games field. Five sets of 
“rugger” to supervise! With all speed and much 
piping of shrill voices the various teams sort them- 
selves out, and play begins in earnest. I pass from 
one set to the other, with an assumption of wisdom 
and understanding of the great game, though, in 
truth, I know very little. 

Suddenly there is a shriek from the end of the field 
dedicated to the ‘‘littlest ones." The ball has burst! 
I rush thither : they all gather round me like twitter- 
ing birds. Jones, good fellow, has dashed back to 
school for another ball. 

“What can we play whilst he's gone, miss?” 

"Play 'two's and three's';—anything until he 
comes back. ” 


I return to supervise the other teams. An unusual 
noise makes me look back. Fifteen of those 
“‘littlest’? imps are scaling up the trees, and the 
other fifteen are standing yelling in the muddy ditch 
by the hedge. 

"It's the battle of Waterloo, miss! Napoleon 
being beaten!” is the answer to my questioning. 

Happily a new ball has arrived. The victorious 
English emerge from the ditch with mud half-way 
up their legs, and the beaten French descend from 
their retreat amid the branches to continue their 
battle according to other rules. 

The bitter wind whips across the field, reddening 
my nose and purpling my cheeks. 

"It's cold walking about, miss. Соте and join 
us?” asks a Sixth Form ''man," with kindly con- 
cern. 

After all, why not? A little movement would 
warm my chilled bones. I join the First XV. 

The ball comes my way. What shall I do? The 


great “теп” all stand back in a polite circle. No- 
body attacks me. I shut my eyes and kick! 
“Сооа egg!” calls a raucous voice. I open my 


eyes; the ball has actually travelled some twenty 
yards. There is a general rush in its direction, and 
the game passes on. 

And yet some people say that the modern youth 
is lacking in chivalry ! 

“Time!” I cry, and blow a strident whistle, and 
we all troop back to school glowing with exercise. 

Dinner hour passes tranquily enough, until, 
emerging from the staff room for a final tour be- 
fore afternoon school, I find Rose Minimus in tears. 

“What’s the matter, Кове?” 

““Вееп duckin’ me, miss!” 

“Who has?” 

‘‘Springthorpe, miss.’’ 

I send for the accused, who is full of injured 
dignity and vehement denial. 

A sudden inspiration ! 

'"When were you ducked, Rose—to-day ?”’ 

"N—n—oo, miss! Wh—wh—en I came here 
first |” 

That was eighteen months ago! 

Further questioning yields no result. I dismiss 
the aggrieved Springthorpe. What had suddenly 
revived that bitter memory in the breast of Rose 
Minimus? 

Again the great bell clangs for afternoon session. 
I enter my own classroom, Form III, an amusing 
crowd of small boys always ready for fun. To-day 
there is not a movement. Each small boy is sitting 
rigid in his desk, his hair neatly parted in the 
middle, and plastered well down the sides of his 
head. 
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Suddenly I recall our conversation in the previous 
French lesson on French coiffures for boys. My 
glance travels from Dent’s famous picture of 
“Сһагіев et Julie" on the wall to the coiffure of 
my ''lambs." My eyes twinkle, though my risible 
muscles are steady. They see I have guessed! 

I determine that nothing shall mar the French 
atmosphere they have created, and so the ten 
minutes' chat which we generally have before lesson 
time about rabbits and birds' eggs and other 
interests of the small boys is to-day solemnly con- 
ducted іп French—very halting, it is true—but pur- 
sued to the bitter end! 

The last period I should be ‘‘free’’ to curl up in 
a comfortable armchair in the staff room and mark 
some examination work, but to-day, as the Head is 
absent, I must take his mathematics class. 

On arrival I see the tail-end of what a witty 
colleague calls ‘‘class warfare," a duster descend- 
ing in a gentle curve on Thomas's head, and Davies 
regaining his seat with a slightly overdone air of 
detachment. 

We set to work. 
is ‘‘wool-gathering.’’ 


Then I notice that Robinson 


"Get on, Robinson! You come to school to 
work, you know.” 
“Мо, miss,” replies the ready-tongued Robinson; 


“соте to school to rest.” 
"How's that, Robinson?" 


“Ор all last night with the lambs, miss! Come 
Yo school to have a rest.” 
And who shall blame me if I let him ‘‘rest’’ until 


the last bell wakes him from his slumbers? 

The big doors open to release the torrent of laugh- 
ing, shouting boys. А small army of bicycles 
gradually disperses in all directions. 

With a sigh of relief I turn to lock up and go to 
report to the Head: “Als well!” 


Barrow Abolishes Fees. 

Barrow Education Committee have, with the ap- 
proval of the Board, decided to abolish fees in their 
Secondary and Junior Technical Schools. This will 
mean a 34. rate for a full year of working the 
scheme. 


Oriental Studies. 

The School of Oriental Studies Union Society held 
its fourth Annual Dinner last month. Sir Harry 
Stephen, Chairman of the governing body, said 
that the school in its ten years of existence had 
established itself on a firm basis, and had sent out to 
various parts of the Orient men much more qualified 
than they otherwise would have been if it had not 
been in existence. Still in its infancy, the School had 
a most promising future before it. 


A NOTE FROM MOTHER. 
By J. С.Н. 


“"Реаг Sir,—Seeing as how my Walter is bottom 
of his class, I think that the teaching in your school 
is all wrong. Гат very disappointed, and hope you 
will see into the matter.”’ 

That is a fair sample of the many intimate little 
notes I receive daily from doting parents. By post, 
private messenger, and per trousers pocket they 
come. 

And what a collection! 

Every week I am forced to assume such a variety 
of réles as detective, lost property finder, nurse- 
maid, careers for boys’ organiser, and official execu- 
tioner of promised good hidings. Му corre- 
spondents demand a great deal of me. 

Their style is unique, lucidity of expression being 
a special feature. “Тот had his boots riparred,’’ 

г ‘‘Ralph had tonsillituss,’’ tells me at a glance the 
cause of absence. 

One mother, whose orthography was a little weak, 
sent the following :— 

‘‘Dear Sir,—Please let me know if Sammy сап ро 
to the Klinick to-day because he sprained the gyders 
of his neck bitting some Spanish yesterday. Please 
let me know as it hurts him and oblige.—Mrs. 
Simpson. ” 

Some parents are real sticklers for detail. They 
cram into their notes all their domestic trials and 
tribulations without the least restraint. Only a fort- 
night ago I received :— 

"Dear Sir,—Frank was away yesterday afternoon 
because I took him up town to get a new jersey. 
This is the third he's had this year and as his 
brother Ernie has also had two, you know it is a 
bit of an expense for me with my husband on short 
time. So I hope you will excuse him.” 

And the note-paper ! Rainbow-hued envelopes, bits 
of wallpaper, sugar bags, pages from the old insur- 
ance book, are thrust into my hand with a curt :— 
“Моее from my muther, sir.’ 

During the big frost last: winter I received the 
following strange request :— 

‘Dear Sir,—I have bought some Cough Sweets 
for Reggie and I hope you will let him suck them 
during lessons, as he has such a cold. Please 
oblige. ” 

I had to disappoint the good lady—and Reggie. 
The idea might have spread and resulted in an 
epidemic of colds! 

The ''mother's precious pet" idea was conveyed 
in rather an amusing epistle which arrived one 

“ратев”” afternoon :— 

"Dear Sir,—I will be pleased if you will let my 
son keep his cap on at football this afternoon. Не 
has just had his hair cut and I don't want him to 
go and get a cold.” 
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« THE DOCTOR" IN THE SCHOOLS. 


By ADMINISTRATOR. 


The following article has a special interest at the 
present time in view of the protest made by Educa- 
tion Authorities concerning the suggestion that 
doctors should supervise the teaching of hygiene in 
schools. 

No one will question the wisdom of establishing 
the school medical service as a branch of the educa- 
tion service, and no one will deny the splendid work 
which is being done by this service throughout the 
country; but it ought to be borne in mind that the 
school medical service is, after all, only a branch 
service, and that the main business of the Local 
Education Authorities is education; and that, in 
education, the expert, the qualified practitioner, must 
not be made inferior or subject to the qualified prac- 
titioner in medicine. 

Yet there are unmistakable signs that the school 
medical officer is entering the school as one in 
authority. He seems to forget or to be indifferent to 
the fact that the teacher, too, holds a professional 
qualification, has indeed a recognised right to prac- 
tise, and that it is in the interests of both teachers 
and taught, just as it is in the interests of both 
doctor and patients, that professional rights should 
be respected. 

Teachers, I am sure, realise the great value of the 
school medical service, and welcome the advent of 
the doctor into the field of education, but as co- 
operator, not as director. 

Those who are entrusted with the education of 
children, if they are to do any real good, must be 
free to determine their own job. 

Far too long have they been at the bidding of 
oficialdom, and been forced to execute the ideas 
and notions of other people, and they should 
strenuously resist further interference with their 
freedom to work out their own salvation. 

The heating and lighting, the ventilation of the 
schoolroom, the type of furniture best suited to the 
needs of the growing child, these matters are as 
much a part of the teacher's training as the 
doctor's, and they are matters on which, from the 
nature of his work and experience in the class-room, 
the teacher is peculiarly fitted to speak. 

It scarcely needs a doctor to inform the Local 
Education Authority that a school temperature of 
40 degrees is insufficient and is not in the interests 
of health. Neither does it need a medical man to 
discover that many children attending elementary 
schools have dirty heads. Teachers have known 
this long enough, but they have had little or no 


support in trying to stamp out the evil. To exclude 
children with dirty heads reduced the average 
attendance, and a teacher got little thanks for rais- 
ing awkward questions, even though such questions 
were raised in the interests of the child. 

But on these and other matters the doctor is 
assuming an attitude of authority, and circulars 
from the school medical officer instructing teachers 
in their duties are becoming more and more 
common. 

In the field of physical education and in the educa- 
tion of the defective child, the doctor is gradually 
taking control. Is there any justification for this? 
The competent teacher of physical training has cer- 
tain knowledge which he shares in common with the 
doctor, but he also possesses certain skill and 
knowledge which is peculiarly his, and which gives 
him the right to teach. It is, moreover, to teachers, 
rather than to doctors, that we owe the authentic 
manuals of physical training. And in dealing with 
defective children it is to the educator, rather than 
the doctor, that we look for guidance. The pioneer 
work of teachers in schools for blind and deaf and 
mentally deficient children has been the means of 
formulating what we know of the methods to be 
adopted in the education of defectives. 

What special power does the doctor possess 
which enables him, rather than the teacher, to de- 
cide which children are suitable for transfer to de- 
fective schools, and even to determine the procedure 
adopted in those schools? 

What, in effect, does the doctor do when called 
upon to decide whether a child is mentally defective? 
He gives a standard test, probably the Binet Simon 
tests, or some variation of them. Now all one has to 
do in giving a standard test is to carry out the 
written instructions. The procedure is as mechanical 
as giving out a piece of dictation, and the rules for 
marking allow of no deviation. Indeed, all that the 
doctor does could be done equally well by an intelli- 
gent railway porter. Whatever may be the func- 
tions of the doctor, he certainly is not needed to 
administer ‘‘standard tests.’’ 

But the teacher is a long-suffering person, at 
times a little uncertain of himself (perhaps with some 
reason), and he has been for so long in the habit of 
looking to others—inspectors, directors, and officials 
of all kinds—to tell him his duty, that he is slow to 
resent this further interference. 

The people who ought to know how to deal with 
the education of children are those who are trained 
for the task, and it is high time that teachers be- 
came not executors only, but the authors of school 
procedure. 
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LETTERS FROM A YOUNG HEAD MASTER. 
XIII. Games, Organised and Otherwise. 


My dear H.,—Heartiest congratulations! When 
I was at D—— we ran a soccer team that won 
twelve matches out of thirteen and drew the other, 
while my young brother was once the full back of 
an astonishing rugger XV, which scored over 400 
points in a season and never had its line crossed; 
but I think your record is simply marvellous. 

I have a very different tale to tell. My first XI 
has played five matches and lost four, the Second XI 
won its solitary fixture, and the Juniors have drawn 
one and lost one. 

Nevertheless, I have three very fine teams. Their 
only trouble is that they don't know anything about 
football. (That statement does them wrong, but I 
make it quite deliberately.) Football, as every foot- 
baller knows, is first and foremost and all the time 
a matter of brains, because in these days it is an 
applied science. You may have the science and 
not be able to apply it, or you may have the applica- 
tion and not the science. In either case you will be 
a failure. My boys have all the application in the 
world, but so far they've not mastered the science. 
Hence our results. 

But I'd better go back to the beginning. When 
I first saw our organised (?) games I was appalled. 
Teams straggled out on to the field in any order, in 
any kit, at any time. To find boys playing in long 
trousers and with a football jersey over an ordinary 
shirt and waistcoat was nothing unusual. The 
games themselves consisted of series of brilliant 
individual runs by stars on either side (which 
usually ended ignominiously when the performer's 
wind gave out), with the rest of the teams acting 
the part of admiring but rather terrified spectators. 

The first XI had a long list of fixtures. I attended 
the first, and after it I felt constrained to make a 
speech about dog fights. І also made a point of 
attending all further first XI fixtures. By the end 
of the season the team had at least learned to play 
cleanly as well as hard. 

For this season I cut the fixture list down to less 
than half, eliminating all opponents who were not 
gentlemen (in the right sense), and those teams 
which were too weak or too heterogeneously com- 
posed to give us an enjoyable game. (We played 
one team in the first year the ages of whose players 
ranged from eleven to nineteen.) And the prospec- 
tive teams, matches or no matches, went into train- 
ing three weeks before the season began. 

The first XI was left with four fixtures, not 
counting the Old Boys, all against teams likely to 
prove rather stronger than themselves. They all 
were, and so we got four sound beatings. But the 
measure of our progress was shown when we played 
the Old Boys—that is, a team containing seven of the 


previous year's XI. We won by fourteen goals to 
one. 

I take off my hat to this year's XI. They took 
beating after beating, were played to a standstill in 
every match (except the Old Boys) by older, faster, 
cleverer teams, yet they never gave way, and they 
always played best in the last five minutes. They 
showed all the essentials for success except the 
applied science. 

Even that they showed in bursts, but in the in- 
tervals they lost each match. Апа they knew why 
they lost it; so that's all to the good. 

Meanwhile the games field has been transfigured. 
A few simple clothing regulations, a habit of treat- 
ing the organised games period with the dignity one 
accords to any other school period, a regular system 
of individual and group coaching. 

I know you think as I do about organised games. 
I know you are proud of the unbeaten record of your 
team, not because you feel you have eleven fine 
athletes, nor even because you can turn out a better 
football team than other schools, but because you 
know that your success is due to a spirit which 
breeds success, and which in its influence is limited 
in no sense of the word to football. I know per- 
fectly well that not only is your first XI this year 
a magnificent one, but that any chance selection of 
eleven boys of approximately the same age from 
your school would turn out and play in that same 
spirit, win or lose. I know without your having told 
me that the work this year is good, because I know 
that in your school good play without good work 
would be an impossibility. 

That state of affairs is what I am aiming at. 
Naturally, in a new school one begins to approach 
it sooner in some departments of school life than in 
others. I have had my easiest task with the 
organised games, perhaps because there the neces- 
sity was for a clean sweep and a start right from the 
beginning. I told you in my last letter how things 
were in face of my determined attempt to organise 
for the victory; since writing then matters have 
distinctly changed for the better, and that without 
any compromise on my part. 

And to-day the athletics season opened with 
eighty boys and two members of the staff on the 
field, under the direction of a prefect who had worked 
out himself all the details of the organisation of the 
training that was to be undertaken. Апа when I 
asked him how things had gone, he answered: 
"Like а poem." He's fifteen, and hopes later on in 
life to manage a rubber or a tea plantation or some 
similar enterprise. He'll do it. 

Yours ever, 
G. S. 
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MODERN SCHOOLING 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE MODERN SCHOOL. 


II. 


Ву Н. С. Steap, Ph.D., M.Sc., Education Officer, Chesterfield. 


In a previous article five features which distin- 
guish adult life from childhood were discussed. 
The present paper deals with the manner in which 
these changes are brought about during the transi- 
tional period of adolescence. 

The five distinguishing features may be sum- 
marised as follows :—(1) a development of intel- 
lectual powers, (2) a higher degree of the power of 
co-ordinating the component parts of the mind, 
(3) a reaching out beyond the self, (4) an increasing 
independence, and (5) the coming of sexual 
maturity. 

The question arises as to how these changes are 
brought about during the transitional stage of 
adolescence. The suggestion has been made that 
during the early days of adolescence the individual 
lives through again, although on another plane, the 
development he passed through during the first five 
years of life. This implies that the individual 
recapitulates and expands in the years of early 
adolescence the course of his development during 
the first five years of life, just as he recapitulates 
during these five years the experiences of thousands 
of years of his ancestry, and during the pre-natal 
period those of millions of years. И is, of course, 
obvious that the process of recapitulation in the 
cases referred to is far from being an exact repeti- 
tion. It is because of this that the significance of 
the features common to the earlier and later stages 
is not apparent and has been overlooked.  Differ- 
ences arise because the circumstances in which the 
development takes place in the two stages are 
different. 

Reference has been made to five features of differ- 
ence between children and adults. The first two 
features, those of intellectual development and 
greater power of integration, go together.  Inhibi- 
tion of response plays a central part with regard to 
the latter feature, and probably an important one 
in regard to the former. The two periods of life at 
which the acquirement of power of inhibition is most 
active are those of infancy and adolescence. The 
lessons learned in each may differ in their individual 
form, but they are similar in nature. Ав it passes 
from infancy to childhood, the individual learns to 
hold in suspense the reactions immediately de- 
manded by certain stimuli on the physical system 
and on the mind, to endure them without immediate 
motor or emotional response, to postpone response 
to the most satisfactory moment, and then to co- 


ordinate them with other forces operative in the 
mind. The adolescent passing into manhood or 
womanhood acquires a still higher degree of this 
power to tolerate stimulus without immediate re- 
sponse. The great lesson for the adolescent can be 
summed up in the phrase ''acquirement of self- 
control." Тһе main difference in the process at the 
two ages appears to be that, while in infancy greater 
emphasis is laid on the acquirement of control over 
volitional outward flow, in adolescence the great 
need is the acquirement of control over emotional 
outflow. Тһе child learns to control action when it 
is inexpedient; the adolescent learns to restrain the 
display of emotion. 

The two most marked features of the third dis- 
tinction are (1) the greater development of interest 
and love for one's fellow beings and the outer world 
in general, and (2) the replacement of pleasure by 
reality as the criterion by which actions are judged. 
These are more plainly exhibited in the later stages 
of adolescence and during early adult life. In 
childhood they are to be found in the transitional 
period following infancy. 

Concerning the fourth feature, that of variation 
in the degree of dependence shown, much misunder- 
standing has prevailed. There has been a tendency 
to judge the child from the point of view of the 
adult. The latter sees that the infant cannot exist 
without adult care and help, and he, therefore, 
assumes that the infant must be aware of this and 
feel his dependence on the adult. In other words, 
the adult considers the question of dependence in 
terms of his own reality, and assumes the same 
attitude in the child's mind. This is only a partial 
view. The infant's needs are so automatically satis- 
fied by parents and others, and he is aware of so 
little distinction between the self and the outer 
world, that he is likely to develop a sense of power 
rather than one of helplessness. Adults would 
probably do the same if their wishes were satisfied 
with the same ease and certainty as that upon which 
many infants can count. The feeling of dependence 
which develops later in the child is not primarily 
connected with the fact that he has to rely on 
parents for his material welfare, food, clothes, and 
so on. He takes this provision for granted. His 
dependence is far more closely related to his need 
for love. This need seems to diminish between the 
ages of six and twelve, but with the onset of 
adolescence it appears again in other forms. 
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There are important forces, external and internal, 
acting on the adolescent. Of these, the internal 
forces are probably the more important. Each set 
may be subdivided into two groups, one of which 
facilitates the process of growing up, while the 
other tends to retard it. This means that there are 
in all four groups of factors, two of which favour 
and two of which hinder the process. Two are in- 
ternal and two external. Оп the one hand, there 
is the vital unfolding of the personality, recapitulat- 
ing the history of the species. This shows itself 
even in early childhood in the form of ambitious 
dreams and dramatic performances. It is probably 
the strongest force of all, and in normal cases it is 
the dominating factor. И is usually helped by the 
disinterested affection of the parents, who perceive 
what is to the advantage of the child. On the other 
side there is the urge to cling to former stages of 
development, and the reluctance to forgo the known 
for the new and the unknown, at all events until 
there appears some certainty that the old pleasures 
will be replaced by fresh equivalents. Parental 
motives may also hinder the process of growing up, 
and in some cases such motives may be stronger 
than those assisting growth. Тһе two most 
important of these (both usually denied by parents) 
are an unconscious jealous rivalry and the reluct- 
ance to give up the sense of power derived from the 
dependence of the children. The result is that in 
most cases the process of growing up is effected by 
an internal urge on the part of the child or 
adolescent against an almost equally strong internal 
resistance and also against some external opposi- 
tion. Little wonder that the process is a difficult 
one. 

It is the task of the new modern school to help 
the young adolescent in this task. It has to bring 
out the highest and the best that is in him and to 
assist him to inhibit those desires which are un- 
worthy. Тһе task of teachers in the new schools 
is the task of the pioneer—they have to break new 
ground.  Theirs, too, will be the reward of the 
pioneer—to set the feet of the nation along new 
paths with a heart fired with new hopes. 


The Spring Tour of the German Singers. 

The tour of the German Singers, which had been 
planned for the Spring of this year, has been can- 
celled. At present the financial and other difficulties 
which beset the leaders of Young Germany are prov- 
ing almost insuperable; these difficulties, which 
affect the individual as well as the State, make it 
impossible for the German Singers to leave their 
work in order to visit us this year. 


SOME BRITISH CRABS. 


While some crabs are quite well able to swim, like 
the velvet swimming crab, whose hind legs are flat- 
tened and usable as paddles, as a rule this 
crustacean sinks to the bottom of the water, and 
there progresses by running, crawling, and 
scrambling. Although the edible crab is well known 
upon tables and fish stalls, the shore crab (Carcinus 
maenas) is the one most frequently seen around our 
coasts. Greenish in colour and rather flat, by its 
voracity it does much damage to fish when they 
are entangled in nets, and is in great disfavour with 
fishermen. 

The eggs may be seen beneath the body of the 
female crab, but httle was known of the develop- 
ment of the young until early in the nineteenth 
century, when it was found to bear some re- 
semblance to that of insects. 

By patient observation under the microscope it 
was seen that the egg, after hatching, passed 
through a larval stage as a swimmer, known as a 
zoea, in which it was formerly thought to be a dis- 
tinct species. Іп its next stage it is called а 
megalopa, and begins to walk, until, having attained 
a length of the eighth of an inch, it becomes a per- 
fect crab. With its large head and tail, the zoea has 
something of the appearance of a microscopic 
tadpole, but is provided with spikes. 

Periodically crabs change their shells, and do this 
more frequently when quite young, renewing at the 
same time any limb which may have been lost. 
Badly damaged limbs they throw off to the nearest 
sound joint at the time of injury, attempting no 
immediate repairs. 

The food of the crab is mainly carnivorous, com- 
panions who are changing their shells being appre- 
ciated as nutritious and easy to master. 

The long legs of the spider crab (Hyas araneus) 
were probably responsible for its name. When 
living in an aquarium it has a habit of standing 
against the glass on the tips of its toes in the atti- 
tude of dancing. 

In shape its carapace, or body-shell, is distinctive, 
being pointed in front to form something of a tri- 
angle. Its habits are secretive, not only does it lurk 
under rocks and in dark corners, so that it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish, but it is often covered with 
growing seaweeds, barnacles, and zoophytes, which 
observers tell us are often put in place by the crab 
himself, presumably as a disguise. 

At the Horniman Museum at Forest Hill there is 
a small but well kept aquarium, which is seldom 
without young visitors. There much practical in- 
formation is given to students on sea-creatures, 
reptiles, &c., and we wish to offer sincere thanks 
for the opportunities for drawing and describing 
some of the subjects depicted in our plates. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE LEARNING. 
III. Thinking in a Language. 


Students have often asked me how one thinks in 
a foreign language. It seems incomprehensible to 
them to put one's own language into a separate 
compartment of the brain and rely entirely on a 
foreign tongue to express ideas. Yet it is quite 
simple. It is obvious that if we had always to 
translate when speaking a foreign language our 
speed would be slow, and we should, in translating, 
be using our native form of phrase, the words only 
being different. Thinking in a language is acquired 
almost imperceptibly. For example, father іп 
French is le père. When one has repeated this 


often enough, the word and its meaning become 
as familiar as the English word ''father." The time 
comes when the word ''father" drops out, and le 
père is accepted as its equivalent without transla- 
tion. Тһе same applies to the phrase ‘‘Comment 
allez-vous?” “Ноу do you do?" When this is 
repeated often enough it springs spontaneously to 
the lips without reference to English. We are 
thinking іп French, and what applies to single 
words and then phrases applies to whole sentences. 


How long does it take to Learn a Language? 

I have often been asked this. The answer de- 
pends on so many different factors. Тһе time de- 
voted to it, the capacity of the person learning it, 
whether it is being learnt in England, or alone, or 
with a native teacher, and what it means to have 
learnt a language. Of one thing I am certain, that 
unless you have a flair for languages, it is quite 
impossible to learn one in England in a few months 
no matter what methods you adopt. It is almost 
incredible to me how the general public can be 
deceived by advertisements. Some methods teach 
by sending books to be read. These can only train 
the eye. How is it possible to understand a 
language when spoken by a native if the ear is not 
accustomed to analyse the spoken sound? You may 
be able to read a language fluently and not be able 
to understand a sentence spoken to you. It has 
been well said that ‘‘the modern linguist can never 
fence himself behind that stately unquestionable- 
ness which shields the classical scholar. His know- 
ledge may at any time be put to a test incomparably 
more severe than the strictest university examina- 
tion. The first native that he meets is his 
examiner. "' 

One advertised method of learning foreign 
languages asks: “Оо you think you could pick 
up a book written in a language of which you do 
not know a syllable—say German or Spanish or 
French—and not containing a word of English, and 


read it through without once referring to a 
dictionary?’’ My answer to this is that it can’t be 
done except with a prepared book which will take 
months of study. It has also been said: ''You will 
learn the language in the natural way, just as you 
would if you were staying in the country itself with 
an educated German family.’’ I deny this. How 
can we compare the learning of a language alone, 
out of a book, with no one to correct mispronuncia- 
tion, no one to speak to or to accustom the ear to 
the spoken sound, with the advantages of living in 
an educated German family? 

Another thing to be borne in mind is that an adult 
cannot learn a language as a child does. When a 
sentence is spoken to a child by its mother, it 
accepts the concatenation of sounds unquestion- 
ingly. It does not know that the sounds spoken 
by its mother constitute different words. It hears 
a certain sequence of sounds, and by their repeti- 
tion it gets to know that the same sounds or 
sequence have a meaning more or less definite. 
Perhaps the mother rebukes it with the remark: 
‘*You must not do that.’’ This phrase is repeated 
to the child many times, and perhaps later it will 
scold its doll or teddy bear with the remark: 
“You must not do that.’’ Another thing to be re- 
membered is that it takes years for a child to learn 
its language and acquire a very limited vocabulary. 
How many children of ten can express themselves 
properly in English? Very simple language on 
very simple subjects is comprehensible to them, 
and they can manipulate even this only after years 
of practice with a very limited vocabulary. The 
child has no need to force its memory, its language 
will be drummed into it by years of constant repeti- 
tion. But the adult makes an effort to analyse what 
is said to him; he makes an effort to find out the 
meaning of each word in the foreign sentence, and 
then he translates it into English, because at first 
he cannot understand it in the foreign tongue. He 
is engaged with two languages, whereas the child 
deals only with one. It does not translate or 
analyse, and this is the fundamental reason why the 
grown-up cannot learn a language like a child. 

I believe that a person of average ability who 
lived a year in France, perhaps eighteen months in 
Germany, and worked hard at nothing else would 
learn the language well. This is assuming no pre- 
vious knowledge of the language. German takes 
longer, because its grammar, particularly the 
syntax, is difficult to English people, and because 
its vocabulary takes longer to acquire. Іп French 
there are many words resembling those of our own 
tongue, but this is not so in German, and the 
difference calls for a greater expenditure of time. 
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INDIVIDUAL WORK IN THE SPECIAL SCHOOL. 
Ву Sape B. Harris, N.F.U. 


I. The School and Curriculum. 


When a mentally defective child is admitted to the 
special school, it is generally apparent that he has 
no initiative and that he will sit like a log waiting 
to be told what to do. 

It is most important that during his attendance 
at the special school (which will probably extend 
from seven or eight years to sixteen years) he shall 
attain some power of thinking and acting for him- 
self. With this power undeveloped, his chances as 
a future wage-earner are slight. 


Developing Responsibilities. 

The methods suggested have been adopted in a 
small special school accommodating twenty-four 
children, boys and girls, aged seven to sixteen, 
taught in one room under one teacher with part-time 
teachers for instructing the older boys in gardening 
and boot repairing, and the older boys and girls in 
cookery and housewifery. The school has been in 
existence for ten years and during that time, of the 
fourteen children who have passed through it and 
left, eleven are definitely wage-earners, doing reliable 
work, and one other is at home looking after young 
brothers and sisters while the mother is out hawking 
fruit. 

The child, on admittance to the school, is given 
a locker and all materials, such as exercise books, 
pencils, chalks, and reading book, which he will need 
for his work. Ву having the charge of his own 
materials he begins to develop a sense of responsi- 
bility. In some low-grade children this develops 
very slowly and they are always losing their materials 
by putting them in someone else’s locker or by drop- 
ping them on the floor without troubling to pick 
them up. 

The child is also helped to develop a sense of 
responsibility by being given some little duty, such 
as locking and unlocking cupboards, watering plants, 
opening ventilators, reading the thermometer and 
marking the chart, sweeping up any litter of chalk 
and raffia, and getting the music ready for the sing- 
ing lesson. . 


Utilitarian Curriculum. 

With regard to the curriculum the utilitarian aim 
must always be kept in view. At the end of his 
school days, the child will either be a wage-earner 
or he will be a burden to his parents, and after them 
to the State. Hence he must first learn what is 
necessary to make him self-supporting. He should 
understand money values and be able to shop cor- 
rectly. He should be able to read up to a fairy tale 
standard, he should be able to write his name and 
address and a letter applying for work. He should 


be able to address an envelope correctly and to 
receipt a ЫШ. He should have a good knowledge 
of his neighbourhood, the shops and roads, and the 
whereabouts of the more important buildings, such 
as the General Post Office, the Town Hall, the fire 
station, the railway stations, the police station. He 
should understand what to do in a case of fire, if 
lost in a strange town, or if accosted by a strange 
person. All this can be taught in the special school 
and can be grasped by all except the very low-grade 
cases. 

The higher-grade cases can also understand simple 
history and geography stories, grasping a general 
idea of countries and their workers. 


Class Teaching. 

Religious knowledge should consist of Scripture 
stories and the learning of hymns and the Lord’s 
Prayer. As mentally defective children have such 
poor memories, it has been found helpful to teach 
the latter by having it sung to a chant. In this way 
the children seem able to retain the words. 

For the singing lesson, many of the old songs 
given in the various community song books are 
learned easily and enjoyed by the children. Also 
some of the more ''grown-up'' type of sorgs such as 
“Тһе Fishermen of England,” ‘‘Come to the Fair,” 
“Тһе Little Coon’s Prayer,’’ and many others. 

The Scripture, story, general knowledge, and sing- 
ing lessons are the only lessons which need to be 
given as class teaching—the rest should be the 
child's individual work, calling forth his own power 
of choice, of reasoning and of judgment. 


Original Work Indispensable. 

When he comes into school in the morning, he 
should know what work he is expected to do, and 
get out his books and materials in readiness. After 
prayers and the Scripture lesson he should set to 
work, coming to the teacher for help as required. In 
all this there can be a happy spirit and comradeship ; 
the more advanced can help the poorer ones in 
spelling and can help in setting the younger children 
(who are at a baby stage) to work. 


Copy Work Banned. 

АП copy work, such as work copied from the 
blackboard, needs to be avoided as one would avoid 
a plague. Nothing is more uneducational than 
parrot-like work. Mentally defective children have 
so little initiative and are so much disinclined to 
make effort, that the copying of work is entirely 
opposed to the aims of the school. It is the doing 
of original work which will educate the child in the 
fullest sense. 
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NOTES ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 
Ву К. W. РАСЕ. 


IV. Writing. 


Before а schoolboy can write prose freely and 
competently, he must be skilled in the use of his 
tools, handwriting, spelling, and punctuation. The 
teacher of seniors will need occasionally to give a 
handwriting lesson and to insist constantly on the 


necessity for easily written and easily legible writ- 
ing. À knowledge of punctuation can be acquired, 
tested, and applied in the prose study lessons, and 
the rules of punctuation should be few, simple, and 
clear. The most important rule is : ''When in doubt, 
leave it out." Spelling still gives everybody trouble, 
and the teacher of English will find it beneficial to 
his scholars and comforting to himself to improve 
the spelling of his form. What was wrong with the 
old, unhappy spelling lessons was not so much the 
aim as the method. The use of the dictionary, the 
practice of intensive prose study, spelling drill for 
each pupil in his own personal errors, the transcrip- 
tion of prose verse, the writing of corrections : these 
are the ways by which spelling can be improved. 

Once the tools can be handled dexterously, senior 
pupils are on the way to write passable prose. Oral 
work must still be the preparation. Suppose, for 
example, a précis of a passage from Macaulay is set 
as an exercise. The extract will first be read 
through silently; a lad will then summarise it 
orally; the passage will then be read aloud and 
again summarised. Finally will follow the writing 
of a title, an outline, and the précis paper. Précis 
writing is strongly to be recommended : it demands 
close study, exact comprehension, and concise state- 
ment. The expansion of a précis or other condensed 
statement, such as a proverb or a maxim, is also a 
useful exercise. Let the teacher make a summary 
of a good prose passage and require his pupils to 
write an expansion of it. Then let them compare 
their results with the original. This is a chastening 
and salutary exercise. 

Frequent practice in writing short paragraphs is 
better than infrequent practice in writing long 
essays. Paraphrasing, if taken sensibly, is of good 
service. To ask a boy to paraphrase “О pardon me, 
thou bleeding piece of earth'' is likely to beget more 
comedy than instruction; but for a boy accurately 
to paraphrase ''Swear priests and cowards and 
men cautelous’’ is a necessary and valuable effort 
of thought and expression. 

In schools where a foreign language is taught, the 
practice of translation into English is good train- 
ing. Wherever possible the results should be closely 
compared with some literary translation, for such 
comparison provokes criticism, and criticism is the 


beginning of improvement. So, too, passages from 
Chaucer, Malory, and Spenser may be translated into 
modern English. 

The writing of letters, post cards, and telegrams 
is an exercise of high practical importance. АП 
kinds of letters, not only business letters, should be 
written, and the exercise must be a natural one. 
Àn essay in letter form still remains an essay. Boys 
should write friendly letters to cach other, to boys 
in other forms, to schoolfellows who are absent, and 
business letters to their teachers in explanation and 
apology for lateness or absence. 

Much incidental writing of English can also be 
done. Ав suggested in previous notes, minutes of 
all lectures, debates, house meetings, &c., should 
be kept; written summaries of prose and verse read 
in literature lessons should be made; reviews of 
books read during leisure hours can be collected into 
a book to circulate among the class; the school or 
form magazine will provide further scope; and a 
permanent record of all school activities should be 
compiled. 

The formal essay need not be set more than once 
a month. The first step is to draw up an outline 
which should be criticised, rearranged, amplified, or 
abridged; then follows the first draft of the essay, 
which, in its turn, is subjected to criticism. Finally 
a fair copy of the essay is to be written out. Тһе 
drawing up of an outline and the writing in full of 
a paragraph or so may at times replace the full- 
length essay. 

It may be with senior pupils that the teacher of 
English will find it necessary to insist on ''more 
matter and less art’’ in the essays. Lads of the age 
of sixteen begin to develop either a florid style or 
a detestably facetious one. This is not а bad sign, 
for it shows that they are reading and taking an 
interest іп the use of words. Тһе constant use of 
good prose models is the best corrective. 

Corrections of errors in prose writing must 
always be done, for many of them are due to care- 
lessness rather than to ignorance. Spelling errors 
should be corrected by writing the words at least 
half a dozen times; all other errors should be cor- 
rected by the rewriting of the whole sentence. Іп 
making written exercises the teacher should con- 
fine himself to a few simple directions, such as 
underlining a solecism. И is the boy's business to 
discover what the error is and how to correct it. 
In some of the exercises, e.g. letter writing, the 
pupils may be permitted to correct each other's 
work, for they have a talent for seeing the motes 
in their brothers' eyes. 
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EXAMINATIONS WITH TEXT-BOOKS. 
Ву C. A. Rust. 


Examinations are not ideal as a means of testing 
a boy's scholarship. This has been admitted for 
over a century ; but as no one can offer a workable 
substitute, they still flourish. 

Present-day examinations are, however, to a 


greater degree than seems necessary, exercises in 
memory rather than in scholarship. 

We do not expect from counsel an opinion on the 
spur of the moment. We realise that һе may have 
to consult reference books before he can place all 
the points of our case in correct focus; but we do 
suppose that he will be able to find pertinent refer- 
ences without difficulty. 

During his student days he had to read and thor- 
oughly to digest a mass of text-books. These 
studies have enabled him to discover any relevant 
point at once, though he may require to refresh his 
memory as to details. 

The text-books that a lawyer may require are 
always at hand for him to refer to, and the same 
may be said of a scholar in other branches. 

First, consider the mathematician. There would 
be no reflection on his scholarship if he could not 
quote offhand one of the less frequently used 
formulae of (say) spherical trigonometry. Не 
could undoubtedly prove it, if required; but proof 
would be unnecessary if he merely wished to apply 
it to the problem in hand; and so he looks it up. 

Boys find great difficulty іп remembering 
formulae, even though they have followed quite 
easily the methods by which the formulae are ob- 
tained. 

Surely it is in the correct application of these 
formulae that a boy's mathematical ability is 
proved. The memorising of masses of bookwork 
for examination purposes does not prove a boy's 
aptitude for mathematics. 

During the term he will be taught this book- 
work and its application to certain types of pro- 


blems, and in the examination room his ability to - 


solve these problems should be tested. Let him, 
therefore, bring his text-books into the examination 
room. Тһе paper should consist solely of problems, 
or of questions outside the generally accepted book- 
work of the subject. 

If, during an examination, he has to look through 
a piece of bookwork, or has to fumble about aim- 
lessly to find the reference he requires, he will have 
neither the time nor the ability to finish the paper. 

Whv ask a boy in an examination to prove the 
binomial theorem, or even to state it? Give him a 
series to sum depending on it, and if he can sum 
it, then it may be presumed that he knows the 
theorem. 


There is a tendency nowadays for examiners to 
set mathematical papers containing very little actual 
bookwork. Why not extend this principle and have 
no bookwork at all? Then allow the boy to take 
into the room his algebra, trigonometry, calculus, 
or any other book he may require. 

In subjects such as geometry, where the book- 
work forms half the subject, the examination could 
be taken in two hours, thus: one hour for proposi- 
tions, and one hour for riders. Or perhaps the 
difficulty may be overcome by specifying the text- 
book which a boy would be permitted to use. 

Certainly, for higher mathematics, the use of 
text-books in an examination would be of advantage 
to the examiner in gauging the boy's scholarship, as 
he would know that the method used by the boy 
was the best method of which he was capable. It 
often happens that a boy is compelled to use a round- 
about method of attack owing to uncertainty re- 
garding the formulae involved in what he knows to 
be the correct way of attacking the problem. 

Take now the history examination. Ап examiner 
wants to find out a boy's knowledge of the relative 
importance of events, and a knowledge of dates is 
of little value by itself. А boy may ''know the 
kings of England and can quote the fights historical, 
from Marathon to Waterloo in order categorical,’’ 
without being regarded as an historical scholar. We 
require him nowadays to tell us the effect of Greek 
civilisation on that of our own day, or to discuss the 
causes which undermined the influence of Rome. 

It seems, therefore, that if a boy was allowed 
іп an examination to use a book like Carter's ‘‘Out- 
lines," so that his dates and facts could be checked, 
his history paper would tell us exactly how much he 
appreciated his subject, and whether his historical 
knowledge was more than superficial. 

Іп Latin, Greek, and Modern Languages, а 
grammar paper would have to be taken without the 
use of any book. But for a prose translation from 
English, a grammar and a dictionary should be 
allowed, and a boy should concentrate on style, 
surely the first objective. 

Finally, the permission to use text-books would 
do away, to a large extent, with one of the most 
frequent causes of failure—examination fever. 

A great many intelligent boys do badly in ex- 
aminations merely on account of nervousness. The 
most brilliant boy in the class during term time will 
often go into the examination room in such a state 
of nerves that he will forget things that are really 
very familiar to him, and the fact that the book is 
there to help him will do a lot to restore his self- 
confidence, though he may never have occasion to 
refer to it. 
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EXAMINING ENGLISH. 


By ALFRED Dunninc, Kirkstall Road Demonstration School, 


Leeds. 


In the following article our contributor offers some valuable practical hints on a problem 
which often presents difficulties іп teaching. 


How far can a teacher trust the results of an ex- 
amination in English studies ? 

According to witnesses heard by the Departmental 
Committee responsible for the report on the Teach- 
ing of English in England, examinations in Eng- 
lish are only useful because, without them, the 
subject would probably disappear from the cur- 
riculum. 

This is no doubt an exaggeration, put forward as 
a tangential comment on the evil of all ‘‘systema- 
tised' examinations—especially external ones. But 
that a grave difficulty exists in correctly estimating 
progress in English is certain. 

Like all 'human"' subjects, English cannot be 
tested by exact standards. It is wide in character, 
ranging from history to the literary wording of 
problems in mathematics. In the limits of an article 
any comprehensive review of examination values 
would be too brief to be useful, and those of special 
importance at the present time would seem to be 
Written English and English Literature in the 
higher standards. 

In written English there are two results to be 
aimed at, one of which can be evaluated with ease, 
while the other requires methods of examining 
different from those now in use. The first result is 
to give the child the ability to write a straight- 
forward exposition. Не is required to be able to 
give the evidence of his eyes and ears in much the 
same way as a witness before the court without 
intruding personal opinions. 

This type of written work is not difficult to test. 
А “How to make” ог “Ном to get to” topic, 
within the child's experience, will show his ability to 
marshal facts. Іп marking, attention 1$ paid 
primarily to common sense, followed by spelling, 
grammar, and handwriting. 

Some practical illustrations will no doubt suggest 
further topics from a supply which is inexhaustible. 

For paragraphs (often more valuable than ‘‘full- 
dress" compositions) the following :— 


A. ие Doing of Simple Everyday Tasks. 
. How to light a fire. 
2. How to clean a muddy pair of football 
boots. 
3. How to clean one's teeth. 
4. How to set the tea-table. 
3. How to keep fit. Тһе day's routine in 
brief. 
B. Travelling Directions. 
The child to put himself in the place of a 
policeman standing at some well known .en- 


tral point of the town. Give directions for 
reaching various places from this point, the 
directions to be addressed to— 

I. А child. 

2. А blind person. 

3. А motorist. 

4. А sightseer. 

The route will, of course, differ with each person. 
Numbers 1 and 2 will require to be directed via the 
less busy streets, Number 3 by the best roads for 
traffic, and Number 4 by that way where he can 
sce most of interest. 


C. “Ном to Маке” Topics. 
These can include— 


I. Operations carried ош 
Handicrafts Centre. 

2. Simple home repairs, &c., e.g., Work in 
the garden, making a window-box, fitting 
a washer, window wedge, door stop, &c. 


(А variation from giving the child a topic within 
his experience is to give him one which is not, but 
ought to be, such as ‘‘How to darn a hole in a 
stocking.’’ This should then be compared, for the 
child's benefit, with some standard account of that 
operation.) 

For longer compositions straightforward exposi- 
tion may be tested in such topics as these :— 

1. The reporting of school games, class de- 
bates, lectures, and ordinary lessons. Some of 
these will provide a good means of testing the 
powers of writing indirect speech. 

2. The writing of business letters, avoiding 
such business jargon ав “Іпві.,” “Ртгох.,” 
“Сі,” ‘‘Favour to hand,” &c. 

3. Impersonal records of scientific experi- 


in the school 


ments, observations in nature study, апа 
weather-lore. 
4. Accounts of processes connected with 


local industries, in cases where children have 
access to factories, workshops, warehouses, and 
50 on. 


The second aspect of written English is much 
more difficult to value justly. It consists of work 
loosely termed ‘‘imaginative composition." It em- 
braces all work into which the child is invited to put 
his own personality, as distinct from giving a record 
of facts. Here the difficulty of testing lies in the 
fact that set subjects are taken, and at set times. 
The temperaments of children are constantly vary- 
ing, and will not remain fixed for examination pur- 
poses. А child able to produce satisfactory word- 
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pictures in connexion with an imaginative subject 
given on one day may have an ''inspiration'' rela- 
tive to something entirely different on another day. 
The factors governing such temperamental changes 
are entirely beyond the examiner's control, and may 
have their genesis in anything from a fight to a 
birthday-party in prospect. 

To test this type of work some alteration in 
method seems desirable. То many children the 
writing of examination compositions may appear a 
task as formidable as the writing of a book would 
seem to many adults. Thus it seems sensible and 
fair to allow the child the same methods of approach 
that would be accorded the author. He should have 
a wide, if not an entirely free choice of subject. In 
addition there should be a relatively lengthy period 
for preparation. This preparation would relate not 
so much to the actual gathering of facts as to the 
experiencing by the child of a number of moods or 
states of feeling; during any suitable one, or 
colloquially ‘‘when he felt like it," he should be 
allowed to write his composition. 

To those who argue that this elimination of the 
“бей” subject and limited time for working it would 
destroy the whole idea of examining, one question 
should serve as answer. Is an inspirational topic— 
a story or poem—to be set for the purpose of testing 
a child's powers of rapid thought and concentration 
when isolated, or is it hoped chiefly to discover 
thereby his creative ability? If the latter, then not 
only are more time and a wide choice necessary, but 
contact with every available aid to creation is 
essential. 

It seems inconsistent with the plea for free choice 
to attempt here any suggestions as to ''subjects"' 
suitable for imaginative composition. Опе sug- 
gestion, however, may be offered without violating 
the principles of freedom. We may make the selec- 
tion of subject purposeful by promising to the class 
a collection of the best examination papers in the 
form of a magazine. From this study of what a 
good magazine should contain in the diversity of 
its contents, the children will be encouraged to make 
their own suggestions. Опе can expect sets of 
verse, and parodies, stories, attempts at the essay 
(in the real sense of the word), plays, and songs. 
There should be no attempt made even in examina- 
tions to limit the style or the form of literary work 
which the child wishes to do. 

Probably the most important, and certainly the 
most difficult branch of English to examine satis- 
factorily is literary appreciation. There is no 
roval road to ''the secret places of the heart,’’ and 
any attempt to find one will fail. At present the 
examination in literature consists in the main of 
context explanations, character studies, апа 
‘‘critical’’ writing. Questions involving such work 
do not measure the extent of appreciation. At best 


they provide an opportunity for displaying a child's 
powers of judgment, coupled with a knowledge of 
the matter read. 

Once again the time limit of examinations in 
literature should be extended, and the whole con- 
duct of the examination made less formal. The 
atmosphere of the examination room, with its deadly 
silence, its watchful supervisors, and its demand 
for work against time, provides a pernicious emo- 
tional stress which acts against real inspirational 
work. Written answers to questions should play a 
decreasingly important part, for reasons before 
stated, namelv, that it is not required to test mere 
knowledge of subject-matter. Іп the place of 
written work, a more personal form of expression 
could be asked for by means of dramatic work, 
debates, or recitals of poetry and prose. In some 
sense it is perhaps a slight reversion to the old 
method by which degrees were awarded by disputa- 
tion, only, of course, the logic and eloquence of the 
child will not enter into the judgment of the ex- 
aminer to any great extent. 

The setting of a debate or recital would, of 
course, need time for its preparation, just as a play 
would require an allowance of time not only for re- 
hearsals, but, in the case of a semi-impromptu 
play, time for each child to get ''into the skin” of 
the character he is going to portray. The examiner 
—who, for obvious reasons of strangeness, should 
rarely be an external one—will require to be a 
person of few personal prejudices, and a good deal 
of sympathetic understanding. 

It must not be imagined that such a test as this 
would work miracles of revelation. Before the ex- 
aminer could arrive at even an approximate estimate 
he would have to see the pupil’s work in other sub- 
jects allied to English—music, art, history. For 
while the ‘‘input’’ of literary influence takes place 
in the literature lesson, it is very likely that the 
consequent inspiration may manifest itself in some 
other subject. 

Perhaps the day will come when authority will be 
content to have so ethereal a subject as English 
Literature tested by the effect it has on a pupil's 
life. The man of thirty may be only beginning to 
express, unconsciously in his life, home surround- 
ings, and habits, what was given to him as ''literary 
appreciation’’ many years before. 

How, then, may we hope to discover the extent 
of appreciation by formal examinations before school 
days are over? 


University College (London) will award in June a 
Sir William Meyer Studentship in European History 
of the value of £120, tenable for two years. Candi- 
dates who wish to compete should communicate as 
soon as possible with the Secretary of the College, 
Gower Street, W.C.1. 
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THE DECAY OF 
Bv M. 


Ап American professor has written a long and 
learned work which gives us the history of the birch 
rod. But to most of us it is a truism to speak of 
its decay. I wonder how many households nowa- 
days know its regular use! Even fast as it is 
becoming obsolete in schools it is still known there, 
and many will recall a recent small sensation in the 
press arising from a caning given by a prefect to a 
boy who had failed to attend a cricket practice on 
Saturday afternoon. Legal actions against school- 
masters for assault, in the exercise of ‘‘punishment,’’ 
once quite unknown, are nowadays by no means 
unusual, and testify to the great change in the 
treatment of children which has taken place. Such 
actions are less known in the class which sends its 
sons to public schools, for there tradition holds a 
more unrivalled sway. The corporal punishment of 
girls is scarcely known; at any rate, scarcely recog- 
nised and admitted as a system of training or cor- 
rection. 

So we have discovered some other way of bring- 
ing up our sons and daughters, of handing on to 
them the traditional standard of behaviour and every- 
day morals which we have brought to this set of 
habits and manners from mankind's distant past. 
Of course, some old people will say that modern 
young people are not brought up, do not conform 
to the traditional, but these criticisms may be dis- 
regarded. There has never been an age in which 
the old people did not complain of the young, and 
say that they are more softly brought up than they 
themselves were. I have read letters of the four- 
teenth century in which such passages occur. Man- 
ners change from age to age, and frequently it is 
the change in manners which frets old people rather 
than the training system of the young. For the 
fact remains, that young people do grow up and 
take their place as moral men and women, capable 
of self-control, reason, self-discipline, and courteous 
bearing. Something, to be sure, is due to the influ- 
ence of the big world—the school, the leisure-hour 
society, the office, the college, and so оп; but in this 
country no influence is so potent as that of the home. 
The school can only build on what the home itself 
has founded, and leisure-hour occupation and friends 
are entirely dependent on the home. We, who have 
many students through our hands, can read the 
home, in its class and in its character, in each sub- 
ject after a short acquaintance. 

Apparently, then, we have learned to run the home 
without the stick. If so, and whether for good or 
ill (most of us think it is for good), we have accom- 
plished the revolution in a very short time, and 
since the birch is still better known in school than 
at home, they of the home may claim that in this 


THE BIRCH ROD. 


STEPPAT. 


sphere the amateur has outstripped the professional, 
and the blundering rule-of-thumb educator has 
learned better than he who flatters himself he must 
lead. 

For hundreds of years the birch was the favoured 
instrument of correction. Тһе medieval mother 
who tendered advice to her daughter in a courtesy- 
book told her that to train disobedient servants and 
children, ''take a smart rod, and beat them in a 
row." Another writer tells the lord of the manor 
how to deal with refractory members of his house- 
hold—''Call them charitably together, and with 
words and stripes" bring them to see the error of 
their ways. So reasoning, even then, was held a 
helpful method of educating. 

Mrs. Sherwood, writing about a hundred years 
ago, is unflinching. “АП children are by nature 
evil, and while they have none but the evil principle 
to guide them, pious and prudent parents must check 
their naughty passions in any way which they have 
in their power, and force them into decent and proper 
behaviour and into what are called good habits." 
Within a century, then, we have advanced to pre- 
cisely the opposite extreme of thought. For Mr. 
Homer Lane's view, which he applied in his Little 
Commonwealth just before the war, and which influ- 
enced profoundly parents and thinkers in this 
country, was that no force should be applied in edu- 
cating whatever, moral or physical, and the child 
should be left to discover for himself the result of 
his actions on himself and the community in which 
he finds himself; while at about the same time 
Mr. Clutton Brock stood forth with his bold con- 
ae that the child is fundamentally and by nature 
good. 

Upon the whole we may be said to have trodden 
the path of reaction since then. Many schools 
which tried systems of self-government have given 
them up again in whole or in part, and many 
thoughtful parents believe that to give the child over 
entirely to his own guidance is not kind, but cruel. 
Brute force may have gone, but co-operation and 
unobtrusive leading remain, or helps, in training 
children unconsciously to avert disaster. 


Sir Walter Raleigh. 


The inventive genius of boys in the matter of 
howlers is being constantly illustrated. Опе of the 
English subjects set to Leicester schoolboys was 
““ТеП any story that you know about one of the 
following persons''C-among them being Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Оле young historian added to this good 
man's claims to fame the fact that he ''invented the 
first Raleigh bicycle”! 
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TOO OLD AT FORTY. 

“Тһе appointment is subject to an age limit of 
seventy.” So read the notice of a vacant Chair of 
German at a Scottish University. 

No one teaching in a school would wish to have as 


Head Master one well qualified for the old age pen- 
sion, but what a contrast is the above to the an- 
nouncement of a vacant Headmastership: ''Candi- 
dates should be under forty.” 

Whether in business or professional life, a man of 
forty-five is considered to be in his prime, but some 
governing bodies or councils seem to consider that 
at such an age he is no longer equal to the task of 
organising and directing the life of a school. To 
suggest to such a body that a man of forty-five is 
too old to direct a business, command a regiment, 
or to be put in charge of a diocese, would call forth 
from its members righteous indignation and astonish- 
ment, yet it wil appoint to one of the most re- 
sponsible offices in the destinies of the nation one 
whose professional experience may perhaps total 
twelve years or considerably less. 

Personality, presence, balance, knowledge of the 
world, and, above all, experience in the handling of 
men and boys are the essentials that go to make the 
successful Head Master. Youthfulness untempered 
by such attributes may cause great dislocation in the 
life of a school, and leave its mark on the rising 
generation. A schoolboy is a very impressionable 
creature. He possesses, too, a highly developed criti- 
cal sense where his elders are concerned. Nor is it 
only at the hands of governing bodies of schools that 
the old master is suffering. The Board of Education 
15 appointing as Inspectors of schools candidates 
who have had as little as seven or eight years' teach- 
ing experience. The work of an Inspector is of a 
very wide and varied nature. He should be in his 
district the guide, philosopher, and friend of all con- 
cerned with education. 

The old tag experientia docet is particularly true 
in its application to schoolmasters. Іп the course 
of their career so many problems arise, the solution 
of which depends on the understanding of types and 
the comprehension of circumstances, and though 
natural sympathy and acumen are essential, it is 
accumulated experience which ripens that judgment 
which is so important in the equipment of the senior 
master. How can such a man feel confident in the 
dictum of a comparative newcomer to his profession, 
and more particularly to his own subject? Yet we 
find a Government department appointing to admin- 
istrative posts men, not only of small professional 
experience. but, by reason of their age, of a limited 
knowledge of the world. Are older candidates of 
proved ability and organising power rejected on the 
score of economy? If so, it would seem to be a 
policy of “реппу wise and pound foolish.” 


THE SCHOOL ATTENDANCE BILL. 

If and when Bill 100, the School Attendance Bill, 
becomes law, the Principal Act of 1921 will be 
amended in Sections 42 and 46. Section 42 im- 
poses upon the parent of every child between five 
and fourteen (or six and fourteen if the bye-laws in 
force so provide) the duty of causing ‘‘that child to 
receive efficient elementary instruction in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic.’’ Section 46 places upon 
the Local Education Authority the duty of causing 
every child between these ages to attend a school 
"under the Act.” If the bye-law made to this end 
is not obeyed there must be some reasonable excuse. 
Where, for example, the child is receiving 
“еНісіепі”” elementary instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic in some other manner, attend- 
ance at a school is not compulsory. 

Repealing Section 46 (8). 

Under the Bill the parent’s obligation endures till 
the child is fifteen. The bye-laws made by a Local 
Authority will likewise apply to the ages of five to 
fifteen. Consequently there will be an amendment 
of Section 46 (2). Sub-Section (3) will disappear 
altogether. At present a local bye-law requiring 
attendance up to fifteen need not be complied with 
where the authority has granted exemption from the 
obligation to obey it. No such exemption will under 
the proposed Act be permitted. 

It will not be necessary to adopt new bye-laws. 
The new Act will override them to the extent of 
substituting the age of fifteen for fourteen. 


“Other Consequential Amendments." 

The Bill consists of but two clauses, and the list 
of ‘‘consequential amendments" given іп the 
schedule refers only to Sections 20, 42, and 46 of the 
Act of 1921. But it 1s likely that some amend- 
ment will also have to be made in Part VIII dealing 
with the ‘‘employment of children” (Section gr and 
92). For under the Principal Act, Section 170 (14) 
defines ‘‘child’’ as “апу child of any age up to the 
age when his parents cease to be under an obliga- 
tion to cause him to receive efficient elementary 
instruction or to attend school," viz. the age of 
fifteen. The Bill makes no reference to Section 02. 
A ''child" of twelve to fourteen may not now be 
employed ''on any day before 6 a.m. or after 
8 p.m.," or on Sunday for more than two hours. 
Section 9o further gives Local Authorities power to 
make bye-laws ''prescribing for all ‘children’ under 
the age of fourteen," the age below which em- 
ployment is illegal, and the hours between which, 
and the number beyond which, employment is 
illegal. If the school age is raised, Local Authori- 
ties will doubtless find in that fact grounds for ‘‘con- 
sequential amendments'' of their bye-laws on child 
employment. But this cannot be done unless the 
Act itself is first amended for the purpose. | 
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THE EDUCATION ESTIMATES. 


“Education” expenditure forms Class IV of the 
Estimates, and the total of 55 millions is made up of 
twelve heads or votes, including the Board of 
Education, British Museum and other Museums, the 
Wallace Collection, Scientific Investigation, Univer- 
sities and Colleges of Great Britain, and Public 
Education in Scotland. The total for 1929, including 
a Supplementary estimate of £106,000, was just 
over 5о million pounds, so that there is an increase 
of 65,133,038 for 1930. The bulk of the 55 millions 
appears under Vote I, Board of Education, and these 
are the figures which form the basis of general news- 
paper criticism of the ‘‘Cost of Education." For the 
present year this sum is £,45,495,653, an increase 
of 3,809,754 on the figure for 1929. But it is only 
after looking at the sub-heads under which this vote 
is arranged that one can begin to discover what the 
public schools of this country cost the tax-payer. 
For in addition to grants for elementary and higher 
education there are the expenses of (a) administra- 
tion, 359,000; (b) inspection and examination, 
£333,000; (e) pensions of teachers, £5,353,000; 
(f aids to students, £209,000; besides compara- 
tively small sums for the Royal College of Art and 
three museums (Victoria and Albert, Science, and 
Bethnal Green). When all these are deducted we are 
left with £ 34,949,000 for elementary education (c) 
and 49,315,000 for higher education (d) These 
show an increase of £,2,123,600 and £ 1,465,546 
respectively on the figures for 1929. If we include 
aids to students, grants to higher education 
(Di, 2, and Е) аге £9,524,385, making a total 
Ж44,473,385, compared with £40,870,406 for 1929. 

The Board of Education has issued its customary 
Memorandum on the Estimates under Vote 1, and 
this provides useful additional matter for the pur- 
pose of obtaining some clearer notion of what that 
very vague expression ‘‘cost of education’’ really 
means. Іп the first place these estimates only tell 
us half the story. Money raised by Local Authori- 
ties from rates, as well as by the Central Authority 
from taxes, is spent on education, and the estimates 
have little to tell us about rates. Paragraph 20 of 
the Memorandum sets out the expenditure for 1929 
and 1930 from Exchequer and rates combined. The 
total for 1929 was £,79,478,000; the estimate for 
1930 is 682,520,000. But these figures include the 
Board’s expenditure other than on Grants and Pen- 
sions, and this omitted we have £ 79,660,000 as 
being the assumed expenditure by the Local Educa- 
tion Authorities for 1930, as against 477,005,800 
for 1929. But the increase is not so big as it seems 
at first sight. The seventy-seven odd millions was 
an underestimate, and 10305 higher figures are to 
some extent a correction. 


But there is still more behind the total increase 
on the Board's vote shown in the estimates as 
53,809,754. The increase on the adjusted figure for 
1929, which represents the development and normal 
growth of the education services, is not in the 
neighbourhood of four millions, but nearer two 
millions, viz. (2,123,754. The remaining 
41,686,000 is attributable to changes in book- 
keeping, brought about by the Local Government 
Act of 1929. It will be remembered that in 18до the 
"residue" of the Local Taxation (Customs and 
Excise) Duties, after providing £300,000 for Police 
Pensions, was handed over to Local Authorities with 
power to apply it to technical education, and in 1911 
this Residue Grant, or ‘‘Whisky Money” as it was 
facetiously termed, was stereotyped at £807,260 per 
annum. Under the 1929 Act this annual payment is 
discontinued, and accordingly an equivalent sum 
for each full year has to be added to the Board’s 
vote—actually £720,000, as only go per cent. will be 
paid in 1930. But this same Act also provides for 
the total exemption from rating of agricultural land 
and the partial exemption of other classes of pro- 
perty. Consequently the rateable value of the pro- 
perty liable to education rates is reduced. Here 
comes in then the grant formula, which subtracts 
the product of a 7d. rate. The decrease, therefore, 
in this subtracted sum must increase the Board’s 
grant, and it is estimated that the grant increase on 
this account will in 1930 be £966,000. But even 
this is not the actual increase. For the actual pro- 
duct of 1929 proved to be considerably less than 
the estimated 58,750,000, and therefore the 
£966,000 is only go per cent. of the actual increase 
of grant on this account. 

It seems all very complicated, and the ordinary 
person won't bother his head over-much about the 
reasons for the alleged increased cost of education. 
But the tax-payer may get some comfort from a 
perusal of the Memorandum if he can thus be 
assured that he is not finding an additional four 
millions for education, but only about two. А care- 
ful perusal may even lead to the discovery that the 
42,123,754, the Board's own figure, is exaggerated, 
and that the actual increase is nearer the normal 
increase of the last few years than appears. Take 
elementary education, for instance. Тһе grant for 
1930 is estimated as £,35,000,000, as against 1929 
of £4,33,000,000, an increase of two millions. But it 
is an illusory increase, for the bulk of it is additional 
to compensate for the decreased product of the 7d. 
rate. So with higher education. The increased 
grant here appears as £ 1,274,000. Actually only 
£445,000 is due to the increased expenditure of 
Local Authorities, with another £22,000 to those 
providing training colleges. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


The Borough Polytechnic. 

The Borough Polytechnic in Borough Road, 5.Е., 
was opened in September, 1892, by Lord Rosebery. 
It is the oldest and largest of a group of polytechnics 
started under a scheme drawn up by the South Lon- 
don Polytechnic Council, set up some 40 years ago. 
Last month the Duke of York performed the opening 
ceremony of the new buildings, which will go some 
way to meeting the ever-growing activities of this 
great educational centre. The class entries total 
nearly 10,000. 


The National Central Library. 

In accordance with the recommendation made by 
the Royal Commission on National Museums and 
Galleries, the Treasury has passed for the estimates 
for 1930 a grant of £53,000 to the National Central 
Library. The National Library sprang from the 
Central Library for Students, which originated 
from a scheme under which the W.E.A., in con- 
junction with Toynbee Hall, established a library to 
supply books to University Tutorial and W.E.A. 
classes, 


Death of Dr. Joseph Wright. 

Dr. Joseph Wright, Professor of Comparative 
Philology at Oxford from igor to 1925, died at 
Oxford last month at the age of 74. In him England 
has lost a scholar of wide renown, but his own 
*Dialect Dictionary” and ''Dialect Grammar’’ form 
a monument to his memory. This erudite philologist 
began life as a mill hand, and did not learn to read 
till he was about sixteen. 


Education Costs. 

In reply to a question in the House the President 
of the Board of Education, Sir C. Trevelyan, sup- 
plied the figures representing the expenditure by 
Local Authorities on Elementary Education and 
Higher Education in the year 1913-14, and in each 
year from 1919 to 1929. Іп 1013 the total sum (in 
thousands of jZ's) was 24530,011,000, of which 
16,183,000 came from rates and £, 14,828,000 from 
the Exchequer. Іп 1923 the figures were: Rates 
£.29,174,000, Exchequer £38,428,000, total 
<67.бог,ооо. For 1928-29 they were £535,059,000. 
40,942,000, and £,76,001,000. Of this last figure 
6,472,000 was for Elementary Education and 
414,529,000 for Higher Education. 


St. Katharine's Training College. 

St. Katharine's Training College, Tottenham, is 
to be extended and improved at a cost of £50,000. 
The College was founded in 1878 by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. The improvements 
and additions, the plans for which have been 
approved by the Board of Education, will permit the 
admission of thirty additional students. 


Head Masters Visit Canada. 

Sixteen head masters of Public Schools in Great 
Britain left England on March 28 to spend five 
weeks in Canada at the invitation of the Anglo- 
Canadian Education Committee. The party con- 
sists of the Heads of Harrow, Ampleforth, Bedford, 
Charterhouse, Christ's Hospital, Dauntsey, George 
Watson's, Haileybury, Kingswood, Mill Hill, Whit- 
gift, tne Wrekin, the High Masters of St. Paul's 
and Manchester Grammar School, and the Masters 
of Marlborough and Wellington. Major Hemming 
and Mr. K. Lindsay, members of the Committee, 
accompany the head masters on their tour. 


Leicester's Library. 

The Library of University College, Leicester, 
already enriched by Mr. Thomas Hatton's collection 
of volumes of local histories, selections from the 
libraries of Dr. Philip Wicksteed, and books on the 
Evolution of Art from the library of the Rev. C. C. 
Coe, has recently received a bequest of a remarkably, 
valuable number of books collected by the late Mr. 
С. К. Robjohns, of Narborough. Its treasures in- 
clude a Coverdale Bible, a Fourth Folio Shakespeare, 
a magnificently bound copy of Aquinas, a Nurem- 
berg Bible of 1483, with coloured woodcuts. There 
is a First Edition of ''Paradise Regained,’’ a copy of 
Wynken de Worde's ‘‘Golden Legend,’’ Drayton's 
'Polyolbion," Gower’s ‘‘Confessio Amantis," and 
many other valuable books and manuscripts. This 
Robjohns collection alone will make the library a 
place of pilgrimage. 


League of Nation Prizes. 

In the World Essay Contest organised by the 
American School Citizenship League, in co-operation 
with the League of Nations Union, two first prizes 
went to English competitors—Miss Victoria Arm- 
strong, Furzedown Training College, was awarded 
the first prize in the Training College Section; and 
Mervyn Guy Tyrrell, Queen Elizabeth Hospital, 
Bristol, first prize in the Secondary School Section. 

The subjects for the 1930 Competition are ‘‘The 
Teacher’s Opportunity to Strengthen the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact” (for students in Training Colleges); 
and '"How Would World Peace Benefit the Youth 
of the World?'' (for students of 16 to 19). Further 
particulars of this contest may be obtained from the 
L.N.U., 15 Grosvenor Crescent, S. W.r. 


Mr. J. B. Moyle. 

The month's obituary includes the name of Mr. 
J. B. Moyle, known to numberless law students for 
his book on Justinian’s Institutes. Не was the 
son of the Rev. George Moyle, Head Master of the 
Grammar School at Chudleigh, Devon, and was 
born on December 19, 1852. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 
The Story of а Head Mistress. 


I have been reading with much interest and plea- 
sure a book entitled ‘‘Fire Kindleth Fire," which is 
described as “Тһе Professional Autobiography of 
Marion Cleeve, ex-Head Mistress of the Snellham 
Municipal Secondary School for Girls." It is pub- 
lished by Blackie at 6s. net, and I surmise that the 
Incorporated Association of Head Mistresses might 
do worse than buy a copy for every member. 1 
hope, too, that the book will be widely read by 
parents and administrators, for it gives a remark- 
ably sympathetic and sane account of the work in 
a municipal secondary school amid somewhat sordid 
industrial surroundings and with pupils drawn to a 
large extent from public elementary schools and ill- 
equipped homes. 

The title of the book comes from the passage in 
the ‘‘Meditations’’ of Marcus Aurelius which 
runs :— 

"Be patient until thou art like a well kindled 
fire which turneth into flame and brightness all 
that is cast into it.” 

I quote this because it seems to describe most fit- 
tingly the ruling aim of Marion Cleeve's work as a 
head mistress. Patience is a first requisite in teach- 
ing, as everybody admits. But patience is some- 
times regarded as a quality to be exhibited in a 
somewhat patronising manner towards the pupils, 
whereas it is more fittingly exercised in regard to 
ourselves and our surroundings. The enthusiastic 
pedagogue often falls into the error of exaggerating 
his own part in the business of schooling. Stern 
self-discipline and restraint are needed to keep us 
from the unwisdom of trying to create pupils in our 
own image. 

The great merit of this book is in the sanity and 
sense of humour which are revealed in its pages. 
Our head mistress was free from pomposity, and 
she tells us how she fared with pupils, colleagues, 
parents, and governors. The chapter on Religious 
Instruction is very timely and full of good counsel, 
based on experience. We are told that ''The Bible 
needs saving from its friends—those who read it 
indistinctly in Church, and those who teach it un- 
intelligently." Marion Cleeve made it her special 
business to teach the Bible, and this she did by 
giving one lesson a week to each form, thereby 
getting to know all the girls in the school. But she 
found the task difficult, and she suggests that 
children are prejudiced against the Bible when they 
come to school. They expect to be bored by it. 
Unfortunately, I find that their expectations are 
often realised to the full, even in schools which are 
maintained as centres of religious training. 


On the general curriculum there is an important 
chapter, full of matter for thought. Our head 
mistress holds that our English education falls 
short of enabling young people to think things out 
and to find this process enjoyable. She tells us: 
“Му girls were sorry to leave school, but many of 
them threw down their books with a sigh of relief— 
as tools for which they had no further use.’ Some 
excellent reasons are given for this state of things, 
and I hope they will be read and discussed. This 
book is worth a dozen of the ordinary treatises on 
pedagogy. SELIM MILEs. 


REVIEWS. 
History. 
History OF Мамкімо: by Professor H. Webster, 
Ph.D. (7s. 6d. Heath.) 

This is undoubtedly a very cheap ‘‘World His- 
tory." It runs to over 680 pages, and it is very 
plentifully supplied with illustrations and maps. It 
is rather a history of civilisation than a general his- 
tory, though it is a development of Professor Web- 
ster's earlier ''World History." Professor Webster 
has written several histories, all of them text-books, 
as is the present volume, all of them written with 
a constant consciousness of the teacher and the 
student. Тһе Preface belongs almost entirely to 
these people. The paragraphs are made and named 
for them, the list of dates is for them, the list of 
books for further reading (which they will barely 
look upon) is for them. Апа so, of course, are the 
"'studies"' at the end of each chapter, these ‘‘studies’’ 
that invariably amuse and irritate the present re- 
viewer.  ““Ассоипї for the origin of our words 
classical, pedagogue, comedy, stoic.’ “То what 
cities in Asia Minor did St. Paul write his epistles?” 
"Explain Concert of Europe." ‘‘What is the Apo- 
crypha?’’ Also: when a young American is old 
enough to use a 680-page history book, are his 
teachers simple enough to be thankful for lists of 
questions of this kind; and what do they say in their 
Common Rooms? 

However, one should be thankful for so full a 
history of human civilisation, set out clearly, selected 
and arranged, and giving us a continuous picture of 
the life of man from the Stone Ages till to-day. It 
is a very judicious book, not like Mr. Wells's “Ош- 
hne," which contains something of the creed of 
H. G., and some of his furious opinions. Dr. Web 
ster has no furious opinions; he but records those 
of other people, and remains always the educated 
American, rather cool and rather detached. He gives 
us the Hereford Map, but he refrains from snorting 
at it, or from comparing it with Ptolemy's earlier 
and far more accurate map. And he forgets little. 
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Science, art, agriculture, costumes, humanitarian 
movements, all come into the story. We аге in- 
debted to him; but he is really annoying when he 
says, ‘‘Explain the abbreviations B.C, and A.D.," 
and ''Have you read any novels by Victor Hugo?” 
One is tempted to say: ‘‘None except ‘The Private 
Secretary,' which is very nice."' R. J. 


SELECT DocuMENTS or EunRoPEAN History, Vol. I, 
800-1492: edited and translated by В. С. D. 
Laffan, М.А. (ss. Methuen.) 

This is the first of three volumes of ''sources"' 
extracts, beginning with the Donation of Constan- 
tine and ending with a Bull of Pius II, 1460. In 
all there are ninety-five selections, arranged chrono- 
logically, and classified as “Тһе Dark Ages,” “Тһе 
Crusaders,” “Тһе Papacy,” and so forth. Such 
collections are so useful to students and teachers of 
history, and entail so much hard work, so little 
reward, that one hesitates to offer anything but 
thanks and praise. But, nevertheless, one should 
raise the question : Can ninety-five documents, vary- 
ing from “Бе Monarchia" to Anna Commena's 
‘“Alexiad,” be satisfactorily represented іп two hun- 
dred printed pages? А smaller number of fuller 
extracts would be more satisfying. That, however, 
would be a different book, and it is always rather 
ungracious to express dissatisfaction with a book 
because, although it is good, it is not another book. 

R. J. 


Tug Founpations оғ History: Introductory Book : 
by К. Wilson, D.Litt. (15. 8d.) Book B: by 
E. D. Hancock. (2s.) (Nelson.) 

The *'Introductory Book” of this series for juniors 
is written in delightful language, but the historical 
material, ranging from the Druids to 1911, is very 
slight. A child can learn little of the doings of 
Napoleon in 173 words, and the author appears to 
have underestimated the capabilities of the child- 
mind. Again Alfred burns the cakes. On page 4, 
an illustration portrays the Britons resisting the 
Roman landing. A child of eight pointed out that 
two horses supposed to be dragging a chariot were 
performing a miracle—there is no yoke pole, nor is 
there a rein for guidance shown! 

“Воок В” contains simple stories of Phoenicia, 
Carthage, Greece, Rome, and Britain, and an appen- 
dix containing handwork suggestions. Many chil- 
dren will have difficulty in separating the fiction from 
the historical material. H. C. 


SociaL Lire Ім Britain, Vol I: John Finnemore. 
(2s. ба. Black.) 

This is still another reprint of a sound social his- 
tory dealing with English life from Saxon times to 
1603. Тһе narrative is simply written, and en- 
hanced by quotations from original sources. 


H. C. 
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Unwritren History: Book II, THE AGE ОР 
Мета: by H. К. Hall. (25. 6d. Nelson.) 

It is over a year since we reviewed Book I of 
Mr. Hall’s ‘‘Unwritten History." In one sense, it 
would be sufficient now to say that Book II is as 
good as Book I; but that method, though easy, is | 
hardly adequate. The chief characteristic of Mr. 
Hall’s way of telling his tale for young people is 
that he is always conscious of youth’s desire to know 
how they did it; what it was really for; what they 
looked like when they were doing it. So here 15 a 
Bronze Age man punching at his bellows (and you 
find out what a tuyére is). Неге again is a foot 
plough or caschrom, and a man using it. New 
words keep coming in, not too often, but often 
enough for excitement; and they are always made 
plain enough: lynches or lynchets, palstrave, cran- 
nog. The story of Durlemere 1$ admirably told, 
for both writer and reader are in part identified with 
the boy who pulls out an old book and reads the 
legend of the lake that lies close by. The story of 
Stonehenge is told quite differently, but as effec- 
tively. It is an intricate story to tell at all fully, 
with several danger places, which Mr. Hall has 
evidently taken pains to treat with respect, but not 
with fear. From George Borrow to aerial photo- 
graphy and ''Woodhenge," we get a remarkably 
full and clear account in the space of a dozen pages. 

К. J 


PIONEERS OF PROGRESS: STORIES OF ЅОСІАІ His- 
TORY, 1750-1920: by C. S. S. Higham, M.A. 
(2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The object of this most interesting little volume 
is to sketch in simple language the story of the 
great changes which have taken place in social life 
and conditions during the last two centuries. 

Where possible, the story is built round the 
pioneer of the movement under discussion. This 
book will be read with pleasure and profit by old 
and young alike, and we can recommend its adop- 
tion in schools and its perusal by the “ general 
reader.” 


AN INTRODUCTION то MODERN 
D. Dymond. (65. Methuen.) 
Intended for upper forms of Secondary Schools 
and for Training Colleges, this work can be strongly 
recommended. Тһе story is ably broken into three 
books—(1) The Heritage of Rome, (2) Medieval 
Civilisation, (3) The Transition to Modern Times. 
The time chart is very comprehensive, and the bib- 
liography is exceptionally full and valuable. The 
story is shorn of pedantry, and in the hands of one 
who is evidently a master of his craft it has been 
made an enthralling romance. Combining education 
and entertainment, it raises history into the realms 
of beauty and reality. H. C. 


History: by 
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English. 

“Тһе Teaching of English бегіев.””--Тне QUEST OF 
THE GOLDEN FLEECE, AND OTHER PLAYS FROM 
Epic Poetry: by Charles W. Bailey, М.А. 
(1s. gd. Nelson.) 

A worthy addition to this well known and excel- 
lent series. It would appear to be strange that 
dramatic versions of the “Шай” and the “Одуввеу” 
(which form the bulk of this book) have not 
appeared before. These plays are skilfully adapted 
for use in schools, and there are some capital notes 
and illustrations. 


A SHORTER Pepys: EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY: 
selected and edited by Е. W. Tickner, D.Litt. 
(1s. gd. Nelson.) 

If the modern boy is still unacquainted with 
Pepys, it will not be the fault of our enterprising 
modern publishers! However, this abridgment has 
certainly been well done, and can be recommended, 
especially in connexion with the study of the history 
of this period. The book contains a short intro- 
duction, an appendix, and the now inevitable ques- 
tions on the text. 


Tue Essay Writer: by Guy N. Pocock. 
Dent.) 

Whatever may be our private opinion of essay 
writing in schools, there is no doubt that it 1$ a 
practice firmly established by long tradition, and 
likely to remain so, if only because of the important 
part it plays in all examinations. It is little use, 
then, to rail against it; the sensible thing is to make 
the best of it, and this Mr. Guy Pocock helps us to 
do. He treats the essay as if it were a human being 
(which it very likely is), and analyses and dissects 
it in chapters bearing such entertaining titles as the 
Skeleton, the Body, the Soul, Heads and Tails, and 
Vertebra. These titles speak for themselves and 
indicate the lines which Mr. Pocock follows. Тһе 
chapters are as entertaining as the titles, and there 
are numerous and lengthy illustrations from famous 
essayists. P. M. G. 


THe Story or ENGLISH LITERATURE: by Edward 
Albert, M.A. (2s. 6d. Collins.) 

It is no easy task to present in small compass an 
account of English literature which shall be adequate 
and yet not too full of names and dates, and it was, 
we think, a happy idea which prompted Mr. Albert 
to weave the story around a limited number of repre- 
sentative writers, and to choose for illustration those 
works which, while characteristic of the period, are 
likely to appeal to young folk. Whether in handling 
this idea he has succeeded in writing a book which 
will create and maintain a lively interest among boys 
and girls in English literature remains to be proved, 
but the conception is certainly worthy and the book 
deserves the consideration of teachers. P. M. G. 


(1s. gd. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECESSORS: edited by F. J. 
Tickner, B.A. (1s. gd. Nelson.) 

This book, following on the same editor’s earlier 
English drama, shows the further development of 
the drama during the hundred years preceding 
Shakespeare, and contains selections from Heywood, 
Udall, Sackville and Norton, Lyly, Kyd, Greene and 
Marlowe. There is an introductory chapter dealing 
with the characteristics of the period with some use- 
ful suggestions for staging the scenes in the text 
appended. Р. М. С. 


Chemistry. 

EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. А SIMPLE COURSE: 
by Е. Luke, B.Sc., and В. J. Saunders. 
(25. Sidgwick and Jackson.) 

As the title indicates this book forms an intro- 
duction, based on experiment, to the simple facts of 
chemistry. As long as it sticks to the simple facts 
it is satisfactory, but the educational value to boys 
and girls at this stage of dealing with such subjects 
as tar and its products is open to discussion. Toa 
large extent, it means that they learn names without 
being able to appreciate the meaning which lies be- 
hind them. | Ts 9. Р. 


А SECOND Crass-Book or CurMisTRv: by Ernest 
Barrett, B.Sc. (3s. 6d. Black.) 

. This book has evidently satisfied a want, since 
it is the second edition of a book which was first 
Issued in 1920 and was reviewed at the time. It is 
stated to have been thoroughly revised, but it is 
strange to notice that no mention is made of the 
American method of extracting sulphur, and that in 
dealing with the bleaching action of chlorine there is 
no reference to hypochlorous acid. Тһе price has 
been reduced from ss. to 3s. 6d., which is some- 
thing to be thankful for in these days. T. S. P. 


ELEMENTARY INORGANIC CHEMISTRY: by J. W. 
Mellor, D.Sc., F.R.S. (3s. 6d. Longmans.) 
INTERMEDIATE INORGANIC CHEMISTRY: by J. W. 

Mellor, D.Sc., F.R.S. (7s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The author has revised and remodelled his ‘‘Intro- 
duction to Modern Inorganic Chemistry,” in that he 
has made out of it the above two books. The 
elementary book is apparently of the Matriculation 
standard and suited for beginners, whilst the other 
book is a little more advanced than the original 
"*Introduction"' and should serve, in accordance with 
its name, as an intermediate text-book. 

The name of the author should be a sufficient 
recommendation for these books, which are written 
in his characteristically lucid and interesting style. 
full use being made of historical references. The 
author still retains his predilection for speaking of 
the Bunsen's burner, Would he also speak of the 
Morris's car? у; Э.Р. 
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General. 

TarirF Watts. A EUROPEAN CRUSADE: by Sir 
Clive Morrison-Bell, Bart., М.Р. (75. Gd. 
Murray.) 

At a time when Crusaders go crusading for 
Imperial Free Trade, gathering under their flags 
some doughty Protectionists; when Little Piggers 
and Whole Hoggers come to life after a generation's 
forgetfulness; when democracies (and autocracies) 
seek to make this world still safer for themselves by 
building barriers, anything dealing with a tariff 
assumes an interest that it has not held in this 
country since our lighter journalists made quips 
about ‘‘Joe’’ and ''Jesse." In those far-off days, 
every reader knew of ''Joe"' and ‘‘Jesse’’; of three 
acres ; of cows; of bacon, which was then ''the poor 
man's meat." Yes, bacon once was cheap! 

And here, for a post-war sequel, comes an interest- 
ing story. An М.Р. reads the Times Financial 
Supplement of February, 1926. Не goes to Sel- 
fridge's and Kodak's. He collects statistics, asks 
questions in the House, hunts in the Old Kent Road 
and in Wardour Street. Finally, he gets made a 
curious map of Europe, with the boundaries appear- 
ing as walls, the height of the walls being propor- 
tional to the height of the tariffs of the several 
countries. It was a large map of ''forty square 
fcet." "This map was laid out for inspection at the 
Bank of England. This, or copies of it, has been 
exhibited at Geneva, Paris, Prague—round Europe, 
across the Atlantic. 

It proves—and this is a very delightful part of 
the story—well, it proves that the tariff walls of 
some countries are much higher than those of others. 
It shows the low walls of Britain and Holland, the 
castled ramparts of Spain.  Protectionists have 
praised it, Free Traders have said, “Тһеге you arc. 
you бес!” And even Spain only said that her ram- 
parts are not really quite as high as that. Sir Clive 
must have enjoyed it all very much, And now he 
has made a pleasant book about it, with several 
photographs of the map. When the Empire Free 
Traders get their subscriptions returned, thev could 
not do better with the money than buy this book. 
which so clearly shows the advantages (or disadvan- 
tages) of an Imperial tariff (or Frec Trade). 

R. J. 

Tue FRENCH CowsriTUTION : Бу Henry Morrison; 
with a Preface (in French) by M. de Fleuriau, 
French Ambassador in England. (3s. 6d. and 
2s. 6d. Allen and Unwin.) 

The book that fills a long-felt want has fallen 
under a suspicion which has usually been well 
earned. We should not try to damage Mr. Morri- 
son's little volume by sticking such a label upon it. 
But, indeed, there are very few small books that give 
a clear account of the French Constitution. In 
France, as in America, small text-hooks on the 
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Constitution form рагі of every educational 
publisher’s issues. Directly, of course, that arises 
from one clear fact: that France and the United 
States possess, or enjoy, or labour under, or get on 
with, or suffer from, a definite written Constitution, 
a “rigid” Constitution as the phrase is. The Irish 
Free State is the only part of these islands with a 
similar possession. The British Constitution is 
“elastic,’’ it just grows, and it does not fit itself at 
all well into clauses and paragraphs. 

Mr. Morrison seems to have adopted a French 
style to fit his subject. His chapters break into para- 
graphs and sub-paragraphs; into (a) and (b), into 
1, 2, appearing as 1а, 16, іс, and so оп. Не is 
justified by what he offers. For the picture of the 
French Constitution that he gives is clear, definite, 
raisonné, detailed, precise. We are given “Тһе 
Constitution now in force’’ in France—that is, the 
Constitution of 1875, with the revisions of 1879 and 
1884. Some readers will not be content with this. 
They will demand (in the French sense of that word) 
the constitutional history of the years 1789 to 1875. 
But then they could not have a compact book of a 
hundred pages, Perhaps Mr. Morrison intends that 
as the subject of another little book. Meanwhile, 
he gives what he claims to give, and in very clear 


and definite fashion. К. J. 
PRACTICAL Canvas EMBROIDERY: by Louisa Pesel. 
(3s. Batsford.) 


There is just now a great revival of interest in 
canvas embroidery, which makes the appearance of 
this comprehensive handbook all the more oppor- 
tune. It contains diagram specimens of seventeenth 
century canvas work taken from the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, with instructions for copying, both 
in colour and stitch. 

Tent stitch, cross stitch, and other variations are 
explained and illustrated, so that the beginner can 
practise detail before passing on to complicated 
design suitable for the more advanced needlewoman. 

M. E. R. 


French. 


MANUEL LEXIQUE DES DIFFICULTES LiNGUIS- 
TIQUES DU FRANCAIS: edited by С. Н. Clarke 
and А. Charpentier. (7s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Primarily intended for students and teachers, 
this volume should prove a useful book of reference 

in any library, and more particularly in that of a 

school. И is the outcome of the author's own 

difficulties with the language, and its purpose is to 
supplement the grammar book and dictionary, which 
usually limit themselves to explaining what should 
be used or to quoting examples taken from 
standard French authors. The book deals with pro- 
nunciation in the case of doubtful words, voca- 
bulary, which includes colloquial everyday French, 
(Continucd оправе 1410.) 
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BOOKS FROM 
THE HOUSE OF GRANT 


REVEAL TRENDS IN MODERN TEACHING METHODS 


An Up-to-Date Series of Human Geographies 


LANDS AND LIFE 


By E. C. T. HORNIBLOW, B.Sc. (Econ ), F.R.G.S. Illustrated Бу NORMAN HOWARD 
Book I.—People and Children of Wonderful Lands, price 1/10. 
Book II.— Wonderful Travels in Wonderful Lands, price 2/-. 
Book III.—Our Own Lands (The British Isles), price 2/6. 
“Воок IV.—The Americas, price 2/6. 
* Book IV just published. 
This new series is unique in Geographical text books. As the title suggests, these books are on the 
most modern lines of geographical method and practice. 


THE DEFINITE ARITHMETIC 


Book I, 9d.; Book II, 9d.; Book III, 10d.; Book IV, 1/-; Book V, 1/3; Book VI, 1/4; 
Book VII, 1/6; Book VII, just published. Teachers’ Handbooks to above, Books I, II, and III, 
price 8/6 each. Books IV, V, VI, and VII, price 3/6 each. 

The distinctive features of the Series are as follows: 


1. The work is so planned as to give the pupil an adequate grasp of the fundamental rules and 
processes of Arithmetic. 


2. Тһе Scholars’ Books are intended to supplement the efforts of the Class Teacher and are readily 
adaptable to the requirements of '' group'' methods of teaching. 


3. In the compilation of the series, due regard has been given to the Ideas evolved from modern 
research in the field of mathematics. 


4. The scope of the work for each year has been fixed after careful consideration of the child's capacity. 


JUST PUBLISHED | 


А COURSE IN TECHNICAL DRAWING 


Suitable for Industrial Courses in Central and Technical Schools, also for the preparatory 
stages of Technical, Continuation and 11 Plus Classes. 
By DAVID MILLER, B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E. 
Book I, 2/6 now ready. Book II, in preparation. 
A pupil's text book (in 2 Parts) on the principles and practice of technical drawing in industry, arranged for 


school use. The work, which is copiously illustrated, is written on thoroughly practical lines and tbere is ап 
easy grading and continuity in the examples and exercises. 


The work will contain a three years’ scheme of work evolved after several years of teaching and lecturing on 


| POEMS OLD AND NEW 


By H. N. ALTON 
Book 1.—The Fairy Ring, 10d. Book II.—Magic Words, 10d. 
Book III.—Golden Woioes, 1/2. Book IV.—Times Eochoes,1/4. 
* I consider the collection really excellent and hope to adopt it in this department at the earliest opportunity." 
—J. Jackson, Esq., Head Master, Barrow Island Boys’ School, Barrow-in-Furness. 


‘Your ‘Poems Old and Мем” is a really remarkable production and most enticing to a teacher.''—]James 
Easson, Esq., Drumlanrig School, Roxburgh. 


THE 
SENTENCE METHOD OF TEACHING READING 


A Book that teachers in Infants’ Schools will enjoy reading even though it assails accepted methods. The book is piquant 
in style and helpful in suggestion. 


The Grant Educational Co. (London) Ltd., 3 Eagle St., Southampton Row, W.C.1 
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and “‘slang’’ phrases, grammar, and synonyms. 
English is used in the note of any length, which is 
a sound practice in a book of reference. The 
examples used to illustrate the exact use of 
synonyms are in most cases ample. At the end 
there is a list of selected English words and phrases 
which might present special difficulty in translation. 
The type used 1s clear and the work suitably bound. 
Р. L. К. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION DicTIONARY: by H. Con- 
stenoble and Marc Серра. (2s. Bell.) 

This book 1$ based upon  Gasc's Concise 
Dictionary, and contains a foreword by Mr. Daniel 
Jones. The phonetic symbols used are those of the 
Association Phonétique Nationale. А useful book 
of reference to those acquainted with phonetics. И 
may be had for 7s. 6d. with the dictionary. 

P. L. R. 


NELSON’s SECOND FRENCH CouRSE. NELSON’S 
SECOND FRENCH READER: by R. L. G. Ritchie 
and J. M. Moore, (2s. 6d. and 2s. Nelson.) 

These two companion volumes, following the same 
authors’ First French Course and Reader, take the 
pupil well into his third year. The “Зесопа Course” 
is an ‘‘introduction to written French,’’ and aims 
largely at increasing vocabulary. Into 130 pages 
the authors have condensed all the essential gram- 
mar, with numerous sentences and exercises. Nine 
more of Georges Vallie’s excellent pictures provide 
material for almost unlimited oral work, to be based 
on the word-lists which are given. Like the ‘‘First 
Course," it is а ‘‘framework within which all 
teachers can employ their own methods, and yet 
arrive at the same stage at the end of the book.”’ 
That is what a book of this type should be, and the 
claim will undoubtedly be found to be amply justi- 
fied. 

The “Кеадег”” is also excellent, The pictures аге 
good and the reading matter is varied both in length 
and subject matter, ranging from fairy tales and 
children's verses to the stories of the ‘‘Firecrest’’ 
and the first motor journey across the Sahara. These 
are two really first-rate books. A. B. G. 


Central School of 
Speech Training and Dramatic Art 


(Incorporated) 
Principal: Miss ELSIE FOGERTY 
A SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
will be held in 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE ANNEXE, OXFORD, 


from July 28 to August 9 


The Course will include Voice Training, Phonetics, Lyric 
and Dramatic Verse Speaking (with special Recitals of Verse), 
Reading and Recitation Classes, Discussion of Speech Defects 
and Accentual Difficulties, and Mime. Lectures will be given 
on Production of Plays, Costume, and Make-up. 


h articulars apply to:— 
пети Registrar. Central School, Royal Albert Hall, London, S.W 7. 


Schoois and the League. 


EDUCATIONAL SURVEY, Vol. 1, Мо. 2, January, 1930. 
(2s. Published by the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations, Geneva. 

This number of the L. of N. “Survey” has not 
only material of interest for teachers who are actively 
interested in the League, but also for those, of a 
more Gallio-like temperament, whose definition of 
the educational area puts the League at or even over 
the boundary of their territory. These last will turn 
to the accounts of International Camps for Older 
Boys, and of the visits to England of classes from 
the Kaiser Friedrich Realgymnasium of Berlin- 
Neukólln. They may continue with the descriptions 
of American Colleges in the Near East, and even of 
University Education in International Affairs. 


Teachers, whose interests in the League are closer, 
will find Reports on Instruction on The League of 
Nations in seven countries of Europe and America: 
the English account being by Mr. F. A. Hoare, the 
Welsh by Mr. G. Davies. There is a separate 
account dealing with France, by M. Max Hébert: 
an article by a Public Schoolmaster; another, 
"Insurance Against The Year X," by ‘‘Ucalegon,”’ 
very incisive; and a dozen pages of official Reports. 
A very good two-shillings' worth. К. J. 
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іі NORMAL 


The College for Specialised Correspondence Tuition. 
Established 34 Years. 

As the Normal Correspondence College is organised 
under separate Departments, all under the control of 
Specialists, helped by a competent Staff of Trained 
Teachers with special qualifications, our pupils get 
that undivided and special attention which is so 
essential to success. 


TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS. 
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Dept. II. MATRICULATION. 
Dept. UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 
Dept. IV. PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Dept. V. COMMERCIAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Dept. VI. LANGUAGES. 
Dept. VII. MUSIC. 
Dept. VIII. SCIENCE. 
Dept. ART. 
Dept. MATHEMATICS. 
Dept. XI. NEEDLEWORK and HOMECRAFTS. 
Dept. XII. SPECIAL SERVICE. 
Send for the NORMAL FREE GUIDE to the 


Examination in which you are interested. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Normal House and Lyddea House, Lordship Lane, S.E. 
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A wider "nome for junior school reading is opened up by 


THE BEACON STUDY READERS 


Edited by FRANK ROSCOE, M.A,, Secretary of the Royal Society of Teachers, formerly 
Lecturer in Education and Head of the Training College for Men, University of Birmingham. 


FIRST LESSONS BOOK ONE BOOK TWO 

96 pages. ls. 44. 128 pages. Is. 6d. 160 pages. 1s. Od. 
BOOK THREE BOOK FOUR BOOK FIVE 
192 pages. 2s. 224 pages. 2s. 3d. 256 pages. 2s. 64. 


Teachers’ Manuals—First Lessons and Book One, 2s.; Book Two and Book Three, 2s. ; 
Book Four and Book Five, 28. 


The pupil who has used the Beacon Study Readers will be able to: 


Pick out and classify information ; 

Interpret maps, graphs, and statistical tables ; 

Use intelligently indexes, tables of contents, and reference books ; 
Follow printed directions correctly ; 

Select paragraph headings, arrange them in order, and make outlines ; 
Take notes, tabulate information, and summarise. 


Full particulars of the Beacon Study Readers will be forwarded on application to: 


СММ AND COMPANY LTD., 7 Queen Square, London, W.C.1 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The Medical College and the Dental School of the London Hospital are fully equipped to meet modern 
requirements. The various departments are under the direct control of University Professors or Lecturers who 
devote their time entirely to work in their department, and who are assisted by a number of Demonstrators. The 
Hospital contains 839 beds, and is the largest General Hospital in England. Its position in the neighbourhood of the 
extensive docks, factories, and workshops of the East of London renders it for accidents one of the largest hospitals 
in the world. The Wards, Out-patient, and Special Departments present a wide field for clinical instruction, and 
afford exceptional opportunities for acquiring an extensive and practical knowledge of all phases of disease. 
FEES.—MEDICAL: Intermediate and Final Courses - - Entrance Fee, 20 guineas. Annual Fee, 40 guineas. 

Final Course - - - - - Entrance Fee, 10 guineas. Annual Fee, 40 guineas. 
DENTAL: Full Course £240 in four equal annual instalments. HosPITAL CoURSE: £130 in two equal 
annual instalments. MEDICAL AND DENTAL (Six years' Course): £360. 
SPECIAL COURSES AND REVISION CLASSES are held in Anatomy, Physiology, Pharmacology, and Pathology 
for the M.B. and Fellowship Examinations. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Scholarships and Prizes amounting to £1158, including four Entrance Scholar- 
ships, are awarded annually. 
RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other Hospital in the Kingdom. 
RESEARCH FUNDS to the value of approximately £113,000 permit of financial assistance being given to Students 
and Graduates engaged in medical research. 
ATHLETICS, RESIDENCE, &c.—A Clubs’ Union with an Athletic Ground of thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel 
on Hospital Grounds, College Dining Hall, &c. 
(Men Students only are eligible for admission.) 


A PROSPECTUS GIVING FULL PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE DEAN: 
Prof. WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.O.S., Mile End, LONDON, E.1, 
Who will be pleased to make arrangements for anyone wishing to see the Hospital and Medical College. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND Unwin, LTD. 

How to Write Good Letters: by Beryl Heitland. 
This little book is intended for people who find 
letter-writing difficult, especially in connexion 
with business, professional, public, or charit- 
able work. It is based upon a serics of lectures 
given by the author in London to High School 
and University students training for business. 
2s. net. 

The Beginnings of Chemistry: by Harriett Beale. 
A story book of science for young people. 
4s. 6d. net. 

The Science of Living: by Alfred Adler. 8s. 6d. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 

The Living World Geographies : 

Book 5. Ама and Its Monsoon Lands. by 
]. T. Mulley. Paper, is. 6d. ; cloth, 1s. od. 
Book 6. The British Empire : by M. T. Wood- 

house, В.А. Paper, 15. od. ; cloth, 25. 
BLACKIE AND Son, LTD. 

Fire Kindleth Fire: The Professional Autobiography 
of Marion Cleeve. The narrative is an intimate 
record of real experience, the author having 
spent thirty years in charge of one and the 
same school in the heart of a mining district. 
6s. net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss. 
The Gospel According to St. John: 
Stephen Neill, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


CASSELL AND Co., LTD. 

Парру Hour Stories: Wonder Tales, More Wonder 
Tales, Rainbow Children, Fairy Rings. These 
are new additions to the Happy Hour Stories 
Series, Supplementary Readers for Juniors. 15. 
each. 

Bookbinding for Beginners: by J. Kay. This is the 
first book of a new series for scholars' use in 
the workroom. It presents a scheme of hand- 
work with inexpensive tools and materials. 
15. 3d. 

i W. AND R. CHAMBERS, LrD. 

Some British Wild Animals: From Habits and 
Characters of British Wild Animals: by H. 
Mortimer Batten. Book 1: The Brown Hare, 
The Blue or Mountain Hare, The Rabbit and 
the Squirrel. Book 2: The Otter, The Badger, 
and The Hedgehog. Book 3: The Fox, The 
Gray or Brown Rat, and The Water-Rat or 
Water-Vole. Book 4: The Weasel and the 
Stoat (the Ermine), The Pine-Marten, The Pole- 
cat, and The Wild Cat. od. each. 

CorLiNs' СЕЕАК-ТУРЕ PREss. 

The Story of English Literature: by E. Albert, 
M.A. The chief idea of this book is that of in- 
teresting, in a lively and efficacious manner, 


edited by 


young people in the best books of the 
language. 25. 6d. 

The Path to History: Book 3, Stories of Modern 
History : by N. Niemeyer. This series, of which 
there are three books of stories, are intended 
for average Junior pupils. 25. 

Revision Arithmetic: by ХУ. Nutting. This series 
consists of three books, a Revision Arithmetic 
for Juniors up to the age of eleven, and two 
books for pupils about to leave the Elementary 
School, a Revision Arithmetic for Senior Boys, 
and a Revision Arithmetic for Senior Girls. 74. 
each. 


J. М. Dent Амр Sons, Їтр. 

A New German Grammar with Exercises: by 
Walter Ripman. In this volume the author has 
aimed at supplying at least as much as 15 ге- 
quired by candidates for the First School 
Examination. 2s. 3d. 

Die Harzreise: Von Heinricj Heine: edited by 
Walter Ripman. This is one of Dent's modern 
Language Series. 15. 94. 

Treasuries of German Literature: Short Stories by 
Modern German Authors: edited by Dr. P. 
Vrijdaghs and Walter Ripman. There are six 
stories in this volume which are of varied 
interest, some grave, some gay. 2s. 3d. 

Elementary Chemistry : by А. Sutcliffe, М.А. Тһе 
primary aim of this book is to enable the student 
to obtain a systematic knowledge of chemistry 
as a science; but wherever chemistry touches оп 
our everyday life mention of this has been 
made. The arrangement of the book is such 
that experimental and theoretical work are not 
separated in an artificial manner. 4s. 

A First Year Practical Chemistry : by D. B. Briggs, 
М.А. 1. 4d. 

A First Electrical Theory for Schools: by Н. W. 
Heckstall-Smith, М.А. This book covers the 
syllabus of the school certificate or matricula- 
tion examination of the eight examining bodies 
which award these certificates in England. Ít 
also covers the electrical questions set in the 
Entrance Examinations to universities, in the 
First М.В. Examination, and іп Schedule A of 
the Army Examination. 4s. 

Treasuries of French Literature : 

La Fille de Roland: par Henri de Bornier. 
Contes du Lundi: par Alphonse Daudet. 
Colomba: par Prosper Merimee. 1s. gd. each. 


ESPERANTO PUBLISHING Co., LTD. 
Esperanto: Its Aims and Claims: by B. Long, B.A. 
A discussion of the Language problem and its 
solution. Paper, 6d.; cloth, 1s. 
(Continued on page 180.) 
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UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG 
(FRANCE) 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS. 
HOLIDAY COURSES (4uly 1 to September 22). 

Section A.—FRENCH LANGUAGE.—Phonetics (theoretical and prac- 
tical): practice in speaking and reading (small colloquial classes): 
exercises іп grammar: dictation: translation ioral and written) and 
composition: history of the French language. 

FRENCH LITERATURE AND CIVILISATION.—History of French 
literature: explications ой modern French writers: introductory 
courses to French literature, philosophy, science, and art of to-day, 
to French social and political life. Visit to schools, monuments, fac- 
tories, &c. 

Section B.—GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE.—Phonetics: 
practice іп speaking: grammar: dictation: translation and composi- 


tion. Introductory lectures to modern German life and literature. 
GERMAN LITERATURE AND CIVILISATION. 
Fees. FRENCH. GERMAN. Вотн Courses. 
13 weeks 230 fr. 1 180 fr. 350 fr. 
8 9 200 .. 150 oe 300 » 
6 170 ,, 120 ,, 250 ., 
4 150 ,, 110 ,, 220 ,, 


EXCURSIONS in the Vosges, the Rhine Valley, &c. 

SPORTS: Rowing, football, tennis, &c. 

DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR а course of lectures, including 
French language, literature, conversation, and history, is arranged at 
"l'Institut d'Etudes Françaises Modernes” for foreign students. 

20-25 lessons per week. 


Supplementary information to be obtained from the Secrétariat des 
Cours de Vacances, Université de Strasbourg, France. 


DERBY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
SUMMER VACATION COURSES. 


July 21 to 26. Modern Methods of Teaching for 
Infant Schools. Handicrafts for Junior Schools. 
Pottery, Nature Study for Junior Schools. Geo- 
graphy Field Work, Electrical Science for Senior 
Schools. Art for Junior and Senior Schools. 


July 28 to August 2.  Handicrafts for Infant 
Schools. Handicrafts for Junior Schools. Nature 
Study for Senior Schools. Pottery, Weaving, and 
Bookbinding for Senior Schools. Music for Senior 
and Junior Schools. English, Art for Junior and 
Senior Schools. 


THE 
INSTITUTE AND COLLEGE OF HANDICRAFT. 


Special Courses of Study 
for Teachers of Handicraft. 


PEDAGOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, CRAFT HISTORY, 
DECORATIVE WOODWORK, BOOK CRAFTS, 
DECORATIVE STITCHERY, ART METALWORK. 


Will be held at CHESTER, July 26—Aug. 9, 1930. 


Prof. F. SMITH, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., will lecture and conduct 

‚ assisted by a staff of experts in each subject. Also 

Internal and Correspondence Courses in preparation for the Diploma 
Examination of the College, commencing on March 3t, 1930. 


Full particulars from "SECRETARY, I.H.T.,” Tutorial Course, 
124 Belgrave Road, London, S.W.1. 


Latest Publications of 
Cartwright & Rattray, Ltd. 


Pub. ea. 
5d 


* Seandar ” Individual Readers. 


Nos. 1, 2, and 3 now ready. 


White script lettering on black back- 
ground, with coloured illustrations. 


* беапдаг ° Verse Booklets. Pub. ea. 24. 


A series of 8 booklets in script letters, with 
coloured illustrations. 


* Seandar" Individual Reading Cards. 
й Attractively printed in white script. Four- 


colour illustrations. 
Sets 1 and 2 (10 cards ea.), set net 9d. 


Mr. Match and his Family (6 cards), set 
net 9d. 
Nature Lover Series (12 cards), set net 1/3. 


“Seandar” Individual Woodwork Cards. 


By JAMES LEES. 


Sets А and B—36 cards (in duplicate) each 
set. Cloth bound container. Ea. net 4/-. 


Garnered. Ап Anthology of Modern Verse. 


Ву ALYs RODGERS, L.L.A. 
Complete volume, net 2/6. 


Section 1, for children 5—7 years, pub. 84. 
Section 2, for children 7—10 years, pub. 1/- 
Section 3, for children 10 & upwards, pub. 1/- 


Others in preparation. 


TEACHERS' BOOKS. 


The Theory of Music. By F. E. 


HoULSON. Net 2/-. А year's lessons 
for infants. 
Matter and Method of Modern 


Teaching. By V. Davis, B.A. Net 6/-. 


Mind of the School Child. Ву У. 
Davis, B.A. Net 7/6. 
In $reparation. 


The Science and Art of Teaching. By 
V. Davis, В.А. 


Specimen pages and full particulars of teachers’ books and 
copies of all others gladly supplied on request. 


CARTWRIGHT & RATTRAY, Ltd., 
Educational Publishers and Contractors for School Materials, 
Factory : HYDE (Cheshire). 

London Showreoms: 26 Charing Cross Road. W.C.8, 
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Evans Bros., LTD. 
Larcombe’s Senior Arithmetics. This series con- 
sists of four books for pupils eleven to fifteen 
years of age. Books 1, 2, апа 3, 94. net each. 


GEORGE GILL AND Sons, LTD. 

The Roman Eagles: by Н. С. Bailey. This is an 
historical story about a boy and a girl, two 
thousand years ago, in which England under 
Roman rule is described. Library edition, 
25. 6d.; school edition, 1s. 6d. 


GINN AND Co., І/тр. 

Ethnography : by Loomis Havemeyer, Ph.D. The 
author's plan in this volume is to select a few 
tribes under main races about which we know, 
on reliable authority, and then to describe such 
groups according to one general system, treat- 
ing first of their environmental and racial char- 
acters, and then setting forth the main aspects 
of their self-maintenance, self-perpetuation, self- 
gratification, religion, and regulative organisa- 
tion. 21$. net. 


СЕОЕСЕ С. НАЕКАР anD Co., Lrp. 

Social and Political Ideas of Some Great French 
Thinkers of the Age of Keason: edited by 
Е. J. С. Hearnshaw, М.А. This is the fifth 
volume of the series of King’s College lectures 
on social and political ideas. It covers roughly 
the period from 1715 to 1789. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Children of Odin: by Padraic Colum. 2s. 

Pages from Mark Twain: edited by ). Compton, 
M.A. This volume is one of the Junior Modern 
English Series. 25. 

The Peoples of the World: Vol. 2, People and 
Homes in Many Lands: by F. G. Moss, B.A. 
The aim of this book is to describe in a way 
suited to the interests of children in junior 
schools the environment, homes, and activities 
of people living in the different climatic regions 
of the world. 2s. 6d. 

METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 

Test Examinations in Biology: by G. B. Walsh, 
B.Sc. is. 3d. 

Joun Murray. 

Adjectives and Other Words: by Ernest Weekley, 
M.A. This volume is a miscellaneous collection 
of essays in word-lore. It is less etymological 
than the author’s previous works, and deals 
with the history of words during their life in 
the language and with the curious accidents that 
have befallen them. It is rich in things not 
usually known. 56. net. 

Tuomas NELSON AND Sons, Стр. 

Unwritten History : Book 2, The Age of Metals: by 
H. R. Hall. The aim of the author in this 
volume has been to sketch the outlines of a 
picture in which the Age of Stone is seen pass- 
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ing insensibly and without break into the Age 

of Metals. 2s. 

Teaching of History Series: No. 26, Crusades, 
Commerce, and Adventure: by G. G. Coulton, 
D.Litt. 25. 6d. 

The Foundations of Reading: by Richard Wilson. 
This series has been compiled from the point of 
view of the child of to-day. Phonics and word- 
building are used when they are really helpful, 
but more stress is laid upon picture matching 
and phrasing. Pupil’s Books A, 1s.; B, 1s. 4d. ; 
C, 1s. 6d. Supplement A, 5d.; B, 6d.; C, 8d. 
Teacher’s Method Books А, В, and С, 15. 6d. 
each. 

Teaching of English Series: No. 160, A Shorter 
Malory: edited by G. H. Crump. This book 
consists of extracts from Sir Thomas Malory’s 
“Ге Morte d’Arthur,’’ as printed by Caxton т 
1485, but with the spelling modernised, and 
with the addition of quotation marks and para- 
graphing. 1s. gd. 

Modern Studies Series: 

No. 45. Simple French Dialogue and Drama: 
by F. A. Rudd, M.A. Here are some twenty 
simple dialogues and playlets, graded from 
very short to those which take about three- 
quarters of an hour to enact. 15. gd. 

No. 51. Contes Bleus: Selections from 
Edouard Laboulaye. These are four of the 
simplest and interesting tales taken from 
'Contes Bleus" and ‘‘Nouveaux Contes 
Bleus.” 15. 


KEGAN PauL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND Co., Ltp. 
Saxo Grammaticus, or First Aid for the Best- 
Seller: Бу Е. Weekley. 25. 6d. net. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Swimming for Schoolboys. This little volume is 
designed to meet the needs of schoolboys, being 
handy for the pocket and containing everything 
a boy wants to know on swimming. 3d. 

OLIVER AND Воүр, 

A Sequence English Grammar. Part 1, 9d.; Part 2, 
1od.; Part 3, 15. 

GEORGE PHILIP AND Son, LTD. 

Picture Map of Australia: designed by Margaret 
W. Spilhaus. This map is designed to supple- 
ment the ordinary class map. In addition to 
the pictorial presentation of geographical ге- 
gions and natural features by means of quaint 
drawings, the map shows the fauna of the 
Continent and indicates its natural vegetation; 
whilst tiny sketches depict the different types 
of human population and suggest their varied 
activities. Along the top and bottom edges of 
the map are included a number of historical 
scenes іп colour arranged chronologically. 

(Continued on page 152.) 
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MON LIVRE 


By E. SAXELBY, M.A. Bolton, School 
PREMIER COURS DE FRANCAIS 224 pages. Illustrated. 28. 6d. 
COURS MOYEN 224 pages. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
COURS SUPERIEUR 220 pages. 28. 6d. 
Phonetic Transcript First 10 lessons Premier Cours and Dictées. 18. 
Key to Cours Supérieur 62 pages. 28. 6d. 
po. Some Notes on the Teaching of French 30 pages. 18. 


The three books comprising MON LIVRE outline a course covering every stage of learning 
Frencb from the beginning up to and including the work necessary for School Certificate or Matriculation 
standard. 


MON LIVRE embodies the principles of the direct method in a modified form. At every stage of 
the course there is an abundance and variety of exercise material to ensure accurate, steady, and pro- 
gressive work in both the oral and written use of the language. The reading matter upon which the 
exercises are based is interesting and original. Starting in Premier Cours with simple accounts of the 
school and home life of French children, it proceeds in Cours Moyen to sketch the growth of French 
culture in relation to the various regions of France. Cours Supérieur supplies ample practice in 
translation from and into French, in the "free" use of the language, in the correct employment of 
idiomatic expressions, and in the application of grammatical rules. 


Prospectus on application 


GINN AND COMPANY, LIMITED, 7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON. W.C.1. 


SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


who are now receiving instructions regarding vacancies for Assistant Masters, 

Assistant Mistresses and Lady Matrons for the coming Term in Public and 

Private, Secondary and Preparatory Schools at home and abroad, will be 
glad to hear from candidates seeking appointments. 


THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships in, or to take over schools 
of their own, should communicate personally with Mr. TRUMAN, who 


undertakes all negotiations connected with the Transfer of Schools, and 
who is in a position to offer assistance and sound advice to purchasers, 
to whom no charge is made. 


Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most complete Directory of the Educational Establishments of Great Britain 
(3/3 post free); and of “THE JOURNAL OF CAREERS,” a Journal of interest to everyone connected 
with Education (1/- monthly). 


Offices : 61 Conduit Street, London, \.1. 


elegrams : * TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON." Talepheae : GERRARD 3272. 
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Size до by 30 inches. Mounted on cloth, 6s. ; 
mounted on cloth and varnished, with rollers, 
75. ба. 

Nature-Study Readers. Book 3. This is the third 
of a series of four books designed to teach the 
child how to open his eyes and see Nature as 
she is. 28. 


New-Prospect Readers: Alone in ап African 
Swamp: by J. Granville Squiers. Climbing 
Mount Everest: by G. I. Finch. Desert Ad- 


ventures: by W. T. Blake. 
by S. Southwold. 8d. each. 


Sır Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 

А Portfolio of Designs for Leather Work: by Mary 
Trinick and Lilian E. Bristow. These designs 
are based on Historic Styles of Ornament. 
Eight photographic plates and nineteen pattern 
Sheets. 5s. net. 

The Principles and Practice of Continuation Teach- 
ing: by C. Н. Kirton, A.C.I.S. А manual of 


Tick-Tock Tales: 


principles and teaching methods specially 
adapted to the requirements of teachers in com- 
mercial and continuation schools. Third 
edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


RIVINGTONS. 

Senior Algebra Test Papers: by W. G. Borchardt, 
M.A. These papers are arranged as a con- 
tinuation of Junior Algebra Test Papers. 
15. 3d., with answers. 


J. ЗАУПЛЕ AND Co., LTD. 

Group and Solo Dances (Operatic) : arranged, with 
complete instructions, by Beatrice A. Brown. 
Music by Edgar Moy. This book of easy 
dances for children’s classes is based on steps 
of the operatic technique and yet simple enough 
to allow a certain amount of finish even in 
small children. 3s. 6d. net. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PREss. 

Junior French Course: by Ernest Weekley, M.A., 
апа М. A. Lebonnois, B. és L. зга edition. 
This book provides a course in French up to the 
standard of the Junior Local Examinations. 
This edition has been thoroughly revised with 
the object of bringing it up-to-date, and into 
line with present examination and teaching re- 
quirements. 3s. 6d. 

The Groundwork of English Historv: by M. E. 
Carter, and H. Plaskitt, М.А. зга edition. 
In this edition the type has been reset and the 
sections on pre-Roman Britain, the evolution of 
Parliament, the Black Death, the Peasants' 
Revolt, and the history of England since 1goo, 
have been entirely rewritten. 


Winsor AND NEWTON, LTD. 
Modelling for Sculpture: by Gilbert 


Bayes, 
F.R.B.S. A book for beginners. 25. 
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WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, LTD. 

Educational Psychology: An Introductory Text: by 
Rudolf Pintner. The author of this volume has 
sifted the whole of psychology and given the 
teacher, in simple and practical form, the essen- 
tials needed for educational purposes. There 
are many charts and diagrams as well as 
illustrations. 105. 6d. net. 


NEWS FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 

A book entitled ''New Links with Shakespeare,’’ 
by E. A. B. Barnard, will shortly be published by 
the Cambridge University Press. This volume is 
based on a collection of letters and ledgers found at 
Hanley Court, Worcester, in 1925. These letters 
include a signature of the publisher of the First 
Folio, Henry Condell. 


Messrs. William Heinemann will publish in the 
early summer two books of particular interest to 
teachers of junior classes. ‘‘A Preparatory History 
of England," by Mr. J. Н. Stephens, Assistant 
Master at Nevill Holt, is among the first books of 
its kind to be written definitely for Preparatory and 
similar schools.  ''Introductory Studies іп Geo- 
graphy,” by Miss E. I. Daughtry, formerly 
Assistant Mistress at Westcliff High School, South- 
end, is an interpretative course in human geography 
preparatory to Matriculation work, and is definitely 
designed to avoid recapitulation of work already 
done by pupils before entering the lower forms of 
Secondary Schools. 


The University of London Press will issue 
shortly Book І of the Senior Series in their 
"Columbus Regional Geographies,” by Leonard 
Brooks and Robert Finch. The title of this book is 
“Тһе Three Southern Continents,” and will contain 
many illustrations in colour and black and white. 


Mr. А. C. Stevenson Ashmore's series of ''Ability 
Exercises in English’’ for the Junior School has pro- 
voked a very general demand for similar exercises 
for the Senior School. This demand will be met by 
the publication this month by Mr. Herbert Russell 
of ''Ability Exercises in English for Intermediate 
Classes’’ (ages eleven plus to thirteen). 


Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson will publish 
before Easter a new and important book entitled 
“Модегп Political Constitutions," by C. Е. Strong, 
M.A., Ph.D., being an introduction to the study of 
the history and existing form of the political in- 
stitutions of all the important States in the world 
to-day, and including a critical examination of the 
constitution of the League of Nations. И is a book 
not only for the student of politics and constitutional 
law, but also for those who follow public affairs in 
the newspapers. The facts are fully and clearly set 
forth, and the treatment is free from technical 
language. 
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THE SCHOOL-AND DOGMA. 


In discussing the raising of the school age every- 
body professes to be reluctant to revive the religious 
controversies which attended the passing of the 
Balfour Act in 1902. We аге told that we must for- 
get these ‘‘old, unhappy, far-off things,’’ and display 
moderation, Christian charity, zeal for education, 
and other seemly virtues. Agreed syllabuses of 
religious teaching are being sought and occasionally 
found, to the great satisfaction of the explorers. 

But such attempts to disguise reality are vain. 
Behind the shaky facade of unity the denominations 
are working to consolidate their position in the 
State-aided schools. As a condition of accepting the 
Hadow scheme they demand grants for building and 
reconditioning the schools in which their particular 
dogmas may be taught by teachers who are paid 
from the public funds. They would greatly like to 
be rid of the Cowper-Temple Clause, which forbids 
the teaching of dogma in provided schools. They 
reduce even the Conscience Clause to nullity by 
claiming that their particular religious atmosphere 
must pervade the whole work of the school. This 
makes it futile for a parent to withdraw his child 
from the specific lessons on religion, since de- 
nominational pressure is exerted all through the 
school day. 

The claim also makes impossible any advantage 
from the Anson by-law, which is a permissive edict, 
allowing Local Authorities to arrange that children 
may be withdrawn at the beginning or end of a 
School session for the purpose of receiving religious 
instruction elsewhere. To the plain man it would 
seem that the Anson by-law offers a solution of the 
"religious difficulty,’’ since it enables the clergy and 
the authorities of denominations to provide daily 
instruction in their tenets to such children as attend, 
either voluntarily or by command of their parents. 
The practical difficulties are that children would not 
attend, and many of the clergy would not undertake 
the task of teaching them. They find it more con- 
venient to make use of the State machinery of com- 
pulsion and to enlist the services of State teachers. 

Hence we have only 10,500 schools open to 
teachers without a religious test, as against 12,000 
Schools in which the religious views of a teacher are 
a factor in gaining an appointment, especially to 
a headship. We have some 6,000 districts in which 
the only school available is one in which denomina- 
tional religious instruction with the corresponding 
"atmosphere" is imposed, in effect, on all the 


pupils, whatever may be the religious views of their 
parents. It is somewhat remarkable that after 
scores of years of such assiduous endeavour, there 
should be complaints of a falling off in attendance at 
Church and Sunday School. 

It is time for teachers to consider how far they are 
willing to be regarded as adjuncts to the clergy. 
They should also consider how far it is possible to 
impart doctrine to children with profit. По these 
lessons in dogma really bear fruit? Are they com- 
patible with the other instruction which now finds 
place іп our schools? ІҒ we are told that children 
must learn, say, the doctrines of the Anglican 
Church, shall we seek these in Birmingham, in Lon- 
don, or in Durham? Is there any common element 
in the beliefs of the ‘‘two and seventy jarring sects,’’ 
such as may be imparted to pupils in schools which 
are open to all our young citizens? 

Teachers in our State schools should be ready to 
protect themselves and their pupils from unwise and 
uneducational attempts to enforce the premature 
teaching of doctrines which are utterly incomprehen- 
sible to children, as indeed they are to many adults. 
As professional men and women, teachers ought to 
be able to speak with authority on the educational 
aspect of this question, without permitting them- 
selves to echo uncritically the views of any sect or 
individual. They are concerned with the develop- 
ment of intelligence and character based on know- 
ledge. As teachers, they are not appointed to be 
recruiting agents for any Church. 

The President of the Board tells us that a new 
plan is under consideration, by which teachers will 
receive their appointments from the Local Authority, 
leaving to the denominations the right to veto any 
appointment on religious grounds. This is a kind 
of reversal of the present method by which the de- 
nominational managers appoint and the authority 
may veto on educational grounds. The modification 
in procedure is to be welcomed, but it leaves the 
teacher exposed to an inquisition concerning matters 
of religious belief, placing a premium on hypocrisy 
and turning public servants into pseudo-clerics. 

It is somewhat strange to recall that such. in- 
quisitions are comparatively unknown in the great 
public and state secondary schools. In these we 
find that men and women are appointed without 
reference to their private opinions on dogma. It 
is difficult to understand why teachers in primary 
schools should be treated differently. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS. 
FROM А CORRESPONDENT. 
Annual Report. Finance. 


During the present month members of the Royal 
Society of Teachers will receive the first of the 
Annual Reports giving an account of the work and 
aims of the Society. There will be a preliminary 
note by the President, Lord Gorell, followed by a 
brief account of the origin and development of the 
Registration movement, with notes on membership, 
policy, and finance. It is hoped that these Annual 
Reports will serve as a means of stimulating interest 
in the Registration movement and of furthering the 
policy of the Council. 

It should be noted that so long as the Council was 
made up of representatives of appointing bodies 
there was some difficulty in the issue of such 
Reports, inasmuch as members of the Council were 
supposed to report directly to their constituents. 
Now that the Royal Society of Teachers has come 
into being, with the Council elected directly by mem- 
bers, save so far as Universities are concerned, it 
becomes possible, and indeed desirable, to issue an 
annual statement. This will have the further ad- 
vantage of enabling the Council to keep in touch 
with the members and to check the address list. 
The latter is a task of great difficulty owing to the 
fact that members of the Society frequently omit to 
inform the Council when they have removed to a 
fresh post or retired from teaching work. 


Duration of Registration. 


Of late several members have written to ask 
whether their names would be retained on the 
Register after they have retired from active teach- 
ing work. The answer is that a name can be re- 
moved from the Register only on the death of the 
member or on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry which is charged to advise the 
Council concerning allegations of misconduct by 
Registered Teachers. Тһе advice of eminent 
counsel has been sought, and it is found that a 
teacher who is Registered, and thereby a member 
. of the Royal Society of Teachers, may not resign 
without leave of the Council. It is explained that as 
the Council is a statutory body entrusted with the 
duty of forming and keeping a Register of Teachers, 
it is not in the position of an ordinary association 
from which members may retire when they choose. 
It is further pointed out that removal from the 
Register must be authorised by the Council as part 
of its statutory duty of ‘‘keeping’’ the Register. 
There is, of course, no reason why a teacher should 
wish to resign, since the Society does not engage in 
activities of a political character or deal with 
sectional problems. 


Some critics have urged that the Council has been 
negligent in not publishing an annual statement of 
accounts. On this it should be remembered that the 
accounts are audited by the Treasury and submitted 
with the certificate of audit to the Council every 
three months. In addition, the Treasurer presents a 
report at each meeting of the Council, showing the 
exact financial position. Under the former con- 
stitution it was always open to members of the 
Council to report to their appointing bodies on 
finance as on other matters connected with the 
Council's work. И was not until the Royal Society 
of Teachers was established last year that it be- 
came necessary to arrange for reporting directly to 
the members, and that is why a financial statement 
will be embodied in the Annual Report. It is mani- 
fest that the funds of the Council can never be very 
large, since they are derived from the single and 
final payments made by those who are accepted for 
Registration. Ав there is no annual subscription 
the revenue of the Council depends upon the number 
seeking admission, and therefore it fluctuates some- 
what from year to year. Тһе main expenses are 
office rent, salaries, travelling expenses of mem- 
bers, together with postages and stationery. The 
last two items are somewhat heavy, as is inevitable 
from the nature of the Council's work. 


Advertising. 


It is somewhat surprising to discover from time 
to time that there are teachers who have not even 
heard of the Registration movement. Sometimes 
it is suggested that the Council should advertise 
more freely, but there are certain difficulties in this. 
To begin with, the Royal Society of Teachers is not 
in the position of an association seeking recruits at 
all costs. It is carrying out a statutory duty, and 
its existence was brought about Бу the efforts of 
teachers themselves. It might be presumed that, 
as teachers have been asking for a Register for over 
sixty years, they would eagerly support it when it 
was established. This many have done, but there 
remain a number of teachers who are too little con- 
scious of the need for professional standards and 
professional unity. On matters of salary, pensions, 
and tenure thev display great ardour, but more 
important and fundamental things escape them. 
They fail to see that problems in which they are 
interested would become much more easy of solu- 
tion if the professional standing of teachers were 
definitely established. This, at least, has been the 
experience of other professions, 
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THE MONTH'S CAUSERIE. 


Bv THE DOMINIE. 


Local Authorities and the Bill. 

Here is an outspoken utterance of the organ of 
the Association of Education Committees: “И now 
appears that two Authorities have definitely told the 
Board that they will not proceed with their prepara- 
tions for the raising of the school age until the Bill 
becomes law, and the President fears that the failure 
of some other Authorities to submit proposals may 
be due to the same cause. His fear is more than 
justified. There is a limit to the childlike trustful- 
ness and patience of Authorities. 

I confess that I have not hitherto detected any 
acute signs of childlike trustfulness or of undue 
patience in the dealings of Local Education Authori- 
ties with the Board. Тһе tone of some has been 
rather magisterial than wistful. Their present atti- 
tude is justified by the fact that they have no right 
to spend public money in anticipation of a measure 
which has not been sanctioned by Parliament. The 
remedy is simple. Pass the Bill and fix the ap- 
pointed day so as to give time for the necessary 
adjustment and preparation. If there is reason to 
think that the Bill will be strongly opposed, then 
there is equal reason for not pressing the Authorities 
to make preparations beforehand. 


Art and Industry. 

The position of a student in a State-aided School 
of Art has been made difficult in the past because 
the aims and practice of the school were often out 
of harmony with those of the local industry which 
the school was supposed to aid. It will be remem- 
bered that the Royal College of Art is one of the 
results of the great Exhibition of 1851. И was 
founded as a school of design for the purpose of 
introducing into English manufactures а higher 
standard of artistic work. This aim was hardly 
realised, and it is to be feared that many of our 
schools of art succeeded only in turning out a 
number of amateurs and teachers. There were 
exceptions, of course, and there will probably be 
still more if the scheme to be established in York- 
shire proves successful. The Industrial Art Com- 
mittee of the Federation of British Industries and 
the Yorkshire Council for Further Education have 
devised a plan by which the three branches of the 
Federation at Bradford, Leeds, and Sheffield will 
appoint small panels of manufacturers and other 
business men to advise on the work of students in 
the art schools from the point of view of suitability 
for employment. Students who are found suitable 
for industries where artistic design plays a part 
will either be employed in the Yorkshire area or 
have their names placed on a list at the Central 
Employment Bureau of the Federation in London. 


What is Art? 

The scheme I have outlined will provide that each 
of the main panels will deal with the work for which 
its own district is the convenient centre. Thus 
silverwork, jewellery, and engraving will be sub- 
mitted to the Sheffield panel from all over the 
country, and the work of textile designs will be sub- 
mitted to the Bradford panel. After the work has 
been examined, selected examples will be sent to the 
district offices of Bradford, Leeds, and Shefheld, 
where it will be judged, and the worker will be ad- 
vised as to possible openings for employment. 1 
welcome this development because I have long felt 
that the schools of art were to some extent failing 
in their proper purpose. This they have done 
through no fault of their own, but from lack of 
machinery for bringing their work into close con- 
nection with industry. They have thus been driven 
to regard art as skill in painting or in forms of 
craft-work of an exotic kind. What we need is art 
without the capital “А,” something which will per- 
meate every branch of manufacture and influence 
every department of the national life. One result of 
artistic education in a modern community should be 
a universal distaste for many of the prevailing forms 
of advertisement and for those unpleasing features 
which disfigure the countryside, calling for special 
efforts to get them removed. 


Purposes of Education. 

Dr. H. J. Spenser, formerly Head Master of the 
Glasgow High School and of University College 
School, London, has been giving Lenten discourses 
at Chelsea Old Church, taking Education as his 
theme. Не set forth the main purpose of school 
education under five heads in the following order 
of value: first, character; then physique and health; 
third, intelligence; fourth, manners; and lastly, in- 
formation or scholarship. This order may serve as 
indicating relative values, but it is a common error 
to suppose that such qualities as character, in- 
telligence, and even manners сап be cultivated 
without information or scholarship. І always sus- 
pect the kind of prospectus which announces that 
the school aims at developing character rather than 
prowess in examinations. I surmise that it has tried 
the latter without success, and prefers an under- 
taking in which the results cannot be scheduled with 
the precision of an examination list. Dr. Spenser 
also had something to say concerning the present 
method of transferring pupils from elementary 
schools to secondary schools. Не said that we no 
longer provided a ladder but an escalator, making 
the ascent depend more upon machinery than upon 
individual effort. 
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Towards Unity. 

The Easter Conference of the National Union of 
Teachers revealed an interesting swing of opinion 
in the direction of unification for the teaching pro- 
fession. Evidently there is a growing desire to 
abolish the artificial distinction between primary and 
secondary schools, and to have education ай- 
ministered as one service. This may be done while 
recognising the need for definite stages in educa- 
tion. As things are, the terms ‘‘elementary’’ and 
"secondary"' have a significance which is social as 
much as educational. This, again, is reflected in 
the existence of different salary scales. In practice 
these permit a non-graduate teacher in a secondary 
school whose pupils may be thirteen or thereabouts 
to receive a higher salary than a graduate who is 
teaching pupils of fourteen or over in a public ele- 
mentary school. Such anomalies are absurd, and 
the remedy is a basic scale, with additions for 
special work. Тһе elementary school teacher is 
ceasing to be subjected to a narrow course of pre- 
paration designed to keep him in a lowly groove. 
He is educated at a secondary school, and his 
college course is connected with a university, either 
directly or indirectly. "There is no justification for 
believing that he is less well equipped or less worthy 
of recompense than his colleague in the secondary 
branch. 


The N.U.T. and Religious Training. 


The National Union of Teachers has always main- 
tained the view that in provided or Council schools 
there should be no denominational religious teach- 
ing. It has opposed any attempt to give the ‘‘right 
of entry," whereby clergymen and other representa- 
tives of different sects would be permitted to teach 
the young members of their flocks within the walls 
of provided schools. The shadowy revival of the 
"religious difficulty" has brought about some dis- 
sension, however. Teachers working in non-pro- 
vided schools are anxious to obtain better buildings, 
and many of them would support the idea of special 
grants for this purpose. Some are apparently will- 
ing to advance the fallacious argument that parents 
who pay rates for education are entitled to say how 
the money shall be spent as regards their own 
offspring. It might as well be urged that those 
who pay police rates have the right to demand the 
services of constables of a particular stature or com- 
plexion as guardians of their property. It would be 
equitable to give to every parent an education grant 
or credit, leaving him to use it for the benefit of 
his children, but this is wholly different from allow- 
ing him to say how his rates shall be used in detail. 
Religious tests are anomalous so long as teachers 
are paid directly from public funds. 


Cadet Corps. 

There has been much outcry over the withdrawal 
of grants from Cadet Corps. We are told that these 
bodies are not military and that their work does not 
foster a desire for war-making. That seems to be 
a very good reason why they should not receive 
help from the War Office. The school branches of 
the Officers’ Training Corps should also be separated 
from the War Office and remodelled. We are told 
that they do not foster militarism, but develop a 
spirit of discipline and a willingness to undergo dis- 
agreeable experiences. Whatever moral attributes 
are produced by the O. T.C. should be possible from 
the ordinary experiences of school life. Ask the 
head of a public school to arrange for the training 
of his boys in salesmanship, accountancy, ог 
engineering, and he will probably reply that.a school 
is not a technological institute. He is right, but it 
is fair to remind him that a school is not a place 
for preparing boys in the technique of soldiering. 
The plain fact is that the existence of an O.T.C. is 
thought to confer some kind of distinction on a 
school, marking it off from the lesser breeds. Hence 
the subtle compulsion which makes boys join, 
whether they are keen or not. Hence, too, the 
faintly ludicrous self-importance of the type of 
master who carries into adult life his boyish love for 
*'playing at soldiers.” 


. A History of Music. 


I welcome the announcement that the Columbia 
Graphophone Company and the Oxford University 
Press have joined forces in the production of a new 
History of Music, which will consist of some fiftv 
gramophone records, with an accompanying series 
of six illustrated volumes. Тһе Oxford Press аге 
responsible for the books and the Columbia Com- 
pany for the records. The whole will be produced 
under the personal direction of Mr. Percy A. 
Scholes, aided by a number of eminent musicians. 
The History will begin with the earliest forms of 
choral music recorded under the direction of Sir 
Richard Terry, and this will be followed by instru- 
mental music by the Dolmetsch family, and by 
various forms of madrigals recorded by the St. 
George's Singers under the direction of the Rev. 
Dr. E. H. Fellowes. Later volumes will follow in 
chronological sequence, and in due course we shall 
thus have a most valuable and comprehensive 
history of music which will be of the greatest pos- 
sible service in schools.  Hitherto the history of 
music has been treated as a literary undertaking, 
and none but the musician already skilled in the art 
has been able to follow the actual sequence of de- 
velopment by performing music of different periods 
and thereby gaining some understanding of its 
nature and quality. 
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SCHOOL CRAFTSMANSHIP. 
Ву P. Н. PRIDEAUX, B.A. 


Of late much lip service has been paid to the value 
of Craftsmanship as an instrument of education, 
and this has been accompanied by a more or less 
insistent demand for its recognition as equivalent, 
for School Certificate purposes, to the subjects in- 


cluded in Group Ш. Unhappily, for reasons that it 
15 not necessary to investigate here, the work at 
present done cannot be said to call for the same 
amount of time and intelligence as is required for a 
mastery of the Group IJI sciences. Апа until that 
equality is established, recognition cannot be fairly 
demanded. Тһе immediate question, therefore, 15 
that of raising the work to equivalence of standard 
by widening our aims, augmenting and deepening 
the content of the work, and employing methods 
which will make it a real training of the intellect, 
so that it compares favourably with the other groups 
in the demands made on the time, industry, and 
intelligence of the pupils. Тһе writer hopes that 
the following remarks may stimulate to constructive 
thought those who are responsible for the teaching 
and examining of such work. What will be said 
applies in the main to wood and metal work, par- 
ticularly to the former. 

The great educational problem that arises is that 
of presenting the matter as an organised body of 
knowledge, т.е. as a set of facts and operations 
exemplifying certain “ргіпсірісв” ог ''laws," by 
virtue of which these facts are welded together into 
a unified whole. This is what gives educational 
value to the sciences of Group III, and the problem 
will have to be faced. It is too big a question for 
this article, but it should not be insoluble. Here we 
pass on to some considerations which may point the 
way. 

l. Craftsmanship is not simply a matter of 
manual dexterity. Mere training in the physical 
ability to manipulate particular materials is not a 
worthy purpose of education, however valuable an 
accomplishment it may be.  Hand-skill is necessary 
as an adjunct, as a means, educationally, to a greater 
end. From the school point of view, the skill we 
train for must be the capacity to express in concrete 
form the ideas of the personality behind the hands. 
Their art must be the means of mental expression. 
Yet it is to be feared that only too often the value 
of our craft work has been diminished by limitation 
of the aim to the acquisition of manual skill. 

П. If manual skill is to be acquired mainly as an 
executive instrument for the idea, it becomes 
necessary to inquire what kinds of idea can be most 
suitably expressed by the given medium, and proceed 
to develop those qualities, and that particular aspect 
of intelligence, for the expression of which the 


medium is best adapted. These are obviously the 
constructive, and arise out of ideas involving artistic 
form combined with utility. И therefore becomes а 
main purpose of the teaching of craftsmanship to 
promote the growth of ideational constructiveness, 
that is, the ability to conceive in advance the end 
result of a rather complicated series of activities. 
Thus the educational work of the craft teacher falls 
into two, or rather three, main divisions :— 

1. Instruction in the necessary principles of con- 
struction. 

2. Instruction in the technique of the craft. 

3. Encouragement of originality of conception. 

The work of these three branches must progress 
side by side, since fruitful originality can be 
developed only as the resultant of imaginative force 
applied with skill and knowledge to the matter in 
which it is to be expressed, И is of little value to be 
capable of envisaging end results unless the con- 
ception includes all the intermediate processes 
necessary to its expression in finished, concrete form. 
A few remarks on each of these three divisions of 
the work may be useful. 


I. PRINCIPLES OF CONSTRUCTION. 


This involves rather more than is commonly 
realised. If the finished article is to be durable as 
well as attractive, its structure must be such that, as 
far as possible, strains in one direction shall be 
balanced by stresses in another. Whilst it is not 
possible, and there 1s no need, to work out stresses, 
&c., with mathematical accuracy, there is much scope 
here for the application of scientific principles. 

The student will also be forced to consider the size 
and solidity of the material, and the reasons affecting 
the choice of the kind of joint to be used. In com- 
mon practice this is decided beforehand by the 
teacher, and thus a fine educational opportunity is 
missed. The work would be more intellectually use- 
ful if the pupil were required to make the choice 
himself, and give reasons for his choice. For, of 
course, there are reasons why one type of joint — 
halved, tenon, dovetail, tenon groove, dovetail 
groove—is more suitable than another in a given 
case, and this is a matter for intelligent judgment. 
Modern constructional tendencies are (rightly) to- 
wards careful calculation of what is ‘‘sufficient’’ in 
material, and ‘‘necessary’’ in construction. И is, 
for instance, waste to use two-inch material where 
one-inch is adequate to the requirements of strength 
and beauty. It is equally wasteful to spend time in 
making a dovetail groove instead of a simple tenon 
groove, where nothing is to be gained by the extra 
labour. In this way considerations of economy are 
introduced—and there are few things which call for 
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greater intelligence. Тһе economical use of material 
and labour, involving as it does the envisaging of 
the whole before it is in concrete existence, апа of 
reaching a decision by balancing a number of 
relevant factors that arc sometimes in conflict, calls 
for the exercise of an intelligence at least as great 
as that required for the solution of mathematical and 
scientific problems such as are set to boys of the 
same age. 


2. TRAINING IN TECHNIQUE. 


This covers all the operations from the point at 
which the object has shaped itself in the mind to its 
complete and finished existence in the world of 
matter. И includes :— 

(a) Knowledge of materials, their qualities and 
cost, suitability for this or that purpose, methods of 
preparation and finish. 

(b) Knowledge of the evolution and construction 
of tools, the purposes for which they can be used, 
the principles on which their usefulness depends, and 
skill in their use. 

(c) Knowledge of the principles of drawing and 
design, so that the original conception may be repre- 
sented in fixed form. It is necessary for the crafts- 
man to be able to draw (or sketch) the whole in 
perspective, to make scale drawings of plan and 
elevation, and to prepare a working drawing show- 
ing constructional details, when these have been 
decided upon. This in itself is no small matter, 
particularly if the drawings have to be worked out 
from the first general conception of the object to be 
made. 

And these principles have to be studied not as 
abstract theories but in relation both to the nature 
of the material used and the possible methods of 
construction, if the finished article is to satisfy the 
æsthetic sense and at the same time be capable of 
sound construction. А difficult matter this, opening 
up wide possibilities for the exercise of ingenuity 
applied to definite, concrete problems, Іп particular 
—and this, perhaps, will not meet with the approval 
of all teachers—design should aim not merely at 
sound construction combined with a pleasing 
appearance, but at one in which constructional 
details are out of sight. A well made article should 
keep its own secret. 

This brings us to the question of ornament. 
Ornamentation enters into all other aspects of life, 
and there is а place for it in school craft work, not 
only for its intrinsic value in contributing to the 
product, but for its educational value in the cultiva- 
tion of ''taste.^' The designing of such ornament 
involves considerations of suitability of material, the 
exercise of some knowledge, and training in per- 
ceiving artistic relationships, since ornament is really 
good or bad according to the degree to which it fits 
into, and enhances, the general effect. 
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(4) Ability to estimate the amount of material 
required, to set out the cutting of the material with 
the least possible amount of waste. This again 
involves questions of economy, and, except for very 
simple ‘‘models,’’ makes a considerable demand on 
the intelligence by the necessity of co-ordinating a 
number of contributory factors. 

If the question of the cost of the finished article is 
introduced we have a useful type of arithmetical 
problem, which will not only exercise the pupil’s 
brain, but bring him into close touch with the 
realities of business life. 

(e) Knowledge of methods of finishing and polish- 
ing. This again would introduce questions of a 
somewhat complex kind. The various types of 
stains and polishes would have to be considered from 
the point of view of their specific qualities, their 
suitability for the material used and the design of 
the article, as well as the purpose of the polishing. 

Obviously then, Craftsmanship may be usefully 
employed as a medium for training the intellect on 
problems of some complexity, and at the same time 
serve to develop and exercise the aesthetic sense in 
close contact with the practical things in life. 


3. ORIGINALITY. 


Little can be usefully said concerning the develop- 
ment of constructive originality. It can evidently 
not be a matter of instruction, since the word con- 
notes something not second-hand. But Craftsman- 
ship, taught along the lines indicated above, making 
its demands at all points on the pre-visualising 
capacities of the imagination, and the constructive 
capacities of the intellect, furnishes conditions 
extraordinarily favuurable to its growth; and that is 
all that can be done towards the development of any 
kind of originality. We can never do more than 
encourage its emergence, and promote its expansion 
by offering scope for its exercise. 

Concerning the value and need of this, there will 
probably be no difference of opinion. There are 
nowadays far too many stereotyped mental processes 
passing under the name of thought; there is far 
too much unassimilated second-hand information 
masquerading as knowledge. Anything that tends 
to make boys (or girls) think for themselves—I mean 
with directed thought, not just happening to have 
thoughts—is all to the good. 

Merely being able to do this or that by processes 
and methods decided by others brings little satis- 
faction to the individual, and does nothing to develop 
his powers. But Craftsmanship, properly under- 
stood, does afford an opportunity for persistent con- 
structive thought and effort, and a form of personal 
expression which holds no such dangers as 
independent thought in some other directions. It 
will bring him into conflict neither with priest nor 
politician. 
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A MEMORANDUM ON EXAMINATIONS. 


We reprint below a memorandum tssued by the Teachers Registration Council when the Board of 


Education published their Circular 849 on Examinations in Secondary Schools, 


It will be seen that the 


Counci foresaw many of the difficulties which have arisen in regard to the School Certificate. 


I. PRELIMINARY. 


Many of the drawbacks of the present system of 
examinations in Secondary Schools are now gener- 
ally admitted and need not be repeated here. 

The question of fundamental importance is 
whether the proposals outlined in the Memorandum 
of the Board of Education will effectively reform the 
present system. 

There is a danger lest a new machinery should be 
set up as 15 proposed without the desired changes 
being brought about, and it is on this point that 
the Council feels considerable anxiety. 

The Council would welcome with the greatest 
satisfaction the removal of the great and growing 
evils that arise from our present system of examina- 
tions in Secondary Schools, which tend too often to 
make our education far too mechanical and to mis- 
direct the energies of the pupils, which constantly 
fail to bring out some of the most important facul- 
ties of the boys and girls, and which frequently 
hamper and baffle teachers in their efforts to give a 
sound and broad education well fitted to their pupils 
on well organised lines. 

It is of the utmost importance that whenever the 
much needed reform takes place which the Board 
desire to bring about it shall be the very best plan 
from the first with so far as is possible a certain 
promise of success and the cordial support of all 
those who are most concerned. 


Il. ApvisoRy COMMITTEE AND EXAMINING BODIES. 


The success of the scheme depends largely upon 
the nature of the Authority which supervises it. 

The Council ts of opinion that on any Council that 
may be formed on the lines suggested by the Con- 
sultative Committee or on any Board or Advisory 
Committee which may be formed to assist the Board 
of Education in performing the functions of a Co- 
ordinating Authority not less than one-half of the 
members should be appointed by the Teachers 
Registration Council. 

The Council also strongly recommends that the 
representatives of Universities on the Board or 
Advisory Committee should be appointed by the 
Universities and not directly by any University 
Examining Body. 

The Council is of opinion that on any Examining 
Body approved by the Board of Education there 
Should be an adequate number of representatives 
engaged in teaching. 


Ш. STANDARD oF MATRICULATION. 
The Council desires to see the present standard of 


Matriculation maintained, and, as soon as possible, 
raised. 


ТУ. COMPULSORY EXAMINATION. 


The Council is of opinion that the examination 
should not be made compulsory in any grant-earning 
school. The number of certificates obtained, many, 
few, or none, is by itself no effective evidence of the 
efficiency of a school. The demand for certificates 
comes from outside bodies, and under our existing 
methods most schools find it to be a necessity to 
prepare for them. But if any school does not desire 
to prepare for them it should be allowed complete 
freedom. Inspection as a test of efficiency is more 
important than examinations. 


V. TESTING or SusBjEcTs UNSUITED FOR PAPER 
EXAMINATIONS ALONE. 


The Council is very strongly of opinion that the 
fourth group of subjects mentioned in (VI) of the 
Board's Memorandum should count towards a certi- 
ficate. They think that this fourth group contains 
subjects which in some form ought to be part of 
the regular curriculum of a considerable proportion 
of pupils in a secondary school. To omit them from 
the groups which count towards a certificate is 
directly to discourage them just at a time when they 
most require encouragement. To leave them out 
now in the hope that they may come to count some 
day is to provide against their counting in some 
schools where the effort to prepare for subjects that 
do count for certificates absorbs most of the avail- 
able energies of the teachers concerned. The reason 
given in (VI) for not testing candidates in this 
fourth group is that these subjects are not capable 
of being tested by a written examination. The great 
and increasing importance of these subjects and 
their value in bringing out faculties which paper 
examinations alone can never test, deserve the most 
careful consideration of the Board before any new 
system of examinations is embarked upon. Тһе 
Council is of opinion that whatever the cost may be 
of the provision of the means for the proper test- 
ing of subjects in the Fourth Group, no new system 
of examinations should be begun until adequate 
arrangements for such provision have been made. 
The Council also holds that neither science nor 
modern languages can be tested in a thoroughly 
satisfactory way by a written examination alone. 

In this connexion the Council desires to point out 
that :— 

The proposals of the Board make no effective pro- 
vision for establishing a system of visiting examiners 
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to work in connexion with the written examination. 
The Council regrets this, particularly in regard to 
the subjects of Group 4. ІҒ this is a question of 
expense the Council thinks it would be better to 
wait till the money is available rather than start on 
unsatisfactory lines. The provision that the reports 
of inspection will be available for the Advisory Com- 
mittee and Examining Bodies and that H.M. 
Inspectors will co-operate with these bodies while 
showing a thoroughly friendly spirit towards the 
bodies concerned, does not appear in any way to 
meet the need, the great importance of which the 
Council has endeavoured to point out. 


VI. TEACHERS AND THE EXAMINING BopDIEs. 


The Council welcomes the proposals in (IX) which 
are entitled ““Теасһегв and the Examinations.” As 
already stated, it is strongly of opinion that in spite 
of certain possible geographical difficulties, teachers, 
both men and women, should be directly and ade- 
quately represented on all the Examining Bodies. 


VII. PRESENTATION OF WHOLE Form. 


The Council wishes to point out that in view of 
the varying systems of organisation which exist in 
Secondary Schools some definition of the term 
‘‘whole form” will be necessary. It is of opinion, 
moreover, that in some cases it will be undesirable 
to require a school to present a whole form for 
examination. 


An Excellent Holiday. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company have 
issued a most attractive booklet, with particulars of 
holidays, which include a return voyage across the 
Atlantic and visits to centres in Eastern Canada. 
Considering the variety of experiences offered the 
charges are remarkably low. Thus for some £70 
one may have a trip of three weeks, covering a 
voyage with visits to Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, 
and Niagara. The booklet may be obtained from 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 62 Charing 
Cross, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1. 


School Age in other Countries. 


In reply to a question on the school commencing 
age in other countries, Sir Charles Trevelyan 
said :—‘‘So far as I am aware this is the only 
country in which compulsory education begins at 
the age of five. I understand that the age is fixed 
at seven in Denmark, Norway, Holland, and Poland; 
and at six in France, Germany, Italy, апа 
most other European countries, It is fixed at six 
in some Canadian towns, and at seven in the rest of 
the Dominion, while it varies between six and eight 
in the different American States.” 


LEGAL NOTES. 


Parental Rights under Reorganisation 
Schemes. 

When under the education ‘‘scheme’’ of a Local 
Authority a parent is directed to send his child to 
a school other than the one which is nearest the 


child's home, may he refuse to comply on the 
ground that he was not a party to the arrangement, 
and that his views were not obtained before its 
adoption in accordance with the directions given 
to the Local Education Authority in Section 14 (2) 
of the Act of 1921? Ап East Ham parent refused 
to send his child to the school directed, and obtained 
a rule nisi calling on the Borough County Council 
to show cause why a writ of certioran should not 
issue removing the case to the Court of King's 
Bench. Тһе rule was granted on the ground that 
the Council had taken none of the steps laid down 
in the Act before submitting their ‘‘scheme’’ to the 
Board. 

The Court (L.C.J. Avory and Branson, JJ.) 
discharged the rule nisi. Apparently, therefore, the 
parent has no such right as he claimed. The deci- 
sion turned on the definition of the word ''scheme."' 
The Local Authority described their arrangements 
as a ''scheme." Тһе Board of Education referred 
to them as ''proposals." Lord Hewart held that 
the reorganisation of the East Ham schools was 
"merely an instalment in a series of plans, or pro- 
posals, voluntarily communicated to the Board of 
Education . . . which was never intended to obtain, 
and never did obtain, any binding legal effect.'' It 
was not “а statutory scheme within the Act.” 

The difference between a ''statutory scheme’’ and 
“а series of plans or proposals” is not easy to see, 
nor does the judgment of the Court help much. If 
a ‘‘scheme’’ for the exercise of powers and duties 
must first take form as a series of proposals sub- 
mitted to the Board, after consideration thereof by 
persons interested, how can it be said that it was 
not intended by the persons making the proposals 
that they were not to have ''binding legal effect”? 
The Court said it was significant that what the Local 
Authority called a ‘‘scheme’’ the Board called “а 
proposal.” There is nothing significant in that. 
Every scheme is born of a proposal, and it is these 
"proposals''—the word is statutory—that are re- 
quired to be made public before submission for in- 
clusion in a *'statutory scheme” Гу. Section 14 (2)]. 

Still even a statutory scheme won't protect an 
Authority if it exceeds its powers and duties. Оп 
that point the Court had nothing to say. It only 
drew a distinction where the ordinary parent will 
see no difference, and expressed the view that an 
Authority could do what it had power to do either 
with “а scheme” or without it. 
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FROM YOUNG LADIES' SEMINARY TO GIRLS' PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
By L. F. RAMSEY. 


"Perhaps the only substantial use of schools is 
to prevent one's boys hanging about at home and 
getting into mischief," wrote James Payn, seventy 
years ago. Не himself had been educated at Eton. 
And if schools were regarded as non-essentials for 
boys, much less were they looked upon as suitable 
places in which to educate girls. 

Girls did not learn much at school a hundred years 
ago, and most of them were made as uncomfortable 
as possible. Even as late as the sixties, two small 
daughters of a well-known earl, who had lost their 
mother, were at a boarding school near London 
where there was no fire in the schoolroom during the 
coldest weather, and where rice pudding was almost 
a daily dish, the principal invariably asking : 

"Will you take salt or sugar with your rice, 
young ladies? I always prefer salt.” 

The teaching was equally deficient in nourishment. 
Lessons were learnt by rote from little books with 
questions and answers : 

Pupil : “15 spirit of wine different from spirituous 
liquors?” 

Teacher : “It is the strongest part of them got 
by distilling over again.” 

No pupil was allowed to ask for explanations. 
One girl at this school, who had made much pro- 
gress in arithmetic, was sent for by the principal, 
and went tremblingly before her. 

“Мі F., I am told that you invariably get your 
vulgar fractions right the first time. It is not 
ladylike to be so proficient in arithmetic. In future, 
you will practise on the pianoforte during the hour 
of the arithmetic lesson.’’ 

Miss F. ventured to say that she had hoped to go 
on to decimal fractions. The mistress was horror- 
struck, 

"Certainly not. Decimal fractions are unnecessary 
to a gentlewoman, Miss Е.” 

An ancestor of mine, who was at a boarding 
school in the eighteen-thirties, was at a sort of Do- 
the-Girls Hall. What they could not eat at one 
meal was brought on to the table at the next, and 
so on, until it was eaten. Once, feeling unwell, she 
refused the bowl of bread-and-milk which was 
always provided for breakfast. 

It was put before her at dinner. She still refused 
it. At supper it was there again, and at breakfast 
next morning also. By this time it was beginning 
to look and smell somewhat repulsive. But after 
another twenty-four hours hunger drove her to try 
to swallow it. 

Even then she was not allowed to eat the revolting 


meal till she had stood up before the whole school 
and repeated the words : 


“Соте down, proud spirit, come down.” 


The first public school for girls was Queen's Col- 
lege, in Harley Street, which was established in 
1848. This was, of course, а day school, and the 
prejudice against girls being allowed to attend a 
day school took several decades to abolish. The 
first public boarding-school for girls was Cheltenham 
College, which Miss Beale established in 1854, 
about the same time that Miss Buss started the 
North London Collegiate School for girls. The 
famous rhyme about these two must not be 
forgotten : 

‘‘Miss Buss and Miss Beale 
Cupid’s darts never feel : 
So different from us! 
Miss Beale and Miss Buss.” 


Miss Buss and Miss Beale were fully conscious of 
their importance as pioneer women. They seemed 
to belong to another world from their pupils. Who 
that was at Cheltenham College when Miss Beale 
was head mistress can forget the tremendous import- 
ance of the red star, bestowed and accepted as if it 
were the Order of the Garter ! 

I thought of these two the other day at a big 
public school, where I saw the head mistress moving 
about among her pupils, hardly distinguishable from 
them with her shingled head and short skirts. What 
would Miss Beale have said, who used to trail her 
skirt over the wet grass at Cheltenham, and come 
into school with about a foot of the train soaking 
wet with the dew? 

In the girls’ schools thirty years ago, there was 
a good deal of overwork. The time-tables were over- 
crowded and organised games were only just making 
their way. The fight for these was almost as 
strenuous as the fight for education. Outdoor 
exercise was regarded by the majority as unladylike, 
and some mothers even objected to tennis or walks, 
except with a ''crocodile." Physical training be- 
longs almost entirely to the present century, for 
though a gymnasium formed part of every girls' 
public school at the end of the last century, not 
every girl was acquainted with its interior. 

During the past hundred years, the progress in 
girls’ education has been most marked. From little 
or no mental training, girls passed through a period 
when the mind was crammed and the reason little 
trained to the present day, when the ideal of the 
up-to-date school is self-development, guiding the 
pupil to seek conclusions instead of having the 
result of knowledge handed her out whole, as if it 
were a dose of medicine in a spoon. 
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EDUCATION IN LONDON. 


Volume IV of the Annual Report of the London 
County Council for 1928 deals with Education. Its 
34 pages—not to mention 24 photographs—survey 
the whole field, and a very extensive field it is. There 
are children in elementary schools, children іп 
secondary schools, blind, crippled, deaf, epileptic, 
tubercular children; evening institutes, day con- 
tinuation schools; classes for teachers, lectures— 
the complete list need not be given. Suffice it to 
say the London County Council does everything 
that is within the limits of its powers and duties 
under various Acts of Parliament, and seems deter- 
mined that nobody who can profit by any form of 
education shall lack opportunity to obtain it. 

On March 31, 1928, there were in the county 973 
elementary schools (including 70 central schools). 
nearly two-thirds of them being Council schools. 
The accommodation of these schools is over 692,000, 
and the average attendance during the year was 
560,000. The average cost of educating a child in 
1928, including debt charges (these for a new school 
work out about Жі per child per year), was: 
for Council schools, £416. 145. 64.; Non-provided 
schools, £14. 145. 8d.; and Central schools, 
£26. 145. 2d. The total cost to public funds of 
educating each elementary school child from infancy 
to the time he leaves school for employment varies 
from £140 to £160. 

There is plenty of variety in the life of the school 
child during those years, and the account of these 
activities brings home to the reader the contrast 
between the schools of to-day and the schools of a 
quarter of a century ago. One of the most valuable 
of these innovations is the ‘‘school journey’’— 
organised visits by parties of pupils to centres in 
the country or at the seaside. The number of these 
in 1928 was 463. Тһе cost for the 15,000 children 
who participated was £44,000, of which £30,000 
was raised from voluntary sources.  ''Seventeen 
girls from one party, a top class from a school in 
a poor area, saw the sea for the first time in 1928; 
five of the girls saw a live cow for the first time." 

There are many interesting paragraphs on the 
pages dealing with special services—children's care, 
nursery schools, provision of meals, play centres, 
and so on. Much of the work in connection with 
these services is voluntary, and the thoroughness 
with which the needs of all types and ages of chil- 
dren are studied speaks much for the growth in the 
recognition of the value of this kind of social service. 


One of the most interesting of the tasks undertaken 


by the Council is that of acting as guardian ad litem 
in cases of adoption under the Adoption of Children 
Act, 1926. During the year, 492 cases were dealt 
with by the special section of the special services 
sub-committee. 


One of the most significant of the changes that 
have come over the methods of dealing with young 
people is displayed in the treatment of juvenile delin- 
quents—they, too, are the concern of the Council. 
Either in their own industrial schools or in others 
with which arrangements have been made for the 
purpose, numbers of these children, more sinned 
against than sinning, are subjected to a training that 
in the vast majority of cases turns them into useful 
citizens. Once, industrial schools were regarded as 
penal institutions differing little from prisons. Тһе 
modern industrial school has nothing of the prison 
about it. The report quotes a London magistrate 
who visited the Mayford School: ‘‘Every time that 
I committed a boy I seemed to hear the prison doors 
clang behind him, but now that I have seen this 
school my qualms are dispelled.” 

Twenty-one years ago London made an experi- 
ment with an open-air school at Bostall Wood, 
Woolwich. To-day this type of school is an estab- 
lished feature of London's educational system, and 
has not only proved its value, but the experience 
gained has had considerable influence on develop- 
ments in other directions. The value of movement, 
sunshine, and fresh air for the normal child has been 
proved over and over again, and the Council by 
building other schools—there are eight or nine—and 
instituting sunlight classes has done much towards 
curing the anemic, debilitated, and tuberculous chil- 
dren in their area. Though the cost per head in the 
open-air school is more than twice as much as the 
cost of maintenance in the ordinary school, yet ‘‘it 
must be borne in mind that if an incipient disease 
can be cured by a stay of some months at an open- 
air school the result may be the saving in later 
years of expenditure on sanatorium and hospital 
treatment.”’ 

The last few pages of the report deal with second- 
ary education, and the period under review was one 
of exceptional activity in the provision of new 
schools; with the completion of the 1927-30 pro- 
gramme, secondary school accommodation in Lon- 
don will be about 48,000 places—three-quarters of 
which are in schools maintained and aided by the 
Council. But there is still left one important and 
interesting section of the report—that dealing with 
Evening Education, Day Continuation Schools, and 
Juvenile Unemployment Centres. The twelve Day 
Continuation Schools have proved their worth, and 
though the number of students enrolled has fallen— 
owing partly to the decline in the recruitment of 


: Post Office messengers—the average number of 


hours per student has increased from 247 to 251. 
The only Juvenile Unemployment Centre conducted 
by the Council during 1927-28, the one at Poplar, 
closed on February 17, 1928. 
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SCHOOLING 


THE WORK WAY. 
Bv Н. С. SrEAp, Ph.D. Lond., Education Officer, Chesterfield. 


The life of the young person can be divided con- 
veniently into three periods. The first is that of 
infancy, extending from birth (or before) to about 
the age of five; the second is that of childhood, 
which covers the years from five to twelve; and the 
third is that of adolescence, which extends from 
twelve to about eighteen. 

Based on these three divisions there is the possi- 
bility of developing three definite types of schools, 
each with its peculiar outlook and technique. This 
leads us to the conception of nursery schools for 
the first group, childhood schools for the second, 
and schools of adolescence for the third. There are 
certain resemblances between the period of infancy 
and that of adolescence, although, of course, the 
experience gone through in each is on quite a 
different plane. In infancy certain impulses, mainly 
concerned with the child itself, clamour for: imme- 
diate expression; in adolescence certain emotions 
similarly make themselves felt. In childhood the 
impulses of infancy have to be integrated—the child 
has to learn that on occasions excitation has to be 
tolerated without immediate response. In adoles- 
cence the youth or maiden is subjected to impulses 
of another kind, and by manhood or womanhood 
has to learn to control and integrate these into a 
personality. То help in this achievement of ап 
integrated personality is the task of the schools. 

I have no quarrel with the play way properly 
understood and properly applied on appropriate 
occasions, but it is a defect of the human mind that, 
when we know the label, we think we have captured 
the idea. I suggest that the name of ''play way" 
has had unfortunate results. Many have seized 
upon the name and have developed from it some- 
thing entirely foreign to the spirit of the reality. 
This has resulted in a vision of a method which 15 
"roses, roses all the way,” and, wonder of wonders, 
roses without thorns. It has resulted in that 
wonderful series of publications, ''French without 
Tears,” ‘‘Arithmetic without Tears," ‘‘Reading 
without Tears," as if any work worth the doing 
has ever been done in this world without tears— 
literal or metaphorical. 

There are two extreme views of the nature of the 
child at birth. You have those who hold, with 
Rousseau, that the innate tendencies are all good 
and that, left to himself, without the evil influence 
of the pedagogues, the child would develop into an 
ideal person. Of the Moderns, Mr. Bernard Shaw 


I. 


would appear to subscribe to this view. Оп the 
other hand, there are those who maintain that it 
is true that all the innate tendencies are evil, and 
that only through rigid discipline can they be 
checked and an adult be developed who is a credit 
to himself and to his teachers. Most of us who 
have had dealings with children know that, what- 
ever the experts say, children (to say nothing of 
ourselves) are complex creatures in which the devil 
and the saint are curiously intermixed. And it is 
the work of the teacher to help the child to inhibit 
some of the traits which appear, to expand and 
develop others, and to produce a living personality 
as the result. 

Mr. Caldwell Cook's volume “Тһе Play Way” 
contains much that is sound, but in the opening 
chapter ideas are expressed which have been used as 
the basis of a false conception of “Тһе Play Way.” 
“Тһе natural means of study in youth is ріау,”” is 
his opening statement, and he adds that ''natural 
education is by practice, by doing things, not by 
instruction." “Тһе burnt child dreads the fire, but 
the child that has only been warned is still to be 
burnt." Does this imply the doctrine of natural 
consequences? Rousseau tried to develop this 
method, but he was forced to create a tutor who, at 
every stage of his pupil's life, acted as a benign 
providence, and saw that the results of ignorance 
were prevented, Again, you find the statement that 
‘‘we must let ourselves live fully bv doing those 
things which we have a desire to do." But I have 
already pointed out that ''the desire to do things” 
in the early years of life has to be controlled. The 
child who is always doing just those things which 
he desires to do is an unmitigated nuisance most of 
the time. What is more important is that he 
develops an attitude to life which will result in 
disaster sooner or later. Where are we to stop? If 
he is to do as he desires in his younger days, what 
about his days of adolescence? Is he then to “уе 
fully by doing as he desires’’? The theory of formal 
training is now discredited. We do not believe that 
we teach mathematics because it trains the reason- 
ing powers, or Latin because it makes for accuracy. 
But the truth behind the formal training theory is 
that attitudes of mind can be transferred. Teach 
a child the habit of neatness in arithmetic and he 
will **carry it over" to English. А tidy cloakroom 
(assuming it is large enough and has sufficient 
pegs!) is one mark of a tidy school., And if the 
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child is allowed to do those things which he desires 
from, say, two to seven he will want to do the 
same as he grows older. Surely what we want is to 
teach him that it is not always good to let response 
follow immediately upon excitation. That results 
in an individual whose actions can never be relied 
upon. We have to lead him to see that delay 15 
sometimes necessary, that the relation of one 
impulse to another is advisable, and this lesson, 
taught in his early years, leads to an ‘‘attitude’’ to 
these impulses which will stand him in good stead 
when he comes to the stormy years of adolescence. 

The effect of a misunderstood play way is 
disastrous. I quote from a recent short story by 
Margaret Kennedy :— 

“РоПу explained: ‘Mummie said we weren't to 
practise any more. We've just got to play when we 
feel like it, and make up our own tunes.' 

“ ‘So put that in your pipe and smoke it,’ added 
Peter. 

** ‘Don’t say that, Peter.’ 

** ‘Blast your eyes, you old fool, I'll say what I 
like.’ 

'* “Peter!” 

** "That's what а man said yesterday. I heard 
him. He said worse than that. He said ' 

'* ‘Peter! I'll punish you if you say that again. 
It's very naughty, and you know it.’ 

*[rene (the mother) overheard this exchange іп 
the hall, and called Miss Duff out to her. 

** *Excuse me, Duffy dear, but I don't want them 
to hear the word naughty. They mustn't know it 
exists. Then, you see, they won't be naughty. It's 
all put into their heads by nurses and governesses ; 
I mean, what is naughtiness? Isn't it simply re- 
bellion against their environment? Well, if it's 
never put into their little heads that their environ- 
ment is repressing them, they won't rebel. Let 
them be just natural.’ 


"After ten days it seemed as if somebody was 
always in tears. The nurse, exasperated, gave 
notice. Susan (one child) never ceased to be sick. 
Timothy (another) never ceased to whine; Peter and 
Polly never ceased to rebel against their environ- 
ment. And finally the house caught fire. 

“И was Polly who set it alight in an attempt to 
smoke one of her father’s cigars. Everybody got 
very black and exhausted by the time it was put out. 
And then they discovered that Peter had put indian 
corn down the waste pipes in the bath-rooms to see 
if it would swell. It had, and the baths, once full, 
could not be emptied." (“Тһе Pious Borgia," by 
Margaret Kennedy.) 

That, I suggest, is where the doctrine of allowing 
the child to do ''those things which he has a desire 
to do” is likely to lead us. І do not sav that all 


exponents of the play way go to this extreme. Much 
work of the very greatest value has been done by 
those who have given real study to the principles 
underlying the method, as may be seen by a close 
study of Mr. Caldwell Cook's volume. It is ап 
attempt to get the craftsman spirit into all activity. 
This is all to the good, but I hope to show later on 
that real craftsmanship can only come through work. 
What I do wish to protest against is the uncritical 
adoption of a method, or, what is still more disas- 
trous, the adoption of a name to cover all sorts of 
methods which have no real connexion with the 
play way. (Any idea dies an unnatural death when 
it is imprisoned in a phrase.) This leads to a state 
of things which is diametrically opposed to any real 
development of the pupil. 1t results in the teacher 
doing all the thinking, making all the apparatus, 
and it simply produces a person who is always de- 
pendent on outside factors for his amusement and 
pleasure instead of one who can create his own plea- 
sures. Some teachers are so imbued with the spirit 
of work themselves that they refuse to let their 
pupils do any. 

I quote again from a recent novel, “Тһе Haw- 
bucks,’’ by John Masefield : ‘‘I love work, for there 
are things I want to do, and work is the preparation 
for them. Boys and youths love work ; it's a chance 
to show their strength. How to get work done 
without injustice is the problem.’’ 

That, I think, is a very sound statement. A child 
who is denied the opportunity of overcoming diffi- 
culties by his own efforts is being denied one of the 
real joys of existence. And there is nothing that 
makes for more fellowship in a school as in апу 
other community as co-operation over a job well 
done. There is no fellowship like the fellowship of 
those who ''sweat together over a common task,” 
and our pupils must not be denied the opportunity of 
gaining this fellowship. 

Is there any real distinction between work and 
play? If there is, іп what does it consist? These 
questions will be discussed in the second part of 
this paper. 


Bath By-Laws. 

Bath Education Authority has anticipated the 
raising of the school leaving age by the drafting of 
by-laws to come into operation this year. Ав first 
drawn, the by-laws included a clause which gave 
exemption before fifteen in cases where suitable 
employment had been obtained. The Board of Edu- 
cation, on the submission of the by-laws to them, 
struck this clause out. But surely the Authority 
has still warrant for the insertion of such an exemp- 
tion clause under Section 46 of the 1921 Act. 
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INDIVIDUAL WORK ІМ THE SPECIAL SCHOOL. 
By Sanie B. Harris, N.F.U. 


II. Reading and Composition. 


The teaching of reading and composition must 
necessarily proceed hand in hand and by definite 
stages. It must be remembered that the child is to 
learn by his own individual efforts and at his own 
rate of speed. This rate is necessarily very slow, as 
the child's powers of intake and retention are much 
below those of his normal brothers. Even when 
after much repetition he appears to retain, he may 
lapse many times and have to return to an easier 
stage for revision. 


STAGE I. 

The child learns his letters by a game which he 
plays with other children. They have cards which 
have on one side a letter and on the other side a 
corresponding picture. For instance, ''C" is оп 
one side of the card and a picture of a cat on the 
other. A child who knows the letters holds the pack 
and, showing a picture, asks each child in turn for 
the sound of the letter. The child who can answer 
takes the card, and the one who gains the most 
cards wins the game, 

Often the alternative method is used—the child 
with the pack showing the letter and asking : ‘‘What 
is the picture on the other side?” 

At this stage the child is attempting to write 
letters, using sandpaper letters which have been 
made by the teacher and pasted on to stiff, black 
cardboard. Не writes with chalk on a board. 

He is also learning hand control by using the 
Montessori plane insets to make designs. He draws 
round these with white and coloured blackboard 
chalks and shades with parallel lines. As he improves 
he is allowed to work on brown paper as a treat. 


STAGE П. 


The child plays a game as above, but now the 
cards show a picture on one side and the whole word 
on the other. For instance, on one side is the pic- 
ture of a cat and on the other side is the word ''Cat."' 

His writing consists of making words with card- 
board letters and writing them on his board. Не is 
now allowed pencil and paper ruled with three lines 
about a quarter of an inch apart. 

He does his designs in a blank exercise book with 
coloured pencils or crayons. He also has a book 
ruled in inch squares, in which he attempts original 
design by drawing from one square to the other. 


STAGE III. 


The child now starts a Primer I reading book. 

He also reads from cards having sentences on 
them, with separate pictures attached by strings. 
He has to read the sentences and place the correct 
picture upon each. 

For writing, he makes sentences with his card- 
board letters and writes in his exercise book (after 
correction by the teacher). 


STAGE IV. 


The child now progresses more rapidly. Harder 
books can be read by the most advanced, but this is 
inadvisable, as their mentality is usually incapable 
of understanding what they read. 

Writing is now composition proper, and proceeds 
through the two following stages :— 

(a) Compositions written from post cards with 
the most difficult words printed against the 
objects. 

(b) Compositions from cards of subjects which 
have been printed out by the teacher and hung 
on the wall for the child's selection. 

The child is also allowed to write original com- 
position of any subject of interest to himself without 
taking a set subject from the cards. Now the 
teacher's watchfulness is needed, as a lethargic 
child will write on some easy subject, or on one 
which he has done many times before, in order to 
save himself trouble. 

At this stage the child is encouraged to look up 
difficult words in his reading book. He has a 
little note-book. Іп this he can write any word of 
which he is uncertain, and come to the teacher 
for correction before entering it in his composition. 
His designs are continued, but now he has small 
cardboard or wood geometrical forms, and draws in 
pencil, colouring with coloured inks or paints. His 
squared exercise book has been reduced to half-inch 
squares and then to quarter-inch; and the lines of 
his writing book have decreased gradually in width 
until he is finally using single lines. 

The reading is supplemented by a school library 
containing stories of graded difficulty, which are 
borrowed for home reading by the children. This 
leads to improved powers of reading and compo- 
sition. 

In a one-teacher school, with each child at a dif- 
ferent stage, the hearing of the reading presents a 
difficulty. Twenty-four children cannot read daily 
to the teacher. Hence the poorest ones read daily, 
the best readers read silently and are heard at inter- 
vals, and the intermediate ones are each given an 
older child as ''teacher," to whom they read daily. 
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JUVENILE NOTES ON CLERGYMEN. 


Recently the senior boys in a progressive ele- 
mentary school were asked to prepare notes for a 
class debate—one of a series on the advantages 
or disadvantages of various callings. This par- 
ticular debate concerned the life of a clergyman, 
and we are permitted to reprint the notes made by 
three of the speakers. We are assured that they 
were in real earnest on the matter, and that the pre- 
vailing note during the debate was one of respect 
for the clergyman's office, mingled with a slight sus- 
picion of pity for his limitations. The notes are 
given verbatim.—[ EDITOR. | 


A.—''Clergymen are generaly very grave and 
are allways telling you what is right and wrong. 

“А lot of them dont beleive in sports at all, and 
will not ride a motor bike because they think it is 
wrong. 

“They always walk along the road with there 
heads down and will not speak to anyone. Even if 
they do they always speak to you in a very deep tone 
as if they were adressing you in a sermon at 
church. So really I think clergymen are to serious 
and allways look on the dark side of things." 


B.—‘‘Clergymen are very quiet as a rule. Rising 
about g they prepare their sermons for the afternoon 
or visit the inhabitants. They meet the oldest in- 
habitant and converse with him about his reumatism 
and his wife. After the sermon he chats with the 
squire, and admires his pretty daughter. 

"After this he goes into the spacious gardens of 
his house. (The squire's, presumably !) 

“Не may be spoke of as a “КІН joy' but this does 
not occur often. Generally he is a light hearted and 
sober sort of person."' 


C.—‘‘We form a mental picture of a man in а 
black suit reading a religious book always trying to 
confirm people, and making himself generally un- 
popular. 

**But this is not always the case. When Sunday 
comes round he gets up nice and early and washes 
himself etc., and then goes to church to preach. In 
the afternoon he goes into his study to smoke, (what 
a dreadful thing for a preacher to do some people 
would say) and also thinks about his sermon. 

“Не has tea at 4 and then off to church, Preach- 
ing ends at 8 or 8.30 and then he goes and has а 
late dinner.” 


Education Costs. 


The cost of Elementary Education in England and 
Wales is estimated at £13. os. 6d. per child for 
1930 as compared with £4. 15s. 2d. for 1913. The 
cost of teachers’ salaries is estimated at 7:8. 12s. 24. 
per child for 1930, as compared with £3. 15. in 
1913. 


THE LOBSTER. 
Homarus Vulgaris. 


Scientists place the lobster in the class of the 
Crustaceans included in the sub-kingdom Arthro- 
poda, to which belong insects, centipedes, апа 
spiders. 

The lobster's body is covered by an external 
skeleton or shell, of which the carapace shelters the 
head and thorax. Six pairs of strangely shaped 
limbs deal intimately with its food, and of its ten legs 
the two nearest to its mouth have been developed 
into weapons for catching and slaying the prey to 
satisfy its entirely carnivorous appetite. Its stalked 
eyes are movable by means of several joints, and it 
possesses two pairs of well articulated antenne. 

A short passage leads from the mouth to a large 
and globular stomach, which is provided with three 
grinders, the central one of which is known tradi- 
tionally as the ‘‘lady іп the chair.’’ The liver 1$ also 
large, with several lobes. Some segments of the 
pleon, or tail, are provided with pleopods or swim- 
ming feet, and the tail is finished with a central 
blade, known as the telson. 

Between the egg and the perfect form the lobster 
passes through some larval stages, but its changes 
are not so numerous as those of the crab, whose 
first or zoea form is omitted, although the very 
young lobster larvae are free swimmers. There is 
difficulty in making sufficiently accurate observa- 
tions to give certainty concerning these early stages 
on account of the difficulty of distinguishing 
individuals. 

The custom, shared with other crustaceans, of 
changing the shell, as growth advances, and renew- 
ing any lost limbs when the new shell is produced, 
has practical advantages, taken with its carnivorous 
and combative habits. Before this shell changing, 
a considerable amount of fluid 15 strained from the 
muscles, making them smaller and easier to 
withdraw, as well as adding to their tenacity. 
Hence, for food, a lobster should be chosen by 
weight as well as size. 

The lobster dwells by choice in the deep sea, be- 
yond the fluctuations of the tides, and is usually 
caught in traps of basket-work. The common 
lobster and one known as the Norway lobster are 
widely distributed over Europe, while other species 
have their homes in America, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the Philippines. In England the cray-fish 
or spiny lobster chooses the same style of rocky 
nooks for its home as the common lobster, and the 
little craw-fish of our freshwater streams appears 
but a miniature of its marine relative. 

Eighteen inches, without measuring the claws, 
would be a good length for the common lobster, the 
size of which was much exaggerated by some old 
writers. 
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SHAKESPEARE IN THE SCHOOLS. 


By WINIFRED Оуснтом, late of the ‘‘Old Vic.” 


There is nothing in the school world which has 
changed more completely in recent years than the 
method of studying Shakespeare's plays. We are 
always being told that children loathe his very name, 
because all the beauty and all the fun of him are 
obliterated for them by notes and glossaries which 
make the study of his plays a penance instead of a 
pleasure. This may have been true in the past, it 
may still be true of some schools, but I have never 
met a child who had been subjected to this torture : 
all the children I know regard him as their own 
particular property, and the people in the plays 
are their playmates and their very special friends. 

I remember very well my own introduction to 
Shakespeare at the age of fourteen. For home- 
work the Lower Fifth was instructed to begin at the 
beginning of ''Twelfth Night'' and read as much as 
possible in the allotted thirty minutes. Being a 
conscientious little girl I did as I was told. 

"Act I, Scene і. A Room in the Duke’s Palace. 
Enter the Duke, Orsino, Curio, and other lords and 
attendants. 

“Огвіпо: ‘If music be the food of love, play оп’ ” 
I read, and so on till the middle of Scene iii when 
the clock told me I might shut the book—and 
I did, my head in a whirl from the unaccustomed 
phrasing and without the faintest idea of the mean- 
ing of what I had been reading. 

But ours was a good English Mistress, and in less 
than a week my affections were entangled for ever 
in the joyous adventures of Viola and Oliva, Toby, 
Andrew, and the Clown, and all the other dear people 
who walk the streets of Illyria and play in the gar- 
den of Olivia's house. I organised three companies 
of children as happy as myself to act the play at odd 
moments in the gym. (they were known as Sir 
Herbert Tree's company, Benson's, and a touring 

company—very inferior this last !), and every night 
in bed, for sheer joy, I would recite the play to my- 
self, stage directions and all, beginning with ''Act 
I, Scene i. A Room in the Duke's Palace,’’ and 
going happily on till I fell aslcep. 

І may add that we all did very well in English 
that year in the Junior Cambridge, so our fun can- 
not have prevented us from digesting the dry facts 
then considered necessary for examinations, 

Nowadays Ї often go into schools to coach 
children for their public shows of ''A Midsummer 
Night's Dream” or “Тһе Merchant of Venice,” or 
whatever the play may be, and I find always the 
most charming affection for the author, com- 
bined with general knowledge of an astonishing 
number of his plays. That, I think, is the main 
difference between the class-work of to-day and of 
the day before yesterday. We loved the plays, but 


we were not introduced to them till we were in our 
'teens, and then we spent a whole year studying one 
and knew little of the others. These children, from 
the age of eleven or twelve, stride through three or 
four plays in a term. They read, discuss, and act 
them in class, doing all the production work them- 
selves and making any cuts in the text they con- 
sider sensible for purposes of shortened dramatic 
representation. They are never told anything about 
"famous speeches,” and some of their cuts would 
make star actors gasp, but they are usually very 
intelligent all the same. 

The result of this training is apparent when the 
time comes for the detailed study of any particular 
play. The unavoidable grind at similes and meta- 
phors, topical allusions, obscure references, and all 
the rest of the examination outfit assumes its true 
proportion in relation to the whole play because the 
whole has been enjoyed first. 

It is at this point that a public performance under 
the direction of a professional producer has real 
educational value. Му children go through the mill 
in exactly the same way as a company of actors 
working in a theatre. They are word-perfect before 
the first rehearsal and from that point they are ex- 
pected to devote their whole attention to the play 
for four or five hours а day for three weeks. They 
soon discover that play-acting calls for every ounce 
of brain and character they possess. They are first 
astonished and then delighted to find that it depends 
as much on tcam-work as a game of hockey, and 
the mathematical discipline of good stage-manage- 
ment never fails to enlist their loyal co-operation. 
As the work proceeds they gradually become con- 
scious of the meaning of technique in play-writing. 
This is always the biggest thrill of all, and one they 
could never get by reading the play in class, vet it 
Is a subject every public examiner expects them to 
understand. 

The cast of a school play ought to be representa- 
tive of the whole school, but, in my opinion, it is 
onlv the older children whose work is helped by a 
public performance with a professional coach. Тһе 
younger ones teach themselves far more by their 
own joyous, unselfconscious performances in the 
classroom. 


Statisties. 

On March 31, 1929, there were 12,280 married 
women employed by local education authorities. 
One hundred and forty-two authorities are provid- 
ing meals for school children. Іп February, 1930, 
some 157,000 children were fed. Тһе net cost in 
1928-29 were about £227,000, 
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LITERARY FASHIONS IN THE FOURTH. 


Bv G. D. 


Schoolmasters are supposed, as guardians of the 
young, to exert a healthy influence over their ideas, 
their language, and their taste in literature. 

The school library contains a number of books 
which have been carefully selected with a view to 
improving the mind. We indicate these volumes 
generously to our charges, and are sometimes at 
pains to explain why Dickens, Scott, and Thackeray 
demand special attention. 

With its usual contrariness, however, youth tends 
to deviate from this commended path of culture, and 
other works, bestowed by light-hearted relatives, or 
purchased at the neighbouring bookstall on shop- 
ping days, make their appearance. 

Among these I have noticed, with a sigh, that 
Mr. Edgar Wallace has held considerable sway. 
It is not that I look down upon that painstaking 
author; indeed, his prolific abilities provoke my ad- 
miration and my envy. But his is not the type of 
prose on which to feed the receptive, immature 
brain. 

Yet what can one do? 

The stern censorship of imported literature has 
gone the way of Etons, sailor suits, and being seen 
and not heard. Moreover, the fons et origo can be 
traced to respectable homes. Privately I have 
almost begun to accept Mr. Wallace and to look 
upon him as an ever-present evil, like poverty. 

One does this in time with anything; even wire- 
less concerts. It is even possible, I am told, to 
grow hardened at last to American film accents. 

Imagine my astonishment, during lunch one day, 
at hearing this master of numberless crimes—stories 
of crime, that is to say—denounced by no less a 
person than Lambert of the Fourth Form. 

“Edgar Wallace !’’ he snorted in а tone of wither- 
ing contempt; ''I haven't read one of his for ages 
—simply given him ир!” 

I waited for some champion of the condemned 
genius to stand forth, but, instead of this, the 
opinion was echoed from across the table. 

"Absolutely rotten," agreed de Lacy, ''boring 
stuff!” 

There could only be one explanation of this fickle 
change. A greater than Edgar must be abroad in 
the bookstalls. At this I felt sad. 

I had grown so accustomed to the small boy’s 
hero, to the cheap editions of his works at Smith’s, 
and to the staggering weekly output of solved 
mysteries and crook plays which had become a kind 
of cult in all the best kitchens and classrooms. 

Now here lay the idol, shattered ; and, being sorry 
for such idols, I felt constrained to remonstrate with 
Lambert. 


MARTINEAU. 


"What's the matter with Edgar Wallace?" I 
asked. 

"He's not exciting enough,” came the shattering 
reply. 

I could only lean back and разр! 

Presumably there will come a time when, fresh 
values being set up, a different light will be shed on 
all present sentiment and expression. H. С. Wells 
will be marked down as an incurable Conservative, 
George Moore as an apostle of Sabbatarian intoler- 
ance, and the Morning Post as a red-hot instru- 
ment of Communism. 

Yet I found it difficult to adapt my outlook on 
contemporary fiction to the idea that Mr. Wallace 
was ''not exciting enough.’’ Again I learnt that the 
grass had been growing under my feet. 

*Just what I say!” declared de Lacy. ‘‘Edgar 
Wallace is only exciting when you've read half the 
book. Sapper's exciting on every page !’’ 

So that was it! 

The school had fallen to the racy dialogue of Hugh 
Drummond, Algy Longworth, and their associates. 
Even now the Fourth Form was planning to pro- 
duce ‘‘Bulldog Drummond,” and the time after tea 
on half-holidays was occupied in rehearsing. 

This was a little difficult, as the company was 
able to afford only two copies of that enthralling 
drama; so Hopkins ma. had announced breezily 
that everybody not possessing one must write out 
his part. 

“Апа, of course," said Lambert darkly, 
the copies belongs to him.”’ 

Thereafter much heated discussion took place over 
matters ranging from the provision of theatrical 
properties to the selection of two suitable ‘‘ladies’’ 
for parts. 

And in this latter connection it appeared that the 
stage directions were inadequate for love-making, 
and the question arose : “Ноуу did one make love?” 

Lambert, who had seen the film, declared that it 
was done thus and thus. 

William de Lacy was sure it should be done 
‘‘volumptiously,’’ but failed, when pressed, to pro- 
vide a satisfactory explanation of the adverb. 

Hopkins ma. was entreated to go and ask the 
Junior Mistress, and promised to do so—with what 
result I have not heard. 

I only know that I came across Lambert this 
morning, and, observing him to be plunged deep 
in literary study, ventured to question him on what 
the R. E.'s were turning out these days. 

Whereupon he looked up, and muttered something 
to the effect that one could have too much of a good 
thing. 

I glanced at the book. 


“опе of 


It was ‘‘Oliver Twist.’’ 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


Appointing the Day. 

The Association of Education Committees are 
concerned about the tardiness of the Government 
over the School Attendance ВШ. Amendments to 
a resolution urging speed were moved to defer the 
operation of the Act when passed. One, proposed 
by the Mayor of West Hartlepool, suggested 1935. 
That defeated, a second, making the date Septem- 
ber, 1933, was carried by one vote, 201 to 200. With 
a view to getting something more decided a third 
amendment, making the appointed date September, 
1932, was carried by 241 votes to 155. 


A Reasonable Criticism. 

The County Councils Association have also dis- 
played anxiety. In a letter to the Prime Minister 
they say the President of the Board requested 
them to incorporate in their 1930-33 programmes 
plans for dealing with the increased number 
of children in the schools after April 1$. 
1931. That was many months ago. But the Bill 
has not yet had a second reading, and to continue 
their preparations means an expenditure of time 
and money without Parliamentary sanction. After 
such a lapse of time they want to know what the 
Government is going to do about it. 


The Optimistic President. 

Asked what action he was taking with local 
authorities who refused to produce any scheme 
until they were satisfied that there were reliable 
indications that the School Attendance Bill would be 
placed upon the Statute Book, the President of the 
Board said that action was unnecessary; that such 
authorities were very few in number, and that 
it was still the intention of the Government to apply 
the Act in April next year. So now we know. Two 
authorities who have declined to proceed with pre- 
parations till the School Attendance ВШ becomes 
an Act are Wolverhampton and the Isle of Ely. 


The Cadet Corps. 

The Government have decided to withdraw 
“recognition’’ from Cadet Corps. The Minister for 
War, Mr. T. Shaw, has had to listen to much 
criticism. И is not the non-payment of grants which 
hurts, but the non-recognition. Тһе Minister's 
position seems to be that if the Cadet movement is a 
social and educational one, it is no affair of the 
War Office. If it is military, he is opposed to it on 
moral grounds. There are arguments both ways, 
but he seems to have listened only to the N.U. T.— 
and the secondary schoolmasters say they know 
nothing about. it. Up to date the Minister has 
declined to change his opinion. 


Directors and Doctors. 

In some quarters it appears that Directors of 
Education have sought to insist that communica- 
tions to and from the Board's Chief Medical Officer 
should be made through them and not directly 
between the Chief and the Local Medical Officer. In 
reply to a question by Dr. Davies, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan said the practice of direct communication 
was one of long standing, and local authorities were 
well aware of it. 


Off to America. 

Walter Hines Page Travelling Scholarships have 
been awarded to Miss D. K. McCracken (National 
Training School of Cookery, London), Miss Mar- 
jorie Moller (Wycombe Abbey), Mrs. G. V. Scott 
(Queen's Road Council School, Wimbledon), and 
Miss Doris Stead (County School, Streatham). Mrs. 
Scott's scholarship was offered by the N.U.T.; and 
Miss Stead's by the Association of Assistant Mis- 
tresses. Тһе Kentucky Branch of the English 
Speaking Union of the U.S.A. has awarded scholar- 
ships to Miss M. L. Roberts (Chesterfield High 
School), and Miss А. E. Ezard (Southport High 
School). Two Chautauqua Summer School Scholar- 
ships go to Miss Beatrice Colborne (Home Training 
Centre, Pontypridd), and Miss K. Hamblin Smith 
(Sutton High School, Surrey). 


Other Appointments. 

Mr. Ronatp J. GREEN, Mathematics Master since 
1923 at Denstone College, Staffs, has been ap- 
pointed Head Master of Coleshill Grammar School, 
from 300 applicants. 

Mr. W. H. НАвтлАко, M.A., has been appointed 
Assistant Secretary to the Derby Education Com- 
mittee. Mr. Harland was educated at Leeds Uni- 
versity and Cambridge, and after teaching at 
Sheffield and Rochester became Senior History 
Master at Derby Municipal Secondary School in 
1927. 

Mr. Тномав BLANCHARD TILLEY, M.A., has been 
appointed Director of Education to the Durham 
County Education Committee, in succession to Dr. 
Dawson who has retired after 26 years' service. 
Mr. Tilley has been Assistant Secretary. Once a 
pupil teacher in Sunderland, Mr. Tilley later became 
Lecturer in Mathematics and Latin at Rutherford 
College. 

The Rev. ALFRED GUILLAUME, who for the last 
ten years has been Professor of Hebrew and Oriental 
Languages in the University of Durham, has been 
appointed Principal of Culham College. His duties 
began at Easter. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 
STUDIES IN Морекм ITALIAN LITERATURE: by 
Prof. E. Grillo. (7s. 6d. Jackson & Wylie.) 

We welcome this volume of critical studies by a 
scholar who has contributed much to the revival of 
interest in Italian literature in this country. 
Professor Grillo's main theme is the renaissance of 
Italian literature in the eighteenth century, when 
Italy shook off the yoke of Spain and recovered some- 
thing of hen ancient splendour in letters and the fine 
arts, Metastasio brought musical drama to a noble 
perfection; Parini breathed new life into the lyric; 
Alfieri re-created tragedy on the ancient model. 
Natural philosophy, pursued with brilliant success by 
Galvani, had its crowning triumph in Volta’s dis- 
covery of electricity. Antiquarian researches were 
undertaken in every region of Italy; Muratori's 
labours inaugurated the modern historical method in 
criticism, while Vico in his ‘‘Scienza Nuova” origin- 
ated the philosophy of history. 

Goldoni's reform of Italian comedy is fully dis- 
cussed by Professor Grillo, who also gives some 
space to Goldoni's rival, Carlo Gozzi, the author of 
the Fiabe, whose Turandot was translated into Ger- 
man by Schiller, and later supplied Puccini with the 
subject of his best opera. Іп the essay on the 
"Comedy of Art," Professor Grillo takes an un- 
expected line. He holds that this form of entertain- 
ment descended directly from the ancient Atellanae 
and Mimes, which apparently did not entirely dis- 
appear in the middle ages. In the sixteenth century 
the ‘‘Comedy of Art” was a favourite entertainment 
at the Courts of Europe. Companies of Italian 
comedians toured Germany, Spain, France, and 
England, and exercised a certain influence on our 
own national drama. Marlowe and Shakespeare, we 
are told, made use of many of the devices of the 
‘‘Сотеду of Art," while Ben Jonson and Moliére 
derived from it the plots of not a few of their plays. 

In connection with Metastasio, one of the most 
popular of the Italian poets, we are given an interest- 
ing account of the origin and development of the 
Italian opera musica, which gained a European 
vogue and influenced the musical drama of all 
countries. Alfieri is characterised as a dramatist, a 
satirist, and a lyrical poet. His lyrics are of great 
beauty, and were for the most part inspired by the 
Countess of Albany, that unhappy lady who married 
at the age of twenty the Young Pretender. Professor 
Grillo gives a chapter to Parini's satires which fore- 
shadowed, he says, the fall of the Latin aristocracy. 
Popular hostility to the aristocracy, which in France 
was quenched in blood, in Italy found an outlet in a 
work of art. Тһе other satirists of the time repre- 
sented their period in fragmentary fashion, and were 
therefore less effectual than Parini, who made him- 


self the spokesman of that awakening of the general 
conscience of mankind which was followed by one 
of the most beneficent events in history. 

The essay on Monti is of interest, less because 
Monti was the laureate of Napoleon than because he 
wrote tragedies in the manner of Shakespeare, and 
was influenced by that great master. Professor Grillo 
points out numerous traces of Shakespeare's 
influence in the work of Monti, whose critical 
theory deserves the closest attention. Of particular 
interest is Professor Grillo’s summary of Monti's 
exposition of the doctrine of imitation, a doctrine 
of paramount importance to the student of our own 
literature, though rarely, if ever, mentioned in 
English text-books, 

Carducci, to whom the last part of the book is 
devoted, was a fine craftsman as well as a true poet. 
Italian poetry after Aleardi, Prati, and Zanella 
resembled a barren tree overgrown with parasitic 
vegetation. It was the mission of the Poet of the 
Third Italy, as Carducci has been called, to clear 
away this rank growth. Не chastened the empty 
sonority and meretricious splendour of the fashion- 
able forms of verse, and infused into poetry a new 
sincerity of inspiration. The earliest product of his 
poetical activity reflects a revolutionary stage in the 
development of the poet. The ''Hymn to Satan” is 
the culminating triumph of this period. The Rime 
Nuove mark a new stage in the poet's career. These 
displayed to the admiring eyes of Italians, sonnets, 
odes, and terza rima of exquisite workmanship and 
of a fresh and original inspiration. But it is in the 
Odi Barbare that Carducci revealed himself as a com- 
plete poetical personality. These compositions 
exhibit a perfection of form, for which one would 
seek in vain in the work of Carducci’s contempor- 
aries. Professor Grillo, himself one of the poet’s 
pupils at the University of Bologna, rightly stresses 
the importance of Carducci and of his influence on 
recent Italian poetry. C. 


REVIEWS. 


Constitutions. 

Моревм Рошмтіслі, CoNsTITUTIONS (an introduction 
to the comparative study of their history and 
existing form): by C. F. Strong, M.A., Ph.D. 
(125. 6d. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Dr. Strong is bold enough to begin his preface 
with so old a claim as ''This book was written to 
meet a need felt by many " In so turning to 
these (relatively) many, he defies the cynical few who 
groan aloud at the flood of new books. But how- 
ever ingenious he may be in this matter, Dr. Strong 
is in the right of it. There exists a (relative) ‘‘many’’ 

(Continued on page 182.) 
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EDWARD ARNOLD & CO, LONDON 


LATIN FOR BEGINNERS 


Ву К. М. ALLARDYCE, M.A., Depute Director of Education, 
Glasgow. Two Vocabularies, 3s. 6d. 


.This book, partly based on the author's earlier Latin Course, is dis- 
tinguished by the Íreshness and originality of even the earliest exercises. 
lt may be used with the direct method if required. 


A PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY 


Ву С. B. THURSTON, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., Geography Master, 
Kilburn Grammar School. 


By using Book Пл in place of Books II and III where necessary, 
this series may now be used as either а four or five years’ course, from 
the age of 11 to School Certificate. Book V may also be used indepen- 


dently. АП the books are fully illustrated. 
Book І. The Home Region and the Home Land. 160pages. 2s. 3d. 
Book IL Africa and Australasia. 100 pages. 23. 34. 


Book Ila. Britain Overseas. 224 pp. 25.94. 
Book III. America. 192 pages. 2s. 6d. 
Book IV. Eurasia. 224 pages. 2s. 9d. 
Book V. The World. 450 pages. 5s. 


a аана ааа наара ананан, 


EMPIRES ОЕ LONG AGO 


Ву Е. R. Worrs, M.A., 
Head Master of the City of Leeds School. 


Illustrated. 25. 64. 


А brightly-written account, for children of 
11 +, of the early civilisations of the Near 
East and the Mediterranean. It stresses the 
ideal of man as looking ever upward and for- 
ward, and the illustrations are а special 
feature. 


New Histories 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE 


WESTERN WORLD 


By J. A. BRENDON, B.A. 
Fully Illustrated. 


Intended for middle forms, 
based оп the author's ‘Building of the Modern 
World," and is an example of the discriminat- 
ing selection and attractive presentation which 


MODERN POETRY 
Edited by ELIZABETH D'OvrEv. Cloth, 2s. 


This fine new anthology includes work by all the foremost poets 
of the day, and every poem is copyright. It will give service in 
innumerable ways to teachers in need of really up-to-date 
material. 


"This is a representative collection, and will give those into whose 
hands it is put a comprehensive and pleasing insight into the lines of 
thought along which modern English poetry has moved and is moving.” 
—Schoolmaster. 


Also edited by ELIZABETH D'OvLEv: 


ENGLISH DIARIES. 25 64. 
ENGLISH LETTERS. 25.64. 
ENGLISH ESSAYS. 23.64. 


BRITAIN AND EUROPE 


By R. A. F. MEARS, M.A., B.Litt., 
Senior History Master, Warwick School. 


Illustrated. Book I, 3s. Book II, 3s. 64. 


“Тһе book is an unusually valuable one and 


3s. 6d. 


this. book. is deserves to be widely known. It is а book 


for which teachers in Central and Senior 
Schools have long been waiting, and on no 
account should it be missed.’’—Schoolmaster. 


ee | have made Mr. Brendon’s books so popular. ЕЕЕ 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 


WITH OR WITHOUT A SECTION ON 


MECHANICS 


By J. M. Morr, M.Sc., Head Master of Wigan Grammar School. 
Fully Illustrated. Without Mechanics, (now ready), 3s. 6d. 
Mechanics section nearly ready. 


‚ The many original features of this book, such as the interest which 
Is aroused even on the first page, the emphasis laid on practical applica- 
tions, and the large number oí worked and unworked examples, are 
likely to gain it speedy popularity with teachers and pupils alike. The 
mechanics section will be obtainable separately. 


CALCULUS FOR SCHOOLS 


By R. „С. Fawpry, M.A., B.Sc., Head of Military and 
Engineering Side, Clifton College; and C. V. DURRELL, М.А., 
Senior Mathematical Master, Winchester College. 

Complete with Answers, 6s. 6d. — Also in Two Parts, each with 
Answers. Part I, 35.64. Part II, 45. 


SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS 


By J. A. CocHRANE, B.Sc., Senior Science Master, Woodhouse 
Secondary School, Sheffield. 2s. 6d. 
“We can unreservedly recommend it. We hope Mr. Cochrane will 


write many more books if they are all as good as this,”—Journal of 
Education. 


NEW ENGLISH EXERCISES 
By Guy Boas, М.А. 25. 


“Мг. Boas has written a useful and interesting book. It is no long 
and complicated course, but is intended to supplement the teaching of 
those people who believe іп originality and brightness rather than іп 
ісхі-БооКз.”--Едисайоп Outlook. 


CERTIFICATE EXERCISES IN FRENCH 


By R. A. SPENCER, M.A., Modern Languages Master, Central 
High School, Manchester. 2s. 6d. 


For the use of pupils preparing for School Certificate. The examples 
used to illustrate grammatical rules are drawn from modern French 
authors, while passages are provided for translation into French. 


CERTIFICATE FRENCH UNSEENS 
By К. A. SPENCER, М.А. 15.94. 
“A delightfully chosen series of extracts from a wide range of authors. 


It should do much to make the unseen a joy rather than а labour."— 
Teachers’ World. 


SCENES FROM MOLIERE 
Ву В. A. SPENCER, М.А. 25. 


Extracts from eight of the plays, with introductions and notes on 
the text. 


SSS лл лл лл лм————————————————„———— 
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to welcome a summary volume such as this. It does 
not duplicate a single work in the list of ‘‘Books 
Recommended," {гот Walter Bagehot (whom 
students find readable, and read) to Woodrow Wil- 
son's ‘Тһе State’ (which they do not read, but 
refer to). This list, we may venture to say, would 
have its utility doubled if it were made more into a 
catalogue raisonné, even if but briefly, after the 
manner of the two-line note in ‘‘Europa Year Book, 
1926” (p. xiv) Bagehot’s ‘‘English Constitution,” 
Sidgwick’s ''Politics," Delisle Burns's ''Political 
Ideals,”  Laski's ''Grammar of Politics," for 
example, are books so different from each other that 
a work like this, intended also for ‘‘the private 
student," might very well give some guidance and 
a little description in regard to them. This is а 
relatively small matter, but it might be considered 
when (as will happen) a second edition is being con- 
sidered. 

There are three sections: (1) an introductory 
account of the meaning and the historical uprise 
of the Constitutional State; (2) ten chapters on Com- 
parative Constitutional Politics, forming the greater 
part of the book; and (3) five very interesting 
“репега!” chapters on Democratic Checks, Partially 
Self-Governing Institutions, the Economic State, the 
League of Nations, and a ‘‘General Summary, 
Survey, and Conclusion.’’ There is added an interest- 
ing Table of Constitutions, by which one may see 
which States have a flexible and which a rigid 
Constitution, which a non-elected Second Chamber 
(Norway will not fit into the Table), and so forth. 
And there is a 24-page index. Altogether, here is 
very good value indeed for 125. 6d. 

Dr. Strong, in his second section, abandons the 
‘Wilson’ method of classification by countries, and 
takes instead for the subject of his chapters such 
themes as the Federal State, the Rigid Constitution, 
and so forth. His gain is in greater readability ; and 
it is a very important gain. Much of the book, of 
course, is descriptive, as it should be. But in dealing 
with a vexed question, Dr. Strong does not hasten 
to take cover in the first safety-first dug-out, Оп 
Proportional Representation, for example, he gives 
us a good summary of the cases for and against, and 
his opinion of P.R. as a practical method for the 
definite and existing case of this country; the P.R. 
of pure theory and the plight (or the luck) of Jack 
Smith, of Peckham, about to vote under a P.R. 
system. 

A small ‘‘omnibus’’ book of its subject, well 
arranged, well indexed, helpful to the ee and 


cheap. 
Craftwork. 
А PORTFOLIO OF DESIGNS FOR LEATHERWORK: by 
Mary Trinck and Lilian E. Bristow. (55. 


Pitman.) 
It is unfortunate, but true, that many adult craft- 


May, 1930. 


workers bring nothing to their work except 
technique. Those who refuse to face the problem of 
design solve their difficulty by using commercially 
produced designs, almost all of which are very bad 
indeed, It is a pleasure to be able to commend one 
good collection, The leatherwork designs collected 
by Miss Trinck and Miss Bristow are of Byzantine 
and Romanesque origin, and, apart from their 
intrinsic beauty, are adapted to the natural limita- 
tions of leatherwork. The collection consists of 
nineteen sheets of patterns and eight photographs of 
finished articles of leatherwork. С. К. 


French. 

Dent’s ‘‘Treasuries of French Literature.''—CoNTES 
DU Lunpr: by Alphonse Daudet. Согомва : by 
Prosper Mérimée. La FILLE ре ROLAND: by 
Henri de Bornier. (1s. gd. each.) 

Of these three additions to the ‘‘Treasuries”’ 
series, the first two already exist in so many other 
editions that their justification must be found in the 
handy format and attractive appearance, the brief 
but sound introductions (in French), the necessary 
foot-notes (also in French), and the appropriate full- 
page illustrations. ‘Га Fille de Roland” is less easily 
accessible, and will be welcome in spite (not, we 
hope, because) of the considerable linguistic difficul- 
ties it presents. The introduction gives an analysis 
of the plot, and notes on the author and the 
characters in the play. A. B. G. 
MATRICULATION FRENCH Course (sth edition): by 

Ernest Weekly. (55. 6d. Tutorial Press.) 

This excellent French course is almost too well 
known to need recommendation here. The forty- 
eight lessons cover very systematically апа 
thoroughly the whole of French grammar; the 
sentences for translation from and into French are 
most carefully chosen, and the hundred proses give 
ample practice in composition. The appendixes give 
for reference full lists of verbs, genders, and other 
grammatical difficulties, А useful addition is a series 
of ‘‘Drill Questions” on each chapter. А. В. С. 
L’AVENTURE DE TED Bopp: by Marc Ceppi. (15. 

Bell. 

This J a most exciting story, suitable for rapid 
reading in a lower form. It appeared originally in 
serial form in the weekly paper La France—that 
in itself should be a guarantee of its qualities. The 
language is simple, but the incidents are quite hair- 
raising; what more can we ask of a junior reader ? 
The illustrations are worthy of the text. Bopp’s 
motor-cycle, which needs no petrol but runs on its 
reputation, has the additional advantage for boys 
that it is physically attractive, and certainly not a 
pre-war model (boys are touchy about these things). 
This story might well be given to forms ‘‘no longer 

(Continued on page 184.) 
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METHUEN’S NEW anp RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 
METHUEN'S MODERN CLASSICS. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. Is. 64. 
1. THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. Ву KENNETH GRAHAME. 
6th Edition. 
3. THE BLUE BIRD. By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 9nd 


Edition. 


3. WHITE FANG. By JACK LONDON. Abridged. 3га Edition. 


4. SPANISH GOLD. By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. Abridged. 
5. FIFTEEN STORIES. By W. W. JACOBS. 


6. MILESTONES. By ARNOLD BENNETT and EDWARD 
KNOBLOCK. And THE GREAT ADVENTURE. By 
ARNOLD BENNETT. In one volume. 


7. ESSAYS BY MODERN MASTERS. HILAIRE BELLOC, С. К. 
CHESTERTON, E. V. LUCAS, ROBERT LYND, and A. A. 
MILNE. 2nd Edition. 


8. ESSAYS OF А NATURALIST. 
Illustrated. 


9. THE GENTLEST ART. An Anthology of English Letters. By 
Е. У. LUCAS. Abridged. 


10. VERY YOUNG VERSES. By A. A. MILNE. 
Were Very Young” and "Now We Are Six." 
trations by ERNEST Н. SHEPARD. 28. 


11. TALES OF POOH. By A. A. MILNE. From “Winnie the Pooh" 
and "The House at Pooh Corner." With 87 Illustrations by 
E. Н. SHEPARD. 2% 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


A HANDBOOK FOR HISTORY TEACHERS. Edited by D. 
SIMON Goldsmiths’ College, University of London. Crown 
vo. е 


A JUNIOR ANCIENT HISTORY. For Middle Forms. 
DALE, М.А. Crown 8уо. 38. 6d. 


А JUNIOR HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
M. Crown 8уо. 58. 
Ц. 1597—1927. 38. 


А JUNIOR HISTORY ОҒ ENGLAND. By А. W. P. GAYFORD, 
B.A., Senior History Master at Dulwich College. Crown 8vo. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. 
Winchester College, author of “А History of England.” 
тано 22 Maps, and an End-paper Diagram. 
8. 66. 


АМ INTRODUCTION ТО MEDIEVAL HISTORY. 
DYMOND, M.A. Crown 8vo. 66. 


ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
D. C. SOMERVELL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 68. net. 


SELECT DOCUMENTS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, Vol. 1, 
1492. Edited Бу К. С. D. LAFFAN, М.А. 5s. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE SINCE 1783. 
By Prof. A. P. NEWTON and Prof. J. EWING. With 11 Illus- 
trations and 4 Maps. 58. 


HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. By J. W. ALLEN, late Professor of History at Bed- 
ford College, London. Demy 8уо. 218. net. 


SOUTH WALES: A PHYSICAL AND ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. 
By S. W. RIDER and A. E. TRUEMAN, D.Sc. With 34 Maps. 
Crown 8уо. 48. 


ASIA: A REGIONAL AND ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. 
DUDLEY STAMP, D.Sc. Demy 8vo. 278. 6d. net. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


ADVANCED GERMAN COMPOSITION. By JETHRO BITHELL, 
M.A., Reader in German, University of London, and Head of the 
Department of German, Birkbeck СоПере. 58. 

Cempists Key. By J. BITHELL and W. THEILKUHL. 66. net. 

ADVANCED GERMAN UNSEENS. By C. E. STOCKTON, М.А. 
Есар. 8vo. 18. за. 

A MODERN GERMAN COURSE. For Students of History, Geo- 
graphy, Economics, and Literature. By JETHRO BITHELL, 

.А., and А. C. DUNSTAN, B.A., Ph.D. Crown 8уо. 48. 

EL MAGICO PRODIGIOSO. Ву CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 

Edited by J. М. BIRCH, В.А. Есар. 8vo. 38. 


By Sir RAY LANKESTER. 


From “When We 
With 73 Illus- 


By A. M. 


By DOROTHY K. GORDON, 
Also in Two Parts. 1. 410—1527. 28. 68. 


By CYRIL E. ROBINSON, B.A., 
With 33 
Crown 8уо. 


By DOROTHY 


800- 


By L. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. By J. MORRIS, M.A. 
(Ozon), author of "Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry." With 49 
iagrams. Crown 8vo. 38. An illustrated ''first book.” 


А OLASSBOOK OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. First Year. 
MORRIS, М.А. (Oxon). With 37 Diagrams. Fcap. bvo. 


OUTLINES OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Ву J. MORRIS, М.А. 


By ). 


Crown 8уо. 78. 6d. Also іп two parts. Part I, 46. Part 11, 48. 
ee ee ANALYSIS. By А. W. WELLINGS, B.Sc. Crown 
буо. . 

A CONCISE SUMMARY ОҒ ELEMENTARY  ORQANIC 
CHEMISTRY. By F. Н. CONSTABLE, М.А., D.Sc., Ph.D., 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 48. 660. 

THE GREAT CHEMISTS. By Е. J. HOLMYARD, М.А. With a 
Frontispicce. 28. 6d. Prize Edition. 38. 6d. net. 


CHEMISTRY ІН DAILY LIFE. Ву $. GLASSTONE, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
ЕЛ.С., Lecturer in Physical Chemistry in the University of 
Sheffield. With 22 Diagrams. Crown буо. 66. net. 


MODERN SCIENCE: A GENERAL INTRODUCTION. Ву J. 
ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 66. net. 


THE GREAT MATHEMATICIANS. By Professor H. W. TURN- 
BULL, М.А. With 17 Diagrams. 28. 6d. Prize edition. 38. 6d. 
net. 

Edited 


METPUSHS MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICAL SUBJECTS. 


B. L. WORSNOP, B.Sc., Ph.D., Lecturer in Physics іп the 


University of London. Fcap. Вуо. Illustrated. 28. 6d. net each. 
Speetra. Ву К. C. JOHNSON, М.А. 
Wave Meohanies. By H. T. FLINT, Ph.D., D.Sc. (38. 6d. ret.) 


The Physical Prineipies ef Wireless. By J. A. RATCLIFFE, М.А. 


The Cenduetien ef Electricity Through Gases. By К. С. 
EMELEUS, Ph.D. 


Magnetism. By E. C. STONER, Ph.D. 

X-Rays. By B. L. WORSNOP, D.Sc. 

X-Ray Crystallography. Ву К. W. JAMES, M.A., B.Sc. 
The Cemmutater Meter. By F. J. TEAGO, D.Sc., M.LE.E. 


The Applieations ef Interferometry. By W. EWART WIL- 
LIAMS, M.Sc. Li d : 


TEST EXAMINATION PAPERS 


(Matriculation Standard) 


Test Examinations in Latin. C. A. Е. GREEN, М.А. 18. 34. 


Test Examinations in English. W. T. WILLIAMS, М.А. . H. 
VALLINS, В.А. 18. 3d. , ‚ апа С. Н 


Test Examinations іп Freneh. Т. К. М. CROFTS, М.А. 
Test Examinations іп Histery. A. W. P. GAYFORD, В.А. 
Test Examinations In German. А. S. MACPHERSON, М.А. 


18. 3d. 
18. 34. 
is. 6d. 


Test Examinations in Geegraphy. D. WILFORD. 18. 34. 
Test Examinations іп Physies. А. W. ANSCOMBE. is. 36. 
Test Examinations in Chemistry. Е. M. OLDHAM. Is. 34. 


Test Examinations in Setany. MARY A. JOHNSTONE, B.Sc. 1s. 34. 


Test Examinations in Mathematies. A. S. PRATT, М.А. 18, 6d. 
With Outlines to Answers. 38, 


4. oo Mathematics Test Papers. А. S. PRATT, 
‚А. 8. . 


Test Examinations іп Meehanies. А. S. PRATT. 


(Higher Certificate Standard.) 


Hehe еттер Mathematical Test Papers. А. S. PRATT, М.А. 
8. ° 


чак Оен Applied Mathematies Test Papers. А. S. PRATT, 
. 8. . 


Higher Certifeate Chemistry Test Papers. J. MORRIS, М.А. Is. 64. 
Higher еа Physies Test Papers. А. Н. COOPER, M.Sc. 
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young," either for home reading or as encourage- 
ment to those who are unlikely ever to reach School 
Certificate standard. A. B. G. 


ScHOOL CERTIFICATE FRENCH Course: by Ernest 
Weekley and B. J. Hayes. (4s. 6d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

Those who know Prof. Weekley's other French 
school-books (and who does not?) will know what 
to expect from this one—something very good in- 
deed. They will not be disappointed, Тһе bulk of 
the book consists of a very full treatment of the 
grammar, based on the Matriculation course; but the 
sentences for translation are replaced by various 
exercises (including sentences and passages for 
reading and translation) specially prepared for 
School Certificate pupils. Fifty passages for trans- 
lation into French, and material for free composi- 
tion are added. ІҒ the book has a fault it is that 
the grammar is too advanced, containing, as it does, 
everything that is necessary to take the pupil up to 
Higher Certificate standard. This, however, is no 


doubt a ‘‘good fault.” A. B. G. 
CROQUIS LITTERAIRES ЕТ HISTORIQUES : by Catherine 
М. Nesbitt. (2s. Bell.) 


These seven sketches deal with some of the out- 
standing figures of French literary history, and are 
intended to serve the double purpose of awakening 
interest and of providing suitable reading matter for 
School Certificate pupils. They consist of character 
studies and portraits of Louis XIV, Mme de 
Sévigné, Victor Hugo, and Balzac, together with 
scenes from the lives of these and of Moliére and 
Voltaire. Written in excellent French, they should 
provide an excellent introduction to those prominent 
figures who are apt to be but vague names to those 
who have not read widely in French. The brief 
exercises and notes increase the usefulness of the 
book, and can always be ignored if it is used for 
rapid reading. A. B. G. 


Junior FRENCH Course: by Ernest Weekley and 
M. A. Lebonnois. (35. 6d. Univ. Tutorial 
Press.) 

This course is constructed on the plan of the 
"Matriculation" and ‘School Certificate" French 
courses, and is intended to take pupils up to the 
standard of the Junior Locals. The grammatical 
sections are briefer and, if possible, clearer, and the 
exercises are fuller and more varied. Nevertheless, 
it is only suitable for pupils who are prepared to do 
a great deal of uncongenial work. Those who have 
had a really sound training in Latin grammar, how- 


ever, should find it comparatively easy. 
A. B. G. 


Les Provinces DE LA France: ed. by J. К. E. 
Howard. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

There is no attempt here to kill the two birds 

of Geography and Modern Languages with one 


Мау, 1930. 


stone. The editor has collected twelve stories, by 
recent or contemporary authors of the first rank, 
forming an anthology of French regionalist writers. 
which he claims to be the first of its kind to appear 
in England. It will be well for English children 
to have some idea of those writers in France who 
correspond to our Hardy and Barrie. АП the 
necessary notes are given, with brief introductions 
on the local characteristics of each province, and a 
full vocabulary. A. B. G. 


History. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO WorLD History: by А. Wil- 
more. (3s. 6d. Bell.) 

Written for School Certificate and Matriculation 
students, the work is divided into (1) The Principles 
of Geography, and (2) The Continents. The first 
division contains much solid material of a helpful 
nature. Тһе second division is not quite so good, 
owing to an over-economy of material. For in- 
stance, the climatic provinces of North America data 
ignores the St. Lawrence Lowlands and the Niagara 
Peninsula as individual types: on p. 286, the Mari- 
time Provinces are referred to as ''States," despite 
the ruling of the Geographic Board of Canada; the 
Tukon is barely treated, and the North-West Terri- 
tories are, economically, ignored. Оп p. 294 is the 
statement that Ontario has no coal; there is a 
deposit of 20 to 30 million tons of lignite South of 
James Bay. In one or two instances the climatic 
figures do not agree with the data issued by the 
Dominion experts. H. C. 


Source Book or CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY FROM 
1600: by D. Oswald Dykes, K.C., М.А., 
LL.B. (21s. Longmans.) 

This is a very satisfying and satisfactory book. 
Not only is the ‘‘raw material" of constitutional 
history supplied, but it is set out and dealt with so 
as to put its avoidability at a maximum. The 
‘‘Chronological List of Statutes,’’ from 1660 to 1927, 
gives us the time sequence, with page references. 
Thus the chronological arrangement is sufficiently 
secured, and this is supplemented, for reference pur- 
poses, by an index. 

Professor Dykes has quite plainly abandoned the 
simple method of a continuous story in order of time. 
In such a subject, a great deal of the apparent gains 
of this plan, even in the matter of simplicity itself, 
proves illusive. For it means that we move from 
Military Affairs (having turned to them from the 
question of freedom of printing) to Religious Uni- 
formity, and from that to Parliamentary Affairs 
(Triennial Act), all within two years, 1662—1664. So 
we are given only a two-page chronological list, and 
the book itself deals with constitutional history in 
subject chapters: The Restoration Monarchy, 

(Continued ол page 186.) 
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W. & А.К. JOHNSTON, LTD. 


REVISION EXERCISES IN 
SCHOOL HISTORY 


For Senior and Secondary Schools 


Price 9d. each book, bound in manilla cover 


Book I. British History to 1485. Book V. European History, 1713-1815. 
» II. British History, 1485-1714. » МІ. European History, 1815-1914. 
„ III. British History, 1714-1902. » VII. Scottish History. 

„ IV. European History, 1494-1713. » VIII. The British Empire. 


Each book includes 32 pages (size 11 X 81 inches), containing questions with ruled lines for 
the pupils' answers, and outline maps to be filled in. Prepared by practical History teachers. 


EFFECTIVE 


CLASS-ROOM ATLASES 


Each Map supplies, clearly and effectively, the same information for which 
two or three Maps are usually needed in other series. 
The following sets are ready: 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND SOUTH AMERICA 
EUROPE AND THE MEDITERRANEAN NORTH AMERICA 
Each Set contains Three Maps: (1) Relief and Com- 


munications, (2) Rainfall and Temperature, (3) Industry 
and Population. Size of each Map, 45 in. by 35 in. 


Price 188. per each Set of Three Maps, mounted in Sections to fold and eyeletted, 
in strong case, with Handbook. 


Single Maps, 7s. each, " folder" form, or for the wall. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED, 


Edina Works, Edinburgh ; Bouverie House, 160a Еее; Street, London, E.C.4 
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Colonies and Dominions, Treason, Freedom of 
Speech, and so forth—nine divisions in all. This 
arrangement of the book is the most convenient one 
for the student who is following up a subject or a 
principle. Thus, in Chapter X, on Freedom of 
Speech, we have the Licensing of Printing Act 
(1662), the cases of Tutchin (1704), Francklin (1731), 
Almon (1770), The Dean of St. Asaph (1783), 
*Fox's" Libel Act (1792), the famous Six Acts 
(1819). 

There remains the need of a running commentary 
or general discussion. This is provided in an intro- 
duction of nearly sixty pages. Thus the book is as 
nearly comprehensive as it is possible to make it, 
the limitations of size being posited; though a good 
deal can be got into five hundred rather large pages. 

The Roger Casement case and the Irish Free 
State Agreement and Act are of recent interest. 
This Irish Act is notable for introducing for the first 
time in an important official document the phrase 
and title “Тһе British Commonwealth of Nations” 
(1922: 13 Geo. V, session 2, cap. 1, art. 1). 


Тне War оғ INDEPENDENCE, AMERICAN PHASE: by 
Professor Claude H. van Tyne. (21s. Con- 
stable.) 

This is the second volume of Professor van Tyne's 
"History of the Founding of the American Repub- 
Іс,” of which the first volume, ‘‘Causes of the War 
of Independence," was reviewed in these columns 
some time ago. Like its predecessor, it is in the 
best sense scholarly. Professor van Tyne is of the 
type of historian to whom ''material' means almost 
exclusively primary material. He may be capable, 
for all we know, of writing a good text-book of 
history; but in all probability we shall never know, 
nor he either. Не is giving us the kind of history 
that good text-book makers will use for their 
' material." Тһе ''causes'" were adequately dealt 
with in the first volume. Неге we have the events 
that issued from those causes, a chain stretching 
from Bunker's (or Braid's) Hill to Saratoga and the 
French alliance. For the projected volume dealing 
with the war has extended itself into two volumes, 
of which we now have the first. For this the recent 
publication of George III's letters, and the unlock- 
ing of other contemporary correspondence, is mainly 
responsible. But the result, though the completion 
of the scheme is delayed, is a gain in fullness and 
accuracy. | 

A chapter of peculiar interest to us deals with 
“Divided Public Opinion in England." On the first 
page of it is an arresting sentence: “The moral 
standards of the ruling class were never lower." 
Yet ''if their morals were weak, their spirits were 
high." But how curiously it reads to-day that the 
City of London sent fifty pounds in a gold box to 
Dr. Price, ‘‘for his famous pamphlet in America’s 


behalf.” Still above such protests there stood, 
aloof, the unyielding—and unthinking—mass of the 
ruling class of the day. ‘‘There was a Scriptural 
advice as to the moving of mountains, but no guid- 
ance for shifting the ideas of an English country 
gentleman, firm in the conviction of the superiority 
of the British Constitution." Perhaps, though, 

‘‘ideas’’ 15 not the most perfect word for this setting. 

With Saratoga came the end of ''the lone struggle” 

of the American Colonies. Тһе European phase of 

the war was now to begin, when the odds were to 
be all the other way. But that story is for another 
volume. 

EVERYDAY THINGS IN HOMERIC GREECE: by Marjorie 
and C. H. В. Quennell. (7s. 64. net. Bats- 
ford.) 

We have learned to expect something good in a 
Quennell book and this volume justifies us. Count- 
less boys—and some girls—have read Homer in the 
original with some difficulty, and after arduous toil, 
without ever being led to realise that Jason, Achilles, 
Agamemnon, Hector, Odysseus, and the rest were 
in a sense real people living amid everyday surround- 
ings. Here we have the story told in a manner 
which is certain to appeal to boys and girls, even 
though the pundit may not wholly approve. There 
is a wealth of excellent illustrations taken from 
drawings іп the British Museum or reconstructed 
from verbal descriptions. Altogether this is a note- 
worthy addition to our indebtedness to Mr. and Mrs. 
Quennell. Е. В. 
А Ѕновт History or Democracy: by Alan Е. 

Hattersley, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. (6s. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

A comprehensive and completely satisfactory 
History of Democracy is probably unwritable; and 
if it could be written, few could, or would, read it. 
For all but very intensive students some such small 
volume as this is sufficient and preferable; and we 
doubt if a handier summary of the subject has been 
compiled. 

One might well begin by a study and understand- 
ing of the ingenious ''Chart Illustrating Develop- 
ment of Democratic Government’’ (pp. 260-265, at 
the end of the book) It is divided into three 
columns : Legislation, Executive, and Administration 
of Justice, each bearing a summary of a few lines 
for the ten time-divisions chosen. These are: 
Early Tribal Society; Athens; Rome; Medieval 
Europe; the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 
Centuries (respectively); 1789-1815; 1815-1018; 
Post 1018. Тһе broader time-divisions of antiquity, 
narrowing down through a medieval millennium (in 
terms of time) to centuries, and then, after 1789, to 
periods of years, corresponds to the facts of the 
history of democracy and to our present interest and 
scale of values. 

(Continued on page 188.) 
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BLACKIES LIST 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE 
BOOK I 


By FRANK JONES, B.A. 
Senior English Master, King Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham. 
Lecturer in Anglo-Saxon at the Birmingham and Midland Institute. 


The "New English Course" (Book I) is intended for pupils of 
about eleven years of age who are beginning the study of formal 


English. 
Just published. Cloth boards. Рисс 2s. 
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THE SILVER BOOKS OF 
ENGLISH VERSE 
In Large Type. With Notes and Questions. 
Arranged by FRANK JONES, B.A. 
In two Books. Book I, 1s. Book II, 1s. 3d. 


THE STORY OF 
THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION 
By S. REED BRETT, М.А., 


Senior History Master, King Edward VI Grammar School, 
Nuneaton. 


Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE WHERE AND WHY 
GEOGRAPHIES 
By LIONEL W. LYDE, M.A., F.R.G.S., 


Professor of Economic Geography in the University of London. 


and Е. M. BUTTERWORTH, M.A., 

Oxford Diploma in Geography; Gilchrist Geography Student Tutor 
in Geography at Edge Hill Training College, Liverpool. 
With Illustrations, Maps, Notes, and Exercises. 

Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. each. 


BRITAIN AND ABROAD 
By THOMAS PICKLES, B.Sc., 
Senior Geography Master, Holgate Grammar School, Barnsley. 
Fully Illustrated. 2s. 64. 


This book is an introduction to the study of general and 
economic geography. Commencing with discussions of the рові- 
tion of geography in everyday life and of the value of maps, it 
goes on to deal with the natural regions of the world, their 
products, and modes of life. 


READINGS IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


Selected and Annotated by B. G. ASTON, B.A. (Oxon.) 
Classical Exhibitioner of Worcester College, Oxford. 
With Time Chart. Price 2s. 9d. 
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A BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY 


By LILIAS MILROY, 
Head Mistress of the Leamington High School for Girls; 
and Е. М. BROWNE, 
Formerly Assistant Mistress in the Truro High School for Girls. 
New Editien. Furnished with a full series of coloured illus- 
trations of historical and educational value. In Two Parts 


PART I. From Early Times to 1603. 2s. 6d. 


PART II. From 1603 to the end of the Great War. 2s.9d. 


MASTERPIECES OF GERMAN 


PROSE 
Compiled by A. H. WINTER, 


Lecturer in German at the Polytechnic, Regent Street, London. 


Cloth boards. Price 3s. 6d. 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


By HERBERT E. PALMER. 
Will aid teachers of all classes and grades. 


'' "This book, with its practical advice on detail, and its first- 
hand knowledge of text-books and ways and means, holds 
‘infinite riches in a little room.’ '"'—Observer. За. net. 


ADJECTIV ES— 
AND OTHER WORDS 


By Professor ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A. 


“А collection of readable and scientifically reliable essays— 
has the attractive quality of ' dippability.' "—Morning Post. 


Se. net. 


READY SHORTLY. 


LATIN COURSE, FIRST YEAR 


By G. A. MORRISON, M.A., LL.D. (Head Master, Robert 
Gordon's College, Aberdeen). 


Second and Third Year in active preparation. 2s. 6d. 
AND 


A SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


By T. C. BATTEN, B.Sc, County School, Sutton, and 
M. W. BROWN, B.A., Bec School, London. 


First Year to Quadratics now ready. 2s. 
AND 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY for 


Students of Hygiene and Housecraft. 


By С. М. TAYLOR, M.A., Head Mistress, Redland High 
School, Bristol, and Р. К. THOMAS, M.B., B.S. за. ва. 


(Prospectuses оп application.) 


IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 


THE SCIENCE OF MARKING 


By Dr. TERRY THOMAS, Leeds Grammar School. 


Invaluable to Head Masters and Head Mistresses and all 
other teachers. 46. ба. net. 


SCHOOL LABORATORY 
MANAGEMENT 


By A. SUTCLIFFE, M.A., B.Sc. «в. ва. 
AND 


ADVANCED PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY 4а. ва. 


Includes all the practical chemistry necessary for advanced 
students in schools. 


50 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Democracy is one of those terms that can be so 
stated as to include nearly everybody, or almost 
nobody, as a democrat. ‘‘What is Democracy?” 
asks the unjesting citizen, and is bewildered by a 
hundred answers. In so debatable a territory, every 
writer or speaker invites challenges. ‘‘Under the 
British system,” says Mr. Hatterslev, “(һе Cabinet 
is the direct choice of the people." But if one of 
"the people" should interject ‘‘indirectly,’’ Mr. 
Hattersley must defend, and not assume, his state- 
ment, 

But such things lie in the nature of such a book. 
The writer's individualitv gives it human interest. 
The main objective is to give the facts of the story, 


and that Mr. Hattersley has done. К. J. 
EUROPE, 1715-1815: Бу В. В. Mowat. (65. Arnold.) 
To be fully appreciated, ''Europe, 1715-1815” 


should first be read as a novel, by no means a difh- 
cult task. А second reading will emphasise the 
narrative as the story of a living organism progress- 
ing from lawlessness to a lawful organisation. Іп 
that story, politics and wars really played a second- 
ary part to the social life of the period. Тһе 
narrative is swift moving and interesting, at inter- 
vals being lightened with a quiet humour. The book 
fills a gap in European historical literature, and can 
be recommended as a stimulant for teachers. 


11th Edition 


|... QN | 
LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


ВУ 
LORD WAKEFIELD 
OF HYTHE, CB E., LL.D. 


has had the 
success it 
deserved 


TRUTH says : ""Harassed 

parents will find in these 

stimulating pages a guideto 

every useful pursuit which 

their offspring can follow'' 
3/6 net 

Hodder Ө Stoughton 
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GEO. ALLEN AND Unwin, LTD. 

New Zealand in the Making: by J. B. Condliffe, 
B.Sc.. This volume is a complete economic 
history of New Zealand, laying emphasis upon 
the most recent period. Beginning with the 
native land problem, Professor Condliffe is the 
first economist to analyse the progress of the 
Maori race. He provides a survey of the results 
of land sales, grievances arising from the con- 
fiscations following the Maori wars, and the 
more recent experiments in consolidation of 
land holdings and rural co-operation. The book 
closes with a description of New Zealand's 
imperial and foreign policy. 15s. net. 

The Modern Attitude to the Sex Problem: by Ken- 
neth Ingram. In this volume the author ad- 
vances the interesting theory that, with the 
intellectual. development of woman, the two 
sexes are becoming more alike, and that what 
he describes as а ‘‘bisexual’’ standpoint may 
emerge. He deals frankly with the problem, 
but there is nothing in the book which makes 
it unsuitable for circulation in any quarter of 
society. 5s. net. 

Stammering : by Elsie Fogerty. 2s. 6d. net. 

E. J. ARNOLD AND Со. 

Singing Class Music: Wander Song. Invocation. 
Gather ye Rosebuds. What Child is this? A 
Village Hymn. Spindrift. Lincoln Green. We 


be three poor Mariners. Mrs. Barks. Song of 
the Pedlar. 3d. each. 
Descant Series: The Piper of Dundee. 3d. The 


Men of Harlech. да. The Harp that once thro’ 
Tara’s Halls. 3d. Oh! Breathe not his Name. 
3d. A Virgin Unspotted. 3d. God Rest you, 
Merry Gentlemen. 3d. 

Choral Music: The Solitary Reaper. 44. Row weel 
my Boatie. 34. 

J. W. Аввомзмитн, LTD. 

English Seamen and the Colonisation of America: 
by E. Keble Chatterton. The author in this 
volume shows how in the long process of 
colonising America the seeds of liberty were 
simultaneously being sown. This is one long 
drama of ships and exploration, plantations and 
policies, plots and rebellions, follies and fatali- 
ties; but, above all, it is a study of human 
endeavour amid every conceivable kind of 
obstacle, and a final triumph of liberty. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

А. AND С. Brack, Lr». 

Visual Geography Series: А Practical Pictorial 
Method of Teaching Introductory Geography: 
by Agnes Nightingale. This Wonderful World. 
15. 
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А JUNIOR ТЕХТ-ВООК ОМ ANCIENT HISTORY OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 


А BRIEF HISTORY OF ANCIENT TIMES 


Abridged and edited from the ‘Ancient Times” 
JAMES HENRY BREASTED, Ph.D., LL.D., 
by W. Hughes Jones. 


320 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 3s. 


This book offers an exceptionally interesting and well-balanced treatment of ancient 

history for junior forms. It emphasises man's lasting contribution to civilisation, not only 

in wars and military prowess, but in the realms of art, science, education, discovery, and 

invention. It establishes the connection of Scripture history with world history, and 
paves the way for a study of the classics. 


Illustrated prospectus оп application. 


СММ AND COMPANY LTD., 7 Queen Square, London, W.C.1 
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BLACKIE AND Son, Lrp. 

Masterpieces of German Prose: compiled by А. Н. 
Winter. In this anthology will be found 
examples from Schiller, E. T. A. Hoffmann, 
Heinrich von Kleist, and others, illustrating the 
art of pure narrative prose. 3s. 6d. 

Jules Lemaitre: Sept Contes. The stories in this 
book are taken from ''Myrrha," a volume of 
short stories published іп 1894. 15. 

Small School Dictionary. This small dictionary is 
intended primarily for the use of schools, but 
is also a convenient pocket dictionary for the 
general reader. 9d. 

A New English Course: by Frank Jones, B.A. 
Book 1: This course is intended for children 
of about eleven years of age who are begin- 
ning the study of formal English. The book 
consists of three main parts, Grammar, Com- 
position, and Pronunciation. 2s. 

А Seventeenth-Century Anthology. 2s. 

Irregular Latin Verbs: compiled by R. F. Patter- 
son, M.A. This list has been compiled for the 
use of boys at preparatory schools. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

A Short History of Democracy: by Alan F. 
Hattersley. The author has sought to trace, in 
brief outline only, the path of political develop- 
ment, and to lay bare the process by which the 
democratic institutions of the present day have 
come to be established. 6s. net. 


CHAPMAN AND Hatt, Lrp. 

Electron Physics: by J. Barton Hoag, Ph.D. In 
this volume on electron physics the author has 
described experiments that may be performed 
with simple apparatus and without the expendi- 
ture of too much time and care. In carrying 
out experiments a student is brought to recog- 
nise the terms and theories used in describing 
the phenomena he has observed as natural and 
necessary abstractions from his experience. 
15s. net. 

Introduction to Physical Optics: by John Kellock 
Robertson, F.R.S.C. In developing his subject 
the author has tried to steer a middle course 
between the Scylla of extreme conservatism 
and the Charybdis of radicalism. The almost 
perfect agreement between so many facts and 
the predictions of a wavy theory, the constant 
necessity in light of speaking of wave-lengths, 
the manner in which frequencies are so in- 
timately connected with quanta—all these 
things and many others demand а thorough 
discussion of wave motion and its light 
ramifications. A large part of the book is de- 
voted to such a study. 20s. net. 
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CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 

Пе Electione Gratiae and Quaestiones Theo- 
sophicae: by Jacob Bohme. Translated from 
the German by John Rolleston Earle, M.A. 
105. 6d. net. 

The Life of John Xavier Merriman: by Sir Perceval 
Laurence, K.C.M.G. А biography by J. К. 
Merriman, for more than half-a-century an out- 
standing figure in the public life of South 
Africa, written, at the request of his executors, 
by Sir Perceval Laurence, for many years a 
judge in that country. 18s. net. 

A Gallery of Women: by Theodore Dreiser. In this 
book Dreiser, with his deep insight, his com- 
passion and profound sensitivity, plumbs the 
deeps of these women’s souls. A gallery of 
women—all different types, all reacting differ- 
ently to the drama of their lives. 108. net. 

That Devil Wilkes: by R. W. Postgate. This is the 
life of a man George III called ‘‘that devil 
Wilkes.’’ The author began it in the usual 
belief that Wilkes was an amusing but entirely 
dishonest man. After more than three years’ 
study he has been forced to change his opinion 
and believe that Wilkes was politically an 
honest man. 145. net. 

J. CuRwEN Амр Sons, Їтр. 

French Menuet and Gavotte: from Nellie Chaplin's 
Ancient Dances and Music. 3s. 6d. 

The Bank Book of National Song: arranged for 
percussion bands, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment, by Louie E. de Rusette. 2s. 6d. net. 

Percussion Band Series: edited by Louie E. de 

Rusette and Maurice Jacobson : 
Song of the Volga Boatmen. 15. 
Bells and the Passers-by. 15. 

Countryman’s Song: Action 
Descant. Words by J. Chalkhill. 
Margaret Crichton. 25. 


THE С. W. DANIEL Co. 

The Divine Art of Healing: by Rosa Hobhouse. 
The author’s aim has been to elucidate some of 
the circumstances under which an old medical 
essay was produced, and to relate individually 
its ideas to the larger spheres of thought to 
which they belong, whether of science, poetry, 
religion, or art. 15. net. 

Н. Е. W. Deane AND Sons THE Year Book PRESS. 

The Public Schools Year-Book, 1930. Being a list 
of the Public Secondary Schools represented 
on the Head Masters’ Conference. 105. 6d. 
net. 


The Song with 


Music by 


J. М. Dent Амр Sons, Їр. 
The Kings Treasuries of Literature : 
No. 188. Poison Island: by Q. (Sir Arthur 
Quiller Couch). 15. 44. 
(Continued on page 198.) 
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No. 189. Dickens and Daudet: edited by John 
Garrett, M.A. Pairs of passages have been 
chosen from the work of each author. These 
are intended to demonstrate the parallel or 
otherwise that exists between them. 15. 4d. 

No. 19o. Spenser's Faery Queene: Book 1, 
edited by Guy Pocock, М.А. 15. 4d. 

No. 193. Milton : Essays on Milton, with Selec- 
tions from his Works: edited by A. E. 
Roberts, M.A. This book contains a selec- 
tion of Milton's poems, Macaulay's Essay on 
Milton, and extracts from Dr. Johnson, 
Hazlitt, De Quincey, Augustine Birrell, and 
John Aubrey. 15. 4d. 

No. 191. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde and Other 


Stories: by R. L. Stevenson: edited by 


W. F. Corpe, В.А. 15. 4d. 

No. 192. Birds of Wing and Other Wild 
Things : Selections from the Works of W. H. 
Hudson: by Н. F. B. Fox, В.А. 1. 4d. 

No. 194. Sandals of Pearl: by Edith Howes. 
IS. 4d. 

No. 195. Alice in Wonderland, with the Hunt- 
ing of the Snark, and Poems from Sylvie and 
Bruno: by Lewis Carroll. 15. 4d. 

Elementary Spanish Reader: compiled by Mary 
Stephenson, B.A. This reader has been com- 
piled on the lines of the French reader. It con- 
tains forty short stories, with six illustrations. 
2s. 6d. 

Treasuries of German Literature: Himmelsvolk ein 
Marchen von Blumen und Tieren: von 
Waldemar Bonsels. 25. 3d. 

The Gospel According to Matthew the Evangelist : 
with an Introduction by Guy N. Pocock, M.A. 


IS. 

The Acts of the Apostles: with an Introduction bv 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. 1s. 

Dent's Second French Reader: compiled by Paul 
Vrijdaghs and Walter Ripman. This volume 
contains twenty-seven Tales and Legends. 25. 

Bambi: by Felix Salten. This is a story in German 
of the life of a buck deer from birth to maturity. 
2s. 6d. 


Evans Bros., LTD. 

Larcombe's Senior Arithmetics. Teachers’ Books 1, 
2, and 3, 2s. 6d. net each. 

Evans' Entrance Examinations for Scholarships. 
Every question in this book is based on one that 
appeared in a test paper set by an official body 
examining for minor scholarships. 094. net. 

Music through Games: by Lorna Stirling. These 
games are divided into five sections as follows : 
Games at the Piano, Musical Theory Games, 
Aural—pitch and rhythm—Games, General 
Musical Knowledge Games, and Singing and 
Breathing Games. 3s. 6d. net. 


Gro. С. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 
Cattell Group Intelligence Scale: prepared by R. B. 
Cattell, B.Sc. 3s. 6d. net. 


ALFRED А. Knopr, LTD. 

Towards a New Education: edited by W. Boyd, 
M.A. The aim of this book is to provide a 
survey of the various movements in thought 
and practice that are making towards a new 
education in our time. Its material is taken 
from the Fifth International Conference of the 
New Education Fellowship, held at Elsinore 
in August, 1929. 10s. 6d. 

Sampson Low, MarsTon AND Co., LTD. 

The British Empire Overseas: Historical and Geo- 
graphical: by Tom Bevan. 25. 6d. 

Junior Scholarship Book: by E. Kenyon. This is 
a list of questions suitable for Junior Scholar- 
ship candidates. Paper, 1od.; cloth, 15. 

Flower Stories: by Ann Wilson. 15. 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 

The Aeneid of Virgil in English Verse: Vol. IV, 
Books 10 to 12: by А. S. Way, D.Lit. ss 
net. 

A History of England from 1485-1900: by Sir 
Henry Sharp, C.S.I. This book relates the 
history of England from 1485 to 1900, and in- 
cludes the history of other portions of the 
British Isles besides England proper. 4s. 

METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 

Tales of Pooh : by A. A. Milne. This is a selection 
of stories from ''Winnie-the-Pooh'' and ''The 
House at Pooh Corner," with eighty-seven 
pictures by E. Н. Shepard. 25. 

JOHN Murray. 

Science Progress: A Quarterly Review of Scientific 
Thought, Work, and Affairs. April, 1930. 
75. 64. net. 

Geo. Newnes, І/тр. 

John O'London's Children’s Library : edited by Enid 
Blyton : Tales of Robin Hood. Tales of Ancient 
Greece. Тһе Knights of the Round Table. 
Tales from the Arabian Knights. Cloth, 25. 
each; limp cloth, is. 3d. each. 

Oxrorp UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

A History of Europe: The Middle Ages: by Irene 
L. Plunket, M.A. 

Europe and the Modern World, 1492 to 1928: by 
R. B. Mowat. The authors of this volume have 
confined their view chiefly, though not entirely, 
to the years from 800 onwards, from the time 
when Charlemagne rescued Europe from the 
Dark Ages and restored the basis of the ancient 
culture. To the history of Europe after 1494, 
from the close of the Middle Ages, they have 
added the extension necessitated by the Age of 
Discovery and the opening of the New World. 
8s. 6d. 


REGISI RATION 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF TEACHERS 


There are now nearly 80,000 Registered Teachers, comprising those men and 
women whose claim to rank as members of a Profession has been tested and 
approved by the Teachers Registration Council, a representative body created by 
Parliament and elected by Registered Teachers, voting according to the branch 
in which they are engaged. 


By command of His Majesty the King the whole body of Registered Teachers 
is to be known henceforth as the ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS, and 
the Teachers Registration Council becomes, in effect, the Executive of the Society, 


It is the aim of the Council in the first instance to secure that none save 
Registered Teachers shall exercise professional supervision over the work of 
other teachers. 


Membership of the Society can be gained only by enrolment on the Official 
Register of Teachers maintained by the Council as directed by Parliament. 
Since all applicants for admission to the Register must satisfy prescribed 
Conditions in respect of attainments, professional training and teaching experience, 
it follows that the Official designation M.R.S.T. (Member of the Royal Society of 
Teachers), will come to be known in future, both by the general public and by 
the administrative authorities, as indicating the teacher whose claim to professional 
standing has been duly recognised. 


The fee for Registration and Membership is a single and final payment. There 
is no annual subscription. Тһе present fee is TWO POUNDS, but оп and after 
JULY 1st, 1931, all applicants will be required to bay a fee of THREE POUNDS. 


Particulars апа Forms of Application may be obtained from :— 
THE SECRETARY, 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS, 
47 BEDFORD SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.7. 
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JUNE, 1930. 
. THE COMING CHANGE. 


The new Education Bill has been introduced in 
the House of Commons. When it will become an 
Act remains to be seen, but there can be no doubt 
that the proposals which it contains will come into 
operation before long. These proposals embody a 
most far-reaching change in our attitude towards 
popular education, involving a break-away from the 
old notion that public elementary schools were places 
in which *'the children of the labouring poor” might 

| receive instruction nicely adapted to their ''station 
in life." This notion carried with it the belief that 
the coursc of study in such schools should be com- 
plete in itself and terminate at an age when the 
pupils would be able to earn money in the factory or 
on the farm. Somewhat slowly and grudgingly the 
age of employment was raised, and the school course 
correspondingly lengthened, while provision was 
made whereby boys and girls of promise might pro- 
ceed to a course of secondary education at little cost 
to their parents. For those who remained in the 
elementary schools, however, the instruction was 
ill-adapted to their needs. It was inevitable that this 
should happen, since the schools were mainly con- 
cerned with the primary stage of education. They 
could rarely offer the kind of training and of 
corporate activity needed by the young adolescent 
of twelve to fourteen. 

Wee are now to have universal compulsory school- 
ing to the age of fifteen or over, with a reorganisa- 
tion of existing schools and the provision of new 
-nes intended to furnish at least a junior secondary 
education for all our young citizens. Instead of 
turning children of fourteen into an overstocked 
labour market to scramble for a trifling weekly 
wage of a few shillings we shall keep them under 
‘discipline and guidance, in the hope that they will 
thereby be helped to become more efficient as 
workers and more alert-minded as citizens. There 
are those who tell us that the hope cannot be ful- 
filled. Even teachers are sometimes to be found 
expressing their doubts, unmindful or unaware that 
in so doing they are implying some want of faith 
in their own calling and its possibilities. If educa- 
tion up to the age of fifteen is held to be desirable 
for all children whose parents have an income of, 
say, a thousand pounds a year, why should it be 
thought less desirable or even harmful to educate 
all children whose parents have smaller incomes? 
“We have long ago ceased to think of education as 


solely a personal boon to the individual. Were it 
no more than this the State would not be justified in 
providing public money for schools and universities. 
This expenditure is not undertaken from motives of 
philanthropy towards individuals, but because it is 
seen that the welfare of the State demands that 
citizens shall be educated. 

The question to be determined is the kind of 
education which we shall offer. This is the point 
on which the new scheme may be wrecked, for we 
shall make a fatal mistake if we apply to all 
children the kind of prescription which we have 
hitherto called secondary education. И is an excel- 
lent prescription for its purpose, no doubt, but 
already it is being applied to many for whom it is 
not suited and to some for whom it is discouraging 
and therefore harmful. We shall have need of a new 
conception of secondary education, far wider and 
more varied in scope than the old one, and offering 
to every pupil the opportunity to pursue studies 
with interest and zeal. This is not to suggest that 
we must adopt the plan of free options, allowing 
our pupils to choose at large. Such a method means 
for the teacher a resignation of responsibility which 
cannot be justified. We must prescribe the cur- 
riculum, but before doing so we must have close 
regard to the needs of our pupils. These will be 
found to be far more varied than was formerly sup- 
posed, and it is probable that we shall come to 
accept the dictum of Sanderson of Oundle when he 
pointed out that nine out of ten people think with 
their hands rather than with their minds. Тһе 
approach to abstract and generalised knowledge 
through practical work and actual experience de- 
mands skill in the teacher as it evokes interest in 
the learner. Rightly carried out, it will combine 
the advantages now claimed for early wage-earning 
with those claimed for continued schooling. 

The coming change will probably cause us to alter 
our present view of secondary education and lead us 
to think of it as a stage rather than a curriculum. 
At present we are too prone to regard it as a pro- 
cess of schooling which includes at least one foreign 
language and prepares the boy or girl for the 
examination known as the First School Certificate. 
We shall do better to regard it as a link between 
childhood and later adolescence, a stage at which 
our pupils are learning to co-ordinate and under- 
stand the manifold new experiences which they have 
to undergo. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS. 


FRoM А CORRESPONDENT. 


First Annual Communieation. 

Members of the Royal Society of Teachers have 
received—or should have done so—the first com- 
munication from their Executive, the Teachers 
Registration Council. In a preliminary note the 
President, Lord Gorell, says that the formation of 
the Society represents the third stage in the history 
of the Registration movement. The first was thc 
setting up of the Council in 1912; the second was 
the modification of the constitution in 1926, when 
direct election was introduced in place of nomina- 
tion by appointing bodies so far as non-university 
representatives are concerned. The third stage was 
marked by the King's command that the whole body 
of Registered Teachers should henceforth be known 
as the Royal Society of Teachers. 

Lord Gorell reminds us that the Council was 
established by Parliament with the duty of forming 
and keeping a Register of Teachers. He points out 
that this measure was a response to the repeated 
requests of associations of teachers, and that the 
Council was asked to prove by its own efforts that 
teachers desired to rank as a profession. He claims 
that the proof is now forthcoming, since 80,000 
teachers have voluntarily sought Registration, and 
he holds that the time has now come for an effort 
to induce the Board and appointing bodies to attach 
due weight to Registration in choosing teachers for 
posts of responsibility. This course has already 
been urged by several leading associations. 


What the Council has Done. 

The communication furnishes a reply to those 
critics who ask what the Council has accomplished. 
So far it has been busied with the duty laid upon 
it by Parliament. None but the very foolish or 
ignorant can suppose that it is an easy task to 
formulate Conditions of Registration suitable and 
acceptable to teachers in the many diverse branches 
of educational work. Each critic is prone to think 
only of his own branch, and it is true that if only 
one branch were in question it would be easy to 
frame conditions. И would also be comparatively 
easy if teaching had the uniformity which marks 
medicine, law, or accountancy. The engineers have 
met the diversity of their calling by dividing ther- 
selves into sections, such as Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical, Gas, and Mining. Such division is ex- 
pressly forbidden in the Registration of Teachers, 
since the Act of 1907 says that the Register formed 
by the Council must be in one column, with the 
names arranged in alphabetical order. The work of 
devising Conditions in accordance with this require- 
ment and in harmony with the views of each branch 
has been arduous and difficult enough to satisfy any 


intelligent critic. Moreover, it has not been fruit- 
less, for the Council has been able to prescribe satis- 
factory standards of attainment in several branches 
where none existed. 


Professional 

The kevstone of the Council's work must be found 
in the principle that a teacher, like any other pro- 
fessional man, should be trained for his job. Un- 
fortunately, there are still to be found some teachers 
who do not accept this principle. They declare that 
the sole necessary equipment of a beginner is intel- 
lectual or physical fitness, as demonstrated by the 
possession of a degree or an authorised ribbon round 
the hat. Thus the honours man, or the rowing or 
cricket blue, finds the path to the teacher's desk 
open at once, whereas he must prepare himself 
further before he essays the cure of souls, the cure 
of bodies, or the convincing of juries. Even if it 
be urged that we have not yet devised a satisfactory 
course of training in teaching, this is not to say that 
teachers need not be trained at all. The more 
reasonable conclusion is that our methods of train- 
ing should be revised. Professional preparation is 
essential to professional status, and it is idle for 
teachers to complain of inadequate salaries and 
public disparagement so long as they are willing to 
admit that their work can be undertaken by casual 
amateurs, unable to meet the requirements of pro- 
perly organised 2. 


Registration and Appointments. 

t is evident that the future of the Royal Society 
of Teachers will depend upon the extent to which 
Registration becomes a factor in the appointment of 
teachers to posts of responsibility. It can hardly 
be demanded that nobody who is unregistered shall 
give instruction. Тһе kindly fellow who recom- 
mends a cure for lumbago is not punished for being 
an unregistered medical practitioner. But where a 
teacher undertakes the supervision of other teachers 
Registration should be indispensable. 

If this view be accepted by all members of the 
Royal Society of Teachers the authorities and 
appointing bodies will have no reason to object, 
since their task of selection will be rendered more 
easy, and they will know that the teachers whom 
they appoint to. responsible posts are men and 
women of professional standing. Their field of 
choice will not be unduly limited, although it will 
not include unregistered persons. Nor will any 
hardship be inflicted on any qualified teacher, un- 
less he counts it a hardship to be required to enrol 
his name on the Official Register of his profession 
and to pay a fee which at present amounts to about 
one shilling for each year of his working life. 
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THE MONTH'S CAUSERIE. 


By THE роміх:г. 


А New ВШ. 

The School Attendance ВИ has been withdrawn, 
and we are told that it will be replaced by a new 
measure, to be passed during the present Session. 
The new scheme is to include the arrangements for 
building grants and for maintenance allowances. I 
learn that the Government hope to get this enlarged 
Bill on to the Statute Book before the autumn. И 
is a hope which is hardly justified by the present 
state of Parliamentary business, and the probable 
demands upon the time of our legislators in the next 
few months. Apart from this difficulty, the new 
proposals of the Government are not likely to be ac- 
cepted without opposition, The Women’s Unionist 
Organisation has passed by a large majority a 
resolution against raising the school age and giving 
maintenance grants, one speaker declaring that the 
result would be that children would become ‘‘uppish 
and lazy." ІҒ these consequences do follow when 
youngsters remain at school till they are fifteen, and 
receive maintenance outside their own exertions, we 
must speedily take steps to overhaul our secondary 
and public schools. We ought not to continue in 
them a system which will induce uppishness and 
laziness in our great middle class, so often and so 
rightly described as the backbone of the community. 


Building Grants. 


The proposal to make building grants to non- 
provided schools is not welcomed by those who hold 
that public money should be given only where there 
is public control. I have never been able to under- 
stand the position of the ''passive resisters’ who 
refused to pay rates under the Balfour Act. They 
were already paying taxes towards the maintenance 
of denominational schools, and I could not see why 
they wished to go to the stake—or rather to the 
police court—when asked to pay rates towards the 
same schools. Тһе new grants are not to be а 
regular and recurrent charge, and they are to be 
accompanied by a real increase in public control. 
This takes the form of a change in the method of 
appointing teachers in non-provided schools. Hither- 
to these have been chosen by the school managers, 
subject to a veto by the public authority on educa- 
tional grounds. It is now proposed that the first 
choice shall be made by the authority, leaving it 
open to the managers to object to any appointment 
on religious grounds. This arrangement I welcome 
as а sma!] step towards freeing teachers from clerical 
control. ] have little doubt that in practice it will 
so work out that the managers of non-provided 
schools will be content to have a few teachers who 
are qualified and willing to give denominational 
instruction, the rest being relieved from the task. 


Maintenance Grants. 

In conference with representatives of Local 
Authorities the Board have devised a system of 
maintenance grants based on the family income. 
This will form part of the new Bill, and it may be 
opposed by some zealous spenders "who want uni- 
versal grants without a means test. I cannot see 
why maintenance grants should be borne on the 
Education Estimates at all. The income-tax paying 
parent obtains a rebate of tax in respect of each 
child who is attending a place of education, and the 
rebate may continue until the boy or girl has passed 
through the university and a subsequent training in 
law, medicine, architecture, or any other profession. 
But the expense thus imposed on public funds is not 
charged to the Education Estimates. Some day we 
shall see the wisdom of giving education credits to 
parents in respect of their children, and leaving them 
to expend the credits, with such supplementary funds 
as they care to provide, on the form of education 
they desire for their offspring. Аз things are, we 
are more and more removing responsibility from 
parents and placing children under the control of 
the State. In a healthy and civilised community 
the parent should be aware of his responsibilities 
towards his children and expected to fulfil them. In 
this the State may properly help him since it has 
an interest in obtaining healthy and well-trained 
citizens, but it should not treat parents as mere 
biological antecedents. 


Secondary Schools and Primary Pupils. 

The Report of the Board of Education is reviewed 
on another page, but one point deserves special 
emphasis. It appears that we have 401,505 pupils 
in grant-aided secondary schools. Of these 39,948 
are over sixteen years of age, and 26,514 are under 
ten. This means that we are making secondary 
school provision for a very large number of primary 
stage children. These juniors are taught by teachers 
who receive salaries and pensions as ‘‘secondary 
school’’ teachers, although they are doing primary 
work. Their pupils occupy places and use the 
equipment provided for a secondary school. I do 
not wonder that the Board view the position ''with 
some concern." The average school life after the 
age of eleven was, for boys, four years seven months, 
and the leaving age sixteen years six months; while 
for girls the corresponding figures are four years 
eight months and sixteen vears seven months. From 
these figures it is clear that the raising of the school 
age to fifteen will give to all children a post-eleven 
school period not far short of that which has been 
Пвиа! in secondary schools. Some ‘‘reorganisation’’ 
seems to be called for in the latter. 
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Cadets and O.T.C.'s. 

Some critics have expressed strong disapproval of 
my suggestion that school O. T.C.'s should be taken 
from the purview of the War Office. They urge that 
the training is good for the boys and that it does 
not engender a spirit of militarism. With this latter 
point I agree fully. I have noted that supporters of 
the O.T.C. declare that boys are under no compul- 
sion to join, and I have noted also that many who 
are active members of their school corps do not 
join the O.T.C. at Oxford or Cambridge. So I con- 
clude that they are not keen on these military exer- 
cises. But I cannot believe that they were keen at 
school, or that all would have joined if there had 
been no compulsion, direct or indirect. Schools have 
no business to undertake the preparation of Army 
officers unless they are prepared to undertake pre- 
paration for the Navy and Air Force, and to add 
the many forms of vocational training demanded in 
civil life. Тһе special drill and exercises demanded 
by military training are to be secured by other and 
less specialised forms of activity, more appropriate 
to youth, and more beneficial to both mind and body. 
Army discipline is out of place in a school. Doubt- 
less it is necessary and serviceable in the Army. just 
as gaol discipline is necessary in a gaol. But a 
school is neither a barracks nor a prison. 


Fagging. 

The unfortunate death of a Sedbergh boy, who 
hanged himself on the eve of his return to school 
for the summer term, has led to a newspaper dis- 
cussion on fagging. At the inquest on the boy it 
was suggested that he had been oppressed by his 
duties аз a fag. There was no suggestion that he 
had been bullied or ill-treated, and the excellent 
reputation of the school should not suffer from the 
incident. И is possible that the boy was by tempera- 
ment not fitted for public school experiences. Never- 
theless, the discussion on fagging is useful. Sup- 
porters of the system have been urging that it 
teaches boys to perform menial tasks in a cheerful 
spirit, and corrects the evil effects of undue luxury 
at home. This may be true, but the tasks are best 
performed for the house or the school, and not for 
individual fag-masters. Thus in one public school 
the junior boys in each house perform certain duties 
daily. They are not at the call of their seniors, 
however, and there is not the absurd sight of a 
dozen small boys running to take an order which 
only one can execute. It would be difficult to devise 
a more successful method than this for preventing 
small boys from settling down to a steady piece of 
work or to a useful occupation in their leisure hours. 
No youth ought to have juniors at call in this 
fashion. 


The Perfect Salesman. 

I see that Mr. F. W. Goodenough has been giving 
to the Sales Managers Association a picture of the 
ideal salesman. Не must have a good character, 
an attractive personality, the capacity for making 
friends, and suitable social qualities and manners. 
To these he must add a knowledge of human nature 
and a good general education, Не must be able 
to investigate and report, have knowledge of the 
goods or services to be sold by his firm, and of the 
countries with which it trades, including their lan- 


guages, customs, geography, history, and peoples; 


and of the methods and facilities for doing business 
which prevail, covering banking, credit, and trans- 
port. He must have experience in selling, and gain 
the confidence of the firm and of his staff as a man 
of wide outlook, imaginative sympathy, and a lover 
of his fellow-men. Above all else he must have 
learnt the importance of clear and original thinking, 
of never taking present methods of doing things as 
being necessarily correct because they have been 
not unsuccessful in the past. This list of attributes 
and virtues is somewhat overwhelming, especially 
when Mr. Goodenough tells us that he expects the 
schools to help in obtaining them. I feel that a 
mere school is hardly likely to rise to such heights. 
One of the higher circles of Heaven might be able 
to produce the perfect salesman as pictured. 


Mr. Spurley Hey. 

The field of educational administration has suffered 
a heavy loss by the untimely death of Mr. Spurley 
Hey, the Director of Education for Manchester. 
After a brief spell as a mill worker he became a 
pupil-teacher, was trained at York Diocesan College, 
and then served in elementary schools, a pupil- 
teacher centre, and a technical school before becom- 
ing an administrator. Experience їп Rotherham 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne was followed by his appoint- 
ment at Manchester in 1014, just prior to the out- 
break of war. During the past sixteen years he had 
established himself as a leader among his fellow- 
directors, and in Manchester he had laid the founda- 
tions of an admirable system of advanced education. 
Looking back to the passing of the Balfour Act of 
1902, it is interesting to see how powerful the local 
administrator has become. As the adviser to an 
education committee the Secretary, Director, or 
Chief Officer has a heavy responsibility. He must 
win the co-operation and goodwill of the teachers 
while carrying out the wishes of his committee. 
Sometimes the task is very difficult, but Mr. Spurley 
Hey succeeded in it, and his death is greatly deplored 
by a host of friends in every branch of educational 
work. Especially will he be missed on such bodies 
as the Burnham Committee and in the Association 
of Education Committees. 
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SHALL SCHOOL REPLACE HOME? 


By ““Евзимл.”” 


There is one feature of our modern education 
system which tends to exert an increasing influence 
on the national life, and yet is unseen by the average 
citizen. Gradually there creeps in the policy of 
making school replace the home. At present this 
movement affects the elementary schools but little; 
its influence in the municipal secondary schools is 
oonsiderable. 

Consider first the moral training imparted. It is 
the aim of every head master to raise the ''moral 
tone’’ of his school to a high standard. How does 
he go about it? Whenever a pupil's behaviour in 
street or train calls for unfavourable comment, he 
is told that he has “Чес down his school." Has һе 
forgotten to raise his cap when courtesy requires? 
He has disgraced his school. Has he told a lie? 
He has tainted the honour of his school, Has he 
failed to pass his examination through lack of 
effort? He has imperilled the prestige of his school. 
I have grown grey in the service of education com- 
mittees, but never have I heard a head master say : 
* My lad, you have disgraced your parents and your 
home!" There you have it; the school is all that 
matters. 

Consider, secondly, the way in which the hours of 
a boy's hfe are allotted between home and school. 
His regular hours at the latter are from 8.45 a.m. 
to 4.30 p.m., with possibly a hurried meal at home 
at midday. This accounts for Saturday to Friday, 
or possib Monday to Wednesday midday, and 
Thursday to Saturday midday. However it be 
arranged, the school takes the equivalent of five 
days of the week for roughly six hours per day, 
without allowance for journeys to and fro. Add to 
this two, or more nearly three, hours per day for 
home-work, and one would imagine the grip of the 
school would relax. By no means; another half day 
must be deducted for compulsory sports, and if the 
pupil does what he is expected to do, he must give 
up another afternoon to cheering on the school 
eleven or fifteen. This for the honour of the school. 
Still more, no school is considered efficient which 
does not arrange for various extra ‘‘activities’’ in 
the form of debating, chemistry, woodwork, and 
other societies. Of these a form of moral suasion 
compels membership. There remain, then, to the 
parents an hour per night when everyone is tired 
with the toil of the day, and what remains of Sun- 
day after the claims of Church and possibly Sunday 
School have been satisfied. What a pity to waste a 
day! Could not some enterprising committee solve 
the religious problem by continuing school for Bible 
teaching on Sunday? 

In an address on Speech Day recently, a head 
master, praising the additional activities of his 


school, said: ‘‘It is these things which make school 
a place to live in, not merely a place wherein to 
spend a few hours daily.” But should it be a place 
to live in? Is the parent a mere provider of the 
necessities of life, or is he the supreme guardian of 
youth? 

Turn to a page of advertisements for assistant 
masters in secondary schools; what is the most pro- 
minent feature of every advertisement? ““Тһе candi- 
date selected will be expected to take an active part 
in out-of-school activities." The rapid growth of 
these extra half-compulsory duties threatens to 
swallow up what little remains of a pupil's spare 
time, always to the exclusion of the home. Іп a 
recent article Mr. Ratcliff says: ''Sports and games 
have become legion : cricket, football, fives are now 
but the beginning of a long list. Ав for 'outside 
activities,’ they have grown till even to think of 
them is to find one's head in a whirl." In a recent 
speech Sir Charles Trevelyan said: “І hope you are 
going to have school libraries.” What time has the 
child to read? Тһе development of an ‘‘activity,’’ 
be it sport or stamp collecting, may be desirable, 
but what scope is left for individual development? 
Why should the youth be expected to give up his 
time to activities specially selected because they are 
supposed to be more or less educational or character- 
forming, and be denied the right to seek his own 
pleasures in his own time? Is amusement per se а 
negligible factor in life? Have we the right to 
dictate what form that amusement shall take? 

The truth of the matter is that, without protest, 
we are allowing ourselves to be driven along the 
path which leads to a system by which the child 
belongs not to the parents but to the State. At five 
years of age the parents fade into the background, 
and the child becomes a member of the school, a 
unit in the National Army of Youth, State-con- 
trolled, moulded as the State thinks fit. 

The usual answer to the argument I have put for- 
ward is: ''Ah, but how few parents are capable of 
guiding their children! How few homes are really 
a good environment for the growing child !'" Assum- 
ing this to be true—and it is not—is it the duty of 
the State to do for the parent what he is either too 
slothful or too inefficient to do for himself? Is it not, 
rather, its duty to insist on his doing it? There are 
some who are shy of work; there are more who are 
shy of parental responsibility. Тһе effect of State 
assistance is the same on both classes. But granted 
that, from an educational standpoint, the school is 
better than the home, is there no other point of 
view worth while? Do the advocates of the new 
system ever pause to ask themselves how they be- 
came what they are, since their youth was spent so 
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differently? What of the quiet evenings at home 
spent in reading some well-thumbed volume; the 
half-appreciative interest while father commented on 
the news in his daily paper; the pleasure of doing 
the ''little, nameless, unremembered acts of kind- 
ness and of love’’? Was all this of no value іп the 
scheme of life? The modern youth knows nothing 
of the news of the day—for he has never time to 
read it; as soon as he grows up he seeks his plea- 
sures abroad—for he has never had the opportunity 
of appreciating home life; he has too often little 
respect for his parents—for the latter have been re- 
placed by the State official; as a young man he is 
driven to the dance or cinema—for he has never 
trained himself to be ''himself his own delight.” 
The ‘‘school till fifteen" proposal and the ‘‘five 
shillings a week maintenance grant" are but steps 
in the same direction. Why not go the whole way? 
Let the State take the children at five years of age, 
compel a yearly payment from their parents, and 
segregate them in huge boarding schools till they 
reach the age of sixteen. We should attain our 
apparent aim with less expenditure and greater 
perfection. 

We have been led to our present pass almost 
imperceptibly by an effort to graft on to the day 
schools a system proper only to the boarding school. 
There these things have their place. The school 
must perforce replace the home; the ''house"' is a 
real ‘‘house,’’ instilling pride in the ‘‘family’’ that 
dwells there; the extra activities are the only means 
of filling up the time of boys in a mass to whom 
parental influences are denied. 

Recently I came upon a hymn-book in use in a 
secondary school in which, at the end of each hymn, 
was given the name of the author and the name of 
the school at which he was educated. The glorifica- 
tion of the school mingled with youth’s humble 
praise to God! 


Sandecotes School. 

Miss M. C. Harding, B.A., Senior Assistant 
Mistress at Henley Grammar School since 1928, has 
been appointed Head Mistress of Sandecotes 
School, Parkstone, Dorset. She succeeds Miss A. 
Grainger Gray, who has been Head Mistress for 
nearly twenty-eight years. 


Professor Herdener. 

Professor Charles Frederick Нег4епег, M.A., 
Professor of Modern Languages in Durham 
University, died last month, aged sixty-five. He 
came to Durham in 1904. Professor Herdener was 
once a master at Berkhamsted School. 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


We are indebted to Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, formerly 
Head Master of Perse School, Cambridge, for the 
following :— 


I. An Advertisement. 


"YOUNG HE-MAN (Public School Education), 
fed up four and a-half years’ office routine, requires 
employment. Апу risk taken, home or abroad. 
Senior Camb., 1924. Speak Егепсһ.” (Advt.) 


Masculus est iuvenis, quem olim schola publica novit, 
edocuit ferulae quem rigor esse marem : 

quattuor hic annos sex menses scriba peregit 
semper idem pensum, vir bone, semper idem! 

iam satur est: quisnam facienda negotia praebet 
mascula, quae vere sint mare digna viro? 

per freta per terras non ullos ille labores 
abnegat, impavidus nulla pericula timet. | 

mos autem est Grantae pueros pensare quotannis 
doctrinam sapiant quam bene quisque suam. - 

at seniorum ipso numeratus in ordine tandem 
pensatus primae pars ego classis eram. 

iamque novam sexto didici anno sedulus artem; 
Gallorum lingua possum ego nempe loqui. 


II. An Epitaph. 


“Неге lies the body of William Jones, 
Who all his life collected bones, 

Till Death, that grave and bony spectre, 
That universal bone-collector, 

Boned Old Jones, so neat and tidy, 

And here he lies, all bona fide.” 


En iacet in fossa Titus hac Hostilius Oscus, 
cui mos in vita colligere ossa fuit. 

sed tandem apparet species Mors ossea, torva, 
ossilegas pandit quae sine fine manus; 

haec lepide ossiculatim Oscum exossavit, et hic est 
os verum ostentans Oscus et ossa simul. 


GREAT Men оғ History: by D. M. Gill. (25. 
Harrap.) 

This is an attempt to approach history through 
biography. | There are twenty-three biographies, 
ranging from Lycurgus to Abraham Lincoln. Whilst 
the exclusion of heroes such as Clive and Nelson 
may justly be omitted on the grounds that there is 
already abundant data concerning them, опе 
wonders why our Colonial great men, of whom 
little is known to school children, are omitted in the 
grand traditional manner. Наз no historian heard 
of Champlain, Van Horne, George Smith, or Strath- 
cona? to mention but four. | Lincoln stories аге 
surely abundant enough. 
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A SCHOOL VISIT TO GERMANY. 
Chatham Schoolboys’ Holiday in Solingen. А Successful Exchange Experiment. 


The learning of a foreign language is at best a 
lengthy and a strenuous process, but the work can 
be considerably lightened and, of course, made more 
interesting by a visit to the people whose language 
we are studying. Such a visit makes pupils realise 
that a foreign speech is more than a set of rules, 
with its appropriate exceptions, confined within the 
cover of a grammar. They see and hear the foreign 
language all around them; it becomes for them a 
living and growing organism, a good knowledge of 
which aids in the interpreting the ways of life of the 
foreign people. Through such knowledge comes an 
appreciation of the foreign point of view; old pre- 
judices are dropped, and in their place comes the 
light of understanding. 

In September, 1927, the Chatham Junior Tech- 
nical School was allowed to incorporate German into 
the curriculum, but as the school course lasts only 
three years, the language master felt that, with the 
ordinary methods of teaching, sufficient progress 
could not be made. Hence he welcomed a proposal 
to effect an exchange of pupils with a Bremen 
Secondary School. During this exchange, which in 
all occupied the months of June and July last year, 
some twenty-four English boys spent three weeks 
in Bremen, where they attended the school where 
their correspondents were pupils. Similarly the 
Bremen boys spent three weeks in Chatham. The 
exchange was so successful, not merely from the 
language point of view, but from the point of view 
of bringing the two nations more closely together 
—what splendid welcomes the boys received in 
both lands !—that the organiser of the English side 
of the exchange, Mr. G. MacWillie, M.A., B.Sc, 
determined to attempt a similar exchange during 
April, 1930. | 

With this object in view he approached, last Sep- 
tember, Dr. Hans Stoelke, the Head Master of the 
Solingen Secondary School, the full title of which 
is Reform-Realgymnasium mit Oberrealschule. Dr. 
Stoelke at once promised to do his best to set the 
scheme going, and as his school contains over six 
hundred boys, he said it would be no difficult task 
to find about twenty-five boys willing to take part 
in an exchange. During the winter term a dis- 
cussion of the ways and means of working the 
exchange was carried on by correspondence, and it 
was finally agreed that twenty-five bovs from 
Chatham were to spend April in Solingen, where 
they would be the guests of their correspondents, 
who, in their turn, were to come to England during 
August. In preparing the list of bovs exchanging 
homes, great care was taken to link up boys of 
similar age and temperament. But in several cases 
the German bovs werc rather older than their 


English correspondents, whose average age was just 
over fourteen years. Of the twenty-five English 
boys fifteen had been learning German for one and 
a-half sessions, the younger ones having begun 
German only in the previous September. The 
German boys had had about the same amount of 
instruction in English. 

The exchange of letters went on apace during the 
Spring term, so that, by the beginning of April, 
each boy knew quite a lot about his correspondent's 
family and school. All the older lads wrote in the 
foreign language, the teachers correcting the grosser 
grammatical errors. Newspapers, photographs, and 
the inevitable postage stamps were also frequently 
exchanged. One specially pleasant feature were the 
letters which one or two of the German mothers 
wrote specially to their youthful guests, giving 
them a hearty welcome and promising to treat them 
as their own sons. Meanwhile the railway and 
steamer tickets were being procured at a cost per 
head for the return journey Chatham to Solingen 
(via Dover to Ostend) for 29s. 6d. 

On Thursday, April 3, in the afternoon, it was a 
merry party that left Chatham Station amid the 
cheers and good wishes of parents and friends. To 
boys who seldom travelled beyond the confines of 
their own town each mile of the journey brought a 
never-ending stream of new impressions. Solingen 
was at length reached at 8.30 the following morn- 
ing, and after the pairs of correspondents had been 
introduced to each other, the double party marched 
off to be welcomed at the school, with the school 
band in front proclaiming by its music to the whole 
town that the English boys had arrived. At the 
school, speeches of welcome were made by Dr. 
Stoelke and by a representative of the town council. 
That evening our boys went early to bed, tired out 
with the exertions of the long journey, but, as their 
diaries testify, each rose refreshed the next morn- 
ing, eager to see what experiences life in Germany 
would offer. 

Dr. Stoelke had placed all arrangements for the 
entertaining of the English boys in the hands of one 
of his English masters, Herr А. Stienen, and this 
gentleman had prepared a well-planned programme. 
This programme ensured that the German and Eng- 
lish boys came together daily, with the exceptions 
of Sundays and Easter Monday. Every week, days 
were set apart for games of football, for physical 
drill in the school gymnasium, and for swimming 
in the magnificent town baths. Walks were 
organised also to the famous sights and historical 
monuments of the more immediate neighbourhood, 
such as Germany's highest railway bridge over the 
Wupper at Müngsten (320 feet high) and the castle 


at Burg, а medieval fortress inhabited іп olden days 
by the counts of Berg. There was also a visit to 
the largest cutlery factory in Solingen, Henchel's 
Zwillingswerk, where every boy was presented 
with a stainless pocket-knife. Rail excursions were 
also enjoyed, Cologne, the famous Drachenfels, and 
Bingen being the three chief ones. Іп addition to 
the ordinary programme, many of our boys were 
taken by the German parents on a visit to relatives 
who, in several cases, lived long distances away. 
One boy in this way paid a visit to Essen. 

The German parents treated our bovs exception- 
all well, who were continually told to eat plenty. 
German food and ways of cooking are, of course, 
different from ours, but in spite of that, none of our 
boys seemed to have gone about hungry. Onc 
smaller boy, in fact, gained five pounds in weight, 
and another grew an inch or so in the four weeks. 
It seems evident, too, that German parents exercise 
stricter control over their children than English 
parents do; while, on the other hand, they were 
surprised that our boys were for their age so self- 
reliant. In every way our boys were most hand- 
somely treated, and on the morning of their depar- 
ture one German mother told me that her little Eng- 
lish guest cried very sore before saying good-bye. 

As the boys are not long home, it 1$ as yet too 
early to estimate what progress they have made in 
their knowledge of German, but in class one gets 
hints now and then of how many of the ordinary 
conversational expressions they have made their 
own. А written test, accompanied by an appropriate 
oral one, will certainly reveal very gratifying results, 
especially as the Ксепег boys had a German lesson 
daily while abroad. 

As has been already hinted, the boys all kept 
diaries, in which they recorded the chief events and 
impressions of their stay in Solingen. In several 
instances these diaries almost reach a total of 8,000 
words—no mean achievement for boys of thirteen 
and fourteen. They abundantly testify to the educa- 
tional value of the trip in Germany, and to the plea- 
sant times the boys had, and are often characterised 
by shrewd observations апа criticisms. Most 
important of all, they reveal what excellent relations 
existed between the youth of the two nations. 


Commercial Education. 

A British Association for Commercial Education 
has been formed to advance commercial education in 
Great Britain and the Empire, and encourage co- 
operation between employers, teachers, educational 
administrators, and local authorities. Particulars 
of the Association can be obtained from Mr. N. 
Skene Smith, Hon. Secretary to the Provisional 
Committee, at the London School of Economics. 
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A SCHOOL FEAST IN MALAY. 


Parents who groan under demands for tuck 
money may be thankful that their boys have only 
British ideas of what constitutes a school feast. 
The English boy's orgies pale by comparison with 
those of Chinese boys. 

The inter-schools sports trophy had been won by 
the boys of a school in the Malay States, and one 
of the pupils, the son of a Towkay millionaire, in- 
vited the winners to ‘‘makan’’ as a celebration of the 
victory. At a little before seven o'clock the guests, 
Chinese and Indians, accompanied by those mem- 
bers of the staff who had trained the athletes, 
arrived at the house. 

They were received by the boy, who, as heir, was 
used to acting as host on occasions when his father 
was away. 

The guests went straight into the dining-room, 
which was bare of all decoration. The floor was of 
red tiles, and three round tables were sct with white 
cloths; a knife, fork, and spoon were laid at each 
place. Along the walls were ranged magnificently 
carved Chinese blackwood chairs. The boys and 
staff at once took their places at table; the Indians 
at one table, the rest divided between the two re- 
maining tables. Fruit was passed round to every- 
body. 

The care of the Indian boys was left to the Indian 
food sellers, who brought in curry, rice, cakes, and 
fruit; the Chinese feast was directed by the boy- 
host. 

Soup was served out from a large pot carried 
round by a servant; then the second plates were 
given, which were to last almost to the end of the 
meal. 

First came fried fish, followed by baked fish and 
salad. Then tiny pigeons, jointed, fried, and served 
on toast were followed by roast chicken. The bones 
from these were pushed to one side of the plate, and 
boiled fish handed round, after which came hot 
pork-pie. Next cold lamb and ham with shrimp 
salad was followed by stuffed duck. The last dish 
was cold boiled fowl, the favourite of the Chinese. 

At length fresh plates and spoons appeared, and 
a hectic highly scented red scaweed jelly was eaten 
with evident appreciation. Oranges, į grapes. 
magosteens, and lichees followed; these ‘were en- 
joyed with surprisingly keen appetite. — Meanwhile 
gramophone records were played, and the lhost, with 
a friend, performed some clever jazz danciihg. 

The complete absence of bread, rice, or] potatoes 
in the feast was a sign of the richness of the donor, 
while the mixture of Eastern and Weste}n dishes 
proved his modernity and progress. 

And next morning all the bovs turned up fat school 
in perfect health! 
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AN OPEN LETTER FROM MOTHER. 


Dear Miss Smith, — 


I have been a parent for nearly fourteen years. 
and, with three children, have altogether experienced 
(vicariously, of course) seventeen years of school life 
Peu than my own personal aggregate of school 

ays. | 
Yet I still feel that the school world, its methods, 
its atmosphere, and its intentions are quite mys- 
terious. The school world is a world across whose 
threshold I seldom pass, except on exhibition or 
speech days, or for very occasional interviews with 
the head master. 

The other children and you, Johnnie’s class 
teacher, are mere names to me, though sometimes 
the other children come to play with Johnnie, and 
with you I keep up a queer one-sided sort of cor- 
respondence. (І have never seen you.) The cor- 
respondence, which is always from me to you, 
usually takes а form like this :— | 

Dear Miss Smith,—I’m sorry Johnnie was 


away yesterday. He was sick. Yours &c., 
Mother. 
Now Johnnie probably wasn’t sick. It is much 


more likely that he sat in a puddle in his last clean 
pair of pants just as the school bell was ringing. But 
nothing so weakly human as that could be related 
to the silent unresponding authority you embody! 
What happens, I wonder, to all my prevaricating 
notes? Are they really filed as solemn documentary 
evidence of legitimate hindrances to Johnnie’s in- 
tellectual progress? I have, on occasion, tried to be 
pleasantly frank in my notes to you, to establish 
relations as a co-worker in Johnnie, but I have never 
had the courage to persist in my efforts. Your 
silence and the thought of that file as the solemn, 
inhumanly unresponsive recipient of ту effusions 
drives me back again to conventional prevarications. 

Johnnie seems terribly lost to me when he slips 
away about 8.30 a.m. every day into the grip of 
compulsory education! What do you do with him? 
I can usually find that out. But what did you intend 
to do? I have an unquiet feeling that the teacher’s 
intentions sometimes suffer curious distortions in 
translation through the mind of the child. 

Did you, when you told Johnnie about the ‘‘bad 
angel waiting to make boys naughty,” really intend 
to entangle your teaching in the meshes of mine, or 
were you just stumbling through the difficulties that 
beset the hapless teacher every time he is compelled 
to notice Johnnie's desire for spiritual enlighten- 
ment? | 

I am anxious for Johnnie to do the best he can 
in life and I am always wondering how he compares 
with the others, in weight, in height, in speed, and 
in all the subtler things of character. It would be 
very revealing to watch him for one day in class, at 


work and at play, amongst others of his own age. 
And I would like, if I could become invisible enough 
and you unselfconscious enough, to hear and see 
you in your dealings with Johnnie. How do you 
really regard Johnnie? І am sure that my own 
personal view of him is biased and that my esti- 
mate of him may be either too flattering or too self- 
consciously disparaging. Yours is much more likely 
to be a just view. But when I try to get you (or 
rather the head master, for I never see you) to ex- 
press a view of Johnnie, I always get a mixture of 
flattery and evasion. The flattery I can discount, 
but the evasions are sometimes difficult to penetrate. 

And what a jerky, jumpy sort of business school 
life is, from this teacher to that, from one depart- 
ment to the next, from elementary to secondary 
School, so that you may be wholly unacquainted 
with most of the other teachers who have dealt with 
or will deal with him. Yet, to me, he is the same 
Johnnie, growing and developing, not in sudden 
jerks, but steadily and daily throughout the years. 
I can trace most of his peculiarities of temperament 
right from birth, and could make an attempt to tell 
you how they manifested through his baby person- 
ality. I am sure, if I could only be there to see, 
that I should find that his method of tackling irregu- 
lar French verbs would have something in common 
with his method of climbing the stairs at the age 
of eighteen months. Maybe, if I were given the 
chance, I could be a useful link between the various 
stages of Johnnie's career. 

But there, this education of Johnnie into a future 
citizen of the British Empire is being performed 
under a compulsory system and I am supposed to be 
an unwilling partner in the business. You send the 
attendance officer to me—an afíront. I would prefer, 
and delight in responding to, a more cordial and 
personal invitation to co-operate. Will the shadow 
of compulsion never be lifted from the home-school 
relationship? 

Yours very faithfully, 
U. R. E. 


Correction. 

On page 184 of our issue for May there was an 
error in the description of a book by Dr. A. Wil- 
more. This work is published by Messrs. С. Bell & 
Sons under the title “Ап Introduction to World 
Geography.” Тһе cost is 3s. 6d. net. 


А London Hall of Residence. 

A site of about 12,000 feet fronting Malet Street 
has been acquired by London University for the 
purpose of a Hall of Residence for women students. 
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THE INTERVIEW. 


This is a little advice to those who, in accordance 
with the spring impetus, have applied for fresh posts. 

The determining factor of your appointment is the 
interview. You spend the immediate eve of the day 
in gathering together all those things which you 
have prepared to impress your future employers, 
arranging your testimonials, certificates, diplomas, 
and medals in order of importance. 

Here a word about apparatus. It is not necessary 
to take more than one suitcase of models, even if 
you are so unfortunate as to combine History and 
Handwork as your special subjects. The models of 
Roman camps, Saxon villages, and medieval tourna- 
ments should be made by yourself, gay-coloured and 
well fixed. Anachronisms don’t matter. No onc 
will know whether your presentations are correct, 
but everyone will know by the mass and colour of 
your stuff that you are a worker. | 

In contrast with these аге the samples of your 
children's handwork. These should be varied— 
leather purse, гаћа bag, cane basket, bead pochette, 
painted-wood candlestick, metal buckle, suéde book- 
mark. 

If you аге a woman, and teach needlework, you 
need not take one of every garment. А gay cretonne 
overall, а plain—frightfully plain—pillow-slip, one 
mat from a duchesse set (the others are never all 
the same), are enough. 


For the actual day there is little advice to givc. 
Have a cooling sort of salad lunch, and be at your 
rendezvous quite punctuallv. 

The candidates аге called in alphabetically or 
chronologically, but, any way, you manage to be 
last. 

You enter and find a handful of harmless folk 
round a large table. Тһе Chairman gives you a seat 
near him. Shoot your eyes round as quickly as 
possible and try to spot the Head. This matters 
tremendously, for you must gauge whether your 
prospective school is up-to-date or ordinary. If up- 
to-date, you must talk about giving the children 
“ап international outlook," about ''modern art," 
and ''getting away from tradition.” 
you manage as well as you can, for you will hardly 
hear the questions mumbled to you. 

Having passed from diffidence to self-assurance, 
vou exhibit your models with much rapid talk and 
take command of the field. 


When the Chairman tells you, generously: “Ме 
have decided to offer the vacancy to you—er—,"' 
refrain from saying, ''That's inevitable. I'm the 
man for the job." Мегеіу be grateful, and with 
your thanks express a hope to prove worthy. 


If ordinary, | 


PORTRAIT OF A TEACHER. 

On Saturday, May 5, Шеге was celebrated in 
London the centenary of the birth of T. E. Brown, 
the Manx poet, who was a master at Clifton from 
1863 to 1892. А noteworthy feature of the celc- 
bration was the presence of Canon J. M. Wilson, 
the well known former Head Master of Clifton, now 
in his ninety-fourth year, who gave recitations from 
Brown's poem ''Betsy Lee,” speaking for over half 
an hour in a voice full of vigour and resonance. 

On May s, The Times printed an interesting 
article by Canon Wilson, giving memories of 
Brown. Не says: “I can speak with know- 
ledge, for 1 was his head master for nearly eleven 


vears of his greatest poetical activity, from 1879 
to 1800. Іп his form, discipline was unconscious 
but perfect; everything was regular and punctual. 
And his teaching! His form, the highest on the 
modern side, largely consisted of unpromising 
material. What he did for them in literature, and 
language, and history cannot be expressed: he drew 
out unexpected ability; he gave them self-respect ; 
he lavished himself, unweariedly, upon them. Опе 
marked result of his teaching was that not a few 
boys in his form learnt Greek enough as an extra to 
qualify for entrance at the University, and there 
take up wider study before choosing their profes- 
sion. He was a great teacher: his fault was that, 
very occasionally, he exploded in form and reports 
into sarcastic severity, and used phrases and ad- 
jectives, to describe airs of indifference and in- 
attention, that could never be forgotten.” 

There is quoted also an extract from one of 
Brown's letters, which shows how he regarded his 
teaching work. 

“Му plan”? (Brown wrote) ‘‘was to recognise 
two lives as necessary. The one, the outer 
kapelistic life of drudgery, and the other, the 
inner and cherished life of the spirit. It is true that 
the one has a tendency to kill the other; but it must 
not, and you must sec that it does not. It’s an 
awfully large order; but we really necd three lives— 
the Ше of pedagogic activity, as strenuous as you 
like; the social life, nicely arranged and kept in 
hand, but never regarded as serious; and the in- 
tellectual and spiritual life. The pedagogic is need- 
ful for bread and butter, also for a certain form of 
joy; of the inner life you know what I think; the 
social life is required of us, and must be managed. 
You had better act on the supposition that you are 
never to make your bread and butter by anything 
but schoolmastering. That supposition, amounting 
to a conviction, will keep you hard at it. Макс 
quite sure of that department. Your inner work 
had better be kept as a solace.” 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT AND THE YOUNG TEACHER. 


By Janet Ікуікс, В.А. Oxon. 


There are still some schools, and London schools 
at that, where the question of self-government is 
ignored. Whether it is from conservative in- 
credulity, or from some reason harder to understand, 
the discipline of the children still remains in the 
hands of the teaching staff. Even in these days 
many people do not realise the waste incurred by 
exhausting the powers of an able teacher with what 
is at most nursery governess work. Yet it is this 
part of her work that taxes the strength of the 
young mistress, and mars the first freshness of her 
pleasure in her profession. 

It does not need a Wrangler to escort a line of 
children down to prayers, or an Oxford First to 
supervise them during ‘‘break.’’ In fact this may 
be precisely the kind of work that the best teachers 
find difficult and tiring. In one London school, a 
young mistress has to take her form six times up 
and down sixty-nine stairs during the course of the 
day, and do other supervising work, including keep- 
ing silence in the cloakroom and order in the form- 
room during the intervals, in addition to teaching 
all day against the noise of the traffic іп a crowded 
thoroughfare. 

There are a number of stereotyped arguments 
which the opponents of self-government custom- 
arily use. The first of these, that the discipline 
suffers under the new regime, can, I think be dis- 
regarded. Тһе example of various schools run 
entirely by the girls serves to show that the discip- 
line maintained is almost too rigorous. Then it is 
said that self-government encourages hero-worship. 
This is a half-truth; in some cases it transfers the 
hero-worship from the teaching staff to the older 
girls. Lastly, the enemies of self-government say 
that it makes the girls in authority overbearing and 
conceited. Obviously, this is possible, but a reason- 
able amount of control on the part of the senior 
staff, and a system of terminal elections, should be 
sufficient to do away with these disadvantages. 

With the discipline thus given into the hands of 
the children, the young mistress, even the one with 
a form of her own, can look to a less tiring and 
more profitable day. Her attitude towards the girls 
changes, They are no longer гозу children that 
she must keep in order, but young things with grow- 
ing intellects against which she must pit her own. 
She arrives at the class fresh, with voice untired, 
and can begin her lesson without having first to 
establish discipline. 

The children, too, notice the difference. А teacher 
becomes more interesting to them, because she is 
not associated in their minds with a certain amount 
of dreary school routine. She is ‘‘Miss Blank, who 
gave us a marvellous English lesson to-day,’’ no 


longer just ‘‘Miss Blank, who is always catching 
you talking on the stairs." Her presence at once 
subconsciously establishes an atmosphere of French 
or Latin, Geography or History, rather than of 
order marks. Нег pupils respect her persuasive 
voice rather than resent her sharp eyes or long ears. 
This does away with the feeling so many children 
have, that the mistress’s opinion of their work will 
be biased by her remembrance of unruliness or dis- 
obedience in the interval. 

There is only one objection that can be made with 
any justice to this system. That is, that this plan of 
self-government means that the staff never really 
gets to know the children. The answer to this is, 
that there must be a certain amount of time every 
day, and perhaps a rather longer period once a 
week, when the form-mistress can be with her form, 
not to see that they go here and there, and do this 
and that, but simply to talk with them, and discuss 
the events of the week, in and out of school, to 
hear their difficulties and complaints, to be, in fact, 
the friend and president of the form, rather than 
merely their supervisor. 

In freeing the young mistress, therefore, from the 
burden of constant marshalling and disciplining, she 
is not only relieved of a great deal of wearisome 
work that is often a strain on her health, but she 
is also at liberty to become, as it is right she should, 
in the eyes of the girls she has to teach, a knowledg- 
able and sympathetic person, whom they like to be 
with, and for whom they like to work. 


Associated Board of the В.А.М. and R.C.M. 
The following candidates gained the Gold and 
Silver Medals offered by the Board for the highest 
and second highest honours marks, respectively, in 
the Final, Advanced, and Intermediate Grades of 
the Local Centre Examinations in March and April 
last, the competition being open to all candidates 
in the British Isles. Final Grade Gold Medal: 
Phyllis M. Wright, Chesterfield Centre (Piano- 


. forte); and Joyce E. Goldie, Sheffield Centre (Piano- 


forte). (These two candidates gained an equal 
number of marks.) Final Grade Silver Medal : Doris 
E. Bulley, Exeter Centre (Pianoforte); Elsa Ommer, 
Glasgow Centre (Violin); and Doris C. Read, Ips- 
wich Centre (Pianoforte). (These three candidates 
gained an equal number of marks.) Advanced Grade 
Gold Medal: Edith E. Gibbons, Bath Centre (Piano- 
forte); and Nesta H. L. Franklyn, Bristol Centre 
(Violoncello). (These two candidates gained ап 
equal number of marks.) Advanced Grade Silver 
Medal : Jane E. D. Harvey-Webb, Edinburgh Centre 
(Violoncello). 
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BOOKWORMS. 
Bv J. N. T. Ілхтотт, B.Sc. Lond. 
Very often the dullest book is full of life, as the 
owner may find out when he takes it down by 


chance and discovers therein a selection of some 
of those insect pests which caused such terrible 
havoc in famous libraries that in 1774 the Royal 
Society of Gottingen offered a prize for the best 
paper upon methods for dealing with them. 

The biscuit weevil (anobium ратсеит) is the 
insect most commonly found in books. Its light 
brown cylindrical body is about a twelfth of an inch 
long, and it has wing cases covered with a fine down 
and marked with longitudinal stripes. 

It seeks out a tiny crack in the leather of the 
bookbinding, and therein lays its eggs. Within a 
week in the summer the larvae are hatched, and to 
satisfy their voracious appetites they devour their 
way into the interior of the book, following up the 
paste, of which they are very fond. 

The larvae spends its life boring, eating, and 
growing. Finally it selects a spot near the exterior 
surface of the book, enlarges the tunnel into a cosy 
cavity, lines the latter with silk, and spends three 
weeks there in the chrysalis stage. Afterwards the 
beetle pierces its way to freedom through a small 
circular hole, many of which may often be found 
in the covers of an old book. 

Weevils rarely leave a book until all the nutritive 
matter has been used up, when they migrate to 
form new colonies in another one. 

The bacon or club horn beetle is another book- 
worm. This insect flies into the house in May or 
June, and lays eggs on the edges of books which are 
in contact with the wall. The larvae work in be- 
tween the fly-leaves and, unlike the weevil, which 
bores in a more or less straight line, disperse at 
random, gnawing  indiscriminately at anything 
which takes their fancy. 

The ‘‘silver fish’’ insect is found in damp books. 
It belongs to a family of which the sugar mite is 
most commonly found in books. This latter is the 
little insect which leaps out of a book when the 
latter is opened in the summer months. It is very 
fond of bookbinders' paste, and gnaws bindings and 
covers where paste has been applied. 

Like the ‘‘silver fish’’ the bookmite prefers damp 
books, as it is fond of mildew as well as paste. И 
has a dangerous enemy in the book scorpion 
(cheyletus eruditas). This latter bookworm has an 
oval body and is armed with large pincers on its 
head; it does not harm books, but lives on the 
mites which infest them, being particularly fond of 
the bookmite. 

Altogether there are over sixty such bookworms, 
but none of them likes a book that is kept dry and 
often read and dusted, 
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LEGAL NOTES. 
The New Bill. 

The order for the second reading of the Education 
(School Attendance) Bill has been discharged and the 
Bill withdrawn. The substituted Bill consists of five 
clauses, but only two are new, for the old Clause 
(1) (4), which made provision for the necessary in- 
creased Government grant, becomes Clause 4 of the 
new Bill. Clause 5 excludes the operation of the 
measure from Scotland and Northern Ireland, so that 
the difference between the two Bills is contained in 
Clauses 2 and 3. 


Clause 2, Permissive. 


This part of the Bill is permissive only: a local 
authority may make an agreement with the 
managers to give such grant as may be necessary 
for the enlargement, reconstruction, or improvement 
of a school, to give effect to the approved re- 
organisation proposals. Clause 3 provides for the 
withdrawal of children for special religious instruc- 
tion outside the school, where, owing to reorganisa- 
tion, the children are transferred from а поп- 
provided to a provided school. 


Master and Servant. 

From a legal point of view, the novelty in the Bill 
lies in Clause 2. For assuming that the parties have 
agreed as to the amount of grant (the Bill gives no 
help towards arriving at the sum), the grant is to be 
paid on condition that the teachers of the school in 
question shall become the servants of the local 
authority. Тһе local authority will appoint them 
and remove them. Under the existing law, the 
teacher in a non-provided school is the servant of 
the managers. The authority may require the 
managers to dismiss him on educational grounds. 
Now it is the managers who will request the 
authority to dismiss him on religious grounds—viz., 
that, having been appointed to give special religious 
instruction, he has failed to give it efficiently. But 
the right of the managers will only apply to those 
teachers concerning the appointment of whom they, 
under the agreement, have the right to be consulted. 
The number of the appointments over which they 
may claim the exercise of this right is to be settled 
in the terms of the agreement. The special religious 
instruction required by a Trust Deed, or by the 
managers, may necessitate a smaller number of 
teachers than the ordinary staff. So that if, of a 
staff of six, it 1$ agreed that only three are needed 
for the purpose of special doctrinal teaching, then 
the right of the managers to ascertain the willing- 
ness and competence of the teachers in their school 
before any appointment is made by the local 
authority can be exercised in these thfee cases only. 
As regards the others, their rights under the present 
Jaw will be surrendered. 
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MODERN SCHOOLING 


CLASSROOM MAGAZINES AND LITERARY APPRECIATION. 


. Teachers desirous of attempting a new method of 
encouraging literary appreciation amongst their 
pupils might well give this idea of sectional class- 
room magazines a trial, 

Broadly conceived, the scheme seeks to organise 
and develop children's talents along literary lines, 
and, by extending their.range of interests, gradually 
to attract them to a detailed regard for wider reading 
of prose and poetry. Ш may be best adopted where 


specialist teaching is in vogue, and where a special 
literature room exists for the purpose. However, if 
a certain amount of wall space can definitely be 
occupied for literature use, the scheme can, of 
course, be worked just as well as in the subject room. 

Аз a beginning, the form or class is first divided 
into a convenient number of sections—say four. 
Each section then elects a small committee of three 
members, whose business is to collect, read, and 
judge whether proffered contributions shall be 
admitted to the magazine. Опе of the committee 
may conveniently act as editor, and final decisions 
will then rest with him. 

Four ordinary large picture frames and glasses, 
in which contributions are mounted by means of 
adhesive or stamp paper, are then provided. It may 
be more convenient, in some cases, to mount contri- 
butions on large pieces of thick cardboard, but the 
method employed is, of course, immaterial. For the 
purpose of neatness and gaining a certain measure 
of uniformity, all contributions to be mounted are 
written in script by members of the committee, or 
other willing sectional helpers. 

The aim of the members in each section, then, is 
to produce by their united efforts the smartest, 
brightest, and most interesting magazine; the 
teacher's part is to act as judge, which he does by 
awarding a comprehensive mark for the completed 
production. 

As regards contents, a wide range is admitted. 
They may be conveniently grouped under the follow- 
ing heads :— 

I. ORIGINAL LITERARY EFFORTS. 


These comprise such subjects as :— 

(a) Sketches and short stories. 

(b) Original poems. 

These are either imaginative or produced from 
titles supplied by teacher. 

(c) Historical playlets. 

These prove very interesting to the children. 
Some simple incident or action from the historical 
period being studied is chosen, and the children por- 


tray it in dialogue, using perhaps two or three 
characters. 

(d) Geographical sketches. 

Short pen pictures are given of the habits, 
customs, and lives of people living in lands or 
regions being studied. 

(e) Short compositions on aspects of books being 
studied in class. 

(f) Short, critical appreciations of poems read 
either at home or at school. | 


II. Book Reviews AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Short reviews, of about a hundred words, of 
books, magazines, and general literature recently 
read. These aim at giving an idea of the plot, men- 
tion two or three of the principal characters, and 
generally aim at encouraging other members of the 
form to read the recommended book. 

III. ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(a) Original drawings made by scholars. 

These are usually illustrations of poems, or of 
some aspect of prose reading. 

(b) Photographs, pictures, cigarette cards. 

These are collected to illustrate scenes from litera- 
ture books studied; poems; descriptions of persons, 
places, and things met with in the literature read- 
ing. | | 
N.B.—Extra marks are given when an included 
photograph has been taken by a scholar in the 
section. 

Another idea which has been found to encourage 
the habit of book and poem ''tasting'' is to award 
extra marks for poetical quotations which a child 
has selected to prove apt titles for photographs and 
pictures used. 

IV. Елстѕ Авоуит BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 

(a) Paragraphs from newspaper and magazine 
articles concerning books and poems discussed in 
class work. 

These are transcribed, reference being made to the 
source from whence they are taken. 

(b) Items of interest about well known authors, 
dead and living, culled from books, journals, &c. 

These are generally of the light, anecdotal variety, 
such as abound in ‘‘John of London’s”’ and ''T.P.'s 
Weekly.” 

| V. ORIGINAL FEATURES. | 

Great competition exists amongst the various sec- 
tions to produce suitable contributions for this 
group. Extra marks are awarded by the teacher 
to a group running what he considers a novel (as 
far as the Class Magazine is concerned) literary 
feature, 
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As examples, the following features have appeared 
in sectional magazines of the type described :— 

(a) Pen pictures of lives of local literary notabili- 
ties. (Facts gained from local reference library.) 

(b) Rambles of literary interest in neighbourhood. 

(c) Working times and methods of great poets. 

(d) The literature of locality, (Famous novelists 
and poets identified with certain districts.) 

(e) “Роетв you ought to know.” (This idea was 
culled from a popular weekly.) 


In addition to the information derived from each 
sectional member reading his own magazine, and 


those of the other sections—and the children 
certainly scrutinise the latter very carefully !— 
together with his active participation іп (һе 


magazine’s compilation, the spirit of competition and 
friendly rivalry engendered are very useful for 
maintaining interest in the scheme. 

А record of marks awarded is kept by each 
sectional editor, and, if thought desirable, some 
small form of prize may be awarded at the end of 
each term to the section having obtained the highest 
number of marks for their magazine, 

Contributions are changed fortnightly, but, in 
order that a permanent record of outstanding work 
may be kept, it has been found useful to institute a 
*' Merit Book’’—a large, loose-leaf volume—in which 
the proud author is allowed to transcribe his out- 
standing effort. Of course, only original work of 
exceptional worth, selections being made by the 
teacher, is included in this book, and it 15 regarded 
as a great honour for a member of any section to 
have contributions accepted for this. The names of 
contributors and their number of appearances is 
indexed at the end of the book. 

No difficulty is experienced in getting every boy 
in the form to contribute. Even those to whom 
literature at first has only a lukewarm appeal take a 
ready delight in searching papers and books for 
items of a non-original nature. And such is the 
spirit of competition encouraged, many of these boys 
are soon producing work of their own for the journal. 


Right, “ Absolutely ” | 

It is the deplorable neglect of English that is the 
cause of the want of appreciation of the classics. 
This was the opinion expressed to the Classical 
Association at Hull by Mr. T. E. Jones. Boys’ 
ignorance of grammar was “аһвоішеіу appalling,” 
and he had never been able to understand why so 
much time was spent on French. It was of little 
educational value in a university career. Some 
people who got on Education Authorities regarded 
Greek as ''absolutely useless," Doubtless this is 
‘tabsolutely’’ true. 


SCHOOL THEATRICALS. 
Bv А PARENT. 

“I don't send my girls to school to waste their 
time doing plays for the hospital," said Mr. K. I 
myself once thought it a mistake for a school to 
undertake such plays, but now 1 am convinced that 
they give boys and girls valuable training, such as 
cannot be obtained in ordinary school work, and 
that the result is worth the time and trouble. 

А school well known to me has recently given a 
striking performance of a play with a caste of over 
one hundred girls. The girls have enjoyed it 
immensely, and their manner on thé stage is re- 
markably free from affectation and self-conscious- 


ness. Тһеу are learning to face an audience with 
confidence, and this, with a developing dramatic 
sense, will prove invaluable in later life. 

All who have speaking parts must learn to speak 
slowly and distinctly to be heard throughout a large 
hall. This intensive training in voice production 
leads to a better use of the mother tongue, and is 
a good preparation for public speaking. 

A good carriage is now usual as a result of the 
present-day games and gymnastics, but on the 
stage the emphasis is more on graceful movement 
in everyday actions. Thought must be given to the 
positions assumed in standing or in taking a seat, 
and it is necessary to consider how the attitudes 
and gestures appear to other people. No awkward 
or clumsy movement is permissible. 

Besides the training in clear speech and graceful 
movement, attention must be given to dressing each 
part. Тһе school uniform provides little scope to 
the girl with a flair for clothes, but here is her 
opportunity. 

She may design, cut out, and sew to her heart's 
content both for herself and for others. Wonder- 
fully good effects are obtained by simple means. 

Under the stimulus of the play and the desire to 
appear in suitable clothes, girls who have never be- 
fore shown interest in sewing will learn more of 
dressmaking in a week than in a long course of 
sewing lessons. 

When the play demands costumes of a special 
period, the study of the clothes worn and the style 
of wearing them, together with the customs of the 
period, gives a vivid picture of the people of the 
time. 

The inteligent appreciation of a good play, and 
of the work of the actors in it, is quite as much a 
part of a liberal education as the proper appreciation 
of good music, and the interest in play-acting 
awakened in these young people leads to an in- 
formed and sensible attitude towards the theatre 
generally. 
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THE WORK WAY. 
By Н. С. 5твар, Ph.D. Lond., Education Officer, Chesterfield. 


п. 


What are the essential features of work and play? 
Do they differ, and, if so, in what respects? 

Both are forms of activity, but work means 
activity directed to a remote end, while in play the 
activity is the end in itself. In play, the mind is 
constantly open to distractions, it always tends to 
follow the line of least effort. It is because it is so 
difficult to resist distractions that the capacity for 
work which man possesses is the greatest conquest 
that he has made in the course of his evolution. In 
the Garden of Eden one can live in the play way. 
And perhaps in some Utopia of the future we shall 
return to this blissful state. Bernard Shaw imagines 
such а state in “John Bull’s Other Island": “I 
dream of a world where work is play and play is life 
—three іп one and one іп three,” But he adds, ''It is 
the dream of a madman.” For weal or for woe the 
human race has been the one branch of the living 
world that has worked, and by work has raised 
itself above the beasts that perish. One of the re- 
cognised signs of a return to ancestral condition— 
of a “геуегсіоп to type''—is the incapacity for sus- 
tained effort or for active attention. УУе see this 
in the desire for novelty and in the desire—some- 
times overwhelming—to do ‘‘something else.” 

I would suggest that the difference between play 
and work is that one is based on instinct, while the 
other is based on intelligence and will. The animals 
all play—in fact, over and over again the zest of the 
animal in play is used as an argument for teaching 
the child through play. Of all the animals only man 
works of his own free will. I suggest, therefore, 
that the correct line to follow in our schools is to 
lead the children so that, from acting immediately 
so as to express desires of the moment, they shall 
come to work in order to achieve those more remote 
ends which their education should foster in them 
as their ideals. The acquisition of the tools of learn- 
ing is work—and nothing will disguise it. '"Though 
I speak with the tongues of men and angels and 
make no mention of arithmetic, it profiteth me no- 
thing," said Miss Wiggin. And learning the imme- 
diate application of the tools is work. When this is 
done, and because he has become a master of the 
tools through work, the child can become a crafts- 
man and enjoy the use of the tools as only a crafts- 
man can. Then, and not till then, can the work take 
on the spirit of play. He may become more—he 
may become the real artist. If in addition to his 


craftsmanship he has the added gift of vision, he 
may add to the truth or beauty or goodness of life. 
But freedom only comes after years of bondage. I 
do not want to see schools places from which joy 
and happiness are banned. І do think that the 
nature of much of what is called work in the world 
as now organised has led us to revolt from work and 
to attempt to underrate its value. What I do want 
to see in the schools is that spirit which leads the 
child to exclaim: ''I, too, will something make, 
and joy in the making." Surely we want those in 
the world to-day who can work for a remote end, 
who can dircct their course by principles, and who 
are not at the mercy of every passing whim and 
fancy. То fail to train the child to work deter- 
minedly for an end which is not immediately in front 
of him is to leave him to be *'a veritable slave of 
distracting influences." To such individuals quiet 
and seclusion are irksome and laborious, and the 
occupations that involve the absence of frequent 
distractions become tedious and unbearable. The 
love of change, which in the average man is occa- 
sional, is normal with them. Such individuals may 
be capable even to the point of genius, but the in- 
capacity for sustained effort renders their excep- 
tional gifts almost entirely without value. In short, 
"the abnormal liking for change and variety, for 
“Ше” (with a capital L) and noise, for the excite- 
ments of the music-hall, the race track, and the 
gambling table, is unmistakable evidence either of 
arrested development or of decay and degeneration. 
At the best the supports that hold the race to the 
plane of civilisation are frail and insecure enough. 
How hard it is to be civilised and how easy it is to 
be primitive is thoroughly appreciated by those who 
have slipped from the plane of humanity and are 
painfully struggling to climb back again. It is in 
times of material prosperity that this danger is most 
strenuously to be combated, for it is then that the 
innate desire for distraction most easily finds an 
outlet. This is perhaps why one finds in history 
that the seeds of national decay have frequently been 
sown in eras of great prosperity.” 

The capacity for work is the capacity for con- 
tinued effort in the attainment of some not imme- 
diate aim. It demands concentration and that per- 
manency of purpose which is the outcome of sound 
ideals and a determination to achieve them. А de- 
sire for activity is not in itself sufficient, for animals 
and savages possess this desire in a very marked 
degree. “Мої activity alone, but sustained and 
directed activity has been the keynote of human 
progress. Individually it has expressed itself in un- 
remitting efforts toward the attainment of a far-off 
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goal. Psychologically it means the subordination of 
inherited impulses to remote ends. In popular 
language it is the expression of 'will-power' or 
‘self-control.’ The man with a strong will is the 
man who can subordinate lower to higher motives; 
and lower and higher are correlative with the imme- 
diate and the remote, with instinct and with reason’’ 
(Bagley, “Тһе Educative Process’’). 

An effort of will always involves а struggle 
against a desire which is, generally speaking, the 
result of some situation in which the individual finds 
himself, arousing some instinct. It is the struggle 
against an impulse of a lower order, and such 
struggle can only have a successful outcome when 
the higher powers are brought into action by the 
will. The natural tendency of the individual, which 
is to react in accordance with the dictates of in- 
stinct, has to be inhibited, and the reaction has to 
be the outcome of that controlled and graded form 
of instinct which is commonly called intelligence. 
Sometimes it is a desire for inaction that has to be 
overcome. The desire ‘‘to do something else,’’ to 
flit from one desired form of activity to another as 
the butterfly flits from flower to flower, is usually 
latent, but the desire to do nothing at all is also 
frequently only too apparent. То devote attention 
to anything continuously means the waging of a 
battle in which laziness rather than indolence is the 
real enemy. This becomes more and more true as 
the years advance. ''Children are seldom ‘lazy,’ but 
they are normally and constitutionally indolent.’ 
They are not inactive—any teacher knows that the 
child who is not kept employed will find some 
occupation—but they are adverse to continued 
activity along a given line; this only comes after 
long and successful training. 

It is when the struggle against the impulses and 
tendencies which are calling for immediate expres- 
sion is most strenuous that the will is called into 
action. In our everyday life much social and moral 
conduct is the outcome of habit. We then say that 
it has become *''second nature." It should be noted 
that this implies that both instinctive behaviour 
(first nature) and behaviour due to habit (second 
nature) have something in common. Тһе common 
feature is, of course, that both of them are com- 
monly carried out without an act of will being in- 
vclved. Conduct based on habit may be valuable— 
it may mean that every routine daily activity does 
not mean an appeal to the reason. ІҒ habits are 
built up from rational bases, this is all to the good. 
But if they have never been the subject of thought 
by the individual, but are merely the outcome of 
social environment, they may be found to be seeds 
of conduct scattered on very stony ground when a 
period of stress comes. 

I assert, then, that it is not “а man's aim in life 
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to carry out the promptings of his instincts to do 
as he was born to do, to be natural.’’ Rather is it 
to use his instincts in the service of higher ends. 
And what are these higher ends? The personality 
must have a number of goals outside of itself, and 
yet which employ all the forces of self. Education 
is such a transmutation of self as will bring forth 
all its potential powers for good and eliminate all 
its potential powers for bad. А recent article has 
suggested, on the analogy of Ruskin's ‘‘Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,” seven lamps of Education. 
These are worship, reverence, work, leisure, 
discipline, obedience, and service. These lamps 
should indeed light up the life of the educated man. 
I suggest that a gospel of true work in the school 
is in no way incompatible with happiness and real 
јоу. Nay; I would go further. I would say that 
unless there is a developing sense of the value of 
work in the growing child, he is going to miss the 
greatest happiness in life. He has powers given him 
to use; give him the opportunity to use them. He 
should develop ideals; give him the tools and the 
will with which to translate them into realities. 


“Науе we not all 
Some pure ideal of a noble life 
That once seemed possible? Did we not hear 
A flutter of its wings, and feel it near, 
And just within our reach? It was. And yet 
We lost it in this daily jar and fret, 
And now live idle in a vague regret.” 


We до not want our pupils to have ‘‘vague re- 
grets” of an ineffective life. The younger genera- 
tion must be taught that it is fatal to attempt to 
live on the far from inexhaustible resources of pre- 
vious generations. They have fresh fields to con- 
quer for succeeding generations, and to conquer 
them involves the ability to work, As Carlyle says: 
"All true work is sacred; in all true work there is 
something of divineness. Labour, wide as the earth, 
has its summit in Heaven." We want each of our 
pupils to be 
““Опе who has never turned his back, but marched 

breast forward. 

Never doubted clouds would break. 

Never dreamed, though right were  worsted, 

wrong would triumph; 

Held we fail to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake.” 

Our ideals are the ideals which our pupils will 
unconsciously adopt. If, in our schools and classes, 
there is a high ideal of the value of real service ¿nd 
work, our pupils will go out into the world fired with 
the same ideal. It is a great responsibility for us 
all. 

“Мау the task be honestly done when the night 


comes, and may the steward deal kindly with the 
labourer. ” 
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INDIVIDUAL WORK IN THE SPECIAL SCHOOL. 
By бли B. Harris, N.F.U. 


III. Number. 


In teaching Number to mentally defective children 
every step must be practical. The child must gain 
his ideas by handling material and doing exactly the 
‘same thing in the same way for perhaps scores of 
times until finally his mind registers the practical 
aspect of the work. Then the ''prop'' can be re- 
moved. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, his number train- 
ang should consist of :— 

(a) Counting to twenty, and as far beyond as 
possible. | 
(b) Understanding the composition of ten. 

(c) Understanding simple addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division, and be able 
to apply his knowledge practically. 

(d) Understanding the four compound rules. 

(e) Understanding multiplication tables as far 
as he has the ability. 

(f Having practical knowledge of weights 
and measures used in his everyday life. 


These stages can be attempted successfully with 
"the higher grade defective: the lower grade type 
-accomplishes some of them. 

The stages are taught as follows :— 

(a) COUNTING : 

(1) The child counts any material—counters, 
beads, sticks, marbles. 

(2) He builds up the Montessori Long Stair. 

(3) He fills the Montessori counting boxes, 
associating number and figure. Не also learns 
to make the figures by tracing with finger and 
thumb round sand-paper figures (cut out and 
pasted on to cardboard by the teacher). 

(4) He plays with the Montessori solid insets, 
building up a concrete idea of numbers with ten 
as their basis. 


((b) ComPosITION OF TEN: 
This is taught with the Montessori solid insets. 

(1) The child starts with the inset box empty. 
He puts in one inset. He then adds another 
one and writes down 1+1=2. To the two he 
adds another one and then writes 2+1=3. He 
continues this until he finds practically 9+ 1 = 10. 
Не continues this daily until he can answer 
little practical questions on the work. 

(2) He now subtracts 1 from all the numbers 
Чо 10, writing down his results. 

то—1= 9; 9—1- 8. 

(3) When this is understood mentally, he adds 
and subtracts 2 and 3 in the same way. 

(4) He now, with the insets, finds out the 
‘composition of то (first by addition, then by 
subtraction). 


2+8=10; 
9--1 = 8, 


1+9= 10; 
10-1 -0; 
(с) бімрік Rurzs: 

The child still uses material such as Tillich's 
bricks (planned on the basis of the Long Stair) or 
sticks (which he can make into bundles of ten). 

Cards, made by the teacher, hanging on the walls 
of the class-room, are graded as follows :— 

(1) Simple addition sums—three lines—units 
and tens (one ten made in the second half of the 
card). 

(2) Simple addition—three lines—units and 
tens (two tens made in the second half of card). 

(3) Simple subtraction, without taking over a 
ten until the second half of card. 

(4) Simple subtraction, taking a ten. 

(5) Simple multiplication (units and tens) to 
be multiplied by 2, 3, 4, or 5 (according to 
which child is using the card). 

(6) Simple division sums (on basis of above). 

(4) Compounp RULEs: 

Cards made by the teacher; cardboard money is 
used until the child has a mental grasp. 

(1) Addition (three lines) of £ s. 
shillings made until second half of card. 

(2) Addition—three lines—making 1 or 2 shil- 
lings, 1 or 2 ten-shilling notes; and 1 or 2 
pounds. 

(3) Subtraction without taking over a shilling 
until the last part of card. 

(4) Subtraction taking over from the shil- 
lings, ten-shilling notes, and pounds. 

(5) Division on the same lines as above. 

N.B.—To say that 20s. = Дт is too difficult for the 
child. Teach 1os.=1 ten-shiling note: 2 ten- 
shilling notes=%1. 

(е) MULTIPLICATION TABLES : 

These are built up by degrees as soon as the child 
understands simple addition and subtraction without 
the concrete. 

He places two counters on the table and writes 
1Х2--2. Не places another two, writing 2х2 = 4. 
After he has finished the table, he takes his squared 
exercise book and writes and draws as follows :— 


mm 


c ее 


Thus he has a complete record of the table and not 
just a meaningless jumble of figures. 

He learns other tables in the same way. The 
higher grade defective learns up to four or five times 
table. 


d. No 
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MNEMONICS. 
Bv W. SHEPHERD. 

Án average child cannot easily remember a date, 
but when the remembrance of useful dates is made 
incidental to something bearing a strong child- 
interest, remembrance is natural and automatic, for 
resistance is reduced to a minimum. 

This is illustrated by the success of the teacher 
who recently ‘‘invented’’ the game of ‘‘Date 
Tickets." Scrap books were given to the pupils, 
and whenever they obtained a tram-ticket, the 
number on which corresponded with a memorable 
date in history, they stuck it in their albums and 
wrote a few words on the event beside it. А prize 
was awarded periodically for the best book. 
` А method I once devised for helping children to 
retain notions about individual characters in history 
was to write all the different Christian names of the 
pupils on the board, adding a number of common 
ones belonging to the other sex, and telling them 
the meanings of the names. Оп one occasion, the 
object was to find the character in history who most 
belied his name. Тһе winning answer was, I 
believe, King John (''the Grace of the Lord”). The 
meanings of ordinary names can usually be found in 
the appendix of a dictionary, and are frequently 
listed іп table-books and handy reference books. 

Another useful device for enabling youngsters to 
remember dates and formula is to set them to work 
to invent rhyming mnemonics. Тһе point indicated 
here is that the mnemonic itself is not nearly so 
effective in fixing the fact in the mind as is the pro- 
cess of devising the mnemonic. To drive facts 
effectually into the child-mind, we must attack 
obliquely. Or rather, we must provoke the child to 
make its own attack. 

Mnemonics, of course, are useful on occasion, but 
not equally so to all types of mind. Іп addition to 
the usual rhymes regarding such things as spelling 
rules, one or two interesting couplets have been 
devised, and used with success, in connection with 
various formule. For instance, the first fourteen 
figures of the value of pt are indicated by the number 
of letters in each of the following words, taken in 
order :— 

“How I wish I could recollect, of circle round, 
Тһе exact relation Arximedes found."' 

(3:1415926535895 . . -) 

With regard to the parts of speech, I was surprised 
at the number of boys, aged about ten, who suc- 
ceeded in constructing passable sentences each of 
eight words, and each containing one word only of 
each part of speech, Try it! Children’s minds are 
quicker than ours, and it is not nearly so easy as it 
looks. I give an example below :— 

“АҺ! Keep always near him and the бор!” 


AMONG THE ROCK DWELLERS. 
Ву M. L. BROOKE. 

Among the barnacles that spread themselves over 
rocks left uncovered by the tides are sundry lumps 
which look like firm jelly or soft indiarubber, and 
others of extremely soft substance. The firmer ones 
incline to the shape of an irregular hemisphere and 
are coloured red, brown, or green. 

These are sea anemones of the species known as 
Blue Beadlets (Actinea mesembryanthemum), which 
may be seen also in the rock pools, where they may 
have opened to show a ring of clustered tentacles, 
supported upon a short pillar, and ornamented 
between that and the tentacles by a ring of what 
appear like turquoise beads. Тһе tentacles vary in 
length, are pencil-shaped, formed of marvellously 
thin membrane, and are generally translucent. 
They border a flat disk, with a dilatable opening in 
the centre, which is the mouth. This leads to a 
digestive cavity, which, after extracting the useful 
juices of the food, ejects them by the same orifice. 
These tentacles are sensitive, and gather particles 
of food, living or dead, which they seize and pack 
into the mouth ; if the size of the food be sufficiently 
large this may close, and the top of the pillar may 
also close. Thus the anemone takes оп its hemi- 
spherical appearance. 

The beautiful orange disk (Sagartia venusta) is 
common only in a few localities. Its pure white 
tentacles crown a pillar and disk of orange in 
striking contrast. 

Even more lovely is the Plumose (Actinolobia 
dianthus), for the edge of its disk expands into a 
frill which is covered with numberless fine tentacles 
of flesh colour, buff, or white. 

Varieties are numerous though not easy to find, 
since they are apt to shrink and alter their shape 
when closed, and often lurk in dark corners. 

The Sea-gooseberry (Pleurobranchia pileus) is а 
small jelly-fish, many of which are thrown on the 
shore in late spring as the tide goes out. It feeds 
upon small crustaceans, seizing them with its two 
fringed tentacles, many times its own length. When 
these are not in use they are drawn back into 
cavities on either side of the mouth. 

Acorn Barnacles (Balanus porcatus) often cover 


the rocks as.far as the ordinary high-water mark, 


and, when the tide is out, have an inert and lifeless 
appearance. But when they are placed in sea-water 
and examined through a strong lens they soon show 
life. Their valves will be seen to open, a dozen 
feathered limbs are out-thrust, curled over, and 
sharply withdrawn, and this method of food-gather- 
ing is continuously repeated. 
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EDUCATION IN 1929. 


The Board's Report for the year ended December 
31 last is a more than usually interesting document, 
for it appears at a time when the State system of 
education is in labour and everybody is curious 
about the expected offspring. Conception took place 
some long time ago, and was following its normal 
course when the decision to raise the school-leaving 
age next year altered the complexion of affairs some- 
what. Тһе decision was announced in July, 1929. 
September saw the issue of Circular 1404, and 


Local Education Authorities have been hard at work 
studying the best modes of making the arrange- 
ments they were called upon to carry out. They are 
still at it, and the Report for 1930 will be eagerly 
awaited for the view it will give the public of the 
results of these enormous activities. 

А mere cursory glance through the pages of this 
Report for 1929 gives the impression that re- 
organisation is the order of the day, and that there 
is an atmosphere of great optimism for the future. 
In elementary education very considerable progress 
in reorganisation in accordance with the principles 
of the Hadow Report has been made. Іп March, 
1929, there were 1,103 departments down for re- 
modelling, а number almost exactly double the 
number for 1927. Апа actually from then down to 
December, 1929, no less than 807 of these 1,103 
«lepartments have been ''reorganised." At this rate 
December, 1930, should show some really surprising 
figures. lf the statistical tables—the Report is com- 
bined with the Board's Annual Statistics—be looked 
into, it will be found that there were on March 31, 
1929, 883 senior departments in existence (boys, 
girls, and mixed), with 209,899 pupils; a year be- 
fore there were only 718, with 174,574 pupils. This 
regrouping of schools and scholars is a heavy task, 
and, of course, in the rural areas the difficulties are 
far more imposing than in towns, but the Board 
seems confident that they will be overcome. 

1929 was a year of great building activity. Up 
to March 31 approved expenditure on new schools 
and improvements amounted to nearly £4,4,300,000— 
plans for 151 new Council Schools were approved, 
and for improving and enlarging 765 others. These 
figures do not include the ‘‘voluntary’’ improve- 
ments and additions. Nearly half the schools on 
the black lists have been dealt with. Тһе number 
of classes of fifty and more has been reduced. On 
March 31, 1928, there were 16,686 of them. Оп 
March 31, 1929, there were 10,883. “Тһе Board 
have reason for hoping that, as the large amount 
of additional accommodation now being provided 
becomes available, senior classes with more than 
50 pupils (there were 514 in 1929) will shortly be 


finally eliminated, and that there will be a further 
substantial advance towards the realisation of the 
Board's policy of limiting all classes for pupils over 
eleven to not more than forty on the registers.” 
Progress in secondary education is not on such 
a scale as marks the elementary. But, of course, it 
must be borne in mind, in comparing the two, that 
the need for improvement and extension is greater 
in the latter if ''a secondary education for all’’ is 
the ideal. The number of pupils in schools recog- 
nised for grant was on October 1, 1929, 401,505 
(212,903 boys, 188,602 girls). The number admitted 
was 90,906, but as this includes over 6,000 
transfers, actually the ‘‘intake’’ of secondary 
schools on the grant list is reduced to 84,385. 
If the number of recognised secondary schools 
(whether grant-aided ог not) be considered, 
then the number of pupils in secondary schools was 
465,294. The number of schools added to the grant 
list up to October, 1929, was twelve, making the 
total 1,350. All but three of these make provision 
for free places in compliance with the Board’s re- 
quirements; 25 per cent. of the admissions in the 
previous year for most of them (1,195). The total 
number of free places on October 1, 1929, was 
164,287, an increase of 6,957. There is included 
in this chapter a report by the Secondary Schools 
Examination Council which contains some interest- 
ing results of the School Certificate Examinations. 
Chapter 3 of the Report is concerned with con- 
tinuation, technical, and commercial schools, and 
here is to be seen perhaps one of the most valuable 
results of the Board’s guiding hand and encourage- 
ment. It is gratifying to read the comments made 
by an American observer writing on engineering 
education. He says: ‘‘The distinctive excellences of 
British technical education stand forth clearly. . . . 
The value of the type of evening technical instruc- 
tion, covering the entire range of industry and given 
on a nation-wide basis, is incalculably great. 
Britain is easily first in the world in training of this 
character." That this type of education is growing 
in the appreciation of people of all classes is proved 
by the numbers of persons over sixteen of both sexes 
who attend the classes and the number of new in- 
stitutions which are growing up all over the country. 
One interesting development is the institution of 
courses for apprentices like those in operation at 
Coventry and Manchester. At both places the Local 
Education Authority has been in active co-operation 
with the industry concerned, and it is this kind of 
co-partnership between industry and education that 
is becoming so increasingly common. There is 
ample evidence to show that Local Authorities are 
everywhere ready to meet the reasonable demands 
for classes from new groups of would-be students. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


London University Records. 

The total number of candidates for all examina- 
tions of London University last year was 36,633. 
In the previous year it was 34,941. ІП 1913 it was 
11,937. Candidates for degrees numbered 3,946, 
2,458 of whom were internal students. There are 
now 10,200 internal students, as compared with 
9,886 last year and 4,950 in 1914. These are a few 
of the figures given at the University's Presenta- 
tion Day Ceremony at the Albert Hall last month. 


The Queen at Deptford. 

The Rachel McMillan College at Deptford, the 
foundation stone of which was laid by Lady Astor 
last November, was opened last month by the 
Queen. Тһе college, thanks to Lord and Lady 
Astor, starts free of debt. Lady Astor said that 
she had realised how essential the work was. She 
had been a very successful beggar; no one had been 
safe who had come to her house, and she was deeply 
grateful to that unfortunate man her husband. 


University Grants Inoreased. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has announced 
that the £1,550,000 voted to Universities and 
University Colleges is to be increased by 4,250,000 
a year for five years. It was in November last that 
Mr. Snowden received a deputation which urged the 
need of the universities for an increased annual 
grant. This is the Chancellor’s reply. 

Thirty Years Ago. 

Dr. P. B. Ballard gave the Conference on New 
Ideals in Education at their recent meeting in 
Oxford a few reminders of what the elementary 
school was like only thirty years ago. The 
discipline of the Infants’ School, he said, was a 
replica of what it was in the Senior School; the work 
was the same, though in smaller doses. The 
children sat like so many sponges to absorb informa- 
tion. One motto in a boys’ school was : ''When you 
are asked a question, answer immediately "—swhich 
could only mean ''Don't stop to think." We сег- 
tainly have moved a little during these years. 


American Schoolboys’ Visit. 

А party of twenty American ‘‘private’’ school 
boys are coming to England this month. The party 
will visit Cheltenham, Rugby, and Bedford schools, 
among others. А return visit to America next 
spring of а party of English public school boys will 
be organised by Mr. H. W. Liddle, head of Bedford 
Modern School. 

School Age Abroad. 

The President of the Board informed the Duchess 
of Atholl that in Norway, where school attendance 
is compulsory beyond fourteen, school age begins 
at seven. In Switzerland it begins at six or seven, 


according to the Canton; in the United States at 
six, seven, or eight according to the State. In 
Austria, France, Germany, and Italy it is six; in 
Denmark, Holland, and Poland it is seven. 


Berkshire Opinion. 


Berkshire Education Committee has resolved nem. 
con. that now was not the time for raising the schoot 
age “іп view of the heavy financial burdens т- 
volved.” The resolution expressed the opinion that 
the sudden demand for a large number of additional 
tcachers was likely to result in lowering the standard 
of efficiency. Mr. J. W. Walker, who moved the 
resolution, said the cost of the new scheme would 
be £70,000. Assuming a Government Grant of 
£35,000 it would mean an additional rate of 8d. or 
od. in the Ж 


Head Masters Moving. 
Mr. R. K. Davis, M.A., has been appointed Head 


Master of Magdalen College School in succession 
to Mr. C. E. Brownrigg, M.A., who for thirty 
years out of the forty-two during which he has been 
in the school has been Head Master. Mr. Davis 
is at present Head Master of Birkenhead School. 
Another Head Master who will shortly leave one 
headship for another is Mr. S. Gammon, Head of 
Windsor County School, who has been appointed 
Head of the new County School at Beckenham. 


А Benefactor of Education. 


A munificent benefactor of education has died in 
the person of Thomas Robinson Ferens. Son of a 
local miller at Shildon, Durham, he began work at 
thirteen in the mineral department of the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway. His great gift to Hull was 
the founding of University College, with the sum of 
£250,000. With the gift from the Hull citizens оп 
his eightieth birthday, he endowed the first Chair in 
the University. Two years later, in 1929, he gave 
a further £22,000. ‘‘Farringtons,’’ the Wesleyan 
Methodist School at Chislehurst, Leys School, Cam- 
bridge, and Kingswood School were all the 
recipients of benefactions from him. 


Secondary School Regulations. 

The revised Secondary Schools Regulations issued 
last month, to take effect from August 1, 1930, 
make 50 per cent. of the admissions in the previous 
year the limit for the number of free places instead 
of 40 per cent. Nineteen years is also substituted for 
eighteen in Article 17 (a), (ii) and (iii). 

А June Conference. 

The fifty-sixth Annual Conference of the Associa- 
tion of Head Mistresses will be held at the Croydon 
High School on June 13 and 14. Тһе Council of 
the Girls’ Public Day School Trust will give а 
garden party in the school grounds on June 13. 
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UNIVERSITY ОЕ LONDON PRESS, LTD. 
THE ACTIVE FRENCH COURSE 


By FRANK A. НЕОССОСК, Docteur és Lettres, М.А. 
With Illustrations by GLADYS M. REES, M.A. 


This is а complete course in four years, designed to bring a pupil nearly up to the level of a First 
School Examination; it provides all the grammar in general use, accompanied by a 
representative vocabulary. | 
* Excellent exercises. Тһе arrangement of the work is perfect.''—Schoolmaster. 
** Altogether, this excellent work should prove both interesting and profitable.''—Scottísh Educational Journal. 


FIRST YEAR PUPIL'S BOOK. 2e. 64. THIRD YEAR PUPIL'S BOOK. Зе. 
SECOND YEAR PUPIL'S BOOK. 2s. 9d. TEACHERS'BOOK, FIRST YEAR. 1s. 6d. 
Write for Illustrated Prospectus. 


AN ENGLISH COURSE FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


; By ERNEST J. KENNY, Author оѓ“ A New Course in English Composition.” 
Intended for the use of Pupils who are preparing for The School Certificate Examination and other 


examinations of the same type. Including many fresh and original exercises. Зв. 64. 
** The instructions and exercises are excellent and varied.''—Netw Schoolmaster. 
““ Sound teaching . . should prove very useful.’’—Schoolmaster. 


A FIRST CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS 
By ARTHUR BROOKS, B.Sc. (Lond.) 


A first-year Course for Secondary Schools, illustrated 
with drawings and half-tone plates. 2s. 9d. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE 


By C. B. THURSTON, B.Sc., 
Geography Master, Kilburn Grammar School. 
A complete survey of the Geography and Economic 
resources of the Empire. Suitable for Matriculation 
Classes. Тһе new edition includes up-to-date trade 
statistics and many specially prepared maps. Se. 
A SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 


А PRACTICAL COURSE OF PRECIS WRITING 
By ARTHUR BROOKS, B.Sc. (Lond.) 


By E. M. PALSER, M.A. 


СУРУ uU Umum (У ССРУ 27У ACC CC NUCCXYeceecMCmuECCSEmCMxESeCC GIC GC ue 


A modern course in Précis Writing designed to meet the 

needs of students sitting for the School Leaving Certificate. 
Book I. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d., limp cloth, 2s. 3d. 
Book II. Cloth boards, 2s., limp cloth, 1s. 10d. 
Book III. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


A NEW COURSE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
By ERNEST J. KENNY 

A practical handbook for the classroom based on many 
years' teaching experience. 2s. 6d. 

“ Full of stimulating suggestions.” — London Head 
Teacher. 

“1 hope Mr. Kenny's book will soon be found in every 
school.''—Schoolmistress. 

“А book of great value in the teaching of English.''— 
Schoolmaster. 


8-2». Prospectus with full contents on application. 


This volume deals with that part of Chemistry which is 
usually studied in Secondary Schools during the two 
years preceding a First Examination. Se. 


MECHANICS AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS 
Ву W. О. HILLS, B.Sc. 
These books provide the necessary link between Theo- 
retical and Practical Mechanics to meet the modern 
requirements of Matriculation and General Schools Ex- 
aminations. 
Part Г. New edition. 4s. 
Also bound complete. 8s. 6d. 


Part II. Ss. 


University of London Press, Ltd, 10 & 11 Warwick Lane, London, Е.С.4. 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 
Mutual Service in Schools.* 


In a modest pamphlet of sixteen pages, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Dauntesey, C.B., a member of the 
Dorset Education Committee, has outlined a scheme 
which I find extremely interesting and attractive. 
He is impressed by the need for training children 
in qualities which make for good citizenship in 
general, and these qualities he would foster by 
methods which are alreadv known to our public 
schools, although they have rarely been tried in 
public elementary schools. 

The plan is based on the House System, and it 
has alreadv been tried and found successful in 
several schools in the West Country. I am con- 
fident that it will be no less successful in other 
districts, for it rests on sound principles and turns 
a school into a social unit, with members working 
together under leaders for the advantage of the 
whole body. 

The organisation is simple enough. The Head 
Teacher divides the school into ‘‘Houses,’’ each 
with a distinctive name, its own colour and badges 
to be worn by all members, and a shield to carry 
the ‘‘House Motto.” The number of Houses de- 
pends on the size of the school, and each House 
includes pupils of all ages. 

Next come the Teams, each with its own 
Leader. In each class there are as many Teams as 
there are Houses in the school, so that we have each 
House represented by one Team in each class. 

There are details which I need not elaborate here, 
hut the entire machinery is designed to give prac- 
tice in leadership, to demonstrate the value of team- 
work, and to encourage the pupils to do their best 
in conduct, work, and games. This they do, not for 
personal glory, but for the good of their Team, 
House, and School.  Prefects and Team Leaders 
gain valuable practice in leadership and in the exer- 
cise of responsibility and helpfulness towards their 
Juniors. Тһе pamphlet shows how this may be 
done, and offers many hints based on experience. 
As the result of my own inquiries I am satisfied that 
the “Миша! Service’ method does promote 
vigorous interest in the corporate life of the school, 
and simplifies in a remarkable way many problems 
of discipline and control. Тһе school becomes a 
social institution and a training ground for the best 
kind of citizenship. | 

I hope that Lieutenant-Colonel Dauntesey's plan 
will receive the careful consideration of all teachers. 

SELIM MILES. 
* The ''Mutual Service" Method in Education. (ad. net. 


Silas Birch, Ltd., 23 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C.1.) 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 
THE Science or Livinc: by Alfred Adler. 
Allen and Unwin.) 

As the psvchologv of Dr. Freud is centred upon 
psycho-analysis, usually considered to be a search 
after hidden sex-impulses working in the uncon- 
scious, so is Dr. Adler's system of psychology, as 
set forth in his many books, centred upon an idea 
as simple, or more simple. И is the idea of the 
inferiority complex, and this is the main subject of 
study in ''Individual Psychology." That title, at 
first glance, does not seem to fit, but it is more 
accurate than such titles usually are. We live in a 
world of dualisms, harmonious or conflicting: 
matter and mind, living and non-living, the dualism 
of sex. Among these is one that we do not con- 
stantly see in terms of the two separate elements, 
but more commonly in a rather confused fusion— 
man as a social animal, and man as an individual. 
In essence, when we consider man in terms of mind. 
we have to deal with the millions of homo sapiens. 
each unit living a life of the mind that 1$ individual, 
incommunicable, and lonely. This self-lfe within 
we sometimes cherish and sometimes try to escape. 
But, howcver much we may belong to the herd, 
however much we птау live a life of community with 
others, the core of the mind (the essential self, per- 
haps) is for ever apart. 

Dr. Adler sees man, in his early infancy, 
dominated and guided, thwarted in this direction 
and turned towards that direction, by the controlling 
lords of life, the adults of this overpowering world— 
father, mother, relations, friends, and, later, а 
host of other awe-inspiring and powerful adults. 
Through such an environment all of us enter the 
world. What wonder, then, if we begin our know- 
ledge of that world with a sense of inferiority—we, 
so helpless, weak, dependent, surrounded by demi- 
gods whose ways for long remain inexplicable to us! 
If and when we rebel and assert ourselves, and if 
indeed we end as conquerors and dominators in the 
world of Man, is not that very victory born as a 
reaction from the inferiority complex with which 
we began? To every action in the domain of physics 
there is an equal and contrary reaction. То 
every action in the domain of the mind there are 
reactions equal, greater or less, as we see them 
А super-man might be able to see these reactions 
totalling to an invariable equality, like the action 
and reaction of physics; but as we normally sce 
the plav of mind-forces, it is not so. 

This book is an admirable introduction and sum- 
mary of Individual Psychology, which one might 
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SOME USEFUL EDITIONS for ње 1931 EXAMINATIONS 


STANDARD 
ENGLISH CLASSICS SERIES 


А cloth-bound annotated edition. 
ARNOLD Sohrab and Rustum (with other poems) 135 pages. 


ші: r Nodi on Conciliation with Amcrica 224 pages. 


CARLYLE Essay on Burns 109 pages. 2s. 
ELIOT Silas Marner 282 pages. 3s. 
GOLDSMITH She Stoops to Conquer 114 pages. 2s. Ód. 
LAMB Essays of Elia (First Series) 338 pages. 3s. 


MACAULAY England in 1685 (Chapter 111 of History of 
Engiand) 176 pages. 2s. 6d. 


MACAULAY Essay on Addison 130 pages. 2s. 34. 


MILTON L’Allegro, ІІ Penseroso, Comus, and Lyoidas 181 
pages. 2s. 3d. | 
| 
j 


MILTON Paradise Lost Books I and ІІ, and Lycidas 195 
pages. 2s. Ód. 

POPE Rape of the Lock and Other Poems 185 pages. 2s. 6d, 
SCOTT Quentin Durward 342pages. 3s. Ód. 
SCOTT Ivanhoe 615 pages. 3s. 6d. 
TENNYSON Idylils of the King 231 pages. 
THACKERAY Henry Esmoad 600 pates. 


2s. 64. 
3s. 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL MODERN 
LANGUAGE SERIES (French) 


CORNEILLE Le Cid With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. 178 pages. 2s. 9d. 


CORNEILLE Polyeucte, Martyr With Introduc- 


175 pages. 3. 3d. 

DAUDET  Tartarin de Tarascon With Notes and 
Vocabulary. 204 pages. 3s. 34. 

LA FONTAINE Опе Hundred Fables With Notes 

and Vocabulary. 201 pages. 2s. 9d. 

MERIMEE Colomba With Introduction, Notes, | 
and Vocabulary. 244 pages. 3s. 3d. 

MOLIERE L'Avare With Introduction, Notes, aud | 
Vocabulary. 140 pages. 2e. 9d. 

MOLIÉRE Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 215 pages. 2s. 9d. 

MOLIÉRE Lee Précicuses Ridicules With Intro- 


duction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 238 pages. 3s. 34. 


RACINE Andromeque With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. 172 pages. 2s. 9d. 


SAINTE-BEUVE Selected Essays With Introduc- 
tion, Bibliography, and Notes. 118 pages. 3s. 3d. 


SEVIGNE Letters of Madame de 214 pages. 
3s. 6d. А 
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A complete list of publications in English and Modern Lauguages- will be 
Books scnt for the examination of tcachers. 
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THE NEW 
HUDSON SHAKESPEARE 


Placed first on the list of recommended annotated 
editions of Shakespeare in the A.M.A. memorandum 
on the Teaching of English, this scholarly and attractive 
edition is widely used in upper forms. 

Each volume 2s. 6d. The following are included: 


As You Like It Merchant of Venice 


OSS. 


Coriolanus Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Hamlet Much Ado About Nothing 
Henry IV, Part 1 Othello 
Henry IV, Part II Richard II 
Henry V Richard III 
Julius Caesar Tempest 
King Lcar Twelfth Night 
Macbeth 
SIDNEY  Defensc of Poesy Edited by A. S: 
Cook. 148 pages. 4s. 6d. net. 


INTERNATIONAL MODERN 
LANGUAGE SERIES (Spanish) 


BAZAN Pascual López 


ESPRONCEDA El Estudiante de Salamanca and 
Other Selections With Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. 218 pages. Зе. 6d. 


GALDOS Бойа Perfecta With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. 284 pages. 5s. 
SIERRA El Palacio Triste and 


BENAVENTE Ganarse la Vida With Introduc- 
tion, Exercises, and Vocabulary. 153 pages. 3e. 3d. 


(German) 


FREYTAG Die Journalisten 
Notes, and Vocabulary. 


GOETHE Egmont 
327 pages. 4s. Ód. 


GOETHE Hermano und Dorothea With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 304 pages. 5s. 


ROBERTSON Selections from the Correspondence 
between Schiller and Goethe With Introduction 
and Notes. 259 pages. 48. 


With Notes. 337 pages. 


With Introduction, 
256 pages. 3s. 34. 


With Introduction and Notes. 


СММ AND COMPANY LTD., 7 Queen Square, London, W.C.1 
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call, in all respect, Adlerism. For Dr. Adler stands 
with Jung and Freud as an outstanding exponent 
of a considered system. In а sense, he represents 
a reaction from Freud's sex-proportioning. 

The book is not too long nor the style too difficult 
for the semi-casual reader. Dr. Mairet’s clear 
Introduction gives additional explication. And 
teachers, at least, will learn more from Adler than 
from Freud in respect of a psychology that will be 
as a silent guide and help in their work. R. J. 


English. 

INTERMEDIATE ТЕХТ-Воок or ENGLISH LITERATURE : 
by A. J. Wyatt, M.A., and A. S. Collins, 
Ph.D., M.A. (8s. 6d. Univ. Tutorial Press.) 

Much has been said against examinations, but per- 
haps there is no charge more serious or more easily 
vindicated than that of encouraging the production 
of innumerable text-books; books written with no 
higher purpose than that of arming the young reader 
for the fray, not of life, but of the examination 
room. 

In English literature, books of this kind can hardly 
escape turning aside the student from the paths of 
righteousness, and leading him into the well-trodden 
paths of ‘‘schools’’ and ‘‘movements,’’ of scrappy 
biography and stereotyped criticism, and so killing 
whatever latent powers of criticism and apprecia- 
tion, not to speak of affection and creation, he may 
chance to possess. 

But so long as we have examinations, so long 
will these books persist and multiply. This present 
volume serves its purpose well enough, and will no 
doubt be popular among students reading for 
university examinations in English. P. M. G. 


SWINBURNE’S ATALANTA IN CALYDON : edited by J. Н. 
Blackic. (1s. gd. Macmillan.) 

SPENSER’S FAERIE Queen, Book I: edited by С. N. 
Pocock. (Dent.) 

STAMMERING : by Elsie Fogerty. (2s. 6d. net. Allen 
and Unwin.) 

A Рвлстіслі, Course or Precis Writinc, Book Ш: 
by E. M. Palser. (3s. 6d. Univ. of London 
Press.) 

Among the many excellent series of English texts 
now on the market, Macmillan's English Literature 
Series and Dent's King's Treasuries have justly 
carned a wide popularity, and we welcome these 
further volumes. 

In his preface to ''Atalanta," the editor talks 
sound common sense when he savs һе wishes to 915- 
courage the view that poetry is an easy recreation 
to be lightly skimmed over with a minimum of 
trouble. Reading poetry, he goes on to say, 1s an 
arduous task, but one which well repays the trouble 
given to it. | uu E 

Miss Fogerty's book on stammering is a little 


volume of sixty-four pages, giving some account of 
how stammering develops, and some practical exer- 
cises for its cure. Miss Fogerty's success as a 
speech trainer is well known, and anything she 
has to say on the subject is of value. 

This third book of Mr. Palser's course of précis 
writing is specially suited to the needs of those who 
are entering for advanced examinations connected 
with the universities or the Civil Service. It gives 
many illustrations of worked examples and is likely 
to be a most helpful volume. P. M. G. 


А NEW ENcLisH Course, Book I: by Frank Jones, 
B.A. (2s. Blackie.) 

Is it possible nowadays for anyone to enlighten 
us as to '*Matter and Method” in a ‘‘First English 
Book''? Once again we are reminded of Macbeth's 
protest to the ghostly procession of kings, and 
Tennyson's “Вгоок.” 

However, it must in fairness be admitted that this 
is a very helpful and useful little book. It is intended 
for pupils of 11-12 years of аре in central and 
secondary schools, and is concerned mainly with the 
outlines of functional grammar. The subject mat- 
ter is well and clearly put and there is a large 
number of suitable exercises. We agree with Mr. 
Jones that a certain minimum of formal grammar 
is essential—particularly for those who are learning 
a foreign language—and that its neglect is to bc 
deplored. Teachers who are not yet suited—if in- 
deed such there be—will find this book at least as 


good as any other we have scen on similar lines. 
J. W. B. A. 


PaGES FROM Mark Twain: by J. Compton, М.А. 
(2s. Harrap.) 

This is a well-chosen selection, including extracts 
from “Тот Sawyer," ''Huckleberry Finn," “A 
Tramp Abroad," and other works by this author. 
The book should make a very popular reader for 
schoolboys. J. W. B. A. 
Tue Story or ENGLISH LITERATURE: by Edward 

Albert, М.А. (25. 6d. Collins’ Clear-Type 
Press.) | 

A book with this title might possess many admir- 
able qualities, and yet prove more or less of a bore 
to youthful readers. Мг. Albert, however, makes 
no attempt to present a formal ‘‘History of English 
Literature," but simply aims at interesting young 
people in the best books of the language and their 
authors. Any boy or girl who finds this book 
uhattractive would, we think, Ье very hard to please. 
The numerous illustrations in line and colour descrve 
a special word of praise. . . . We can specially re- 
commend this book for the use of young people 
from 11-14. Тһе amount of addas сш with 

j rovided is practically negligible 
gud pane EIS W. B. A. 
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New Publications are indicated by an Asterisk. 


"THE DISCOVERY OF POETRY 


Ву Р.Н. B. Lyon, M.A., Rector of Edinburgh Academy. 
2s. 6d. 


In itself а masterly piece of literary criticism, this book sets out to 
penetrate the mind of the poct, to sec what he is trying to do, and how 
he does it. [t is of infinite interest and value to children, and a valuable 
introduction to poetry. 


"OLD PLAYS FOR 
MODERN PLAYERS 


Selected and Modernised Бу W. D. Parry, M.A., Senior 
English Master, Cardiff High School for Boys. 2s. 

Eight one-act plays (or scenes). suitable for acting or reading bv 
pupils of eleven to fifteen. They range from the Miracle Play to. Ben 
Jonson, and afford an excellent insight into early English drama. There 
is ап introduction, and a short preface to each play. 


“А SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD 


By J. А. BRENDON, В.А. Fully Illustrated. 3s. ба. 


Although his story extends from prehistoric times to to-day, Mr. 
Brendon contrives to keep it always human and attractive іп style, and 
the book is ideal for junior and middle forms. There are 134 maps and 
original illustrations, time charts, and an index. 


* EMPIRES OF LONG AGO 


Ву Е. К. Worts, M.A., Head Master of the City of Leeds 
School. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


‚А brightly written account for pupils of 11 to 14, of the carly civilise 
tions of the Near East and the Mediterranean. The ideal of man and his 
ae path is stressed throughout, and the illustrations are a special 
cature. 


“А JUNIOR SOCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By F. W. TICKNER, D.Litt., M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.), Senior 
History Master, Coopers’ School. Probable price, 3s. 


Dr. Tickner's reputation as writer and social historian is suficient re- 
commendation of this concise and well illustrated book, which is inde- 
pendent of his well known larger work on the subject. 


* SENSIM 


A Systematic Course in Latin Оозссоз. 


By R. D. WoRMALD, M.A., Royal Grammar School, Worcester. 
Two Books. Book І, 1s. 9d. Book II, 25. 6d. 

A progressive selection of interesting passages, arranged under 
syntax headings and annotated. 


“The authors are decidedly interesting, for among them are тапу of 
whom boys at school seldom or never hear, and they offer variety in а 
field in which the choice is apt to be narrow." —The Times Educational 


Supplement. 
TRIENNIUM 
A Three-Year Latin Coursc. 


By R. D, WORMALD, M.A., Monmouth Grammar School. 
Book I, 2s.; Book II, 25. 6d.; Book III, 3s. 


“The n e : с Е | | КЖ 
Тһе AMAL approach to the ideal Latin Course that we know. 


* HANDWORK IN THE 
SENIOR SCHOOL 


Ву RoBERT SUMMERS, Handwork Master, '' Marlborough '' 
Demonstration School, Chelsea. Fully Illustrated. 5s. net. 


A complete puide to the organisation of useful practical crafts іп the 
higher classes. of Elementary Schools. Full details of methods and 
materials are piven, with schemes of work suited to various resources. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


By F. Bray, M.A., formerly Science Master, Clifton College. 


A simple three years’ course in the elements of Mechanics, 
Heat, Light, and Electricity for Central School pupils aged 
11 to 14. In Three Books. Books I and II, each, paper, 
15. 2d., cloth 1s. 4d. Book III, paper 15. 6d., cloth 15. 9d. 


LIGHT 


By F. Bray, М.А. бз. 


This complete course, іп which particular attention is paid to the 
historical aspect of the subject, is divided into two parts, adequately 
covering the requirements of Matriculation and University Intermediate 
Examinations respectively. 


*AN INTRODUCTION TO 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By E. J. HoLMYARD, D.Litt., F.I.C., Head of the Science 
Dept., Clifton College. With 10 plates. 4s. 6d. 


Intended for pupils commencing the study of the subject without pre- 
vious knowledge of it, and reaching the standard of Higher Certificate 
and First M.B. Examinations. 


Also by Dr. Е. J. HOLMYARD 


AN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 


Second Edition, 5s. 


“А book that should appeal to all Chemistry masters and their boys. 
It is written іп English which any boy can understand. The book is 
really human throughout, and 1 have no doubt will do good to many 
masters us well as boys." —sSchool. Science. Review. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


‚6з. 6d. 


“There seems no doubt that, as а school book, and for elementary 
students in university classes, this work must come into quite general use 
simply through sheer excellence for that purpose." "—Chemistry and 


SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS 


By J. A. COCHRANE, B.Sc., Woodhouse Secondary School, 
Sheffield. An introduction to Physics and Chemistry 
for classes taking these together. 2s. 6d. 


“We can unreservedly recommend it. We hope Mr. Cochrane will 
write many more books if they arc all as good as this."—/ournal of 
Education, 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


By J. A. COCHRANE, B.Sc. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


“There is no doubt that middle-school forms would gain a great deal 
from it; it serves to place much of the material of the ordinary science 
syllabus in its true perspective.""— School. Science Review. 


EDWARD ARNOLD & CO, 41 & 48 MADDOX ST, W.1 
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Tue Founpations or Reapinc: by Richard Wilson. 
(Pupil’s Book A, 15.; Teacher's Book А, 
15. 6d. ; Supplement [Test Reader], 5d. Pupil's 
Book B, 15. 4d.; Teacher's Book B, 15. 6d.; 
Supplement [Test Reader], бі. Pupil’s Book 
C, 1s. 6d.; Teacher's Book C, 15. 6d.; Sup- 
plement [Test Reader], 8d. Nelson.) 

These books set forth an individual method of 
learning to read by word and picture matching, 
phonics and phrasing. They follow the line of the 
child's interest from start to finish and are excellent 
throughout. We like especially the gradual intro- 
duction of the phonetic method—and there is suf- 
ficient ‘‘look and say” to make the reading of short 
words interesting. Тһе child can learn here to read 
in phrases from the very beginning—sense from the 
start—not in separate, unconnected words. 

The subject matter, grading, pictures, print, and 
general get-up of these books leave nothing to be 
desired. We have, in fact, never seen better books 
than these for the purpose, and feel assured that 
they will be more than welcome to all teachers of 
young and backward children. J. W. B. А. 


French. 

ACTIVE FRENCH READER: by С. M. Bennett and Е. 
Peyre. Book 3. (15. 94. and 25. Univ. of 
London Press.) 

Dr. Hedgcock's Active French Course, with the 
present author's first Reader have already been re- 
viewed in these columns. This second Reader is 
intended for third-ycar pupils, and is very suitable 
for use with or without the Active French Course 
itself. Тһе pieces chosen are short (from one to 
ten pages) and of a kind likely to interest the 
average boy or girl. With accounts of Lindbergh's 
Atlantic flight, thc Great Frost of 1929, and the loss 
of the ''Itala," are mingled a variety of historical 
sketches, amusing anecdotes, and miscellaneous 
pieces. The indispensable notes are mostly in 
French, and any abnormal pronunciations are given 
іп phonetic script. A. B. G. 
*"Nelson's Modern Studies Series. "—PtirERRE Lott: 

by К. L. Graeme Ritchie. (25. 6d.) 

Professor Ritchie has already given us ‘‘Voltaire’’ 
and ‘‘Anatole France," wellnigh indispensable intro- 
ductions to those two great men. The present 
volume brings us into contact with a lesser writer, 
but probably to most boys a more attractive man. 
The plan of the book is similar to that of the earlier 
ones. Loti's life is divided into four main periods : 
Boyhood, First Voyages, the Traveller, and the 
Pilgrim. Each biographical chapter (written іп 
English) is followed bv passages taken from Loti's 
works illustrating that period of his life. No ex- 
tracts are given from ‘‘Pécheur d'Islande'' or 
"Ramuntcho," on the ground that they should be 
read in their entirety. We arc inclined to accept the 


inference, but the others need not, and are the 
more grateful to Professor Ritchie for providing us 
with a more attractive alternative. A. B. G. 


Юехт'ѕ SECOND FRENCH READER: by Раш Vrijdaghs 
and Walter Ripman. (2s. Dent.) 

The twenty-seven tales and legends contained in 
this book are arranged in order of increasing diff- 
culty and length. They should be suitable for third- 
year forms, and will make a ready appeal to those 
pupils who can already read fairly easily. The helps 
to reading (grouping of words and indication of 
liaison) given. in the Elementary Reader are no 
longer included. Тһе illustrations are delightful, 
and make one wish for more. This is an excellent 
book. A. B. G. 


Crystals. 
Tug Stupy or CnvsraLs: by D. P. Briggs, М.А. 
(as. Dent.) 

“Тһе present book has been written for the pur- 
pose of presenting some of the more important 
aspects of the study of crystals, particularly to the 
reader who has neither the time nor the oppor- 
tunity for specialising in such work, but who de- 
sires to know something about the subject." 

The author has been fairly successful in attain- 
ing his purpose. He has evidently been handicapped 
by the number of pages allotted to him, and at times 
the clearness of the text suffers in consequence. It 
would have been better if the chapter on ‘‘Crystal 
Classes" had been dealt with more in detail. Ав и 
stands at present the reader with no knowledge of 
crystallography would tend to be confused, and 
would require an explanation of many of the terms 
used, as, for example, pinacoidal, sphenoidal, 
domal, &c.; also some reference should be made 
to hemihedral forms. This could have been done 
at the expense of the chapter on Stereographic 
Projection, which from its very nature needs either 
a very full treatment or only brief reference. | 

The above objections may be a matter of in- 
dividual prejudicc, and must not be taken as de 
tracting from the value of the book as an intro- 
duction to the study of crystals. It is up to date in 
that it finishes with two lucid chapters on the 
internal structure of crystals as investigated by 
X-ray analysis. T. S. P. 


German. 
A New German GRAMMAR WITH. Exercises: by W. 
Ripman. (2s. 3d. Dent.) | 
This grammar is packed solid with useful im: 
formation and a proportionately small amount of 
exercises on the lines of the Direct Method. Accord- 
ing to the preface it has been Мг. Ripman's ат 
“to supply at least as much as is required by cand" 
dates for the First School Examination”; but it в 
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A SELECTION OF 
A. & C. BLACK'S FRENCH PUBLICATIONS 


By C. H. LEATHER, B.A., and 
RENÉ TALLARD, L. és L. 


LIVRE DES PETITS 


With a frontispiece in colour, and illustrations in black and 
white. Crown 8vo. Price lg, Limp cloth 
The book forms a suitable introduction to Lisons et Parlone. 


LISONS ET PARLONS 
COURS DE PREMIERE ANNEE 


Containing viii+118 pages and 23 action pictures on 
which many of the lessons are based. 


Price 28. 


LISONS ET PARLONS 
COURS DE DEUXIEME ANNEE 
Contains viii ¢ 224 pages and 26 action pictures. 

Price 3s. 


In this Cours de Deuxiéme Année, the authors bave made 
an attempt to provide material that shall prove both attrac- 
tiveand stimulating. А new methodof teaching the elements 
of English-French translation is introduced. 


By M. ANCEAU and E. MAGEE 
RECITS ET COMPOSITIONS 
D'APRÈS L'IMAGE 
Containing 14 plates in colour. Limp cloth. 


Price 16. 4d. 


LECTURES ILLUSTRÉES 


ÉLÉMENTS DE GRAMMAIRE 
Containing 58 illustrations, of which 32 are in colour, 


Price 36. ба. 


Edited by F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. 
SIMPLIFIED READERS 


Each containing 32 pages of text and vocabulary. 


Price 64. each. 


COMPAGNON DE VOYAGE, LE BRIQUET.—Andersen. 
CONTES D'ANIMAUX.- Grimm and Andersen. 
HISTOIRES MERVEILLEUSES.—Grimm. 

PRINCES ET PRINCESSES.—Variove. 

POUCINET, ES-TU CONTENT P—Laboulaye. 
AVENTURES ETONNANTES.—Grimm апа others. 


Edited by F. B. KIRKMAN, В.А. 


LA PREMIERE ANNÉE 
DE FRANCAIS 
By F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. 
13th Edition, Compieting 120,000 copies. 4coloured plates, 
&c. Price 2s. 9d. 


LECONS PRÉPARATOIRES 


Reprinted separately from LA PREMIERE ANNÉE 
Price 104. 


LA PREMIERE ANNÉE DE FRANCAIS 
LECONS PRÉPARATOIRES 


TRANSCRIPTION PHONÉTIQUE 
Transcribed by Prof. D. L. SAVORY, M.A. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


LA DEUXIEME ANNEE 
DE FRANCAIS 
By F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A., and 
E. A. CRADDOCK, М.А. 
5th Edition, 11tb Impression. Containing 71 illustrations. 
Price 3s. 


LESSON NOTES. A guide to the best use of the above. 1s. 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE 
By F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


Tbis book serves both as a junior and senior grammar, 
advanced matter being in smaller type. There is a short 
introductory chapter із English on grammatical terms. 


A FEW SELECTED READERS. 


PETIT COURS PRÉPARATOIRE. By Miss L. H. 
ALLISON. 2nd Edition. A one-term course for young 
beginners (age 10 or under), in phonetic script only. 
Price 1s. 4d. 

SOIREES CHEZ LES PASCAL. Ву Е. В. KIRKMAN. 
2nd Edition. An easy reading book. Tales told by 
members of the Pascal Family. 5 Coloured Plates. 
Price 1s. 4d. 

PETITS CONTES DE FEES. A Term Reader. 7th 
Impression. With exercises. Ву Е. В. KIRKMAN. 
Price 9d. | 

PETITES COMEDIES, for Reading and Acting. Ву 
Lady FRAZER. Price 9d 

BERTHE AUX GRANDS PIEDS.  Modernised by 
Lady J. С. Frazer. 3rd Edition. Exercises by 

F. B. KIRKMAN. Price 9d. 


Messrs. A. 6 C. BLACK publish many other Readers and will be 
шад to send вв full bist on application. 


А. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4, 5, & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
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to be feared that the average, even good, English 
schoolboy into whose hands this book were placed 
would not be inspired by that growing enthusiasm 
for the language which Mr. Ripman welcomes. On 
the other hand, an older student with a serious de- 
sire for linguistic perfection would work through 
this book, with expert assistance, to great advan- 
tage. J. S. H. 
Haine: HARzREISE : edited by W. Ripman. (15. gd. 
Dent.) 

A good cheap edition of this well known work 
with adequate foot-notes, where practical іп 
German, and a detachable vocabulary. J. S. H. 


1. SHORT STORIES By MODERN GERMAN AUTHORS. 


2. ХУ, BoNsELS: HIMMELSVOLK ; EIN MARCHEN VON 
BLUMEN UND TIEREN: edited and annotated by 
Dr. P. Vrijdaghs and W. Ripman. (2s. 3d. 
Dent.) 

The first of these welcome two additions to Dent's 
Treasuries of German Literature contains six 
typically German, and thoroughly entertaining, 
stories by Ganghofer, Hermine Villinger, Wilden- 
bruch, Max Schmidt, Storm, and Ernst Zahn. 

Bonsels, whose stories are very popular in 
Germany, deserves to be better known in this 
country. He is a lover of Nature (not excluding the 
human species) who invests the common creatures 
of the fields and woods with sufficient of human 
characteristics to break down any barrier separat- 
ing us from the ''lower creation," but without 
robbing them of their peculiar animal nature. А 
friendly dignity of style, gentle humour, and a 
kindly personal charm, which never lapses into 
sentimentalitv, constitute some of the fascination of 
Bonsels' work. J. S. H. 


MASTERPIECES OF GERMAN PRosE : compiled by А. Н. 
Winter. (3s. 6d. Blacktie.) 

A book of some two hundred and fifty pages, 
well printed and bound, containing twenty-four 
extracts from well known writers, each of sufficient 
length to be interesting for its subject-matter. 


J. S. H. 
General. 


ETHNOGRAPHY : by Loomis Havemeyer, Ph.D. (218. 
Illustrated, Ginn.) 

That this is a book on Ethnography, and not on 
Ethnology, we are abruptly reminded at the outset. 
Here is no leisurely introduction on the classification 
of the races of mankind, no іпдшігу into the bases 
of classification. We start at once with the black 
races, subdivided into African blacks, Australian 
blacks, and negritos. Brown, red, vellow, and white 
races follow іп due order. И is a human spectrum 
that gives a hint of an ascending scale; and for 
such a scale a case might be made, of course. But 
the chapter on the white race has but one section— 


the Hindus, and that leaves possible spectrum- 
values somewhere outside the area where theories 
are made. 

Dr. Havemeyer, as a rule, avoids theories. The 
diffusionist-sporadic discussion does not appear. 
Among the authorities cited, the names of Elliott 
Smith, Perry, Rivers are missing. There are по 
Children of the Sun, no Maya elephants, no 
Egyptians. Тһе field of discussion, where there 15 
any, is limited to safe ground. This is Ethnography 
only, and Ethnography with the white races left out. 
except for India, and the yellow races represented 
only by Tibetans and Yakuts. The great Nordic 
theory, the white-and-yellow evaluations do not 
arise. 

These omissions, however, not only exclude vexed 
questions and racial susceptibilities, they also leave 
room for fairly full summary treatment. Аз is but 
natural in ап American book, we get a rather full 
consideration of the North American Indians—five 
chapters, as against one for the Hindus and one for 
the Polynesians, for example. If we were to take 
the number of pages as an indication of relative 
human importance, we should have some pretty 
quarrels on hand at once. But there is no need to 
take any such view. Тһе book is nowhere pole- 
mical, but descriptive and informative. In the limits 
set, it is readable, clear, sufficiently documental, and 
often very usefully illustrated. But the final para- 
graph is incautiously worded. ‘‘Buddhism finally 
disappeared'' is an unfortunate phrase, misleading 
even when applied to the Indian Peninsula, and 
not sufficiently rectified by the implications of the 
context. 


R. J. 
Latin. 
A Book or Latin LrerrERS: by К. С. Levens. 
(3s. 6d. Methuen.) 


The Archbishop of York has been telling us that 
we read (or should read) Latin literature mainly for 
the light it throws on Roman history, and Greek 
history for the light it throws on Greek literature. 
The set and stately Latin books that have been pre- 
served for us through the centuries are, in fact, 
treasure houses of information and records en- 
lightening us on the history of the institutions on 
which the Western world has been built. Nothing, 
however, could more certainly make a study of 
these easy and intelligible than a series of letters, 
for in letters, even if so many of those that have 
come down to us are not free of artifice, we get the 
personal and inside and intimate touches that bring 
home the systematic official records to our own busi- 
ness and bosoms. Mr. Levens's collection of 72 
letters, from Cicero to Fronto and Marcus Aurelius, 
are admirable reminders of the persons and events 
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PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 


By C. Е. ALLAN, М.А., Ph.D. 
Head Master Tynecastle Technical and Commercial School. Formerly Head 
of the English Department, Boroughmuir Secondary School, Edinburgh. 


A notable book by a brilliant English Scholar, and one who has the gift of investing tbis important 
subject with intense interest. А book every teacher of English should make sure of examining before selecting а new 
handbook on Grammar. 

The exercisce arc based mainly on the everyday needs and recoreations of the pupil. 
The grammatical terms employed are in substantial agreement with the recommendations of the Committee on Gram- 
matical Terminology. Тһе author has gleaned many useful hints from the Memoranda of the Assistant Masters' 
Association on the Teaching of English, and from the various reports of the Board of Education. 


232 Pages Cloth Boards. 2e. 6d. In Two Parts. Limp Cloth. Each le. 64. 


We invite every Teacher of English to become acquainted with 
this epoch-making book. It is essentially modern їп its outlook. 


INTRODUCTORY PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


By Dr. ALLAN 
Many teachers who gave such a kindly welcome to “ Practical English '' and ‘‘Advanced Practical English '' have asked for a 
companion volume for younger classes. In response to this demand '' Introductory Practical English " here makes its bow 
to those youthful students whom the surprises which lurk in words never fail to charm. Young explorers of souads, from the 
аге of ten onwards, have found these excursions into our daily speech both helpful and amusing; and even spelling has lost 
some of its terrors when it has become a game. 


For Forms I, II, and III. 


104 pages. Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH ADVANCED PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
By Dr. ALLAN By Dr. ALLAN 


This volume continues the Exercises in self-expression that 
has made such a challenging appeal in theauthor's other work, 
“ Practical English." In this work the exercises are so arranged 
that regular practice is given in every form of written test. 


For Forms IV, V, and VI. 192 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 


THE MARCH OF HISTOR 


The Splendid New Series which identifies itself with the most Modern Ideas on Historical Teaching—the Human 
Interest—the Lives of the People—the Environment in which they lived down the ages. Every book is profusely 
illustrated from contemporary sources and by specially drawn illustrations. 


FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE THE END OF THE 17th CENTURY 
END OF THE MIDDLE AGES—1485 TO THE EARLY 19% CENTURY, 


The most interesting and instructive book of English Exer- 
cises issued. This book and its companion volume are in use 
in many of tbe most important schools. 


For Forms III and IV. 128 pages. Cloth Boards. le. 9d. 


By E. Н. DANCE, М.А., 1689-1832 
Senior Scholar, Honours School of History, Manchester, By W. H. MCHAFFIE, M.A., Hons. (Oxon.), 
Senior History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. F.R.Hiest S. 
240 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 4d. 256 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 94. 


THE EARLY 19th CENTURY TO THE 
THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE END PRESENT DAY, 1832 to 1929 (with 


OF THE 17th CENTURY, 1485-1689 Retrospect 1760 to 1832) 
By F. T. FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and By A. BIRNIE. M.A., 
C. M. MARTIN, М.А. (Охоп.). Lecturer in Economic History, Edinburgh University. 
240 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 262 pages. Cloth Boards. 3s. 


M*DOUGALL'S Educational Co., Ltd., 8 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C.4 
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which they speak about. They аге in themselves 
fascinating reading, and with the illuminating in- 
troductions and helpful notes will make a first-rate 
Sixth Form book. P. A. B. 


History. 

A History or Europe: THe MippLE AGEs: by 
Irene L. Plunket, M.A.; and EUROPE AND THE 
Mopern Wortp: by Prof. К. B. Mowar. 
(8s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

Certainly this book offers ''money's worth."' 
There are over 8oo pages, with a map or an illus- 
tration to every half-dozen pages. The whole makes 
a useful (and we may say а ‘‘safe’’) text-book for 
students. Prof. Mowat's politico-economics, how- 
ever, are somewhat too simple. ‘‘Wealth,’’ he tells 
us, “тау be taken from the nobility, but it only 
passes to a new and perpetually shifting class of 
‘profiteers,’ whose extravagance is greater and in- 
finitely more heartless." Intelligent Communists 
use a very similar argument, but they follow up its 
implications, as Prof. Mowat does not do, and 
they arrive at some logical deductions that 
would startle him. Опе deduction—that the Com- 
munists do not make—is that a feudal state is best 
left as a feudal state for ever, since worse ''profi- 
. teers’? must replace it. This, however, is the 
twentieth century. = 
NEW ZEALAND IN THE Макікс: а Survey of Есо- 

nomic and Social Development: by Prof. J. B. 
Condliffe, D.Sc. (15s. Allen and Unwin.) 

This is the first economic history of New Zealand 
that has appeared. We have had accounts of 
"old" New Zealand, such as the account of the 
Pakeha Maori, histories of the Maori wars, general 
descriptive books, such as Pember Reeves's ‘‘Long 
White Cloud''; but, apart from official documents 
and records, no general survey of the economic and 
social life of the Maori and his successor. 

Dr. Condliffe divides his periods by the years 
1840, 1850, 1869, 1870, 1895, 1914, and 1921. We 
have the Settlement; the Land Questions—first of 
all that of Maori and Settler, and then that of 
Leasehold or Freehold; the coming of the sheep; 
the State Socialism experiments; the Old Age and 
Wages Acts; the post-war stringency. 

New Zealand has presented from the first an air 
of uniqueness in many respects. Тһе last survivors 
of the gigantic moa were probably still alive when 
Europeans first sailed by the Bay of Islands. Kauri 
pines are still standing to-day that were probably 
growing when Caesar came towards the river where 
Macaulay imagined that a New Zealander might one 
day ponder over the ruins of London. Тһе Maoris 
themselves were relatively newcomers to the islands 
when the Western world discovered them; and a 
hard struggle they had, in many ways, to maintain 
themselves, for the native supply of human food 


in the islands was extraordinarily limited. Арап 
from fish, nearly all ''New Zealand products’’ аге 
of recent introduction; and, in the rivers, most of 
the edible fish also are immigrants. 

But these half-romantic speculations are not Dr. 
Condliffe’s concern. He does not mention moas, 
nor kauris (except for the Kauri Gum Act), but is 
always the practical economic historian. One’s re- 
grets for such omissions, however, if they arise at 
all, are faint and fleeting. Many books have given 
us the romance of New Zealand; here is the solid 
story of settlement, farming, government. This 
volume presents the realist story of the experiment 
in Democracy that New Zealand has been, and is. 
The writer gives us a picture framed in facts and 
data; his account of political matters is detached; 
his views and expectations are restrained as well as 
hopeful. He sees no Paradise, but a growing and 
experimenting country, blended of individualism and 
collectivism; but practical rather than imaginative. 

К. ). 


Geography. 

“Тһе Columbus Regional Geographies’’: by L. 
Brooks and К. Finch. Senior Series, Book II, 
NORTH AMERICA AND Asia. (Cloth boards, 
2s. gd. ; limp cloth, 2s. 6d. Univ. of London 
Press.) 

This new series of geographical texts should be 
found very useful in schools, Тһе subject matter 18 
set out in such a way that the pupils can understand 
it without a lot of explanation, and thus the book 
in question will be found valuable when the pupils 
are following some plan of ''small group’’ or indi- 
vidual work. 

The illustrations in colour and in black and white, 
and the numerous sketches and diagrams, deserve 
special mention. We сап confidently recommend 
this series. І W. B. A. 
The ‘‘New Prospect” Readers.—General Editor, E. 

Young, B.Sc. ALONE IN AN AFRICAN SWAMP : by 
J. S. Squiers. Симвіхс Mount Everest: Бу. 
S. Ingle Finch. DESERT ADVENTURES: bv 
Major Blake. Тне Story or ONE Ear: by Alan 
Sullivan. Tick Tock Tares : by S. Southwold. 
(8d.; limp cloth, 11d. Philip.) 

These geographical story books, which are con- 
cerned in the main with travel and exploration, are 
very interesting reading indeed, and should prove 
useful as supplementary readers, especially in the 
case of those children who are studying the regions 
referred to in their ordinary lessons. Тһе books are 
well illustrated and produced, and are moderately 
priced. 

The series also contains fairy tales and story 
books of all kinds. Those we have seen are certainly 
interesting and attractive. J. W. B. A. 
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The Junior Modern English Series 


F. H. PRITCHARD 
Designed specially for use with Middle Forms. 


Each volume contains an Introduction and Exercises. Small Cr. 8vo, 2s. each. Detailed Prospectus. 
FIRST VOLUMBS 


PEN-PORTRAITS AND CHARACTER- 
SKETCHES 


Edited by A. E. M. BayLiss, M.A. Contains copyright 
material by H. A. L. FISHER, К. L. STEVENSON, JOHN 
MASEFIELD, JOHN DRINKWATER, &c. [Ready. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES AND SKETCHES 
Edited by A. E. М. BAvriss, M.A. Under the headings 
“ Incredible Journeyings," ''Travellers in Fiction," and 
“Travellers in Fact," are twenty thrilling episodes from 
accounts given by travellers old and new. [Ready. 
TWENTY-TWO STORY POEMS 
Edited by E. E. REYNOLDS. Including poems by 
WILLIAM MORRIS, ALFRED NOYES, KIPLING, MASEFIELD, 
J. E. FLECKER, and AUSTIN DOBSON. [Ready. 


PAGES FROM MARK TWAIN 
Edited by J. COMPTON, М.А. 


A PAGEANT OF HISTORY 
Edited by A. Е. M. Bay iss, M.A., and P. Е. HERRICK, 
B.A. Fourteen scenes from Historical Romances. Among 
the authors represented аге Scott, Kingsley, Stevenson, 
Ainsworth, Dickens, and Thackeray. (Ready. 


(Ready. 


A BOOK OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
Edited by E. Е. REYNOLDS. Descriptions of cricket, 
football, beating, swimming, fishing, climbing, skating, 
archery, walking, and camping, by famous writers ranging 
from 1561 to the present day. (Ready. 


А BOOK OF CLASSICAL STORIES 
Edited by A. J. MERSON, M.A. Great stories of ancient 
times: Legends and Myths; The Story of Troy; The 
Wanderings of Odysseus ; Pages from Greek Tragedy; The 
Adventures of /Eneas; Pages from the Historians. (June. 


SELECTIONS FROM ENGLISH PROSE 
Edited by Е. Н. PRITCHARD. Arranged under novelists, 
historians, biographers, diarists, and letter-writers ; 
travellers and naturalists; divines and moralists ; 
essayists ; scientists. (June. 


JUNIOR ONE-AOT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 


Edited by A. E. М. Bay Liss, M.A. Eleven plays for upils 
from 12 to 16 years of age. Prune, 


TALES OF MYSTERY 
Edited by ROBERT MACINTYRE, M.A. Eight tales by 
Scott, Barham, Poe, E. C. Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Mrs. 
Henry Wood, Conan Doyle, and Storer Clouston. Сию. 


Harrap's New Geographical Series 


General Editor : 


Ок. К. М. RUDMOSE BROWN, Sheffield University 


Ап entirely new series, to include about 30 text-books for pupils at every stage of secondary and advanced schools snd 


for university students. Each volume is profusely illustrated. 


General Prospectus and Prospectus for each volume. 


FIRST VOLUMES 


PEOPLE AND HOMES IN MANY LANDS 
Ву Е. С. Moss. 23. 6d. (Ages 12—15) 

The Times Educational Supplement: “Ап es ecially attractive 
volume of this series, with many photographs of scenes in China, 
Japan, India, Africa, Egypt, Switzerland, Italy, and Northern 
lands; the aim being to show children how life is influenced by 
climate and natural vegcetation.”’ 


THE NATIONS OF EUROPE 
By Е. J. С. BRADFORD. 23. 6d. (Ages 12—15.) 

The Journal of Education: “A copy of this book should be 
Placed not only in the geographical library of every school, but 
also in every public library, so as to be within reach of readers 
of all classes.’ 


AFRICA 
By L. S. 50ССАТЕ. 6s. (For Seniors.) 

The Times Educational Supplement: "Well provided with maps, 
diagrams, and illustrations of a most informative description 
showing not only characteristic views of scenery, but the varying 
types in native architecture.” 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL INTERPRETATION OF 
TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPS 
By ALICE GARNETT. Demy 8vo, 304 pages. 75. 6d. net. 
Atlas 5s. net. (For advanced students.) 


The Times Educational Supplement: “Тһе wealth of geograph- 
ical information presented by a good topographical map is so 
great that it is essential in the author's view to concentrate оп 
one aspect of the subject at a time, and this has determined the 
plan of her book. In the accompanying atlas a selection of 
maps referred to in the text is presented for study.” 


INDUSTRIAL BRITAIN 


By ALBERT WILMORE, D.Sc. в. (For advanced каг 
uly. 


THE HISTORY OF DISCOVERY 
By J. М. L. BAKER, M.A., School of Geography, Oxford. 
(Shortly. 


GEORGE С. HARRAP & COMPANY, LTD., 


39-41 PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
| 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 

Gro. ALLEN AND Unwin, Lrp. A Concise Arithmetic: by C. V. Durell, M.A., and 

Aeschylus: The Suppliant Women (Supplices): R. C. Fawdry, M.A. This book contains all 


translated into English Rhyming Verse, with 
Introduction and Notes by Gilbert Murray. 
Paper, 2s. net; cloth, 38. net. 
Text-Book of Logic: by A. Wolf, М.А. ros. net. 
А-а from Your Handwriting: by С. 
— Harry Brooks. 35. 6d. net. 
The Socialist Tradition in the French Revolution : 
by Harold J. Laski. 1s. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 

A Short History of the Western World: by J. A. 
Brendon, В.А. This volume has been designed 
to occupy for two or three terms the meagre 
"history preps.” allowed to middle and lower 
forms by the modern school curriculum. 35. 6d. 

Empires of Long Ago: The Early Civilisations of 
Egypt, Western Asia, Greece, and Rome: by 
F. R. Worts, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Handwork in the Senior School: by W. Summers. 
A practical book which covers light woodwork, 
light metalwork (strip and sheet), printing, lino, 
wood and metal cuts, and other branches. 5s. 

Aids to Spelling: by A. E. Roberts, M.A. Paper, 
6d. ; cloth, 9d. 


B. T. Влтвғокр, LTD. 
Architecture and Its Place in General Education : by 
Sir Banister Fletcher, Е.5.А. 15. net. 
Nature and Ornament : Nature the Raw Material of 
Design: by Lewis Е. Day. 7s. 6d. net. 


С. BELL AND Sons, LTD. 

Bell’s New French Picture Cards. Illustrations by 
Н. M. Brock, R.I. Text by Marc Ceppi. Set I. 
Elementary. This set contains sixteen cards in 
colours. 2s. per set. 

A Short Course in the Old Testament and Apo- 
crypha: by W. R. Thomas. The main inten- 
tion of this book is to provide a two years' 
course of study in the Old Testament and Аро- 
crypha for boys and girls between the ages of 
thirteen and seventeen. 3s. 

Young Pegasus: A First Anthology of Verse: 
arranged by А. A. Le M. Simpson. Тһе prin- 
ciple both in selecting and in arranging for these 
volumes has been mainly variety—to give them 
a wide enough appeal to catch every sort of 
child. 2s. 64. Parts 1 and 2, 1$. each; Part 3, 
Is. 3d. 

The Life of Our Lord : compiled from the Gospels of 
the four Evangelists, and presented in the Very 
Words of the Scriptures as one continuous 
narrative: by В. С. Ponsonby. 25. 6d. 

An English Class-Book : arranged by T. V. Davies. 
The exercises in this book are intended primarily 
for forms preparing for Matriculation. 2s. 


that is usually regarded as constituting a school 
course of arithmetic. 2s. 6d.; with answers, 
25. 94. 

The Pilgrim's Progress: rendered as a Dramatic 
Reader : by Н. Wallace Hill. 15. 6d. 

Practical Exercises іп English Grammar: by Н. 
Hothersall, B.A. The exercises in this book are 
to assist pupils to work out for themselves the 
essentials of English grammar, and to develop, 
as a result of this process, a grammar sense 
which will be of value to them in their use of 
English and in the study of other languages. 
1s. 6d. 

Sternstunden der Menschheit : by Stefan Zweig. 2s. 


CAMBRIDGE UNivERsITY PRESS. 
The Threshold of English Prose : selected and edited 
by Н. А. Treble, М.А. 25. 94.. 
Some Hints and Solutions to Trigonometry, Parts 
II, ПІ, and IV : by A. W. Siddons, M.A., and 
К. T. Hughes, М.А. 5s. 64. 


CASSELL AND Co., LTD. 

Through Golden Gates to Verseland: edited by 
УУ, J. Glover. А new series of poetry books for 
juniors. Book 1: Paper, 64.; cloth, 8d. Book 
2: Paper, 7d.; cloth, gd. Books 3 and 4: 
Paper, 8d. each; cloth, 10d. each. 

Sheet Metal Work: by J. Kay. 15. 3d. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, Lrp. 
The Material Culture and Social Institutions of the 
Simpler Peoples: An Essay in Correlation : by 
L. T. Hobhouse, G. C. Wheeler, and M. Gins- 
berg. 10s. 6d. 


CorrLiNs' CLEAR-TyPE PREss. 

Modern English Teaching : by E. F. Davidson, M.A. 
This volume gives the author’s opinions on the 
teaching of English throughout all its stages іп 
primary, senior, and central schools, and are 
based on thirty-three years of inspection of 
those schools. 3$. 6d. 

New Clear-Type Dictionary. 1$. 

Junior Dictionary. 15. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 

The English Novel: From the Earliest Days to the 
Death of Joseph Conrad: by Ford Madox Ford. 
Here is the practising novelist, the creator of 
"Christopher Tietiens," discussing his craft; 
the widely-read literary historian looking at two 
centuries and a half of prose fiction; and the 
innovator of a new manner in contemporary 


letters contrasting the old with the new. 55. 
(Continued on page 244.) 
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IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 


Educational Officials and Teachers desiring to examine these works may 
have copies on approval for 7 days without charge. 


EVERYDAY THINGS ІН HOMERIC GREECE 
The First Volume of a New Series by MARJORIE and C. H. B. 
QUENNELL. А wonderful little book which recreates the back- 
ground to the legend and poetry of “Тһе Шай" and “Тһе 
Odyssey." With a Frontispiece in Colour and 100 Illustrations 
{гот the Authors’ Drawings. Price 76. 66. net. 


THE "EVERYDAY LIFE” SERIES 
By MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL. 


(1) THE OLD STONE AGE | 
With 70 lllustrations and а Coloured Frontispiece. Price 68. net. 


In this volume we вее the animals which primitive man hunted 
and fought, and are carried back to the family life of the cave 
mouth. 


(2 THE NEW STONE, BRONZE, AND EARLY IRON AGES 
With 90 lllustrations and 9 Plates in Colour of Household Life, 
Agriculture, Pottery, Weapons, Ornaments, &c. Price 56. net. 


This volume describes the preparation of the People's Food; 
the work of the Early Smiths; the coming of Weaving and о! 
the Potter's Wheel; and the life, art, and work of а Lake Village. 


(3) ROMAN BRITAIN 
With over 100 Illustrations, including $ Colour Plates of Camps, 
Household Life, Buildings, Military Routine, Roadmaking, &c. 
Price $6. net. 


(4) SAXON, VIKING, AND NORMAN TIMES | 
With 100 Illustrations and 2 Plates іп Colour of Ships, 


Buildings, 
Pottery, llluminated MSS. Price 56. net. 


A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS ІМ ENGLAND from 1066- 


1799 

By MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL. 

A work which introduces boys and girls to the history of suc- 
cessive ages in sach а way that the evolution of national life 


appears a living thing. 
Part |.-Регіеб 1060-1499. With 90 Illustrations and 3 Plates 
Part ii.—Peoried 1500-1799. With 


in colour. Price 86. 6d. net. 
110 Illustrations and 4 Plates in colour. Price 8s. 64. net. 


To meet the requirements of certain schools thig work ів also 
supplied in 6 separate divisions (price 38. net a volume), each 
covering a period ой a century, appropriate for а term's study. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 
A pictorial record of the People’s Ways and Efforts from 
A.D. 1300-1700. lilustrated from contemporary sources. Ву 
DOROTHY HARTLEY and MARGARET М. ELLIOT. Шт 
4 volumes, dealing respectively with “Тһе l4th Century," “The 
Sth Century," “Тһе 16th Century," and “Тһе 17th Century,” 
each containing 32 pages of text and 150 pictures. Price 48. 6d. 
net each. 
This series covers the whole field of man's endeavour, and brings 
before our vision an incomparably graphic and vivid conception 
of the pageant of the passing centuries. 

ROUND THE WORLD IN FOLK TALES 
A Regional Treatment by RACHEL M. FLEMING, author of 
“Ancient Tales from Many Lands, Ас.” Sixteen Folk tales for 
the Geography and Reading Class, told in a fresh and easy style. 
With 17 lllustrations. Price 28. net; cloth, 38. net. 


THE STYLES OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE 

А Series of Comparative Diagrams (size 30x20 іп.) for the use of 

Schools. By ARTHUR STRATTON, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 

Part !.—The Middie Ages. Set of 13 Plates, price 138 un- 
mounted; or 328., mounted. With Illustrated Descriptive Hand- 
book. Price 18. 6d. net, paper; 28. 6d. net, cloth. 

Part ti.—Tuder and Renaissanee. Set of 12 Plates, 128. net, 
unmounted; or 368. net, mounted. With Illustrated Descriptive 
Handbook. Price 18. 66. net, paper; 28. 66. net, cloth. 


THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND 
By WALTER Н. GODFREY, F.S.A. F.R.I.B.A. Part 1.-Ғгет 
Reman Times to A.D. 1500, Тһе Peried ef Chureh Ballding. 
Profusely illustrated. Price 68. 6d. net. 


MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
Elementary and Secondary: the 
Fitting of Day and Boarding Schools. 
Rt., F.R.I.B.A., late Architect to the Board of Education. Third 
Fdition, entirely rewritten, “with numerous illustrations from 
Plans, Photographs, and Drawings. Price 258. net. 


ART ІН THE LIFE OF MANKIND 
By ALLAN W. SEABY, Professor of Fine Arts to the University 
of Reading. A New and Original Survey of Art History and Art 
Principles. Іп 9 Vols. Price 58. net each. 
1.-А Genera) View ef Art. Its nature, meaning, principles, and 
appreciation. With 90 Illustrations. 
ti.—Art іп Ancient Times. Prehistoric, Sumerian, Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Assyrian, and /Egean. With 127 Illustrations. 


EVERYDAY ART ІМ SCHOOL AND HOME 
By D. D. SAWER, Art Lecturer, Brighton Diocesan College. 
With 264 Illustrations and 8 Plates in Colour. Price 128. 6d. net. 
This epoch-making book is designed to train the eye to the 
appreciation of beauty in Nature and Art, and is carefully graded 
to suit the abilities of children of varying ages from four years 
upwards. 


ABSTRACT DESIGN 
A Practical Manual on the Making of Patterns for Designers, 
Students, and Artists. By AMOR FENN. With hundreds of 
Illustrations by the Author. Price 128. 64. net. 

DRAWING, DESIGN, AND CRAFTWORK. 
By FREDK. J. GLASS. With 1,750 Illustrations. Price 128. net. 

NATURE AND ORNAMENT: Nature, the Raw Material ef Design 
By LEWIS F. DAY, author of “Pattern Design." Second edition, 
revised. With 80 Illustrations, including a fine series of Plant 
and Flower Studies. Price 78. 66. net. 


THE ART AND PRACTICE OF SKETCHING: Its 
Technique іп АН Media. 
By JASPER SALWEY, A.R.I.B.A. 
6 Plates in Colour. 
LETTERING 
By А. Е. PAYNE, A.R.C.A. Containing 20 full-page Plates о! 
large-size Alphabets and Initials, including Roman, Gothic, and 
Italic Script, with notes on How to set out Letters, Proportions, 
Spacing, Grouping, Designing, &c. Price 38. 66. net. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Ву Е. С. BONSER and L. C. MOSSMAN. А course of 
lessons on the Manufacture and Supply of Everyday 
With 27 Illustrations. Price 179. net. 
CRAFTWORK AND METAL 
By ALFRED J. SHIRLEY. Fully Illustrated from the Author's 


Planning, Arrangement, and 
By Sir FELIX CLAY, 


History and 


With 100 Illustrations and 
Price 128. 6d. net. 


raded 
hings. 


drawings and photographs. Second edition, revised. Price 
46. 6d. net. 
HANDCRAFT ІН WOOD AND METAL 
SHIRLEY. With over 


д JOHN HOOPER and ALFRED J. 
lilustrations, including the Working Drawings of а Pro- 
gressive Series of Decorative Objects. Price 106. 66. net. 
101 THINGS FOR A BOY TO MAKE. 
By A. C. HORTH. With Notes on Workshop Practice, Tools, 


Joints, and directions for making working models. Fully 
Illustrated. 


APPLIED ART 
A Manual of Practical Drawing, Painting, Design, and Handicraft 
arranged for the use of Teachers and Students. By P. J. Lemos, 
Director, Museum of Fine Arts, Leland Stanford Junior 
University, Editor of “Тһе School Arts Magazine." Containing 
380 pages, with 200 Plates in colour, half-tone, and line of Colour 
Schemes, Designs, Lettering &c. Large Вуо. 288. 


Price 68. net. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., Publishers, 94 High Holborn, London 


e*e Messrs. Batsford issue special Illustrated Catalogues as follows, of which copies may be had free on request. 


1) Books on Fine Art and Applied Technology, 


&c., 96 pp., and 


2) Books on Practical Crafts, Manual Arts, Art Study, Social Life, &c. (64 pp.). 
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Loyal India : А Survey of Seventy Years, 1858-1928 : 
by Percy H. Dumbell, M.A. In this volume the 
author attempts to describe for the general 
reader, as well as for students of history and 
political science, the underlying principles of 
British rule in India from the time the Crown 
assumed the Government after the Mutiny until 
the appointment of the Royal Commission which 
is now inquiring into the form of constitution 
best suited to the needs of India and the Empire 
in the immediate future, 125. net. 

Of Reading Books : four essays by John Livingston 
Lowes. The four essays are: Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, The Noblest Monument of English Prose, 
Two Readings of Earth, and Of Reading Books. 
55. net. 

Marriage: Past, Present, and Future: by Ralph de 
Pomerai. Тһе author traces in a broad and 
interesting manner the history and development 
of the practice of marriage and divorce through- 
out the world from the time of the primitive 
man down to the present, and has outlined the 
probable tendency of future development. 15s. 


J. CURWEN AND Sons, Ltp. 

A Garland: a collection of songs primarily intended 
for juniors and lower forms. Selected or com- 
posed by Ursula Greville. The old songs 
adapted and arranged with accompaniments by 
Maurice Jacobson. The new poems written by 
Hermon Ould. 15. 6d. 

Aunt Lucy’s Cold: action song. Words by Hermon 
Ould, music by Ursula Greville. 25. 

What Does Tabby Like?: action song. Words by 
Hermon Ould, music by Ursula Greville. 25. 

Five Bird Pieces for Piano: by Gordon Jacob. 2s. 6d. 

Percussion Band Series : Waltz in E flat (Beethoven, 
arr. L. E. de Rusette). 1s. 


J. M. Dent Амр Sons, Lrp. 

Treasuries of French Literature: Modern French 
Verse : chosen by Victor Cohen. 15. gd. 

The Study of Crystals: by D. B. Briggs, M.A. 
This book presents some of the more important 
aspects of the study of crystals. 45. 

A Text-Book of Modern English History : Book 2. 
The Hanoverian Period and after, 1714-1930 : by 
G. W. Southgate, M.A. This volume is a 
course of English history since the Renaissance 
for the use of girls and boys between the ages 
of twelve and sixteen. 4s. 

The Nursery School: by Margaret McMillan. This 
volume was originally published in 1919 and 
has now been brought out in a cheaper edition. 
3s. 6d. net. 


NoEL DOUGLAS. 
Woodcraft and World Service: 
orthodox Education: by I. O. Evans. 


Studies in Un- 
The 


author of this book gives for the first time an 
account of the development of woodcraft as a 
means of education and social service from its 
very origins, as Thompson Seton’s ‘* Woodcraft 
Indians.’’ The relation of these movements to 
sport, learning, and religion is discussed, and 
an estimate is made of their importance in the 
progress of civilisation. 6s. net. 


Ginn AND Co., Lrp. 

Standard Tests: by Charles Russell, Ph.D. These 
tests have been written for the teacher in ser- 
vice and for the student of teaching. It is 
intended to be a handbook, neither so brief as 
to be difficult nor so extensive as to exceed that 
from which a good teacher might reasonably 
proht. 8s. 6d. net. 

A l'Enseigne du Coq: Choix de Lectures Elémen- 
taires: by E. Saxelby, M.A. A little collection 
of stories intended to provide reading of a 
simple yet not too childish kind for pupils 
towards the end of their first year of French. 
25. 


Сеовсе С. HarRAP AND Co., LTD. 
Practical Exercises in Spoken English: by Herbert 
Cave, В.А. gd. 


WiLLIAM HEINEMANN, LTD. 

A Geography of the Americas: by B. T. Herbert, 
M.A. This book 15 intended to serve as а text- 
book in the middle and upper forms of public 
schools and secondary schools. 3s. 


HEINTZE AND BLANKERTZ. 
The Lino Cut in Elementary, Secondary, Art, and 
Technical Schools. 35. net. 


ALFRED А. Кморғ, LTD. 

The Fields and Methods of Knowledge: by R. F. 
Piper, Ph.D., and P. W. Ward, Ph.D. This 
book is a survey of the sciences and an analysis 
of scientific method. It is the result of experi- 
ments begun in 1922 in teaching a course in 
logic and orientation to students, mostly fresh- 
men, in Syracuse University. 16s. 


Гміуеквітү OF LONDON PRESS. 

The Columbus Regional Geographies: by Leonard 
Brooks, M.A., and Robert Finch. Senior Book 
1. The Southern Continents. This is the first 
of four books designed to provide a senior 
school course in geography for children over 
the age of eleven. Cloth, 2s. 9. ; limp cloth, 
25. 6d. 

Fundamental English, Junior Series: by P. B. Bal- 
lard, M.A. The object of the author in writing 
this new series of books has been to provide a 
general English course for junior pupils. The 
new conditions brought about by the reorganisa- 
tion of schools have been steadily kept in view. 


(Continued on page 948.) 
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[== SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD = 


Nouveau Lexique Formerly entitled "French of To-day." 
LJ y. E 
A Schoo! Dictionary, French-English. Second p пола сл Buy First Year, non- 


Kditien. 

H. N 2. ^ar жок" се ан useful Appendices. Ву academic Course, including some familiar Organic compounds. 
ED $2 * Simple Apparatus. Clear diagrams. Cloth, 26. 

English-French. In the Press, for autumn publication. “This useful book . . . straightforward and lucid."—Tímes 


Bducational Supplement. 
A First Biology 
By Prof. S. Млмонлм and Prof. W. Raz Sueaxires. An Intro- || Chemical Analysis 


= aged for Middle and Lower Forms. Profusely Illus- Ву D. В. Briocs, M.A., Р.1.С., F.C.S. For Higher Certif- 
. cate. &с. б®. or separately: Qualitative Analysie, 
A Scoond Bielogy, completing the course and covering the Зе. 6d.; Quantitative Analyeis, 3s. 6d. 


syllabus of the School Certificate, for autumn publication. 


The British Isies and Worid Geography 


Present Day Prose By Prof. J. Е. Омьтклр. 2nd impressions, revised. 
Books I and ІП of the Citizen cf the World Geographies. 
Chosen and Edited by E. A. Сакеккс Г.лмвокн. With Notes on With Maps. &с. 39. 6d. cach 
authors and sources. 256 pp. School Edition, 28. 6d. Cloth " Both FAM | аш { * It is this br 
Ў | oth of human ап erary interest. . . . It is this broad t - 
нол. Se. net ment which makes the book so readable, so informative, шш do 
An unusually good selection from contemporary writers." —A. M. A. unlike the average school book."—Bducation Outlook. 
Po - e Series І and Il. 
ems of To-day: An Arithmetic of Citizenship 


Compiled by the English Association. School Edition. 
Text only, 29. each; in Cloth, with Notes on the text, compiled Ву E. Килү. B.Sc., and J. Кик, B.Sc. Everyday problems 
by H. В. HALL, 29. 6d. each; Notes separately, 6c each. of Savings, Insurance, Rent, Rates, Taxes, &o. 

In Cloth, with Biographical Supplement, 39. 6d. net each. Fourth impression. 2s. With Answers, 26. 6d. 


| Detailed Prospectuses, &c., from— 
44 Museum Street, W.C.1 


MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 


СоПебе of Technology 


| Principal : 
B. MOUAT JONES, D.S.O., М.А. Oxon. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
(Faculty of Technology). 


DEGREE COURSES IN TECHNOLOGY 


‚ The Prospectus gives particulars of the courses lead- 

ing to the Manchester University Degrees (B.Sc.Tech., 

M.Sc.Tech., and Ph.D.) and Certificates in the Faculty 

of Technology, in the following departments :— 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. DEMPSTER SMITH, 
M.B.E., M.Sc.Tech., M.1.M.E.). 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. MILES WALKER, M.A., 
D.Sc., М.І.Е.Е.). 

MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING (G. S. COLEMAN, D.Sc.Eng., 
A.M.Inst.C.E., A. M.Inst. M. and Cy.E., F.R.San.I.). 

APPLIED CHEMISTRY, including General Chemical Tech- 
nology, Metallurgy and Assaying, Fermentation Processes 


(including Brewing), оопа, Photography, Colour- 
ing Matters, Foodstuffs, and Fuels (Prof. JAMES KENNER, 


12.5с., Ph.D., F.R.S.) 

TEXTILE CHEMISTRY (Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, and 
pups Paper Manufacture (F. SCHOLEFIELD, M.Sc., 
гЛ.С.). 


TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY (Prof. W. E. MORTON, M.Sc.Tech.). 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION (Post-Graduate Certificate 
Course) (J. A. BOWIE, M.A., D.Litt.). 


Prospectus will be forwarded free on application to the 
Registrar, College of Technology, Manchester. 
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Book 1: Paper, 8d.; limp cloth, rod. Book 2: 
Paper, 1s. ; limp cloth, 1s. 2d. Teacher's Books : 
, 28. ; 2, 25. 34. 

Treasuries of Modern Prose : 

Modern Short Plays. This volume contains 
short plays by John Drinkwater, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Lady Gregory, Laurence Binyon, 
Saki (Н. H. Munro), Eden Phillpotts, and 
Lord Dunsany. 2s. 

The Cute Coyote and Other Animal Stories : by 
E. T. Seton. This volume contains four 
stories. 25. 

Active French Readers: by G. M. Bennett, B.A., 
and E. Реуге, L. és L. Book 2. This volume is 
intended for pupils in the third year of a four 
or five year course, and 15 particularly suitable 
for those who have already mastered Book 2 of 
Dr. Hedgcock's ''Active French Course,” or 
who have put in two years' work at French 
under any systematic course. Cloth, 2s. ; limp 
cloth, 1s. 9d. 

Arithmetic Dictation: by Alfred Wisdom, В.А. А 
systematic series of exercises in mental arith- 
metic. Book VII, with answers. 1$. 6d. 

Scottish Spinning Schools: by Irene F. M. Dean. 
This monograph is an important contribution 
not only to the educational, but also to the social 
and economic history of Scotland. After a sur- 
vey of the interaction of political and economic 
forces in the history of seventeenth century 
Scotland, the author describes the efforts made 
in the eighteenth century to foster the linen 
industry, and traces the evolution of a system 
of technical education. 585. net. 

The Teacher's Many Parts: by Sir John Adams. 6s. 


LoNGMANS, GREEN AND Co., LTD. 

The Strange Old Man : by S. H. Skaife, M.A. Part 
1. Among the Insects. Part 2. Among the 
Birds. Part 3. Under the Sea. 25. 6d. each. 

Home Trade: by М. Clark, М.А. 3s. 6d. 

New Age Gcographies, Junior Series: by L. D. 
Stamp, B.A., and Elsa C. Stamp, B.A. Book 1. 
At Home. 1s. 6d. Book 3a. Round the World. 
25. А four-year course for children seven to 
twelve years of аре. 

Cabinet Making : Theory and Practice : by Alfred L. 
Keeble. Тһе object of this book is to bring be- 
fore the young cabinet maker material both 
useful and instructive, which is intended to 
supplement the information which he picks up in 
the course of his training or apprenticeship. 
3s. 6d. 

Svstems of Education: England, Germany, France, 
and India : by Zia Uddin Ahmad, C.I.E. 8s. 6d. 


Sampson Low, Marston AND Co., LTD. 
Southwark Cathedral, 605-1930: by the Rev. T. P. 
Stevens. 15. net. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., Lrp. 
English Simplified for Foreign Students : by Rankin 
Wenlock. Second Book. 2s. 6d. 


А History of India for High Schools: by E. Mars- 


den, B.A., and Sir Henry Sharp, С.5.1. 45. 


METHUEN AND Co., Lro. 

Europe from 800-1789 : by H. W. C. Davis, LL.D.: 
edited by С. N. Clark. This book gives the 
substance of the late Professor Davis's Oxford 
lectures on the outlines of European history from 
the end of the Dark Ages to the eve of the 
French Revolution. It has been arranged by 
the editor to serve as a text-book for the study 
of the period. 8. 6d. net. 


Тонх Murray. 

Elementary Chemistry for Students of Hygiene and 
Housecraft: by C. M. Taylor, M.A., and 
P. К. Thomas. The aim of the authors has been 
to supply information that will in a measure 
satisfy, and at the same time stimulate, the 
normal wide-ranging chemical curiosity of а 
girl of the age of fourteen years. 3s. 6d. 

Practical Chemistry for Advanced Students : by А. 
Sutcliffe. М.А. This book is intended for 
students who have completed a course of practi- 
cal chemistry up to First School Certificate 
stage. 4s. 6d. 


Tuomas NELSON AND Sons, Ель. 

Teaching of History Series: Хо. 24. The Roman 
Empire : Бу С. Н. Stevenson. This little history 
of the Roman Empire ends with the death of 
Theodosius in A.D. 395, but about four-fifths of 
the book is devoted to the period from Augustus 
to the Antonines. 2s. 6d. 

The Foundations of History: Book C. Pilgrims and 
Adventures: Part 1, by Phyllis Wragge, M.A. 
This is the first part of a junior history, mainly 
biographical, beginning with Ancient Rome and 
concluding with the Crusades. 25. 3d. 

Geography Practice Series: World Commerce : by 
]. Hamilton Birrell, М.А. А graduated course 
of geography combining the features of text- 
books, map-books, and exercise-books for indi- 
vidual work. 2s. 

Modern Studies Series : 

No. 34. French Narrative Poetry: selected by 
В. L. Сгетс Ritchie, D.Litt. Contains 
thirty-two pieces of verse, notes, and ques- 
tions. 2s. 

No. 44. Pierre Loti: edited by R. L. Graeme 
Ritchie, D.Litt. 2s. 6d. 


Сеси. PALMER. 
The Case for Edward de Vere, 17th Earl of Oxford, 
as Shakespeare : by Percy Allen. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Continued on page 249.) 
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SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


who are now receiving instructions regarding vacancies for Assistant Masters, 

Assistant Mistresses and Lady Matrons for the coming Term in Public and 

Private, Secondary and Preparatory Schools at home and abroad, will be 
glad to hear from candidates seeking appointments. 


THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT 


Ledies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships іп, or to take over schools 
of their own, should communicate personally with Mr. TRUMAN, who 


undertakes all negotiations connected with the Transfer of Schools, and 
who is in a position to offer assistance and sound advioe to purchasers, 
to whom no charge is made. 


Publishers of ** SCHOOLS," the most complete Directory of the Educational Establishments of Great Britain 
(3/3 post free); and of “THE JOURNAL OF CAREERS,” a Journal of interest to everyone connected 
with Education (1/- monthly). 


Offices: 61 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


Telephone : GERRARD 3272. 
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NORMAL 


The College for Specialised Correspondence Tuition. 
Established 34 Years. 

As the Normal Correspondence College is organised 
under separate Departments, all under the control of 
Specialists, helped by a competent Staff of Trained 
Teachers with qualifications, our pupils get 
that undivided and special attention which 1s so 
essential to success. | 

Dept. E: TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS. 


Dept. L MATRICULATION. 
Dept. ІП. UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 
Dept. ТУ. PROFESSIONAL E TIONS. 


XAMINA 
Dept. V. COMMERCIAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Dep VI. LANGUAGES. 
MUSIC. 
SCIENCE. 
ART 
THEMATICS. 
Dept. ХІ. NEEDLEWORK and HOMECRAFTS. 
Dept. ХИ. SPECIAL SERVICE. 
Send for the NORMAL FREE: GUIDE to the 
Examination in which you are interested. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Nos mal Hoase and Lydden Howe, Lordship Lane, S.E. 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL : 
Greve House, Rochampton Lene, S. W.15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL : 
Colet Gardens, W. Kensington, W.14. 


Chairman: С. С. Monterioas, D.D., М.А. 
Principal: Miss E. Е. Lawrancs. 


Students are trained tor the Examinations of the National Froebel Union. 
Prospectuses end all particulars as to Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
frem the Board of Education may be obtained from the Secretary. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


48 USED BY THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Ruled and 


In strict accordance with the College requirements. 
printed one side only. 


Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets .. per Ream, 4s. 3d. | Carriage 
oe г 960 Фе .. 99 8e. 6d. paid. 


ANSWER BOOKS for EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior, 3 Books, 1/10. Junior, 3 Books, 1/10. 
Preliminary, 3 Books, 1/10. 


REMITTANCES SHOULD accompany Onper. 


Р. М. SHELBOURNE & 00., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, 
Phone: Chancery 7690. 63 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.l 
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GEORGE PHILIP AND Son, LTD. 

The World’s Story Time: by W. J. Glover. Book 
1. The Book of Delight. This is the first book 
of a series of readers for junior schools planned 
after a prolonged study and trial of the sugges- 
tions made by the Board of Education for the 
modern teaching of reading. 1s. 10d. 

Sectional Arithmetics: by С. B. Brown, М.А. А 
new series of arithmetics designed to cover the 
needs of modern school organisation and teach- 
ing methods. Books 1 to 5. Paper, gd. each; 
limp cloth, 1s. each. 

The Modern Geography Room: by V. C. Spary. 64. 

Progressive Studies in Geography : by H. Sankey, 
M.A., and Edgar А. Merrett, M.Sc. Book 1. 
This series is for use in conjunction with the 
‘Human Geographies” (Secondary Series). od. 


Sır Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, Ltn. 


An Anthology of English Verse: compiled by Г. F. 
Potter, M.A., and Joan B. Potter, These new 
anthologies have been compiled to meet the 
needs of schools as now reorganised on the lines 
of the Hadow Report. Thus, the Junior Anthol- 
ogy, arranged in four parts, 15 intended for 
children up to transfer age of eleven plus, while 
the Senior Anthology, also in four parts, is in- 
tended for pupils from the age of eleven onwards. 
Junior Series.—Book 1. Paper, gd.; cloth, rs. 
Book 2. Paper, 104.; cloth, 1s. 14. Book 3. 


Paper, 11d. ; cloth, 1s. 2d. Book 4. Paper, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 3d. Senior Series.—Book 1. 
IS. 6d. Book 2. 15. 7d. Book 3. 15. 8d. 
Book 4. 15. 9d. 


Common-Sense English Course: by F. F. Potter, 
M.A. Introductory Book. Paper, 8d.; cloth, 
тод. 

Preliminary Mathematics for Engineers: by W. S. 
Ibbetson, B.Sc. This book covers the require- 
ments of the first and second уеаг students 
studying mathematics for a course of electrical, 
mechanical, or installation work. 3s. 6d. net. 

Constructive Pattern Making: by Gertrude Fearn- 
side. 4th Edition, revised and enlarged. 2s. 

School Certificate Chemistry : by W. R. Anderson, 
M.Sc. 45. 6d. 

School Certificate Geometry : by F. F. Potter, М.А., 
and Denham Larrett, М.А. 35. 6d. 

Questions and Answers оп Commerce: Ьу A. ). 
Favell, B.Sc. Stage 1. This volume contains 
a representative selection of questions on Com- 
merce set by the Royal Society of Arts and 
similar examining bodies in their Junior Stage 
examinations. 2s. 6d. 


REEVES AND Sons, LTD. 
Homecraft Series: Booklet No. 4, Lino-Cuts: by 
Owen Oliver. This booklet contains practical 


instructions on cutting and printing from lino- 
blocks. 6d. | 


HERBERT RUSSELL. 

Hymns and Verses: by F. H. Hayward, D.Lit. 
15, 64. 

The Celebration Bulletin, Nos. 12 and 13. А book 
of National Celebrations of the Salutation Type. 
2s. 

School Certificate Test Papers in English Composi- 
tion: by Е. L. Gibbons, В.А. 64. 


Ability Exercises in English for Intermediate Classes 
(ages eleven plus to thirteen): by A. C. Steven- 
son Ashmore, Paper, 94. ; cloth, 1$. 


SIDGWICK AND Jackson, LTD. 
A Series of English Texts: 

The Links of the Canterbury Tales, and the Wife 
of Bath's Prologue : edited by A. J. Wyatt. 
Chaucer’s Prologue, and Nun’s Priest’s Tale: 

edited by А. ]. Wyatt. 
Piers Plowman: Prologue and Passus У-УШ: 
edited by С. О. Pamely. 
Selections from Le Morte D’Arthur: edited by 
р. L. Babington. 
The Prose Merlin : edited by L. Cranmer-Byng. 
This series of English texts is intended, 
primarily, to introduce to the general reader the 
masterpieces of our literature before Shakes- 
peare. The books are both over-annotated and 
under-annotated ; over-annotated for the general 
reader, under-annotated for the student. 2s. 6d. 
net each. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 

A First English Course: by A. M. Walmsley, M.A. 
Second edition. This is a revised and partly 
rewritten edition of the author’s ‘‘Preliminary 
English Course.’’ 2s. 6d. 

Lessons in Geography: Volume 2. Gateways of 
Europe and North America: by G. C. Fry, 
M.Sc. The aim of this volume is to give young 
pupils some idea of the immense complexity of 
modern trade and industry, and of the inter- 
dependence of almost all parts of the world, with 
special reference to Europe and North America. 
2s. 3d. 

Matriculation History of England, Part 3: 168% 
1815: by Н. C. Shearman, M.A., and H. Plas- 
kitt, М.А. 4s. 6d. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. Book т: edited by С. E. 
Hollingworth, M.A., and А. F. Watt, М.А. 
This book has been published to meet the re- 
quirements of candidates taking the Још! 
Matriculation Board School Certificate and 
Matriculation Examinations, 1931. 15. 
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EDUCATION AND BUSINESS. 


“The statesman should consider the parts of the soul and their functions, and above all the better 


and the end; he should also remember the diversities of human lives and actions. 
gage in business and go to war, but leisure and peace are better; 


and useful, but what is honourable is better. 


Of late we have been hearing much of the import- 
ance of what is called ''business education." The 
term is vague, and seems to be used in haphazard 
fashion by earnest apostles of every kind. One day 
we are being told by the Chairman of a Committee 


on Salesmanship something of the attributes of a 
perfect salesman, and the specification suggested 
would be not inappropriate to an archangel of 
linguistic aptitude and invincible urbanity. Next we 
may learn from the prospectus of a commercial 
college that shorthand, typewriting, апа office 
routine are essential elements in the make-up of the 
aspiring youngster. We have associations and 
committees formed to bring about the marriage of 
education and industry; but from reports of the 
doings of these bodies we may gather that the kind 
of wedlock which is sought is somewhat primitive, 
and that education will play the part of a menial, 
attending humbly upon her lord and master 
industry. 

The advocates of this doctrine have secured a 
recruit in the person of the late President of the 
Board of Education. Lord Eustace Percy has re- 
cently visited America, and in the columns of The 
Times he has set forth his impressions of education 
as he saw it there. He is greatly impressed by the 
beneficent results of commercial enterprise, not only 
as an instrument of gain, but as ''the most direct 
and powerful means of bettering the lot of citizens. ” 
He quotes an American social reformer who said: 
“Бір business has done for our people during the 
last ten years everything that we hoped to do by 
Government action in 1012.” This is a handsome 
tribute, and Lord Eustace echoes it by telling us 
that ‘‘America has demonstrated that commerce and 
industry, rightly directed, can confer more far- 
reaching benefits upon the masses than have ever 
been conferred in any country by Government ad- 
ministration.' He enjoins us to adjust the focus of 
our own higher education to this fact, and to sub- 
Stitute service in industry and commerce for service 
in the administrative system of the State as the 
central purpose for which we train the greatest 


For men must en- 
they must do what is necessary 


In such principles children and persons of every age 
which requires education should be trained." —(ARIsTOTLE— 


Politics," Book VII.) 


possible number of students. Why should we not 
go further? Since big business is so potent an 
influence for good we might leave to it the tasks 
hitherto attempted by parsons, doctors, and teachers. 
Lawyers would still be required, for even the super- 
eminent benevolence of American millionaires does 
not keep them out of litigation. Some, indeed, are 
said to owe their millions to.an astute use of the 
processes of law. 

Perhaps we shall do well, before accepting Lord 
Eustace Percy's new gospel, to consider afresh the 
relation between livelihood and living, between pur- 
suits which are necessary and useful and those 
which are honourable, between things worth money 
and things worthy in themselves. We. might ponder 
anew the story of the man who pulled down his 
barns to build greater. Іп thinking of these things 
we should not affect to despise industry and com- 
merce. Lord Eustace does well to remind us that 
in the past our places of higher learning have shown 
some intellectual arrogance and superiority towards 
pursuits which Aristotle called useful and neces- 
sary. We must avoid this attitude, but we may 
properly remind ourselves that education апа 
industry are two entirely different things. Тһе one 
is concerned with the spirit of man, the other with 
his pocket. The successful barn-builder in the 
parable was sharply reminded that within a few 
hours he must leave his barns for ever and submit 
his soul to assessment. The outcome is not re- 
vealed, but we are left to infer that business, how- 
ever big and benevolent, is not to be the sole pur- 
pose of a man's life. 

It 15 reasonable to urge that in our secondary 
schools and universities we should recognise the 
truth that modern commercial enterprise demands 
the services of men and women of high intellectual 
power and wide training. But the specific training 
which some of the industrial leaders are demanding 
is incompatible with education in the true sense. 
Schools cannot be turned into factories, nor colleges 
into counting houses, without ceasing to be schools 
and colleges and losing their character as places of 
education. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


Some Criticisms. | 

The Annual Communication brought some һип- 
dreds of letters expressing appreciation, criticism, or 
condemnation. АП were welcome, especially those 
which contained reasoned criticism апа helpful 
suggestions. Some of the censure was based on an 
over-hasty reading of the Communication, as when 
the critic had failed to observe that the financial 
statement covered a period of seventeen years and 
took the figures to indicate the outlay for one year. 
Thus mistakenly regarded, the Council would 
certainly merit criticism as a spendthrift body, but 
in fact the expenses have been small considering 
the amount of work done. И must be remembered 
that the Register was started at the express desire 
of teachers, and it may be presumed that the teachers 
who pressed for a Register under the control of their 
own representative Council were aware that the 
undertaking would require offices and a staff of 
clerks. They may have realised also that members 
of the Council could not fairly be asked to pay their 
own travelling expenses, and that there would be 
inevitable outlay on advertising, printing, and 
stationery. АП these things demand money, and 
since the Council must be independent of State con- 
trol it is necessary to impose a fee for registration. 
As there is no annual subscription the total cost of 
registration amounts to less than one farthing a 
week for the whole period of the ordinary working 
life of a Registered Teacher. There is no Trade 
Union that does not charge far more for member- 
ship, and the registration fee for a doctor, barrister, 
solicitor, or architect is greater by many times. 
The Professional Return. 

The critic may reply that the member of a trade 
union or of one of the professions named receives a 
definite return for his money, either in the form of 
"benefits," such as strike pay, or in that of an 
exclusive right to practise. The answer is that the 
Royal Society of Teachers is not a trade union and 
that, instead of dealing with cases of individual hard- 
ship, it leaves these to the sectional organisations 
concerned. But the Society is a professional body, 
with a Council charged by Parliament with the task 
ef forming and keeping the Official Register of 
Teachers. The formation of such a Register is the 
‘necessary preliminary to securing any measure oí 
exclusive right to practise. From the beginning и 
has been clear that the administrative authorities 
would not consent to have their present freedom in 
the choice and appointment of teachers impaired 
unless and until the qualified teachers demonstrated 
beyond doubt their desire for professional status. 
All teachers who register are helping to demonstrate 
this, and in return they receive unimpeachable 


evidence of their own professional standing. Thus 
the immediate return for the fee is not unlike the 
certificate which is obtained in return for the fee 
paid for a medical examination. Every qualified 
teacher should take the steps necessary to mark 
himself off from the unqualified. Beyond this 
immediate return there will come a measure of 
exclusive right, since it is the policy of the Council 
to secure that none save Registered Teachers shall 
exercise professional supervision over the work of 
other teachers. This requirement is too reasonable 
to be resisted, provided always that the Council is 
able to claim the support of the great majority of 
teachers. This it will do by taking care to consider 


the special circumstances of every type of teaching 
work. 


А Register or Lists. 

The Education Act of 1907, which gives statutory 
authority for the existence of the Teachers Registra- 
tion Council, expressly lays it down that in any 
Register formed by the Council the names shall 
appear in alphabetical order and in one column, 
This precludes any attempt to compile separate lists 
with names of teachers drawn up according to the 
type of work in which they are engaged. "The pro- 
hibition seems to fret some teachers, especially those 
engaged in music teaching, who would like the 
Register to be a kind of directory. Doubtless such 
directories might be compiled for all the different 
branches of teaching, but it is not a task which the 
Council may undertake without breaking the law. 
Moreover, it would be a task of great complexity 
and difficulty. The musicians would not be content 
with a Directory of Musicians unless it showed in 
detail the qualifications of each person on the list, 
and some of them would desire to see teachers 
restricted to giving instruction in the branch for 
which they happen to hold a diploma. We should 
thus have a separate list for each instrument of the 
orchestra. In all this the principle of caveat emptor 
applies. It is for the employer to see to it that the 
teacher engaged can do the work required, and as 
every Registered Teacher has a certified copy of his 
Register Entry, giving particulars of the qualifica- 
tions and experience on which Registration was 
granted, the employer ог appointing body can readily 
ascertain whether a registered applicant is likely to 
fulfil the duties of any particular kind of teaching 
post. By no device is it possible to guarantee that 
the duties will be fulfilled to the complete satisfaction 
of the employer. А professional Register is not a 
list of practitioners who are warranted perfect in all 
circumstances. It is a list of those who have satis- 
fied the general requirements of the profession in 
regard to attainments and preliminary training. 
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THE MONTH'S CAUSERIE. 


Ву THE DowiNiE. 


“Гһе ВШ. 


The new Education Bill has been introduced, has 
passed its Second Reading in the House of Com- 
mons, and is now to be considered in Committee. 
Its ultimate fate is by no means certain. Even 
among its friends and supporters may be found 
some who say that it cannot become law. Іп the 
Second Reading debate several of the opponents 
talked in a manner which showed an incomplete 
grasp of what the Bill really means. They con- 
centrated on the raising of the school age to fifteen, 
and ignored the important fact that this is to be 
accompanied by such reorganisation as will provide 
for all children between eleven and fifteen a more 
suitable training than hitherto. This is the central 
feature of the Bill, and all criticism should be 
directed towards discovering whether the proposals 
made will be likely to ensure the better education of 
our young adolescents. If this can be brought about, 
the change will speedily justify itself, apart 
altogether from the somewhat vague prospects of 
ceducing unemployment. Our leaders of commerce 
and industry should understand that the better 
technical training for which they are asking cannot 
be built up on a primary schooling which ends at 
fourteen and is followed, in the great majority of 
cases, by a period of complete freedom from intel- 
lectual and moral guidance. 


The Release of Ability. 

The true justification for maintenance allowances 
is not to be found in the relief they afford to parents. 
The State should be just, but it has no concern with 
philanthropy towards individuals or classes among 
the citizens. Every kind of help that it gives must 
be warranted by some benefit to the tax-payers. The 
whole of our national outlay on education must be 
so ordered as to lead to the discovery and release of 
ability for the benefit of the community. It is idle 
to suppose that this ability will be of a very high 
order in more than a few of those who are educated. 
But if it can be found and utilised in one example 
among a thousand the outlay is justified, apart from 
the general gain to the rest and the resulting benefit 
to the community. Ав things are, many boys and 
girls who obtain scholarships and free places are 
unable to accept the opportunity offered. Their 
home circumstances compel them to become wage- 
earners and the genial current of their souls is 
frozen. Meanwhile, many places in our institutions 
for higher learning are filled by second or third-rate 
young people who are there because their parents 
can afford to keep them unemployed beyond the age 
of fourteen. 


Counsel for Employers. 

In this connection I welcome the remarks made 
some little time ago by Sir Ernest Thompson, a 
former President of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce. He said that the great tragedy of most 
young people’s lives was the terrible inequality of 
opportunity offered between the important ages of 
fourteen and eighteen. Very frequently the non- 
continuation of education after fifteen led to their 
entering some unsuitable or blind-alley employment. 
The Manchester Chamber of Commerce, he added, 
had been endeavouring, not only to influence parents 
to have their children thoroughly well educated, but 
had tried to induce firms to engage boys who had 
spent some more years in being educated, instead of 
going on in the bad old way of taking boys of 
fourteen or fifteen. If employers accepted poor 
recruits for the bottom of the ladder, they would not 
have good brains and good workers to fill the top 
places later. When this good advice is accepted, 
the schools will be able to do more for the business 
men than is now possible. The farmer perceives che 
folly of working a young colt, but he does not con- 
sider the folly and worse which are involved m 
the premature labour of boys and girls, Perhaps 
this is because the former brings loss to his pocket, 
whereas the latter brings damage to the community. 


Religious Tests. 

The new Bill proposes to place the appointment of 
teachers in non-provided schools in the hands of the 
Local Authority, instead of leaving it to the 
managers as at present. But the managers are to 
have the power of demanding that there shall be 
teachers appointed in sufficient number and of suit- 
able religious adherence to give the kind of religious 
training required in the school. This scheme has the 
great merit of making all teachers responsible 
primarily to their paymasters—the Local Education 
Committee. But it has also the drawback of com- 
pelling  publicly-elected bodies to ascertain the 
religious views of those whom they appoint to a 
public service and pay out of public funds. It may 
be that in practice the inquiry will be so conducted 
as to avoid offence, but the scheme marks a big 
departure from the customary rule of the public 
services. Probably it will be found that teachers will 
discover for themselves whether a post is such as 
they are likely to obtain, having regard to the prob- 
able needs of the managers. I hope it may never 
happen that a Local Authority will begin to conduct 
inquiries as to the religious opinions of teachers by 
sending out question papers or holding interviews. 
Such a course would be justly resented, and not least 
by those who value religious training. 
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Maintenance Allowances. 

I fear that there is some want of charity and of 
thought in the middle-class parent who declaims 
against the proposal to give maintenance grants to 
working-class parents who need them for their 
children between fourteen and fifteen. It is easy 
to represent such payments as bribes, but we do not 
bribe people to do things which the law compels 
them to do. И is fairer to regard the allowance аз 
compensation, in principle not unlike that which is 
paid when the State takes over a man's property for 
public needs. It is deplorable that the wages of 
working men should be too low to permit of their 
paying school fees or even of doing without the 
small earnings of children of fourteen. But the 
middle-class parent also receives maintenance allow- 
ances in respect of his offspring, not only for the 
one year between fourteen and fifteen, but from the 
birth of the child to the end of its college career, and 
even throughout its professional training. Тһе 
allowance is indirect, taking the form of a rebate on 
income tax, but in sum it is never less, and is often 
much greater, than the amount proposed to be given 
to a working man who proves that he needs it. 
Moreover, the middle-class parent takes advantage 
of endowments and State aid where public schools 
and universities are concerned. He does not pay the 
whole cost of tuition for his children unless he 
sends them to private or independent schools. 


University Discipline. 

The tragic affair at King's College, Cambridge, 
has led to some ill-informed comments оп the dis- 
ciplinary methods of our universities. Some critics 
seem to desire that colleges shall take on the aspect 
of a nursery, or a preparatory school, and go to any 
length to save undergraduates from the consequences 
of their own folly. И is impossible thus to keep 
young men and women in leading strings. Also it is 
undesirable, and contrary to the function of uni- 
versities as places where young people should learn 
and practise something of self-discipline. But inas- 
much as they must be left to their own devices and 
are expected to fulfil the purpose of their existence 
at a university, it is essential that misconduct should 
be punished promptly and severely. Otherwise a few 
turbulent and irresponsible spirits can become an 
intolerable nuisance. А university is no place for 
them, and they should be expelled without delay. 
A few examples of this treatment would suffice to 
steady the kind of youth who imagines that college 
life is properly spent in one long bout of ‘‘ragging.”’ 
It is unpleasant to expel a youngster who is merely 
silly, but this is the price which has to be paid to 
ensure that proper freedom may be allowed to those 
who are sensible. The great majority of under- 
graduates in every university are entitled to such 
freedom as knowing how to behave properly. 


Public School Austerity. 

At Rugby School the head master has been telling 
the parents that he has misgivings as to whether 
public school hfe may not become too elaborate, and 
whether the boys will not depend overmuch on the 
great material advantages which such schools afford 
to their pupils. One result of these advantages was 
that school life became too expensive for many whom 
they would like to welcome there. Mr. Vaughan said 
further that he was troubled by the possibility of 
public school life becoming too padded and protected 
from shocks of all kinds. There were good as well 
as bad austerities in life, and he hoped that parents 
would support the introduction of healthy austerities 
into school life. I once heard a former head master 
of Rugby, the late Archbishop Temple, say that 
when he was at Blundell's School he and his fellow 
schoolboys had to wash under a pump in the school- 
yard. That marked a standard of austerity which 
Mr. Vaughan might not approve, but he is probably 
right in thinking that we are now tending to fit the 
domestic arrangements of boarding schools to the 
requirements of boys whose mothers describe them 
as ““пос strong." Some of our preparatory schools 
seem to vie with each other in grandmotherly 
solicitude towards youngsters, and I doubt whether 
the normal boy really benefits from such over- 
tenderness. Nature does not intend that little boys 
shall be *''little gentlemen.”’ 


Careers for Boys. ! 

The news that Mr. УУ. Hamilton Fyfe is resigning 
the head mastership of Christ's Hospital will be 
received with regret, not only by the great body of 
“Old Blues," but by all who have knowledge of the 
work which he has accomplished for that ancient 
and renowned school. He was appointed soon after 
the War, and in the intervening years he has had to 
mect all the difficulties of post-war conditions. This 
he has done with marked success, and good wishes. 
will attend him in his new post as Principal of the 
University of Kingston, Ontario. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy of his achievements 15 that of securing 
for every “ОШ Blue” a post to enter on leaving 
school. During the past ten years, no boy has left 
without having an assured place to fill, either at a 
university, or in some profession or business. The 
school has thus rounded off its work for its pupils, 
and the cxample might well be followed elsewhere. 
It is worth while to consider the appointment, on 
the staff of every secondary school, of a careers. 
master, or mistress, charged with the duty of gather- 
ing information about posts and their prospects, 
and able to get into touch with possible employers. 
Such a task would be interesting to the right kind 
of man or woman, and if properly carried out it 
would Ье of great help to parents and pupils, many 
of whom need help at the leaving stage. 
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THE PARENT AND THE SCHOOL. 


The problem of education is to get the best made 
of what a child is, for his own sake and for the 
benefit of the State to which he belongs. To produce 
a particular type of man is not enough. Nor will 
it do to aim at the limited outlook needed for future 
professional training. The youth we want must 
be of the kind which will give an energetic welcome 


to Ам, Music, Philosophy, and basic Religion as 
well. | 


This is a task to which we need to bring the саге 
and insight of all those who form the milieu in which 
a child grows up. There have been failures enough 
in the past, but education is in a state of evolution. 
Few can see the form which it may take within the 
next thirty years. We can, then, hope for better 
things. The administrative mind is becoming more 
helpful. The days of mere instruction for the sake 
of examination are doomed. Men are trying to 
break away from the demand for a standard like 
that of the matriculation, which is often insisted on, 


by those who now are heads in the business world, 
as a preliminary qualification for boys wishing to 
enter good firms. In their day matriculation was an 
object of ambition, not only to them but to their 
teachers. They think the standard all that can be 
wished still. The next generation will have learned 
that there are other points of view from which one 
must look at school life to judge rightly its value 
to the world. The desire for some result to which 
attention may be drawn and from which the un- 
initiated may gather an impression of a school's 
success will keep examinations going. But so much 
of more than mere knowledge ought to be gained by 
any boy who attends school from ten to eighteen 
that it is almost impossible to apply a test. His 
advance and his standard can only be known by 
some method of description. His career must be 
watched and followed. Опе would like to say that 
one could entirely trust the opinion of a head master 
and his staff; but often they have been so much en- 
gaged in guiding and instructing that their attentions 
have been focused on a scholastic, not a civic set 
of values. They live in a scholastic world, and not 
only are boys suspicious about them, but naturally 
reticent. This attitude on both sides ought to be 
changed. Тһе head master's testimony to a boy's 
worth ought to be the highest possible prize of a 
Successful career and the best passport to the con- 
fidence of new employers. But how are the staff to 
reinforce what they do know, so that they may give 
not only a final true summing up but right help 
during the various stages of a career? 


The task is impossible unless aided by the con- 
fidence of those who are naturally in a position to 
know most of what a child is. Time might be found 
by masters—no doubt it must be found as a part of 
the regular technique—to keep tabulated records of 
mental growth and moral and physical phases. But 
these records are not complete without the story of 
infancy and current information from the home. 

Of recent years much has been taught to those 
who take up the scholastic profession about the 
early years of childhood and their importance, but 
it is not thereby ensured that they have the skill to 
unravel from what a boy is, what he has been. Мог 
will such knowledge show where the boy has missed 
the mark, though his masters may be conscious 
enough that he has missed it. И is questionable 
whether as yet the teaching of psychology has done 
more than show the professional schoolmaster that 
there is a problem. 

The majority of our schools are day schools. In 
view of the fact that secondary work now covers the 
majority of those who will count most in any further 
evolution of the character and outlook of England, 
these day secondary type places of education are of 
especial importance. Is there any way in which they 
can be put educationally in touch with home? We 
are familiar with attempts to do this. Those special 
days when parents attend some function of out- 
standing interest; the school sports or an important 
cricket match; the functions of the School Dramatic 
Society : all these draw a number of mothers and a 
few fathers. But this kind of thing, while it adds to 
the importance of the occasion for the boy, affords 
no real chance of exploring psychological difficulties. 
The annual soirée or concert is little better. All 
these functions are of great importance, but we do 
not get much further. Some head masters do not 
wish to go further. They want tame parents who 
will come to heel with subscriptions, but in regard 
to other matters they are satisfied to consider them- 
selves the fount of all wisdom. 

A different kind of experiment is, however, pos- 
sible, and is not untried as far as its first stages go. 
In the case the writer has in mind, parents have 
been gathered in such a way that natural and sufh- 
cient opportunity has been given for the inquiries 
which the staff wish to make and for the growth of 
the idea that home and school make a whole. 

Such a result has not been secured by any means 
short of making parents a part of the school. It is 
not enough to make them feel they are welcome 
visitors from the outside, or that, like patients, they 
may make an appointment with an autocratic 
specialist. ; 

The first step that must be taken is the incorpora- 
tion of parents in the school in some form not less 
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important and internal than the School Chess Club, 
for example. They should function as a part of the 
whole, on the school premises, with their own com- 
mittee and the head master as their President and 
chief link with the life of the place. Such rules must 
be framed as will make it quite clear that the head 
master bears the same general relationship to them 
that he does to all. else; in fact, that he is 
an autocrat with the deciding voice. In his wisdom 
he wil know just how to make this not at all 
obvious. It is well, even if difficult, that they should 
have a secretary who is not one of the staff. Of 
course the whole thing will fail if they are treated 
as sheep. They must be in a position to be animated 
by the esprit de corps which gives life to the school. 
The discussions in committee will always lead to 
suggestions of a useful nature which can be car- 
ried out by methods other than those which the staff 
uses. Parents do not lack a spirit of generosity to- 
wards the school where their own boys are. This 
might well make itself felt in the upkeep and 
improvement of the library, or in further provision 
of prizes for effort which lies outside the ordinary 
scope of the prize list—in fact, in oiling the wheels 
all round. 

The important part of the work, however, falls 
into two categories—the social and the educational. 
It is perhaps easy to get some kind of social evening 
going. Сап such an evening be made to serve a 
school purpose? Can it leave behind it some result 
educationally? Experience shows that something 
can be done. The evening can be broken so as to 
introduce the discussion of some school topic in an 
adequate but brief way. By careful work on the 
part of the M.C., members of the staff can be 
brought into friendly touch with the parents of boys 
in their forms, to the mutual instruction of both. 
Of course some members of the staff know how to 
be a social success and easily make friends. Some 
are shy, and this is a difficulty, especially when they 
are inclined to think more of their position than 
it warrants. But the general result of such efforts 
is that there is a feeling that all are working to- 
gether for a purpose which is more than merely 
self-regarding, and to that all do make some con- 
tribution on the spot. 

The experiment on the educational side has pre- 
sented more difficulty. The aim is that all should 
realise a common movement of development and 
know that the child in school is not engaged in 
studying what he will later on find to be useless. 
For half the lack of zest in school life is not due 
to lack of capacity on the part of the pupil, but to 
the fact that at home the work has no real value 
as a whole. The father at home laughs at the way 
in which, in his own day, he got through his Latin; 
mother makes no secret of the fact that dates and 


geography were of no interest to her. Mathematics 
are a subject of scorn after the stage of simple 
arithmetic. The family French is a mere joke. But 
this is all wrong. These academic subjects have a 
real value for any culture. They add to the scope 
of any life which has outlook enough to use them. 
A suggested method of finding the ground of re- 
conciliation between the parental outlook and the 
scholastic is to have an evening set aside for a 
school lecture, which may preferably be given by 
one of the staff. Let no outsiders be admitted, only 
parents and their boys. Make some arrangement so 
that the lecture is part of the regular curriculum 
and attendance counts as homework. There are 
innumerable subjects which lend themselves to such 
a purpose; all of a cultural nature and capable of 
treatment which can render them acceptable to old 
or young. Such lectures could even be ended by 
some kind of test. Boys could give theirs in for 
school purposes, and parents could keep theirs for 
the interest they would have at home. Actually 
doing things together is a great discoverer of 
common interest and union; in this case it would 
rapidly lead to the feeling that knowledge is one of 
the charms of life, and that the academic work has 
not been waste of time. 

The innumerable hobbies of parents can be turned 
to account. Some parents, though amateurs, have 
a skill which produces results in handcraft worthy 
of exhibition on the Open Day. Others can con- 
tribute to the musical work of the school in some 
aspects and can enlarge its scope. Others can help 
to make the place a thing of beauty. All such con- 
tributions must never be free from adequate 
criticism. The habit of expecting, accepting, and 
learning from criticism must be a stne qua non in 
all the activities undertaken. To maintain high 
standards recourse must be had from time to time 
to outsiders of known authority. А considerable 
help to this kind of thing is some kind of magazine. 
It may be issued once a term with contributions in 
the main from the parents, but certainly also from 
the staff and outsiders. Such an enterprise has been 
found of very great interest even to some of the 
boys, and gives special opportunity for articles con- 
taining specialist information such as details about 
certain careers. 

The time has come when the demands of our com- 
plex world can only be met by people who are at 
their best because the best has been made of them; 
and, it may be added, by people who, in a field of 
ample and rich opportunity, have learned how to 
keep at their best. The first word in creating such 
people lies with the home, the most decisive with 
those who determine the scope of the educational 
field. It will be sad indeed if the latter do not grasp 
the whole of the resources which are to their hand. 
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A GENERAL PAPER. 


At this time of the year many of our readers are interested іп examinations іт general knowledge. 
Here are some questions recently propounded to the boys at a well-known 5сһооі.--ГЕгітов. | 


Crease your paper down the middle. Put two 
columns of answers on each side of the sheet. 
Write on both sides of the paper. Number and letter 
each answer carefully. Answer each as far аз 
possible in one word, and in the order as set. 

I. Who is the present : 

(a) Chancellor of the Exchequer? 

"i Lord Privy Seal? (What does he do?) 
c) Secretary for Foreign Affairs? 

(d) Chief Commissioner of London Police? 
(e) Minister of Labour? 


2. Apart from the fact that they died last year, 
state one fact about (a) Marshal Foch, (b) M. 
Clemenceau, (c) Lord Rosebery, (d) T. P. O'Con- 
nor, (e) Sir Ray Lankester, (f) General Booth, 
(=) Dame Fawcett, (В) Professor Perkin, () Herr 
Streseman, (j) Dr. J. Wells. 


3. In the Old Testament : 

(a) Who preferred his native rivers to Jordan? 

(b) Who holds the record for old age? 

(с) What King of Juda was crowned when 
a child of seven? 

(d) Who was the herdman of Тесіша 
(Tekoa)? 

(e) Who was the father of David? 


4. In the New Testament: 

(а) Who was Emperor of Rome when Our 
Lord was born? 

(b Where was the street which is called 
Strait? 

(c) On what island was St. Paul wrecked? 

(d) What book was written on the Isle of 
Patmos? 

(e) Who was St. Paul's tutor? 


5. Which of the Prophets said : 
(a) Break up your fallow ground ; 
(b) I cannot speak; I am a child; 
(c) Here am I; send me? 
In which of them are the prophecies : 
(d) Thou shalt stand in thy lot unto the end 
of the days; 
(e) I called my son out of Egypt; 
(f) Be strong, all ye people of the land, and 
work ; 
(g) The sun of Justice shall arise? 
6. Express by a metaphorical phrase : 
(a) Biblical : working without proper materials. 
(b) Proverbial: trying to make articles of 
value out of worthless matter. 
(c) Shakespearean: spoiling beautiful things 
by trying to add to their beauty. | 
(d) Aquatic: in desperate situations anything 
seems a chance of escape. 


7. Explain the initials, writing down each group 


_ as you do so :—The P.R.A. wrote c/o G.H.Q., but 


his note went into the W.P.B., for the G.S.O. who 
opened it only recognised R.F.A. and R.G.A., and 
the note did not seem to concern them. Ап inquisi- 
tive clerk picked it out, marked it R.D. like a cheque 
and reposted it c/o G.P.O., London. This, never 
at a loss, marked it ‘‘Try N.S.P.C.C." It visited 
R.S.P.C.A., L.C.C., S. P.C.K., R.T.S., and R. W.S., 
and then reached. the D.L.O. 


8. What are Shakespeare's answers to the follow- 
ing questions? Name the play :— 


(a) And what's her history? 

(b) What shall he have that killed the deer? 

(c) How now, you secret black and midnight 
hags, what is't you do? 

(d) What! 1$ Horatio there? 

(e) What treasure, Uncle? 


о. А little girl who was very fond of Shakespeare 
was asked which plays she had read. She answered : 
(a) “Тһе Life and Death of Brutus,"' (b) “Тһе Man 
with the Ass's Head," (с) “Тһе Jew's Revenge," 
(d) ''The Murder of Duncan," (e) The Forest 
of Arden," (f) “Тһе Magician’s Daughter,” 
(g) ‘‘Prince Arthur.’ Which did she mean? 


то. Of what are the following the first lines ?— 


(a) А thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 

(b) Of man's first disobedience and the fruit. 

(c) When shall we three meet again? 

(d) Revenge is a wild kind of justice. 

(e) So all day long the noise of battle rolled. 

(f) And the first grey of morning filled the 
east. 

(g) What dire offence from amorous causes 
springs ! 

(h) Whan that Aprille with his shoures soote. 

(i) A gentle knight was pricking on the plain. 

(j) S summer, and the sun had mounted 

igh. 


11. Who are, or were (a) Mrs. Morley and Mrs. 
Freeman, (b) Old Rowley, (c) Farmer George, 
(d) Le Petit Caporal, (e) the Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street, (f) Marshal Forwards? 


12. Who imagined these countries :—(a) Еге- 
whon, (b) Utopia, (c) Atlantis, (d) Weissnichtwo, 
(e) Nephelococcygia? 


13. Who rode or drove the horses :—{a) Rosin- 
ante, (b) Ruksh, (c) Rhoebus, (d) Black Auster, 
(e) Sleipner, (f) Xanthus and Balius? 
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14. In ballads and similar verse, name the persons 
alluded to :— 
(a) “Апа he was left lamenting.” 
(b) ‘‘She never wanted a good word— 
From those who spoke her praise.” 


(c) “First, if you please, my thousand 
guilders.” 

(d) "There was Mary Seaton and Mary 
Beaton 


And Mary Carmichael and me.” 
(e) “Апа when he next doth ride abroad 
May I be there to see.” 


15. (а) Name the two most prominent constella- 

tions near the North Pole. 

(b) In what constellation is the Pole Star? 

(c) How do you find it? 

(d) Which is the brightest star? 

(e) Which is the largest planet? 

(f) Name the nine planets from the sun out- 
wards. 

(g) Which of them have no satellites? 


16. (a) What very common butterfly lives through 
the winter? 
(b) What butterfly migrates to the South 
Coast, but never breeds in England? 
(c) What butterfly has scarlet on its wings? 
(d) What butterfly has silver on its under 
side? 
(e) What butterflies are harmful? 
(N.B.—English butterflies only.) 


17. (а) Which is the northernmost part of the 

British Isles? 

(b) Where is Flannan Isle? 

(c) What modern poet wrote about it? 

(d) What county in the extreme north is called 
*'Southland''? 

(e) Who gave it the name? 

(f, =) Name the northernmost and southern- 
most county of Ireland. 


18. Where are the famous streets :—(a) Wall 
Street, (b) Unter den Linden, (c) Ring Strasse, 
(d) Sauchiehall Street, (e) Corso, (f) Champs Elysées, 
(g) Princes Street, (В) Cannebiere, (i) Downing 
Street, (7) Watling Street? 


19. (a) What is the chief river of Australia? 
(b) The highest mountain in New Zealand? 
(c) The most northern river of Canada? 

(d) On what river are the Victoria Falls? 

(e) Where is Nairobi? 

(f) Chief river of N.W. Africa? 

(g) Capital of West Australia? 

(h) Seat of Australian Federal Parliament? 

(i) Capital of Queensland? 

(j) In what State is Adelaide? 
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21. Interpret (each ‘‘x’’ represents a letter): 

(а) Motto of a recent novel by an essayist : 
"Xxxxx, Xxx xxxxx xxx! X xxxx 
xxxx xx xxxx, Ххх” (“Тһе Needy 
Knife Grinder"). 

(b) Portia: Xxx xxxxxxx xx 
XXX XXXXXXXX. 

(c) Shylock: X xxxxxx xxxx xx. 
XX XXX XXXX. 

(d) Morocco: X xxxx! xxxx xxxx xx xxxx? 

Restore the original Latin :— 

(е) ''Socrates was squeezed out of the omni- 
bus by Plato's children” (Cic., “Ге 
Oratore,’’ 3.4.15). 

(f) “Celery sauce is bad for an African" 
(Hor., ‘‘Odes’’). 


XXXXX XX 


“Ххх XXX 


(a) What bell rings 101 times every night? 
(b) Where is the largest bell in England? 
(c) When is the Lutine's bell rung? 

(d) Where is the largest bell in the world that 
has ever been rung? 

(e) What is a tocsin? 

(f) What 15 a carillon? 

(g) The name of the science of bells and ring- 
ing ? 

(h) What is the great bell at Cologne made 
of? 

(1) What is the dcepest bell of a реа! called? 

(7) What famous actress left monev for a 
weekly pealon the bells of St. Martin's- 
in-the-Fields ? 

(k) How many changes сап be rung on а peal 
of eight bells, the deepest always com- 
ing last. 

() What is the name of the oldest ringers’ 
association ? 

(т) What is a muffled peal? 


22. To what kings do (a) Lyme Regis, (b) Mel- 
combe Regis, (c) Bognor Regis, owe their titles 
of honour? What royalties are associated with 
(d) Brighton, (e) Torbay? 


23. What is (a) the German for Germany, (b) the 
Welsh for Wales, (c) the Irish for Ireland, (d) the 
Belgian for Belgium, (e) the Swedish for Sweden, 
(f) the Norwegian for Norway? 


24. Name the largest island in (a) Scilly, 
(b) Canary, (c) Orkney, (d) Hebrides, (e) Channel 
Islands, (f) Balearic, (g) West Indies, (h) Pacific 
(N.B.—Australia is a continent), (i) Arctic Sea, 
(j Wales. 


25. Locate three Avons and two Ouses іп 
England, and name six tributaries of the Thames, 
(a) three at or above and (b) three below Oxford. 


— — — 
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THE EXAMINER EXAMINED. 


Bv СЕОЕЕВЕҮ TiLLOTSON. 


At this time of the year the Examiner begins to 
-assume his ultimate terrors. Throughout the last 
two terms He has been felt to be there, straddling 
Jike a Napoleon behind ‘‘set books,” behind the 
syllabus, behind everything, a malignant presence 
biding His time. But with the advancing Spring He 
takes on a new terror. The rigid Napoleonic form 
15 dehumanised even further. It dilates and rears 
until the image of a stupendous fetish is evolved. 

Teachers of this subject, that subject, combine to 
pay black homage to the Examiner. Before this 
term their attitude has varied. They have even 
allowed themselves pleasant heresies. They have 
heartened their classes by jokes about the fatherly 
humanity of Examiners.  ''After all," they have 
said with their lips; ''after all your Examiner is 
human. He may never notice that you are leaving 
а gap in your translation. What I mean 15...” 
And the tip is taken. The examination, still afar 
off, seems a pleasant skirmish of wits. Тһе class is 
ап a laughing mood. 

But now the teacher allows himself no pleasantry. 
He is a blind convert once more. He believes in his 
гсагіпр god profoundly, exclusively. The Examiner 
1s there waiting for him as well as for his pupils. 
He is fed hourly with incantations. Не is attended 
with ceaseless ritual. The black gowns are now the 
surplices of a sect of devil worshippers. It is terrible 
to think of. 

Every minute counts. Тһе jealous god is watch- 
ing. No individual conscience can hope to hide. 
Тһе wicked omniscience of the God of early 
Victorian nurseries gets transferred to the Examiner. 
He is Hebraic. His commandments are more than 
twelve. ‘‘New rules,"' the teacher warns, ‘‘may be 
printed at the top of your exam. paper." “По be 
careful to READ what the Examiner says at the top 
of the sheet. І once knew a boy . . ." ''Whatever 
you do, do NOT omit to read what the Examiner 
has taken the trouble to . . ." It is all very un- 
certain. On the Doomsday of the exam. the ritual 
may be seen suddenly changed. Old papers may 
have misled those who were trying to feel sure of 
their catechism. 

Meanwhile time moves, flies, swirls. Even at this 
very moment the Examiner in the steel compart- 
ments of his mind may be revolving the form of 
some really staggering question. He may be 
pondering a precisely catchy wording for the un- 
wary. ‘‘For goodness’ sake," pleads the teacher, 
**do read the questions twice or three times to make 
quite sure that...” 


Any teacher will recognise the above as a plain 
statement of the strain and nightmare of the last 
term in many schools. 

In proportion as the Examiner looms, the mind of 
the pupil shrinks, becomes timid, nervy, inferior. 
The result is that the final preparations are pure 


cramming. The Examiner is thought of as craving 
shows of knowledge. His anger will not be 
appeased without a big offering of facts. To show 


knowledge is the one way to win His approval. 
And so the parrotising goes on remorselessly. The 
walled-in minds of the scholars are a confusion of 
echoing dates, names without any local habitation, 
works, battles, formulae. 

But when one thinks of the examiners one has 
known, it is men one is thinking of. "These jealous 
colossi are men, after all. And, moreover, not 
normal uncramped men, but men caught at a dis- 
advantage. They are tired men paid to do a tire- 
some thing, paid to keep their minds alert, to keep 
clear over a long period their sense of values, and, 
indeed, their same one sense of values, to deal out 
a uniform justice to thousands of miscellaneous 
offerings. These men, then, are not human entirely. 
And, for the time that counts, they are sub-human 
rather than super-human. They are frail men try- 
ing to cope with a prodigious and intricate labour. 
This is the chance for the student if he goes about 
it properly. And he can only go about it properly if 
the inhibiting bogy is dissolved out of his mind. 
His chance is to keep a natural mind, to let it pro- 
gress naturally, to do the minimum of pure rote 
learning, and to make the maximum number of ew 
discoveries about his work. 

The Examiner, sitting huddled, his blue pencil 
alternately poising and swooping, is, when all is 
said, an automaton. But, like any other man, He 
wants to be allowed His manhood. His brain will 
be working. But He wants as well to have the other 
parts of His mind in employ. They are nervously, 
despairingly in readiness. Не wants to follow a 
gleam, if only a gleam will come. ‘‘Pray you,’’ He 
asks, ''scatter my boredom.” 

In scientific papers the Examiner must, of course, 
be content to remain fairly brain-centred. The sub- 
jects demand it. But even here He will long for the 
titillation of clear and good English. Не will be 
waiting half-heartedly for the excitement of a pure 
satisfaction, waiting to meet a page that will carry 
His mind along electrically. 

As for the Examiner of papers in English and 
History, His brain is conceivably the least and 
lowest thing required of Him. He will ache to re- 
ceive the compliment of being thought a man. Не 
will want to be allowed the dream that He is read- 
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ing, not a compelled exam. paper, but an essay 
written with a free heart, Не will want to have 
the illusion that it is print He is reading—the prose 
of a modern writer. He will want to feel Himself a 
truant kind of Examiner, an Examiner suddenly 
granted a holiday. Here is the dark god of the 
schoolroom turned simple beggar. The seeming 
rôles are reversed, could the victims but see it. King 
Cophetua is now asking favours of every beggar maid 
who has filled in her name at the top of the page. 

The Examiner, then, far from being softened by 
a rigid display of knowledge, will be actually un- 
moved by it. Knowledge will keep His brain busy. 
It will feed the machine part of Him. But His other 
and more potent self will be appeased much more 
readily by the visionary sense that some actual 
person had written the essays He perforce is mark- 
ing. He will be appeased more fully when He feels 
that the hand that wrote communicated with the 
mind of some definite person who had lived and 
thought and enjoyed and hated even through days 
spent in a school classroom. That personal vivid- 
ness is what the Examiner, with every turn of the 
innumerable pages, hopes almost against hope to 
encounter. If that vividness is there, knowledge, He 
knows, will be there in its sufficiency. Не knows 
that the victims who are personally vivid in their 
writing will have the roots of learning as well. The 
two things are inseparable. Тһе vividness is itself 
an intensity and individuality of knowledge. Опе 
cannot be vivid about a play of Shakespeare, for 
example, unless one knows the play. 

The moral of all which is that the last term in 
every examination subject should be wisely ordered. 
The teacher and his bogyisms will be miserably re- 
sponsible if it is a term of cramming. The last term 
should be one of deliberate attempts to persuade 
scholars to begin to like things, to go on liking 
things, or, if they dislike certain things incorrigibly, 
to dislike them wittily and with a sure touch. These 
attempts to plant some kind of new liking may 
actually be effective for the one reason that the 
exam. naturally will have intensified every mind. 
That very intensity is a help. An exam. is incurably 
an exam., and a young mind approaching one will 
shiver a little. The new sensitiveness is valuable, 
especially in the more creative business of under- 
standing and praising authors. 

It is not much good working up the existing ex- 
citement into a reign of terror. Instead of harden- 
ing and mesmerising the minds of pupils, teachers 
should be all human assurance. The last term will 
then be less of an inquisition and more of an intense 
liberty. And if I see my Examiner aright, it will not 
end in disaster when, allowed His godhead once 
again, He leans over the gold bar of heaven and 
scatters the fated pass lists. 


THE HOME OF THE STAR-FISH. 
Ву M. L. Brooke. 


Both star-fish and sea-urchin are included in thc 
sub-kingdom Echinodermata ; the first named to the 
class Stellerida and the order Asteroidea. Тһе five- 
finger, the best known of the stars, has the power 
of reproducing a lost limb. Each of these fingers 1- 
provided underneath with numerous small fect 
(pedicles), which can be enlarged or contracted, 
enabling it to walk or adhere to a smooth surface. 
The small mouth is also underneath, and connected 
directly with the stomach, which is capable of being 
protruded through it and thrust inside the shell oí 
any prey that is too large to swallow, in which 
position it is able to digest and assimilate its flesh. 

The sun-star has shorter fingers bordering а 
round central body, while the brittle-star, of the 
order Ophiuroidea, has long and thin arms; and 
although common, is difficult to obtain as a perfect 
specimen owing to its habit of breaking off part- 
of its limbs when alarmed. 

The sea-urchin belongs to the class Echinoidea, 
and is closely related to the star-fish. Its shells, or 
tests, with or without their living inmates, are fre- 
quently found on the shore. It also has its mouth 
underneath its body in a central position, and round 
it are five prominent teeth, with which it feeds on 
seaweeds as well as animal food. The egg-urchin 
(Echinus esculentus) is covered with stiff bristles 
much like those of the hedgehog, but each bristle is 
held in place and moved by strong muscles. The 
specific name refers to the fact that its eggs and 
ovaries are said to be edible. The heart-urchin 
(Echinus cordatuon) has bristles that lie smoothly 
and vary in fineness and shape, some with tips like 
the blade of a paddle; it lives in a burrow that it 
makes in the sand. 

The common shrimp, a crustacean of the order 
Decapoda, is a frequent and attractive inhabitant of 
little rock pools on the seashore. Its eggs, which 
number thousands, develop into the adult form in 
a period of from about one month in summer to 
four or five in winter. Like other crustacean- 
the shrimp throws cff its shell, or ex-skeleton, as it 
develops in size, most frequently while young. It 
has two pairs of antennae, the foremost having two 
branches. The eyes are fixed on stalks, and so 
easily lifted above any sand used as a cover from 
its numerous enemies. Like the lobster, the fore 
part of the body is sheltered by the carapace, a 
covering in one piece, while the shell of the abdomen 
is segmented, each segment being fitted with fringed 
limbs, used as paddles. The more powerful ones at 
the tail end are strong enough to drive the shrimp 
backwards with considerable force. Two pairs of 
legs are used in walking, and other limbs, no doubt. 
more or less as hands. 
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GEORGE LEIGH MALLORY—TEACHER. 


[We print the following extract from the volume 
entitled “George Leigh Mallory," and written by 
Mr. David Pye as a memorial to the famous climber 
who lost his life on Everest. The book is published 
by the Oxford University Press at 10s. 6d. net, and 
should find a place in every school library. | 


There is no doubt that he threw himself de- 
lightedly into the business of teaching and making 
friends at Charterhouse. Не was full of ideas about 
the teaching of history and about the value of bring- 
ing humane letters to their proper place in education 
as its liveliest and most enduring part. But, owing 
to his unconventional methods and his fiercely 
critical attitude towards the accepted public school 
routine, his activities were regarded with some dis- 
approval by his elder colleagues. Since he himself 
valued education chiefly, perhaps, for its civilising 
influence on the mind and character, he could not 
refrain from the attempt to conduct his educational 
activities in what he called a civilised way. He 
made considerable efforts to get into some sort of 
human contact with the boys, seeing what he could 
of them out of school hours, organising expeditions 
with them to places of architectural or natural 
beauty, fostering their taste for literature and de- 
veloping one for politics. Тһе amount of energy 
and enterprise which he put into this side of his 
work was extraordinary, when one realises how small 
was his natural aptitude for cultivating the acquaint- 
ance of the immature human creature. All the ге- 
sources he possessed in literature and art were laid 
under contribution to his work. “Гуе just begun 
Francis Place and am enchanted. · I wonder if a 
cheap edition is coming out—it would be very good 
for my form. Such is the arriére-pensée of all my 
reading just now! By which token, do you know 
Jusserand's ‘Wayfaring Life in the XIVth Cen- 
tury'? Having said what a good book it was for 
some time past, I have now taken the trouble to read 
it with a view to Chaucer in school—it's even better 
than I used to say." Не could not bring himself to 
treat great literature merely as a school subject, and 
used to exhaust his ingenuity in trying to find means 
to bring its worth and beauty into the cognizance of 
his pupils. 

He was, as has been said, working perhaps too 
much outside the ordinary scholastic framework of a 
public school to be a very successful schoolmaster, 
but he must have been a rather exciting one. Friends 
visiting him at Charterhouse in the little house which 
he shared with one or two other masters, found the 
room a litter of books and papers—books in French 
and in English, modern plays which were being 
examined with a view to readings with his brighter 
spirits, Fabian tracts, reproductions or photographs 
of Greek sculpture or modern French paintings— 


all more or less drowned in a sea of essays from 
his form. Не was a great believer in the essay and 
set them on the most divers and ingenious subjects, 
such as ''Candour," ''Popularity," ‘‘Hypoerisy.”’ 
His friends, too, were called upon to furnish what 
they could—suggestions for essays, for books to be 
read, or even for original works of art. ''Duncan 
Grant," he writes, "stayed with me last week-end 
and is to paint two pictures for my classroom !'' 

The other aspect of his work as a schoolmaster, 
and the doubtful success of it, was ever present to 
his mind, “I am back, and іп medias res already. 
How am I to read ‘Paradise Lost’ with a form of 
thirty boys? I am perplexed day and night by con- 
siderations of that order.’’ It has always seemed 
to me that the fundamental problem of а school 
education, as it has to be carried out, is one of 
numbers. A limited experience of school teaching 
has left me with the conviction that the real problem 
only begins when the teacher has to deal with a 
collection of twenty or more intelligences of very 
varying calibre at one and the same time. For this 
purpose a certain technique has been developed— 
whether the subject be a language, mathematics, or 
science, it does not widely differ—which in the hands 
of a second-rate man may degenerate into the merest 
mechanical routine. In the hands of the average 
man of energy and resource it is a weapon of effi- 
ciency and value, even if it may not afford much 
opportunity for teaching of the highest order—for 
the hours remembered later as starting-points of 
intellectual growth. This technique of class teach- 
ing only the man of genius can afford to discard. 
If he is to do so he must be able to be humorous, 
strident, epigrammatic, suggestive, even poetical— 
to be able to seize and hold the attention of a class 
by the sheer force of his personality. Such a type 
of a man alone is able successfully to cast aside the 
traditional methods of his trade. 

Mallory taught, I think, English, French, and 
History : all subjects which lent themselves to dis- 
cursive teaching. His idea was that most boys 
started with the germs of an interest in learning and 
the arts, which must be developed by a sort of intel- 
lectual midwifery instead of being allowed to perish 
from lack of encouragement. Не gave the impres- 
sion that in the pursuit of this ideal he did not stick 
very closely to his subject but was inclined to talk 
at large. But such talk, to be really effective with 
a class, must be of the explosive and vital variety, 
whereas I always felt that Mallory had three draw- 
backs to his being in this sense a first-rate school- 
master—his hurried and sometimes unintelligible 
utterance, his absence of pictorial imagination, and 
his lack of humorous initiative. He did not keep 
very good orrler, nor even attempt to, he said : and 
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he used to relate with great satisfaction the tale of 
how the Head Master, passing his classroom door 
one day and hearing unaccustomed sounds from 
within, entered to find the class acting the part of 
the crowd in ‘‘Julius Caesar,” which they were then 
reading, with the greatest realism and enjoyment, 

This was no doubt excellent, and may well have 
been the starting point, for some, of a love of 
Shakespeare ; but it is different when the part played 
by the class changes from active to passive. Boys 
will take a great deal of trouble to get away from 
their prescribed work; and if a master shows that 
he is capable of being drawn, and they learn how 
they can get him started on some disconnected topic, 
they will expend a good deal of ingenious diplomacy 
by expressing sufficient interest to keep the outflow 
going. But they do not listen very much or pay 
much real attention. И is enough that a friendly 
man is discoursing on general topics. Тһе sound of 
a human voice is soothing, if you are not going 
subsequently to be examined on the matter dis- 
coursed of. You can think your own thoughts, even 
do your own work, if only you can keep him going. 
Such information, if vaguely uttered and without 
careful arrangement or design, shifting from topic 
to topic, is not very fruitful. | Business-like boys 
hate it; original and able boys dislike being drenched, 
with the substance of a single mind; dull boys wait 
under an umbrella of reserve until the shower is over. 
Perhaps a few boys may get a few ideas into their 
heads, and the fact remains that there were a good 
many ingenious and enthusiastic individual boys, 
with whom he had made friends, who felt afterwards 
that they owed much in the direction of kindled 
enthusiasms to Mallory's talk and influence. Over 
all those with whom he established any personal 
relationship he would expend an infinity of interest 
and care. Feeling that they were his real friends in 
the place, he set himself to try to understand the 
difficulties of their years and to teach them to make 
things go right. As a result his instincts often led 
him to be on the side of the boys against established 
authoritv : a state of things which produced much 
internal conflict between his sympathy and his sense 
of responsibility, and accentuated the difficulties 
with his colleagues. 

As a counterblast to the somewhat pronounced 
philistinism of the public school his influence must 
have been wholly desirable. It can seldom be other 
than good for a self-centred community, with rigid 
and arbitrary conventions, to be startled into shocked 
surprise bv the irruption of an unfamiliar animal 
who ignores and even derides its cherished shib- 
boleths. On more than one occasion Mallory was 
responsible for some flutter among the decorous up- 
holders of public school proprieties, as when he and 
the poet, Robert Graves (then a bov in the school), 
brought out a literary rival to the School Magazine. 


» 


It was called the ‘‘Green Chartreuse,” and made its 
first (and probably only) appearance on Old Carthu- 
sian day, heralded by a poster of a more than life- 
sized monk in vivid green, quaffing with uplifted 
glass. Тһе poster was executed by Duncan Grant 
in his most impressionist style and flaunted on the 
cricket pavilion throughout the match. 

But I do not think Mallory felt, in the end, that 
his methods had been justified by results, and I 
remember his saying in later years that if he were 
to begin again with the same outlook and enthu- 
siasm, but armed with his own experience, he would 
not attempt the same methods. Тһе process was 
too exhausting and the results too nebulous. Even 
towards the close of his first year, ‘‘Things go fairly 
well here," he wrote, ''but it is very uphill work 
and there are a good many horrors when one sees 
people getting visibly worse through being at school. 
However, this last term has been very agreeable: 
several things got better: I got less irritable and 
found it easier to be severe without being angry. 
Also the other ushers seemed to be more friendly.” 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


An Advertisement. 
“Сап anyone recommend lady CURE for CIGAR- 
ЕТТЕ habit? Genuine advice most gratefully re- 
ceived.” (Advt.) 


Quis potis est herbam, flavo quam gurgite vectam 
mittis odoriferam, spernere, Nile, tuam? 

huius enim massas factis multa arte cylindris 
compressas tandem parva papyrus habet : 

alterutrum mucronem hinc inter labra tenentes, 
igne dato, fumum laeta caterva bibunt. 

laeta caterva bibunt; tamen est quae talia carpens 
gaudia praeteriit quem decet esse modum: 

sic alia ex alia deinceps columella papyri 
pendula virgineo semper ab ore tremit. 

quis morbum sanore potest? quis ponere finem 
huic vitio, cuius nunc, mihi crede, pudet? 

ex animi sensu miseram bene si qua iuvabit, 
immemor accepti nunquam erit illa boni. 


W. Н. D. Rouse. 


Goosey, Goosey, Gander. 
Anser, anser, quorsum 
Et quo vagaturus? 
Sursum ac deorsum 
Dominam visurus. 
Vae seni longaevo ! 
Noluit precari : 
Pede raptus laevo 
Ruat de scalari! 
С. W. Вкорвівв. 
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MODERN SCHOOLING 


THE HELPLESS PEDAGOGUE. 


It is a truism that in the process of school instruc- 
tion the teacher is an important factor. Some would 
say that he is all-important, and would affirm that 
the sole essential factors in schooling are pupils 
who desire to learn and teachers who are able to 
teach. If we believe that it is part of a teacher's 
business to evoke the desire to learn, we reccgnise 
still further the importance of his task. 

In former days there was among teachers іп 
elementary schools a disposition to pride themselves 
on technical skill in the classroom. Тһе secondary 
school teacher was sometimes reminded that he had 
not been ‘‘trained’’ to teach, and this was held to 
discount his claim to superior standing in the pro- 
fession. But such attempts to offset meagre know- 
ledge by training in teaching were no less foolish 
than the corresponding attempts to show that 
teachers who are well informed in their subjects 
have no need of training. Both knowledge and 
teaching ability are called for in every branch of 
teaching work. 

Some interesting sidelights on the present position 
are revealed in the pages of a contemporary educa- 
tional journal, which boasts a large circulation and 
is widely read by teachers in primary schools. 
Among its regular features are included some 
articles of interest and value, enabling readers to 
keep abreast of modern thought and practice in 
education. There are also many hints on classroom 
work, some of which go far towards absolving 
those who use them from the necessity of thinking 
out their own problems. Such articles have their 
value, no doubt, since those who make use of them 
would probably teach more badly without them than 
with them. We may deplore this, but we must ге- 
cognise that even second-hand clothes are better 
than none. 

The helplessness of some teachers is poignantly 
shown in a section of the journal devoted to ''Special 
Inquiries,” wherein we may see, from time to time, 
selected examples of the questions sent in by readers 
who require help in their work. These questions 
reveal an amount of sheer ignorance and profes- 
sional incompetence which is disquieting to those 
who would like to think that all teachers are reason- 
ably well educated and alert minded. Неге are some 
examples :— 

“Г should like to have an outline of a term's work 
on ‘Tennyson.’ ” 

“I should be glad to receive a list of questions on 
"The Legend of Sleepy Hollow’ (Washington 
Irving).”’ 

"I have to give two lessons on ‘Dickens and the 


Child’ to a mixed class of seniors. Can you help 


те?” 

“МУШ you let me have а few notes for a series of 
lessons on the ‘Novels of Thomas Hardy'?"' 

“МУШ you kindly forward to me a set of questions 
on ‘Moby Dick’?” 

“I should be grateful for questions on 'Words- 
worth's Michael,’ ‘Ode оп the Intimations of 
Immortality in Childhood,’ and Sonnets 1 to ‚ 29 
inclusive, for a class working for matriculation.’ 

These are only examples, and we may wonder 
why such help should be required for teachers who, 
presumably, are holding positions of trust and re- 
ceiving payment for their work. It is difficult to 
imagine the kind of teacher who cannot frame a few 
questions on ““МоБу Dick’’ or prepare lessons on 
Tennyson. 

Similar criticisms apply to a request for a set of 
questions on India and to one for notes on ‘‘the 
countries comprising the Near East." One teacher 
asks for a lesson on ''Trading by Water," and 
another wants matter for a series on the ''Geo- 
graphy of Ireland.’’ А teacher of history asks for 
notes for a special lesson on the ''Struggles for 
Constitutional Liberty in the Stuart Period, suitable 
for Standard УІ.” One head teacher would be 
‘glad of any suggestions fcr dealing with the weak 
spelling in my school,’’ and another wants special 
ideas as to the best way of using a school garden. 

Such queries, and others that might be quoted, 
form a striking commentary on the oft-repeated de- 
mand for freedom for the teacher. Freedom which 
cannot be used sensibly is a doubtful boon, especially 
so far as the pupils are concerned. Some of the 
questions indicate a want of sense in the framing of 
the curriculum. Who would propose a series of 
lessons on Thomas Hardy's novels for children of 
fourteen? It is clear that these helpless ones are 
trying to grasp more than they can hold. Some of 
them are too little inclined to take the trouble which 
is necessary for any kind of teaching that is to be 
successful, and others are manifestly so ignorant of 
the subjects they propose to treat that their chance 
of teaching anything worth while is very small. The 
incompetence of a doctor is speedily made manifest 
in the loss of his patients: that of a lawyer in the 
loss of his cases : of a civil engineer in the downfall 
of his bridges. But the incompetence of the teacher 
is not revealed, it may be, until it is too late. This 
makes it important that teachers should maintain a 
high standard of work and be resolved to think out 
their own problems. No second-hand devices should 
content them. 
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EDUCATING THE MALAYS. 


The education of Malays within the Empire, com- 
pared with that of Malays living outside, is a fine 
illustration of our Empire policy. 

The curriculum of the Malay Vernacular Schools 
of the Empire is based entirely on the needs and 
capabilities of the Malay pupils; education is free, 
but not compulsory. The children are taught to read 
and write Javi, and they learn a certain amount of 
practical arithmetic. То this foundation is added 
much handwork, some physical training, апа 
hygiene. The campong, or village schools, are in 
charge of a Malay teacher, who, unfortunately, is 
not obliged to possess any academic qualifications. 
He, or she, is chosen from among those willing to 
instruct the children of the village for the small, but 
sufficient, salary paid by the Government. The 
teachers visit the nearest large town for occasional 
classes, where European instructors endeavour to 
help them in their work. 

The readers in use in the school are sets of 
graduated readers in the vernacular, dealing with 
subjects familiar to the pupil, and contain some 
traditional native verse. 

The practical side of the school work is designed 
to meet the future needs of the children in their own 
homes. The girls are taught cookery; before 
attempting this the visiting European cookery 
teacher collects from reputable sources as much 
information about Malayan cookery as is possible. 
Besides emphasising the necessity of cleanliness in 
all culinary methods, the principles of dietary are in- 
cluded. This is of great value, because the natives 
have no knowledge of even the most elementary 
principles of feeding. А European doctor's Malay 
servant told his master one day that he was 
anxious about his baby son who did nothing but cry. 
The doctor went to the servants' quarters and found 
a thin, miserable baby, a few months old, lying 
moaning piteously. Не inquired on what the baby 
was fed. ‘‘Baby has rice water when we have our 
meals іп the morning and evening," was the reply. 
When the baby was put on to a more suitable and 
frequent diet he made rapid progress. 

The boys are taught many trades and crafts; 
silver work, om account of the country's richness 
in that metal, is especially popular. The designs 
used for this work and for the girls' embroidery are 
invariably based on old Malayan art treasures. 

The native folk dances and music have been 
studied by the British administrators, who try in 
every way to foster the individuality of the Malay, 
and to prevent him from becoming a westernised 


oriental, who has a home neither East nor West oí 
Suez. The traditional stories, told by the old wives 
round the village fire, need careful expurgation be- 
fore being recounted to the young ; for their crude 
vulgarity is a quality which it is undesirable to per- 
petuate. 

The Philippine Islands, peopled by similar Malays, 
have a peculiar history, and the people now differ 
widely both in outlook and in contentment. For 
many years they were under Spanish rule at a time 
when colonisation was synonymous with tyranny. 
АП the medieval horrors of the Inquisition were 
used to enforce subjection to the conquerors and 
to the Catholic Faith. If a priest passed along the 
street the native must remain knceling until he was 
out of sight. This svstem produced a servile and 
intimidated people. 

Early in this century the Philippines were handed 
over to America and, at once, the process of mak- 
ing the people independent and business-like was 
begun. In all the schools, now, the children аге 
taught, above all, to be self-reliant and to set a 
financial value on all they do. They are encouraged 
to become proficient in some specialised form of 
handwork and to repeat that article monotonously. 
Their work is readily bought and goes in great 
quantities to U.S.A., where dresses and underclothes 
of Manila embroidery are deservedly popular, for 
their workmanship is exquisite, 

The American examination system of presenting 

the child with a list of questions requiring the 
answer ''Yes'' or “Мо” is used, so that a central 
examining body can mark and judge the schools at 
great speed. From the beginning, therefore, a high 
value is set on marks. Outside some of the schools 
are pasted such slogans as: ''Speak English and 
you speak to the world.” 
. This difference in educational principles has pro- 
duced between the Malays of the two places such a 
difference as exists between the dwellers in large 
towns and those of remote country districts. The 
Malays under British rule retain the natural content- 
ment of a lazy and peace-loving people inheriting 
a wealthy and fertile country; they prize their own 
work too highly to wish to sell it for money of 
which they do not stand in actual need. They are 
reticent of speech; indeed, there is a story that a 
European, anxious to bathe, asked a Malay if there 
were crocodiles in the water. ‘‘T’ada, Tuan (no, 
sir," replied the man. After his bathe the Tuan 
suggested to the Malay that he should have a swim. 
“Sharks,” was the laconic reply. 

The Philippinos have all the precocity, loquacity, 
and enterprise that their brothers lack, but they have 
the corresponding endowment of discontent in hav- 
ing contracted the ''strange disease of modern life.” 
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ор IS o ee eae 


LETTERS FROM А YOUNG HEAD MASTER. 


XIV. 


My dear H.,—Did I detect a slightly mocking 
note in your last letter, or did I read it unduly 
conscious of the fact that there were already two 
previous letters of yours unanswered? You know, 
there is a sort of methodical certainty about you 
which at times almost frightens me by its per- 
fection. І can see the entry in your diary, each 
first day of the month, ‘‘Write С. S.," and I know 
that you will not go to bed until that entry can be 
erased, and that on my desk there will lie each 
second day of the month (first post) your letter to 
me, with the address neatly inscribed in your clear, 


unhurried handwriting. Whereas my letters—well, 
do you ever know when to expect them? Yet I try 
to be methodical; tell me how you achieve success. 

My two main troubles are interruptions and lack 
of time. I always plan my day out, but rarely does 
it go as I intend. Everybody seems to imagine that 
a head master has nothing whatever to do all day 
long but hang about and pick up his special bit of 
business whenever he feels inclined to send it along. 
‘Take that modern convenience, which is also such 
a terrible invasion of one’s privacy, the telephone; 
1 have scores of callers each week, but, though I 
have tried, I can detect no sign of method in any 
of my callers-up; they ring at all times of the day, 
and appear to use the 'phone just whenever they 
think of it. Do business men treat each other in 
this same haphazard fashion, or do they imagine 
head masters of schools have no fixed routine, and 
so can be fitted into the odd moments? 

It is the same tale with letters, though, beside 
yourself, I have one correspondent who is absolutely 
regular. И he has anything to write about I know 
I shall receive the letter on Friday. Occasionally, 
of course, an urgent matter compels him to write at 
another time, but as a general rule it is quite clear 
that Thursday is his letter day, and that then he sets 
himself deliberately to clear off his week's corre- 
spondence. I endeavour to imitate his regularity, 
which gives one a feeling of security; though, of 
course, Ї do not receive enough business letters to 
make so long an interval necessary. 

The more ] think about it, the more I grow con- 
vinced that ours is an unmethodical profession, 
and that therefore—dreadful thought !—we are very 
largely responsible for the unbusinesslike habits to 
be observed everywhere. My staff knows perfectly 
well that the storeroom is opened twice a week at 
regular times for the drawing of material; but over 
and over again the storekeeper attends in vain, and 
I know what an orgy of begging and borrowing 


Method. 


goes on between times, Again, I have asked (in 
print) that requisitions be submitted to me on the 
first of each month, and invariably I have to send 
round a chit asking for the requisitions which have 
not been sent in. 

Are we surprised that our pupils unconsciously 
copy such unmethodical, hand-to-mouth methods? I 
often wonder whether, in spite of all the text-books 
say, we do realise that education is a process which 
is going on all the time? Му staff teaches dili- 
gently and arduously at the appointed times, but I 
am sometimes tempted to inquire, when I see a boy 
at his locker, getting a book he has forgotten, when 
he ought to be in his classroom, “Апа how many 
times has Mr. So-and-So set the example to you by 
leaving a class to fetch a book he has forgotten?” 
I am driving hard at this question of method, but it 
is an uphill job. More so, I suppose, because the 
school is new, and the machine has to be constructed 
and fitted together before it can run smoothly. But 
it seems to me that people are unnecessarily forget- 
ful about the oil. 

I was doubtful the other day to be depressed or 
encouraged when a commercial traveller who is also 
a philosopher called to see me. "Well," he in- 
quired, “һом” are things going?” ''Just,"' I replied, 
"but it's been a life and death struggle these last 
few months to keep one's head above water, and 
not to become completely submerged in detail." 
“Оһ, if that's all," was his answer, **you're to be 
congratulated; most head masters аге drowned 
fathoms deep all the time.”’ 

But is it so? Апа, if it is so, what is the reason? 
Surely the task of running a school, even if one 
does put in some hours of teaching a week, need not 
overwhelm a man? Is it because we really are hope- 
lessly unmethodical that we find so much time taken 
with administrative detail, and have so little in which 
to think out lines of policy, or even to get clear of 
that and to ascend into the upper air of speculation, 
there to wonder what it is all about, and quite 
whither this great hurrying machine called educa- 
tion is carrying us? When I see other teachers, like 
myself, ceaselessly active, doing this, doing that, 
always doing, and never apparently thinking, I 
begin to have some slight misgivings, and to wonder 
whether we are not largely running round in circles 
and never getting anywhere. And it does seem to 
be so vitally important that some of us, at any rate, 
shall get somewhere. 

Yours as ever, 


P.S.—An omnibus question: what exactly do you 
think of the new Education Bill? 
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INDIVIDUAL WORK IN THE SPECIAL SCHOOL 


By SapiE B. Harris. 


IV. Handwork. 


The mentally defective child can accomplish ex- 
cellent handwork of varied description. It almost 
seems as if he had this power to compensate for 
lack of intelligence in other directions. It is prob- 
ably due to the fact that he is educated in every way 
by handling materials, and so has exceptional oppor- 
tunities for becoming dexterous. Also he gives a 
great deal of time to handwork. 

Handwork teaching needs to follow the child's 
development. 

1. Ball-making. 

Ball-making, by winding wool over a cardboard 
circle with a hole in the centre, is the easiest form 
for the child who is mentally a baby. 

2. Raffia Winding. 

This is a definite second stage, as the raffia nceds 
to be wound evenly and placed flat against the card- 
board. Such articles as dinner-mats, serviette-rings, 
photo-frames, can be made in this way. 


3. Raffia work on Canvas. 

This step is taught on rug canvas. The child 
uses raffia and learns simple stitches—running, sew- 
ing, stitching, cross-stitch, and herringbone. These 
are combined to make designs in coloured габа. 
The most useful articles are shopping bags. Later, 
pochettes, bought ready stamped for working, are 
well within the child's compass. 

4. Raffia Weaving. 

Rafha weaving should be taught first on а card- 
board circle with an uneven number of strings about 
half an inch apart. As soon as the child grasps the 
idea, he can have а card with strings closer together 
and can weave a mat. As he becomes proficient, he 
can weave a bag. 

(a) Weaving all round a straight card; or 

(b) Weaving on the ‘‘handbag cards,’’ which 
have been so popular. The cards, in these cases, 
should be strung with raffia. 

He can also weave slippers, using the specially- 
made cards. 

5. Indian Basketry. 

The child learns Lazy Squaw stitch in natural 
raffa, the coloured raffia being his reward as soon 
as he сап do the stitch. Не needs No. 4 cane at 
the beginning, as it is more pliable than No. 7, 
which is used later. He can first make mats and then 
baskets with alternate rows of white and coloured 
rafha. 

(а) He can learn to work іп ап еазу de- 
sign, for instance, four white and four coloured 
stitches, keeping white over white and coloured 
over coloured. 


(b) He can work into his basket a design 
taken stitch by stitch from either a rug chart 
or a cross-stitch pattern. This changes the 
occupation from being merely mechanical to a 
really reasoned piece of work, which develops 
the intelligence by the necessity for the close 
adherence to the chart. | 

Figure eight and Mariposa weave сап also be 
learnt. 

6. Rug-making. 

This is done with Turkey rug wool and plain or 
latch hooks. Beginners find the plain hooks the 
easier to use. They first need to work plain mats. 
The more advanced can work hearthrugs (about 
27 in. x 54 in.) from charts. In the school under 
consideration these are made to order and sold. 
This type of handwork is so sought after that often 
orders are received a year beforehand. 

7. Needlework and Knitting. 

Girls can learn all types of handwork. They can 
continue the rug work, but must give up other types 
for needlework and knitting when their manipulation 
is sufficiently good, as there is not time for every- 
thing. They can make garments to fit themselves, 
also garments for younger children. Girls of four- 
teen to sixteen need to learn to use a hand sewing- 
machine and cut out their own garments. 

For fancy needlework, thev can learn to work 
Richelieu апа Broderie Anglatse on tray-cloths and 
afternoon tea-cloths; they do coloured embroidery 
on towels, tea-cosies, pochettes, and the garments 
they make. They can also embroider handkerchiefs. 

They can knit dolls’ garments, then garments 
(vests, socks, jumpers) for little children, and then 
vests or jumpers for themselves. 

8. Boot repairing. 

This is learnt by older boys (eleven to sixteen) 
under a special instructor, and the boots of school 
children or their parents are repaired at cost price. 


At intervals, it is possible to teach cardboard 
modelling and leather work to one or two senior 
boys. But these crafts need so much supervision 
that it is difficult in a one-teacher school, where the 
children are of such varied ages. Children, whose 
manipulation is particularly poor, need large work 
to develop the muscles. It has been found bene- 
ficial to have them make bath mats (round or oval), 
using clothes-line rope and Turkey rug wool 
threaded into a bodkin. Тһе work is similar to 
basket work, Lazy Squaw or Mariposa being the 
stitches used. Designs can be worked in from 
charts as in the baskets. 


- 
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HEAD MISTRESSES IN CONFERENCE. 
| Reorganisation and its Dangers. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Bees hummed in the summer sunshine and, in the 
Assembly Hall of Croydon High School, on June 13 
and 14, ‘‘Reorganisation’’ and ''the Hadow Report” 
hummed in an atmosphere tense with lively apprecia- 
tion of the importance of problems involved. 

Some four hundred and fifty members of the 
Association of Head Mistresses had gathered for 
their fifty-sixth annual conference, and the agenda 
was full, as the reader of the first paper (Miss 
р. Е. P. Hiley, M.A., Central Newcastle High 
School) said, of ‘‘nuts of dietetic value, with the 
very hardest Brazils later on.” 

Miss Hiley's paper, on ''Parents and the School : 
the Balance of Responsibility," was a sympathetic 
study of the ideal relationship between parents and 
the head mistress, who should be, she urged, ready 
to place herself at their complete and unhurried dis- 
posal. The modest ''I daresay you don't know mv 
child" of the mother called for more humble 
appreciation of the parents' difficulties on the part 
of the teacher. 

Under the general heading ‘‘Reorganisation : its 
Promise and its Problems,’’ Miss A. Catnach, B.A. 
(Wallasey High School), in a paper on the inter- 
relations of schools of different types, expressed a 
desire to greet the new schools as colleagues, but saw 
certain dangers: water-tight compartments owing 
to difference of authority dealing with secondary and 
elementary education; hundreds of head mistresses, 
with no knowledge of secondary schools of the type 
familiar to members of that Association—‘“‘the only 
body of head mistresses qualified to give any con- 
sidered and experienced opinion of public secondary 
education for girls’’—speaking twenty, thirty, forty 
years hence with equal authority on secondary educa- 
tion; Local Authorities who, the modern schools and 
senior classes once set going, would have lost the 
habit of opening secondary schools in the present 
sense of the word; the older schools driven into 
being ‘‘academic’’ and ''class'' schools. The diffi- 
culties of getting the right children into the right 
schools constituted the chief reason why so many 
head mistresses wished there need have been no 
rigid demarcation between various types of schools, 
but rather that their conception of the present 
secondary school might have been extended and 
adapted to meet more varied needs. 

Miss M. L. Lardelli (Brigg High School) crossed 
the ts and dotted the 75 with a stark fact from 
Lindsey, where, she said, an eleven-year-old second- 
ary school was still in three army huts and half the 
Vicarage; and spoke of places where already exist- 
ing schools would be starved of numbers if a new 
school of the modern type were built near. 


Miss E. M. Marchant, B.A. (Horsham High 
School), criticised adversely the system of mixed 
schools, and sketched an imaginary school with cen- 
tral laboratory, art room, and perhaps assembly hall, 
but separate departments for boys taught by men, 
and for girls taught by women. Тһе only justifica- 
tion, she held, for mixed schools was economy in 
building. One or two speakers (one from North of 
the Tweed) differed in their conclusions as to the 
merits of the system of co-education. 


The resolution, the only one before the Con- 
ference, was :— 


That this Conference welcomes the extension 
of the opportunities for further education of 
various types afforded by the new schemes of 
reorganisation. While expressing the hope that 
secondary education in its established form in 
this country will receive every encouragement 
towards wider development and that the in- 
terests of existing secondary schools, especially 
those of the smaller rural schools, will be care- 
fully safeguarded, and while adhering to the 
view that schools for boys and girls of post- 
primary age should be separate, the Conference 
sces in the scheme as a whole and the interest 
it has arouscd evidence of a definite forward 
movement in the educational life of the 
country. 


The wording, said Miss M. D. Brock, Litt.D. 
(Mary Datchelor School), had made her more than 
ever a confirmed classic; the resolution could be ex- 
pressed with lucidity only in Latin prose. Yet two 
things outweighed defects of style; the resolution 
said specifically what many of them felt about cer- 
tain dangers, but it welcomed the new forward 
movement. When once the scheme had emerged 
from the administrative stage into the hands of the 
teachers, who would make it come to life, it would 
raise the quality of education of the country—and 
the intellectual level of the country could be raised 
with advantage—and would also stimulate the de- 
mand for education. It was the impression made 
on the public mind, especially during the past twenty 
years, by secondary education that had produced 
this forward movement for wider extension of educa- 
tional opportunity. It would be idle or insincere to 
welcome the movement unless they could see their 
own part in it, and the best service the secondary 
schools could give to the new schools would be to 
maintain and raise their own standard. АП educa- 
tion was an act of faith; you could not put in x 
and take out y; but secondary education was more 
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of an act of faith than other types, and those who 
had spent their lives in it, though they could not say 
what it was, knew it for a live thing. An adminis- 
trative policy which closed down or starved prepara- 
tory departments of secondary schools of proved 
efhciency while leaving uninspected the mass of 
private schools, some of whose products created for 
secondary schools the most expensive, depressing, 
and unnecessary of problems, was going to rob re- 
organisation of its chance of full success. 

The President, Miss E. Addison Phillips, M.A. 
(Clifton High School), in her address, gathered up 
the threads. She spoke of the great spiritual respon- 
sibility the State had taken upon itself in under- 
taking the provision of suitable education for the 
children of England, and of the wisdom and true 
sense of values needed in its officers; of the joy felt 
by the Association in these extended opportunities ; 
of the danger signals erected by the Conference, 
which might, they hoped, catch the eye of those 
driving forward along the new roads. Believing, as 
they did, that girls during the adolescent period 
needed the care and guidance of women, they would 
deplore that, in the interest of economy, the number 
of mixed schools should be increased ; believing that 
they might as well kill a man as kill a good school, 
they desired to safeguard the existing secondary 
schools. They were convinced that on the teacher, 
in the last resort, the whole character of the school 
depended; teachers admitted in 1931 would not be 
temporary expedients, but must influence the schools 
for a quarter of a century or more. While acknow- 
ledging indebtedness to Lord Burnham for the 
"escalator," they were certain that adjustments 
would be needed if the best tvpe of teacher was to 
be brought into the newer schools. Aristotles' sum- 
ming ир of the situation—‘‘that education should be 
regulated by law and should be an affair of the State 
is not to be denied, but what should be the char- 
acter of this public education and how voung 
persons are to be educated are questions which re- 
main to be considered’’—was still valid. 

From these matters the Conference turned to the 
French examination and an appeal from Miss L. A. 
Lowe, Litt.D. (Leeds Girls’ High School) for 
appreciation of the educational importance of its 
reform, and her view that a lively interest among 
British. children in the French people, their history, 
literature, government, and social customs, had an 
international significance, and might well be a small 
contribution to the work of the League of Nations; 
and to the paper on “Кейріоив Training in 
Schools,” by Miss L. Е. Savill, М.А. (Lincoln High 
School) in which she emphasised the need for a 
thought-out Christian ethic to enable the young to 
meet the problems, social, ethical and economic, 
which challenged them in a changing аре. 


LEGAL NOTES. 
The Neglectful Parent. 


In a Police Court last month a father was fined 
40s. and ordered to pay five guineas towards the 
cost of his prosecution by the N.S.P.C.C. for 
neglecting to provide spectacles for his twelve years 
old son. The evidence showed that last January the 
boy's eyes were examined by the school Medical 
Officer, and were found to be defective. ІҒ glasses 
were not provided, permanent injury might result, 
and his education be affected. The case was referred 
to the eye clinic, and a report sent to the father. 
The father refused to take any action and persisted 
in his opinion that the child's eyes were all right : 
for he could read and play the violin, The matter 
was reported to the N.S.P.C.C. The Society's 
doctor also saw the boy at his school, considered it 
was essential that he should have glasses, and so 
informed the father. Nothing was done, a prosecu- 
tion followed with the result mentioned. 


The Children Act, 1908. 

The case is trivial enough, but it seems odd that 
a Local Authority should be under the necessity of 
calling in aid as prosecutor the services of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, The Children Act, 1908, section 12, reads: 
“If any person . . . who has the custody, charge, 
or care of any child or young person wilfully . . . 
neglects such child . . . in a manner likely to cause 
such child unnecessary suffering or injury to his 
health (including injury to or loss of sight. . . ), 
that person shall be guilty of a misdemeanour."' 
There was in fact no such necessity, for the Educa- 
tion Act, 1921, section 89, reads: ''The powers of 
a Local Education Authority for elementary educa- 
tion shall include a power to prosecute any person 
under section 12 of the Children Act, 1908, where 
the person against whom the offence was committed 
was a child within the meaning of this Act, and to 
pay any expenses incidental to the prosecution. "' 


Fox v, Burgess. 

One method of bringing a defiant parent to a more 
reasonable state of mind would be to exclude the 
child from school until the defect was remedied, and 
sue the parent for failing to send his child regularly 
to school. That is the course adopted in the case of 
а verminous child. И has been held in numerous 
cases that a parent who sends his child to school in 
circumstances in which he knows the child will be 
refused admission has not ''caused his child to 
attend school” (V. Fox v. Burgess, 1926, K.B.D.). 
Whatever step is taken, and whatever Act is invoked, 
it is better that the Local Authority should enter the 
Court as prosecutor. Of the two, a summons for 
non-attendance is to be preferred, and it may save 
the misguided parent many pounds which he cannot 
afford to pay. 
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THE BROADCAST HISTORY LESSON. 


The Central Council for School Broadcasting have 
issued their first Inquiry Pamphlet. It contains such 
evidence as the History Sub-Committee has col- 
lected regarding Broadcasting History Lessons. 
Seeing that the scheme has been running for the 
last six years it is not too soon to lay the matter 
before teachers in this country, though the serious 
collection of evidence did not begin till the issue 
of the Kent Report in 1927. That report contained 
the results of an investigation directed to collect 
the opinions of practical teachers who were taking 
the lessons. This was done by means of question- 
naires devised with the object of helping teachers 
to analyse their impressions and of lessening the 
temptation to give unconsidered judgments, “іп- 
fluenced perhaps by the desire to justify the expense 
of the purchase of a wireless set and to feel them- 
selves in the forefront of a new movement." To 
the question, “По you think that wireless can pro- 
vide lectures on history of such value that it is worth 
while giving up a period a week to them?” twenty- 
seven teachers out of thirty-two said ''Yes''; three 
had no opinion; and two said “Мо.” As far as it 
went, therefore, this evidence was favourable to the 
wireless history lesson. But it was evidence regard- 
ing one lecturer, Miss Rhoda Power, and опе 
county. For a definite judgment on a national pro- 
blem this was not sufficient. 

The Historical Association took up the question 
independently in 1929. Thirty teachers were asked 
to fill up a weekly diary form, into which they 
should place their opinion on each lesson week by 
week. Fifteen promised to do so, and eleven did 
it—''a result recommended to those who consider 
the collection of information by questionnaire a 
simple task.” Тһе questions—Was the attention 
held throughout? Was the matter suitable? Was 
the style suitable? Were the illustrations suitable? 
—brought almost uniformly favourable replies, so 
much so “‘that little value can be attached to them.”’ 
That, at any rate, is the view taken by the History 
Sub-Committee whose report is under examina- 
tion. Though “И seems unkind to give so little 
weight to the replies that teachers had taken so 
much trouble to give,’’ it is obvious that no deduc- 
tions can safely be drawn from them; not so much 
because they are so favourable as because they are 
so few. 

The object of the broadcast history lesson, as laid 
down іп the pamphlets issued by the B.B.C., is “to 
supplement the school lesson by giving a picture of 
the social history of the periods dealt with, and by 
showing, as far as is possible, life in the days of 
old in its relation to modern life." To discover to 
what extent this object had been attained, Miss G. 
Perrie Williams, M.A., D.Litt., was requested in 


1929 to examine the pupils’ replies to а history 
examination on the subjects of the lessons. Of the 
1,190 children who took this examination, доо came 
from elementary, 60 from secondary, 128 from pre- 
paratory, до from Home Office, orphanage, &c., 
schools, and 32 from home students. Instead of 
discovering what the teachers thought, this in- 
vestigation sought to interrogate the minds of the 
pupils. Miss Williams hesitated to draw ‘‘con- 
clusions’’; she rightly considered that a larger 
number of schools and scholars should be included 
in any survey if specific conclusions were to be 
drawn. But.her ''impressions'' are valuable. The 
broadcast lesson must have a direct personal appeal. 
One eight-year-old child enjoyed the lessons ‘‘be- 
cause they made history exactly like us.’’ When 
the lessons veered to the technical or formal, they 
“ТаПей to strike a responsive chord in the younger 
children, and even in the older children they 
achieved less than a class lesson." И is clear then 
the broadcast lesson cannot replace the class lesson, 
but it forms a natural complement to class teaching. 
More than this, it brings on to a common plane, 
with an equality of opportunity impossible under 
any other circumstances, the small isolated rural 
school, the larger urban school, the privately-owned 
school, and the home student. 

Dr. Perrie Williams's second investigation on the 
same lines was made at the end of the Spring term 
this year. This time the number of papers had in- 
creased to 3,203, all but 38 coming from 147 schools. 
They were divided into age-groups, and each group 
was assessed separately. Ав one would expect, each 
group singled out certain lessons for their favour 
and indicated that other lessons had failed to leave 
any lasting impression. The main result of the 
investigation on the mind of the investigator was to 
confirm her former impressions—that the success 
of a broadcast lesson depends on whether it puts 
a picture on the background prepared by the 
teacher. If it does this, or even provides a few 
splashes of colour for the older children to use ''in 
a wider framework of the social picture,” it тау 
be taken as successful. Judging from the work sub- 
mitted, Dr. Williams thinks the ''potential value of 
the broadcast lesson is undoubted." Our own im- 
pression of the Central Council's report is that the 
evidence so far collected does go to show that the 
main purpose of the broadcast lessons has in тапу 
cases been attained—a stimulus has been given, and 
the work of the classroom has been supplemented. 
But however much more ‘‘evidence’’ of the kind 
here collected is obtained, it can hardly do more 
than that. Opinions will differ as to whether these 
possible results are worth the sacrifice of a history 
period each week. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


.London’s Vice-Chancellor. 

The Senate of London University have elected Dr. 
J. Scott Lidgett, D.D., M.A., to be Vice-Chancellor 
for 1930-31 in succession to Sir Gregory Foster, 
Bart., whose term expires on August 31. Dr. 
Lidgett, who has been Deputv Vice-Chancellor, will 
be followed in that office by Mr. J. L. S. Hatton, 
M.A., Principal of East London College. 


Opposition from all Parties. 

The Government's optimism about the passing of 
the Education Bill this session must be strained Бу 
the number of amendments that have been handed 
in, and are being handed in daily. А number of 
Liberal amendments attack the Concordat provisions. 
Conservatives will resist the proposed maintenance 
grants оп the ground that the present is not the 
time for increasing national expenditure. | Labour's 
Left Wing want the abolition of any means test for 
parents who apply for maintenance grants. 

The Burnham Seales. 

A motion to instruct the Executive Committee of 
the Association of Education Committees to give 
notice to terminate the Burnham Award on March 
31, 1932, was withdrawn after a speech of Sir 
‘George Lunn. Peace therefore reigns a little longer. 
Ossett Education Committee view the decision to 
„continue the Award twelve months beyond the 
stipulated time ‘‘with alarm,” and urge that “ап 
effort should be made to stop excessive expenditure 
оп teachers’ salaries." Reading Education Com- 
mittee, asked to support such a resolution, decided to 
take no action. 


Cecil Sharp House. 

Mr. H. A. L. Fisher opened the new national 
headquarters in London for English folk music 
апа dance on June 7. ‘‘Cecil Sharp House,” as it 
is named, is now in the keeping of the English 
Folk Dance Society, and, as Мг. Fisher said, the 
building ‘‘commemorates not only an individual but 
stands also for a cause." Тһе Poct Laureate, Мг. 
John Masefield, wrote: ‘‘Cecil Sharp did more for 
the recreation and happiness of his countrymen than 
any man of his generation, and it is a joy to know 
‘that his followers have now established a fitting 
centre for the music and dance that he saved for 
us." 

Albert Kahn Travelling Fellowship. 

Mr. B. A. Fletcher, B.Sc., has been elected as 
the Albert Kahn Travelling Fellow for 1930. Тһе 
Fellowship is worth £1,000, and the successful 
candidate is required to travel round the world for 
twelve months with a view to making an unpre- 
judiced survey of various civilisations. Mr. Fletcher, 
who was nominated by the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of London, is a Science Master at 


Gresham's School, Holt. He was educated at 
Ilford County High School, University College, the 
London Day Training College, and Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. 


А Gift to Bedford. 

The London Brick Company and Forders, Ltd., 
have offered to build a new school at Stewartby-b:- 
Wootton in Bedfordshire. They will provide the 
site and also the necessary bricks. The site will be 
conveyed to the County Council and the school will 
become their property. The school will probably 
comprise а central school for some 320 senior 
children, and a junior school for about 120 children 
of Stewartby under eleven years of age. 


Obsolete By-laws. 

Mr. Chuter Ede obtained from the President of 
the Board the information that upwards of 200 
Local Education Authorities had school attendance 
by-laws containing obsolete provisions for exemption 
from school attendance on a certificate from an 
inspector! Sir Charles Trevelyan added that he had 
no power to call on authorities to submit new by- 
laws for the purpose of omitting these provisions. 


A Survey of London Education. 

The London County Council has decided to pre- 
pare a survey of educational progress іп London 
during the last twenty-five years, 1904-1929. It 
will be written by Dr, Ballard, who has just retired 
from his position of Divisional Inspector, and has 
had experience of all the forms of education in Lon- 
don. The Education Committee will make a gran! 


-of Ж8оо towards the cost of the book. 


A Manchester Jubilee. 

The Victoria University of Manchester celebrated 
its jubilee recently, and the eightieth anniversary 
of the founding of Owen's College. The honorary 
degree of LL.D. was conferred on, among others, 
the American Ambassador (General Dawes), Mr. 
Snowden, and Sir Alfred Hopkinson. 

Obituary. 

The month's obituary includes the Right Rev. 
С. Е. Browne, D.D., formerly Bishop of Stepney 
and of Bristol. Іп 1869 he accepted the office of 
Secretary of the Local Examinations Syndicate at 
Cambridge, ard became the organiser of the great 
scheme known as ''the Cambridge Locals. '' 

Sir HERBERT WARREN, President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, from 1885 to 1928, died at Oxford 
last month. біг Herbert Warren was Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University from 1906 to 1010. 


Sir THOMAS WALKER-ARNOLD, C.I.E., Litt.D., one 


of the foremost Islamic scholars of the day, and 


Professor of Arabic in London University, died sud- 
denly on June о. 
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LETTERS TO 
English Spelling. 

Sir,—Why not simplify our spelling? English 
spelling is difficult alike for teacher and scholar, and 
it is an obstacle to the adoption of English as a 
world language, which means that it stands in the 
way of the fullest development of our trade and 
international political influence. Our spelling has 
always been difficult to teach and to learn, but with 
the multiplicity of subjects of to-day this spelling is 
little less than a cruelty to children. Need we 
wonder at the nervous disorders of the young 
generation of teachers and taught? A big propor- 
tion of school life is wasted on a baffling, un- 
scientific, brain and nerve-racking spelling system. 
Letters should all have definite values. Spelling 
ought to be simple. It is so cumbersome and chaotic 
that it is extremely difficult to teach and to master, 
and it is too frequently forgotten when school life 18 
over. No children in the world are required to 
master such absurd spelling as those in English 
schools. 

Long before we had such heavily loaded curricula 
as we have now, Gladstone, Stuart МШ, and 
Spencer favoured a revised orthography. In a book 
published thirty-three years ago, entitled “А Manual 
of Method,’’ by Mr. A. H. Garlick, B.A., of Wool- 
wich P.T. Centre, it was rightly stated that our 
spelling was ‘‘most difficult” ; that it was “опе mass 
of anomalies’’; and that the ‘‘national waste in 
acquiring such a system was beyond computation,” 
for “ік prevented very valuable time being spent in 
a much more productive manner.” 

More recently, Sir James Donaldson, Principal of 
St. Andrews, has declared that ''nothing like our 
language in this matter of spelling exists anywhere 
else in the world." Professor Skeat says: ''We 
ought to spel as we pronounce." Mr. Arthur 
Henderson condemns the waste of time over bad 
spelling. Тһе Cologne Gazette has stated that the 
"standard of education to be obtained in England 
is very low, thanks largely to the incredibly 
antiquated spelling.’’ 

No foreign nation has been so foolish as to create 
or develop such a bundle of inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions as English spelling, to say nothing of our 
mixed medley of pronunciations. It is time to 


reform.—Yours, &c., E. T. Goon. 
Sheffield. 
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THE EDITOR. 


Expert Translators. 

Dear Sir,—I venture to bring to your notice a 
project which is likely to be of interest to your 
readers—the formation by the Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Bureaux of a Panel of 
Expert Translators. | 

Those who require the services of a translator 
often experience difficulty in finding one who has 
both a knowledge of the language and also of the 
special subject concerned, and the difficulty increases 
where the language is uncommon and the subject 
highly technical. Proficiency in the language is not 
enough. To afford specialised service the translator 


must have, not only a good knowledge of the 
language, but a really close acquaintance with the 
subject he has to translate, e.g., the law, metallurgy, 
medicine, architecture, management, or whatever 
the subject may be. 

With the object of overcoming this difficulty, 
which has been brought to their notice continually, 
the Council of the Association recently appointed a 
committee, consisting of Dr. S. C. Bradford, 
Librarian, The Science Library; Allan Gomme, 
Librarian, The Patent Office; Dr. R. S. Hutton, 
Director, British Non-Ferrous Metals Research 
Association; Miss A. L. Lawrence, M.B.E., M.A., 
LL.B., Intelligence Officer, British Medical Associa- 
tion;  Brig.-General Magnus Mowat, C.B.E., 
M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., Secretary, Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers; E. Robson, M.A., 
Librarian, Institute of Agricultural Engineering; to 
prepare a scheme for establishing a Panel of 
Translators having both linguistic and technical 
qualifications, the part taken by the Association 
being to act.as a connecting link between the trans- 
lator and the user. Names of approved qualified 
persons are now being registered under the scheme 
adopted, and those who are interested, in either 
capacity, are invited to write for particulars to the 
Secretary, Association of Special Libraries and In- 
formation Bureaux, 26 Bedford Square, London, 
\У.С. т. 

Whilst the Panel is intended to consist primarilv 
of approved individual translators, it is hoped that 
commercial translating bureaux, which may partly 
or wholly function in the field of specialised subjects, 
will apply for registration if they are prepared to 
satisfy the Association of their ability to offer such 
high-grade service.—Yours faithfully, 

J. J. Тномзом, 
President. 
Association of Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux, 26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
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Group Work and Self-Government. 

The International Bureau of Education writes to 
бау: ''We have undertaken inquiries in Group Work 
and Self-Government, and that in order that these 
inquiries may be fruitful it is essential that the 
largest possible number of practical educationists, 
who are either applying these methods or have 
applied them, should let us know the results of their 
experiences. We are also counting on them widely 
to circulate these inquiries amongst their fellow 
workers. We attach much importance to a large 
international collaboration; it is desirable that 
teachers from the most varied countries should 
associate themselves with our work in order that all 
these countries may be represented in the Reports 
which we shall eventually publish. 

These questionnaires, which will interest all those 
who are engaged in modern methods of education, 
may be obtained from the International Bureau of 
Education, 44 Кие des  Maraichers, Genéve 
(Geneva), and should be returned to the same 
address as soon as possible. Even partial replies 
may be useful to us, and we thank in advance all 
those persons who may wish to collaborate in some 
way or other in our inquiries, be it only, perhaps, by 
sending us a bibliography of published works on 
these two subjects in their own country. We also 
ask our collaborators to be kind enough to lend us 
material, such as children's work and class books.”’ 


Foreign Students and English Families. 

Sir,—We are anxious to make it known that every 
summer a number of young students from France, 
Germany, ltaly, and other countries, offer their 
services to English families as tutors, companions, 
governesses, &c., asking for no salary, but merely 
for free hospitality during their stay. They wish to 
learn something of English people and their customs 
and to improve their knowledge of the language. 
They very much welcome the opportunity of staying 
in an English home, giving their services in return 
for their keep. 

Printed lists are available, giving some particulars 
about each student, and we should be very glad to 
forward one to anyone interested in the scheme. 

The students are specially selected for these visits, 
and full references are available in each case. As 
most of them are young people of considerable charm 
and culture, their visit may be a very pleasant and 
interesting experience for both host and guest. 
Moreover, families who offer them the opportunity 
to come are making a most effective contribution to 
international understanding. 

The Exchange Secretary, the National Union of 
Students, 3 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.r, will 
be delighted to hear of anyone willing to receive a 
“Tuition Visitor."—Yours, &c., 

Клірн Nunn May, Secretary. 
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“Тһе Duke of Devonshire Prize." 
Competition, 1930. 


The subject selected this year for the competitios 
for the ‘‘Duke of Devonshire Prize" is:—''The 
Dominions and Crown Colonies spend near!: 
£5500,000,000 per annum in buying goods from 
foreign countries. Your views are requested as to 
what аге the best means of improving upon this con- 
dition of affairs, so that more of the business done 
by the Dominions and Crown Colonies with foreign 
countries may be diverted to Great Britain and the 
rest of the British Empire, thus developing inter- 
Imperial trade.” 

The competition is open to boys of all the leading 
Public Schools throughout the country, and three 
prizes, as follows, are awarded by the British 
Empire League for the best essays sent in: First. 
twenty guineas; second, ten guineas; and third, five 
guineas. The winners of the first, second, and third 
prizes will each receive in addition a certificate and 
book with their names inscribed thereon. А similar 
book will also be presented to the writers of othe’ 
essays which the judges may consider worthy of 
special mention. 


Mr. F. Wilkinson, C.B.E. 


The Director of Education for the County Borough 
of Bolton, Mr. Fred Wilkinson, C.B.E., is resigning 
his post in the autumn, after a period of twenty- 
seven years as Director, which was preceded by 
some thirty years of service іп Bolton schools, 
beginning with five years as а pupil-teacher, and 
followed, after an interval of two years at West- 
minster Training College, by work as an assistant 
master and head master. Then came his appointment 
as Principal of the Bolton Technical School, which 
he developed in relation to the textile industry, 
enlisting the help of local manufacturers. Іп 1903 һе 
was made Director of Education, but he continued 
to further the cause of technical training, and at 
the close of the War he organised some highly 
successful courses for ex-service men. For this work 
he received the C.B.E. His coming leisure has been 
well earned. It seldom happens that a man is able 
to serve his native town for nearly sixty years. 


4 


Little Bo-peep. 


Oves per arvula perdidit parvula 
Nostra, nec scit quo vagentur : 

Solae si ibunt, domum redibunt, 
Et caudulae pone sequentur. 


С. W. Bropriss. 


PME. !""—————--——————Á———— ee 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


Daleroze Eurhythmics. 

Messrs, Chatto and Windus have recently pub- 
lished a noteworthy volume from the pen of M. 
Emile Jaques-Dalcroze. It costs 8s. 64. net, and is 
a collection of papers written at various times dur- 
ing the past few years, and now translated by Mr. 


Fred Rothwell. All the essays deal with topics in- 
dicated in the title of the book, ‘‘Eurhythmics, Art, 
and Education," and my readers will find the sec- 
tions on education especially interesting. 

I am inclined to think that Eurhythmics is often 
misunderstood in this country. Perhaps the name 
puzzles people, leading them to suppose that it is 
concerned with rhythm as applied to music and to 
dancing, and this in the most elementary sense of 
the term ''rhythm." It is true that M. Jaques- 
Dalcroze, being himself a musician, uses music as 
the medium for teaching eurhythmics, and indeed 
it is found that such teaching greatly enhances a 
child’s power of understanding music in the early 
stages. It is true also that, as the movements pre- 
scribed and suggested involve the translation of the 
rhythmic element of music into bodily movement, the 
exercises resemble dancing. But neither music nor 
dancing is the sole purpose of eurhythmic teaching. 
This is made clear in the pages of this extremely 
interesting book, wherein we find that rhythm is 
not merely ‘‘time’’ in the musical sense, but ‘‘time’’ 
affected by tune, or pace, or metre. 

We are told that children differ very greatly in 
their power of expressing rhythm. Some can follow 
time, but not accent, and vice versa. Some have 
powers of balance, others have not. Some can 
move regularly, others cannot. These differences 
can be smoothed out by proper training, and this 
will give new harmony to the muscular system and 
greater power of co-ordination to the nerve centres. 
It will be seen that good rhythmic teaching—or 
eurhythmics—may be regarded as a necessary ele- 
ment in every kind of education for the young. 
Experience has shown that it has an excellent in- 
fluence on the learning of other subjects, besides 
music and dancing. Thus at the well known Moira 
House School, Eastbourne, it is found to be helpful 
in the teaching of recitation and speech. 

М. Jaques-Dalcroze is an advocate of variety, 
especially in the early stages of learning. He holds 
that the best means of training the attention of 
children is to play with them intelligently. Не is 
thus in accord with modern theories of infant tcach- 
ing. Finally, he reminds us that rhthym “16 not 
simply an appanage of the musical art,’’ but a factor 
in general culture. SELIM MILEs. 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 


THe Ғікі.05 AND METHODS ОЕ KNOWLEDGE: А Text- 
Book in Orientation and Logic : by R. F. Piper, 
Ph.D., and P. W. Ward, Ph.D. (16s. Knopf.) 

No one, it was said, was ever so wise as 
Macaulay looked. If Macaulay be objected to, 
George Washington might be victimised. No book, 
one thinks, even a rather large volume of four 
hundred pages and a double-column index of another 
forty, could be so wise as to direct us about human 
nature, prejudice, rationality, civilisation, mathe- 
matics, each of the physical sciences, biology, psy- 
chology, history, the social sciences, logic, ethics, 
esthetics, religion, and metaphysics. These are the 
headings of chapters or of groups of chapters. One 
is inclined to use the book as an encyclopedia.. 
*Socialism, the Fabian, 150. See ‘Guild Socialism; 
Croce.’ ’’ Book and index respond with vigour: 
“Lamarck, J. В. (1744-1829), on variations—Lange, 
theory of emotion—Language, evolution of— 
Laplace, P. S. (1749-1827), nebular hypothesis— 
Lava—Lavoisier—Law of Constant Proportion.’’ 
The whole index reads like that. 

Such a description, of course, is in itself neither 
a condemnation nor an approval of the book. The 
authors, as they plainly tell us, have set out to do 
what Lucretius attempted in his “Пе Rerum 
Naturae.’ They take prose, and not verse, as their 
vehicle; and they are faced, in this twentieth cen- 
tury, with a far greater mass of material. But, 
otherwise, the tasks are very much the same. They 
write somewhat more objectively than did the 
Roman, and their personalities appear more in the 
proportioning than in the content. Not every reader 
will agree that logic should have over seventy 
chapters and biology eight, history five, economics 
and the social sciences eight. But neither would 
the individual objectors agree among themselves on 
any proportioning. 

The book justifies itself as a compendium of the 
intellectual activities and interests of the men of our 
time. It is as readable as a book of this kind can 
reasonably be expected to be. It avoids the louder 
buzzing bees of the kind whose hive is a bonnet. Its 
material is made readily accessible by а well- 
arranged tabulation of chapters and a really useful 
index. Every specialist will naturally doubt the 
adequacy of treatment in his own subject—the 
authors cannot possibly be specialists in all these 
branches. And the argument that Mr. H. G. Wells 
had no right to produce his ''Outline of History" 
since he was not a trained historian has some ap- 
plication here, though less than in Mr. Wells's case. 
In both cases we think that the effective answer is 
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the same, а pragmatic answer: the result has real 
utility. R. J. 


Anthropology. 
THE MATERIAL CULTURE AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS OF 
THE SIMPLER PEOPLES: by L. T. Hobhouse, 
С. P. Wheeler, and М. Ginsberg. (10s. 6d. 
Chapman and Hall.) 

The general reader is no doubt a noble animal, 
like the horse of the famous ‘‘boy’s essay''; but 
like that other noble animal, in the phrase of the 
essayist, ‘‘when irritated he will not do $0.’ This 
book might possibly irritate the general reader. Its 
first sentence, indeed, is almost an insult to him and 
his fellow generals. ‘‘Theories are readily formed,"' 
we read, ‘‘with the aid of some preconceived ideas 
and a few judiciously selected corroborative facts.’’ 
“Well,” says the G.R. to himself, “по doubt that is 
how I usually build up my theories. At any rate, it 
is a method that always gives an actual working 
theory, and usually a rather pleasant опе.” 

Certainly the text says ''theories of social evolu- 
tion," but the method is applied to many fields. 
However, even if our general reader gets over this 
first hedge, the tabulations and columns are likely 
to stall him. For there are gathered here the re- 
sults of the researches of three scholars, and they 
are set out in what Bacon called ''dry light." For 
students of sociology, a valuable book; for most 
people engaged in seeking corroboration of a pet 
prejudice, rather annoying. Each of them, no doubt, 
will find some crumbs of the comfort he is seeking ; 
but then so will his opponents. These scientists are 
not always a success as the allies of partisans. 

About six hundred ''lower'' or, as the writers put 
it in a better term, ‘‘simpler’’ peoples are dealt with. 
They appear in three groups, divided out into seven, 
thus : I, The Hunters, (1) Lower, (2) Higher; II and 
III, Agriculturalists and Pastorals, the former 
divided into three stages, the latter into two. The 
Appendix, which merely tabulates the peoples and 
tribes in these sections, covers fourteen pages. There 
follows an inquiry into government and justice, the 
family, war and social structure, in these many 
peoples. There is no comfortable Summary to tell 
the reader that his political and ethical beliefs have 
a sound scientific foundation. There is no index. 
But there is a grcat dcal of valuable information. 


R. J. 
Arithmetic. 


LARCOMBE's SENIOR ARITHMETICS. 
94. Teacher’s Books, 2s. 64. 
(Evans Bros.) 

Each book represents a year’s work. A fourth 
book dealing with Elementary Mathematics is to 
follow. The exercises are well graded, well chosen, 
and abundant. The compiler claims that these 


Pupil’s Books, 
(Three of each.) 
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books fulfil in every respect the recommendaticns 
of the Board of Education. At any rate, they seem 
to us to be well in the running with their numerous 
and ever-increasing competitors. We think, too, 
that many teachers will find the books planned for 
their guidance very uscful indeed. J. W. B. А. 


County Anthologies. 

‘‘Сошиу Anthologies.’’—MIpDDLESEXx : by T. Michael 
Pope. LANCASHIRE: by К. H. Case. Ссмвек- 
LAND: by Walter and Clare Jerrold. General 
Editor, R. Pape Cowl, M.A. (School edition, 
2s. 6d. net; Ordinary edition, 3s. 6d. net. Elkin 
Mathews and Marratt.) 

We have already described the purpose of this 
admirable series in offering a welcome to earlier 
volumes. The new contributions are excellent in 
every way. The present reviewer happens to know 
the three counties concerned, and he has found him- 
self reviving old memories in the pleasantest fashion. 
Professor Case has succeeded especially well in his 
book of Lancashire extracts, which form a 
thoroughly representative collection, including Tim 
Bobbin and Edwin Waugh. Cumberland, of course, 
means Wordsworth, but Mr. and Mrs. Jerrold have 
brought in many other writers from that delightful 
county, while Mr. Pope has drawn wisely from a 
strong team that includes examples from Michael 
Drayton to Mr. J. C. Squire. In this series teachers 
will find a ready and interesting means of introduc- 
ing children to literature through the medium of 
their homeland writers. The Report of the Con- 
sultative Committee asks for ‘‘more books and 
better books’’ for school use. Here are books which 
should be found in every school, There are no 
better for the purpose, and the price cannot be con- 
sidered an obstacle, for they are marvels of good 
production. R. 


English. 

A Time SCHEME FOR SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS: bv 
J. A. Fort, M.A. (8s. 6d. net. Mitre Press.) 
SHAKESPEARE SONNETS AND EDWARD DE VERE: by 
Gerald Н. Rendall, B.D., D.Lit. (125. пе. 

Murray.) 

THE CASE FOR EDWARD DE VERE, 17TH EARL OF 
OxFORD, AS ''SHAKESPEARE"' : by Percy Allen. 
(7s. 6d. net. Cecil Palmer.) 

These three scholarly volumes, issued almost 
simultaneously, illustrate the difficulties that beset 
all attempts to interpret the Sonnets of Shakespeare 
as pure autobiography. The three authors discuss 
the problems raised by the Sonnets with learning 
and ingenuity, but they are inevitably led in their 
pursuit of autobiographical clues to mutually de- 
structive conclusions. Mr. Fort, accepting the 
generally current view that the Sonnets were 

(Continued on page 280.) 
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—— NEW BOOKS IN GEOGRAPHY 


THE WORLD 


А General Geography 
Ву L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
English Edition. With 10 Coloured Maps and 404 Diagrams and Illustrations. 5s. 


G. This book is also obtainable in the following special editions :— 
AUSTRALASIAN, SOUTH AFRICAN, and INDIAN. 


THE UNIVERSITY GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 
General Editor: І. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc. 


АМ INTERMEDIATE COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By L. Dudley Stamp, B A., D.Sc. 


Part I. COMMODITIES AND WORLD TRADE. With Maps and Diagrams. 7s. 6d. 
Part II. THE ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF THE LEADING COUNTRIES. 
With Maps and Diagrams. 12s. 6d. 
THE TRADE OF THE INDIAN OCEAN 
By Vera Anstey, B.Sc. (Есоп.). With Maps, Diagrams, and Tables. 8s. 6d. 
AGRICULTURAL GEOGRAPHY OF YORKSHIRE 
By 8. E. J. Best, B.Sc., Ph.D. (Nearly Ready. 


LONGMANS’ GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE BOOKS 


By L. Dudley Stemp, B.A., D.Sc., and Elsa C. Stamp, B.A. 
With Illustrations in the Text. 


Part I. Map Reading Exercises 9d. 
Part II. Climatic Exercises. 9d. 
Part III. Graphical and Regional Exercises. 9d. 
In One Volume. With 76 Mapsand Diagrams in the Text. 2s. 


A REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 
For Higher Certificate and Intermediate Courses. 
Ву L Dudley Stamp, B.A., D.Sc. 


Part I. The Americas. Part III. Australia and New Zealand. 
Part II. Africa. Part IV. Asia. 
Part V. Europe and the Mediterranean. [Nearly Ready. 


THE NEW AGE GEOGRAPHIES 


Ву L. DUDLEY STAMP, В.А, and ELSA C. STAMP, В.А. 


Book I. AT Номе (Rural Edition) 1s. 6d. Book Illa. ROUND THE WORLD ... - ... 28. 
(Urban Edition) 1s. 64. Book IIIB. MORE JOURNEYS ROUND THE WORLD 28. 
Book II. FAR AWAY  ... ... 18.84. Book IV. ROUND THE BRITISH ISLES ... ... 26. 


The authors have tried in this series to present the world as it is, following in general the precepts 
laid down by the Board of Education in the Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers in 
Elementary Schools. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., cordially invite Teachers to visit their New Shewroom at 39 Paternoster Rew, 
London, E.C.&, where all their Educational and other Publications are en view. Hours, 9 te 5; Saturday, 9 te 12.30. 
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addressed by William Shakespeare of Stratford to 
the young Earl of Southampton, offers an interest- 
ing and instructive commentary on the allusions con- 
tained in the poems. Dr. Rendall, starting out with 
a resolution to ''follow the argument wherever it 
lay," found himself compelled by the evidence, as he 
assessed it, to ascribe the authorship of the Sonnets 
to the Earl of Oxford. Mr. Percy Allen concurs 
with Dr. Rendall in this view, while contending 
that the Sonnets were addressed, not to the Earl of 
Southampton, but to Oxford’s own son. What, 
however, is the value of evidence that can be used 
to support so many contending opinions? Every 
attempt to interpret the Sonnets as autobiographical 
revelations of their author's inner life seems to be 
open to objections, and commentators are under a 
temptation to gloss over these, or to surmount them 
by stretching points in favour of their pre-conceived 
opinions. Take, for instance, the line in Sonnet 
125, ‘‘Were’t aught to me I bore the canopy?” and 
compare Mr. Fort's and Dr. Rendall's comments on 
it. The latter remarks: ''The canopy belonged to 
rare occasions of royal pageantry, and was раг- 
ticularly associated with Coronation ceremonies.” 
This fits Dr. Rendall's argument like a glove, but 
not Mr. Fort's, who says: ““а canopy was carried 
in great ceremonies over a royal person [so far Mr. 
Fort agrees with Dr. Rendall] or a peer by persons 
who were honoured retainers, but who were yet in a 
very subordinate position to the chief actor on such 
occasions." What, one asks, is the evidence for 
the second part of this statement? Again, Dr. 
Rendall cites Meres as referring to Shakespeare's 
*sugred sonnets to his private friends," whereas 
Meres wrote, not ''to," but ''among"' his private 
friends," which suggests that the Sonnets were 
poetical exercises written for the delectation of 
friends and perhaps on themes suggested by them. 
Mr. Allen takes a bolder flight than Dr. Rendall, 
for his book is an elaborate study of the plays as 
well as of the poems with the object of showing that 
the plays also were written by the Earl of Oxford. 
It is a challenging book, and it is readable through- 
out, and offers many suggestions of value. It may, 
or may not, convince the reader that the Earl of 
Oxford was the real author of the ‘‘Shakespeare”’ 
plays; but it is valuable, in either case, for the light 
it throws on the personalities of the Earl of Oxford 
and other great nobles whose lives and personal 
interests were, no doubt, to some extent reflected 
in the plays of the period. The three works are a 
useful contribution to scholarship, and should 
appeal to all students of Shakespeare. C. 


THE LINKS OF THE CANTERBURY TALES: edited by 
A. J. Wyatt. CHAUCER’s PROLOGUE AND Nwun’s 
Prigst’s TaLe: edited by A. J. Wyatt. PIERS 
PLOUGHMAN : Prologue and Passus V, VI, VII: 
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edited by C. D. Pamely. SELECTIONS PRON “Lt 
MORTE D'ARTHUR'': edited by P. L. Babing- 
ton. THE PRosE MERLIN: edited by L. Cranmer 
Вупр. (2s. 6d. each. Sidgwick and Jackson.) 

These volumes are the first of a new series of 
English Texts of which Mr. A. J. Wyatt is the 
general editor. 

The purpose of the series is to attract a larger 
public to the reading of the masters of English 
Literature before Shakespeare. The difficulty for the 
general reader is one of language, and as a rule № 
has neither time nor inclination to overcome this by 
means of notes and glossaries. Іп the present edi- 
tions difficult words and phrases are explained at the 
foot of each page, and so the trouble of turning to 
notes at the end of the book is avoided. To each 
volume there is an appropriate introduction, and the 
printing and general format of the series are ексе! 
lent. The series should find many friends among the 
lovers of English literature, and we hope th 
enterprise and labour of the general editor and his 
publishers will meet their just reward. P. M. G. 


Physics. 
Wave MecuHanics: by Н. T. Flint, Ph.D., D.Sc. 
(3s. 6d. net.) 


THE CONDUCTION OF ELECTRICITY THROUGH GASES: 
by K. G. Emeléus, M.A., Ph.D. (as. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

These books are two of ‘‘Methuen’s Monographs 
on Physical Subjects," an excellent series which 
"is intended to supply readers of average scientific 
attainment with a compact statement of the modern 
position in each subject." The books аге well pro- 
duced, and, as Prof. О. W. Richardson writes 10 
the General Preface to the series, ‘‘from a cor 
sideration of the list of authors it is clear that the 
reader need have no doubt of the accuracy of the 
general accounts found in these volumes.” 


R. S. M. 
The English Heritage Series. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. deserve ouf 
thanks for embarking on the enterprise entitled “ТМ 
English Heritage бегіев.” The editors are Viscount 
Lee of Fareham and Mr. ). C. Squire, and tht 
volumes are issued in most attractive form at 3s. 60. 
net. The purpose is to describe the inheritance which 
awaits every English child at birth, including the 
natural features of his country, its mode of govert 
ment, literature, games, and social life. Seven 
volumes have already appeared, each of first-rate 
quality. There is a brief but satisfying sketch 
“Тһе English Constitution’? by Sir Maurice Amos 
a monograph on ‘‘Shakespeare’’ by Mr. John Bailey, 
an account of “Тһе English Public School’? by Mr. 
Bernard Darwin, and volumes on ‘English Wild 
Life” and ‘‘English Humour” by Мг. Eric Parke 

(Continued on page 98.) 
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NEW BOOKS IN MODERN ГАМСОАСЕ$ —= 
RECENT FRENCH PROSE 


In July. By FREDERICK C. ROE, M.A., Г. és L. 2s. Gd. 


MODERN TALES FROM FRANCE 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF FRENCH HUMOUR 


Edited by FREDERICK С. ROE, M.A, L. és L. 2s. 6d. 
L'ÉPOPÉE DE ROLAND ET DE CHARLEMAGNE 
By W. С. Намов, М.А. 25. 
LONGMANS' MODERN FRENCH PLAYS 
Edited by Е. S. SHEARS, B.D., L. és L., and E. CASATI, L. és L. 2s. 6d. each. 


Le Jeu de l'Amour et de la Mort. By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 
La Fleur Merveilleuse. Pièce en Quatre Actes, en Vers. By MIGUEL ZAMACOIS. 
Knock, ou le Triomphe de la Médecine. Comédie en Trois Actes. By JULES ROMAINS. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 
GERMAN COURSE PART 1. 


By F. L. SACK and L. F. THOMPSON, LL.B. 2s. 


A GERMAN COMPOSITION 


With Grammatical Notes and Phrases and Parallel German Passages. 
By J. RIVERS and Dr. O. VOLLENWEIDER. 2s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR 
Ву А. В. SEYMOUR, Ph.D., and А. E. SMITHERS. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 4s. 64. 


APPLIED SPANISH GRAMMAR 
By Professor J. A. VAETH, Ph.D. 4s. 6d. 
LONGMANS' SPANISH TEXTS. 
Edited by Professor W. J. ENTWISTLE and Professer E. ALLISON PEERS, M.A. Each with Notes and Vocabulary. 
ELEMENTARY SERIES. 


DOCE CUENTOS ESCOGIDOS DEL LIBRO DE | UN VERANO EN SANTANDER. 
LOS EJEMPLOS DEL CONDE LUCANOR Y DE | Written and Edited by Nicólás González Ruiz. 


PATRONIO. With a Map. 
Compuesto por el Infante Don Juan Manucl. STORIES FROM SPANISH HISTORY. 
Retold in Modern Spanish and Edited by Written and Edited by Nicólás González Ruiz. 
Olivar, L. en L. With a Map. 
INTERMEDIATE SERIES. 
"NIS а М. ВЫ CINCO ARTICULOS DE MARIANO JOSE DE 
Edited by W. J. Entwistle, M.A. LARRA. 


TÓBAL coL ÓN Edited by E. Allison Peers, M.A. 
LOS CUATRO VIAJES DE CRIS ~ 
(Selections from Columbus’ Letters and other Primary MARIANA : HISTORIA DE ESPANA. 
Documents.) Selected Readings. 

Edited by Jeanie D. Entwistle and William J. Entwistle, | Edited Бу R. J. Conroy, М.А. 

МА. НА Мар. RECUERDOS ОЕ NINEZ Y РЕ MOCEDAD. 
AL MARGEN DE LOS CLASICOS. By Miguel de Unamuno. 

By Azorin. Edited by Agnes W. Borland, B.A. (Lond.). Selected and Edited by William Atkinson, M.A. 


ee Eee М Ө М НН Ө аара 
Messrs. Lon Green & Co., Ltd., cordially invite Teachers to visit their New Showroom at 39 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C4, where all their "Educational and other Publications are on view. Hours, 9 to 5; Saturday, 9 te 12.30. 
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and Mr. J. B. Priestley respectively. More recently 
have appeared ''The English Inn," by Mr. Thomas 
Burke, and ''Cricket," by Mr. Neville Cardus. Of 
the former of these it may be said that it is full of 
vood matter, based on Mr. Burke's extensive 
knowledge of inns and hotels, Every motorist should 
have a copy, for it will furnish him with many 
pleasant excuses for runs of greater or lesser length. 
Every innkeeper should have three copies, one for 
himself, one for his guests, and one for his cook. 
As for Mr. Neville Cardus, those who know him as 
*'Cricketer" of the Manchester Guardian will know 
that he has cricket in his bones and poetry in his 
pen. Nothing better than this book could be 
imagined. Read the chapter on W. G. Grace and 
catch the very spirit of the game. The ''English 
Heritage Series" is worthy of the house that first 
issued ‘‘Robinson Crusoe."' 


Handwork. 
HANDWORK IN THE SENIOR SCHOOL : Бу W. Summers. 
(55. net. Arnold.) 

The book deals with light woodwork, fretwork, 
light ironwork and metalwork, lino cuts, and print- 
ing. The crafts are considered generally, rather 
than in detail, but a good deal of craftwork method 
is given, together with an abundance of stimulating 
suggestions for the teacher who wishes to extend 
the scope of handwork in his classes. The usefulness 
of the book would be increased by more illustrations 
‘of children’s work, the age of the child being given 
in each case. С. К. L. 
SHEET METALWORK: by J. Kay. (15. 3d. Cassell.) 

This little book contains eighteen graded exercises 
in sheet metalwork. The method of construction is 
detailed and well illustrated so that pupils will be 
able to work from the book with little assistance 
from the teacher. С. К. L. 
"THE LiNo Сот. (35. Heintze and Blanckertz.) 

The series of excellent reproductions of lino-block 
prints contained in the book show the limits to which 
block cutting can be carried in this medium. There 
are examples of pictorial studies by both children 
and adults. It is to be regretted that so narrow a 
field is covered, since some of the most interesting 
and valuable uses of the lino cut are to be found in 
applied design. References are made to some of 
these in the text, but in a rather casual way, and 
the chief value of the book lies in its illustrations. 

C. R. L. 


History. 
A Техт Book or Mopern Ексызн History: Book 
I: by G. W. Southgate. (3s. 6d. Dent.) 
Intended for pupils of twelve to fourteen, the 
book covers the Tudor and Stuart periods of English 
history, with references to European contemporary 
data. There is a preponderance of political history 
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which children are usually unable to appreciate. The 

summary chapters are excellent. 

THE Marcu or History: Book VI: by 
Birnie. (35. McDougall.) 

The final book in the series, this volume covers the 
history of Britain from the early nineteenth century 
to the present day in its political, social, and 
economic aspects. There are many illustrations and 
charts. The chapters on the Colonies are very brief 
mis Questions are appended at the end of the 

k. 


THE Story or Man: by Harper Cory. 
Beginnings. Book II, The Mediterranean 
World. (1s. 3d. each volume. Harrap.) 

In this ''Historical Course for Junior Schools" 
Mr. Cory is evidently setting out upon doing for the 
schoolroom what Mr. H. G. Wells did for—the 
library, say some; the smoking-room, say others. 
And Mr. Cory makes a good start. With large print 
and pictures, the small boy or girl sets off with 
“Опсе upon a time’’ to Greece and ‘‘The Bending 
of the Bow,’’ with a postscript page of steps from 
10,000 (?) Early Man to 850 Homer. Тһе steps 
at the end of Book II lead from Homer to the pass- 
ing of the Romans from Britain, and Rome, of 
course, fills most of the book. But Cyrus, the Jews, 
and Buddha come into the story in their places. Mr. 
Cory should ро on and finish his outline. К. ). 


Arthur 


Book 1, 


Scripture. 


Sr. MarrHEW's GosPEL: with an Introduction by 
Guy М. Pocock, М.А. THE Acrs OF THE 
APOSTLES: with an Introduction by Arthur 
Quiller-Couch. (15. each. Dent.) 

In these books the Authorised Version of the text 
is followed, and the whole is printed in a continuous 
manner without any division into verses. Quotations 
from the Old Testament are indicated by italics, and 
the words of our Lord by indentations. The intro- 
ductions contain some interesting biographical 
material, and the story of St. Paul’s shipwreck 
affords good scope for Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s 
power of descriptive writing. At the end of each 
book, short glossaries are provided. К. О. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT : SELECTED PassaGEs. (15. gd. 
Cambridge Univ. Press.) 

This book consists of Parts П and III of “Тһе 
Children's Bible." The Old Testament selections 
“аге here separately published in one volume for the 
use of schools in which there may be thought to 
be no need for a simplified New Testament.'' Тһе 
stories are told in the language of the Authorised 
Version, and in this book the biblical order is not so 
much disturbed as it is in the New Testament sec- 
tion. Consequently the extracts will prove to be 
more intelligible to everyone who has to deal with 
them. R. O. 
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——— NEW BOOKS ІМ ENGLISH ——— 


қа PROSE OF TO-DAY i. 
Selected by the English Association 


"The range of passages is wide, and the temptation to select only or chiefly ' purple patches’ has been по Му 
resisted . . . the teacher bas here at his command а storehouse of material for dictation lessons and for précis 
far better than many collections made specifically with ‘these objects in view.’ ''— The Journal of Education. 


NEW EXERCISES IN ESSAY WRITING ЕРИ, IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
y Guy Boas, М.А. А. Hughes, М.А. 2s. 


NEW EXERCISES IN PRÉCIS WRITING, FIRST PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMAR 


By Guy Boes, M.A. 2s. 6d. Ву W. E. C. Clarke, М.А. 2s. 
THE WRIT ING OF ENGLISH SOME CHAPTERS ON WRITING 
By Guy ‚ М.А. ENGLISH 
8 Key {от the use m Teachers S on net. By Lt.-Col. J. Н. Gettins, B.A. Зе. 


A LITERARY 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


6s.. By Bernard Groom, M.A. Library Edition 8s. 6d. net. 


* Mr. Groom has presented us with a very useful and interesting volume. Useful, because it is 
just the thing for those studying English Literature in the Higher Certificate and other examinations, 
and interesting for the vigour of its style and the general soundness of its criticisms.''—4. М.А 


THE CHILSWELL BOOK OF ENGLISH 
STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY 


By William Robb, М.А. 4s. 64. Compiled by Robert Bridges. 3s. 6d. 
4 Also in Two Parts. 2s. each. 


AN ELIZABETHAN STORY-BOOK 


Famous Tales from the Palace of Pleasure. 


4 Also in Two Parts— 
Part I. LANGUAGE. 2s. 6d. 


Part II. LITERATURE. Зе, Selected by Peter Haworth, М.А. 5s. net. 
FOUR BOOKS ON LITERARY APPRECIATION 
SHAKESPEARE By John Bailey. е" 
SIX TRAGEDIES ОЕ SHAKESPEARE By J. Dover Wilson. Eri 

An Introduction for the Plain Man 
HOW TO READ LITERATURE Ву G. E. Wilkinson. Ei 


DRAMA. А Guide for Beginners at Criticism By J. R. Williams. Каре li 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., cordially invite Teachers to visit their New Shewroom at 39 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C.4, where all their "Educational and other Publications are en view. Hours, 9 te 0; Saturday, 9 te 12.30. 
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Geography. 

“Nelson’s Geography Practice Series. "— WORLD 
COMMERCE : by J. Hamilton Birrell, M.A., Ph.D. 
(2s.) 

A very good and concise text-book of economic 
geography for young students. The subject 
matter is well planned and arranged, and the illus- 
trations, diagrams, and exercises leave nothing to 
be desired. We recommend its use to teachers of 
geography in the upper classes of elementary and 
middle forms of secondary schools. J. W. B. A. 
“Тһе New Age Geographies.’’—Book I, Ат Номе, 

1s. 6d.; Book Ша, Космр THE WORLD, 25. : 
by L. Dudley Stamp and Elsa C. Stamp. (Long- 
mans.) 

These books will make very uscful and interest- 
ing supplementary readers in connexion with the 
pupils' geography lessons. The illustrations de- 
serve a special word of praise. 


Natural History. 
The “Strange Old Man Series.’’—Part I, AMONG 
THE Insects; Part II, UNDER THE SEA: by 
S. H. Skaife, M.A., Ph.D. (2s. 6d. each. 
Longmans.) 

These Natural History readers are very interest- 
ing, and should prove both attractive and instruc- 
tive to younger children. We can confidently recom- 
mend them. 


а ——————————— 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL : 
Grove House, Rochampton Lane, S.W.185. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL : 
Colet Gardens, W. Kensington, W.14. 


Chairman: C. С. Mowrzriogz, D.D., М.А. 
Principal: Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 


Students are trained tor the Examinations of the National Froebel Unlon. 
Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education may be obtained (гот the Secretary. 


О 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


AS USED BY THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Ruled and 


Іп strict accerdance witt the College requirements. 
printed one side only. 
k Reams of 480 Sheets .. рег Ream, 4s. 3d. \ Carriage 
ee en. Е ит" ве. 6d. J paid. 
ANSWER BOOKS for EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


Senior, 3 Books, 1/10. — Junior, 3 Books, 1/10. 
Preliminary, 3 Books, 1/10. 


REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY Orver. 


F. W. SHELBOURNE & CO., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, 


Phone: Chancery 7690. 63 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND Unwin, LTD. 
New English-Russian Dictionary (New Ortho- 
graphy): by М. A. O'Brien, M.A. Two 
volumes. 7s. 6d. net each. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 

The Discovery of Poetry: by P. H. B. Lyon, M.A. 
This book is primarily intended for use in 
schools, in those forms and classes where the 
more careful study of literature is for the first 
time attempted. 2s. 6d. 


AvTO-EDUCATION. 
What Dr. Jagger's Book on the Sentence Method 
Teaches and does not Teach: by Jessie White, 
D.Sc. 34. 


G. BELL AND Sox, Lrp. 
Advanced Trigonometry: by C. V. Durell, М.А, 
and А. Robson, М.А. 8$. 6d. 
Shakespeare Retold for Little People : The Winter's 
Tale. Romeo and Juliet. 1s. each. 
Publications of the Historical Association for 1929. 
1s. each. 


ERNEST BENN, LTD. 

A Condensed Outline of Modern Chemistry: by 
F. H. Constable, M.A. This summarised 
account of physical chemistry has been written 
for candidates who are reading chemistry ир 
to the final stage of their university course. 
105. 64, net. 


А. AND С. Brack, LTD. 
Step-at-a-Time Arithmetic: Ьу К. W. M. Gibbs, 
B.A., D. С. Perry, B.A., and J. A. Howells. 
Senior Series Book VII—Pupil’s Book, paper, 
tod. ; cloth, 1s. 14. Teacher's Book, 3s. 64. 
Individual Geographies : North America : by Robert 
Finch. Containing forty-four maps and dia- 
grams, also questions and exercises. 1s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

The French Revolution: А History by Thomas 
Carlyle: abridged and edited by А. Н. К. Ball, 
M.A. This volume is intended to give ап 
adequate representation both of Carlyle's de- 
lineation of the Revolution and of his poetic 
scheme of history. 3s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN AND Hatt, LTD. 
A Man for England: by Winifred James. 6s. 
A Handbook of Physics Measurements : by Ervin 5. 
Ferry. Volume 2, Vibratory Motion, Sound, 
Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism. 12s. 6d. net. 


CHATTO AND WiINDUS. 
Eurhythmics, Art and Education: by E. Jaques- 
Dalcroze. 8s. 6d. net. 
(Continued on page 288.) 
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“ And let us presently go sit in council 
How covert matters may be best disclos d, 
And open perils surest answered." 


The 
New HUDSON SHAKESPEARE 


with its scholarly editorial matter, its concise notes at the foot of each page, its time 
chart, and its glossary has been the means, in numberless cases, of settling satisfactorily 
those ‘‘covert matters" and ‘open perils” that loom disproportionately large to the 
School Certificate candidate who must study Shakespeare in some detail. 


For teachers who propose to use either “ Macbeth," “As You Like It,” or “А Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” in the NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE with their School Certificate 
forms іп 1931, the publishers have just issued a practical and suggestive pamphlet entitled : 


"READING A SHAKESPEARE PLAY," 


containing an analysis of the three plays, questions, and subjects for essays and debates, which 
they will be glad to send FREE to any teacher on application. 


GINN AND COMPANY LID, 
7 Queen Square London, W.C.1 


SO SSS 0S SSS Sa eC eS ЕЕБЕЗСЕЕЕВЕЕЕЕЕЕЕСВЕЕЕЕСВЕЕВЕЕЕВЕЕЕЕЕЕ ВВ 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The Medical College and the Dental School of the London Hospital are fully equipped to meet modern 
requirements. The various departments are under the direct control of University Professors or Lecturers who 
devote their time entirely to work in their department, and who are assisted by a number of Demonstrators. The 
Hospital contains 839 beds, and is the largest General Hospital in England. Its position in the neighbourhood of the 
extensive docks, factories, and workshops of the East of London renders it for accidents one of the largest hospitals 
іп the world. Тһе Wards, Out-patient, and Special Departments present a wide field for clinical instruction, and 
afford exceptional opportunities for acquiring an extensive and practical knowledge of all phases of disease. 

FEES.— MEDICAL: Intermediate and Final Courses - - Entrance Fee, 20 guineas. Annual Fee, 40 guineas. 
Final Course - - - - - Entrance Fee, 10 guineas. Annual Fee, 40 guineas. 
DENTAL: Full Course £240 in four equal annual instalments. HospiTaL Course: £130 in two equal 

annual instalments. MEDICAL AND DENTAL (Six years' Course) : 4360. 


SPECIAL COURSES AND REVISION CLASSES are held in Anatomy, Physiology, Pharmacology, and Pathology 
for the M.B. and Fellowship Examinations. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Scholarships and Prizes amounting to £1158, including four Entrance Scholar- 
ships, are awarded annually. 


RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other Hospital in the Kingdom. 


RESEARCH FUNDS to the value of approsimetely £113,000 permit of financial assistance being given to Students 
and Graduates engaged in medical research. 


ATHLETICS, RESIDENCE, &c.—A Clubs’ Union with an Athletic Ground of thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel 
on Hospital Grounds, College Dining Hall, &c. 


(Men Students only are cligible for admission.) 
A PROSPECTUS GIVING FULL PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE DEAN: 


Prof. WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., Mile End, LONDON, E.1, 
Who will be pleased to make arrangements for anyone wishing to see the Hospital and Medical College. 
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CONSTABLE AND Co., І.тр. 

George Eastman: by Carl W. Ackerman. Іп this 
book is told the inside story of Mr. Smith and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, of 
the rebuilding of the University of Rochester, 
and of other important activities in music, medi- 
cine, and preventive dentistry. It also contains 
a history of photography from silhouettes to 
sound colour. 245. net. 

The Story of Lambeth Palace: by Dorothy Gardi- 
ner, This book, written at the request of Arch- 
bishop Lord Davidson of Lambeth, апа 
introduced by him, relates the history of the 
seven hundred years' connection between the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and the Manor 
House on the banks of the Thames, known as 
Lambeth Palace. 155. net. 

Impressions and Comments (Third and Final Series), 
1920-1923: by Havelock Ellis, 6s. net. 

The Conflict: A Saga of the Seventh Century : by 
E. E. Kellett. This is a story of the first 
struggle in England between King and the 
priest, five centuries before Henry II’s knights 
murdered Thomas Becket in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. Here the antagonists are Egfrith, King 
of Northumbria, and Wilfrid, Bishop of York. 
125. net. 


THe С. W. DANIEL COMPANY. 
Forward Youth: Tales and Sketches by A. R. 
Williams. 75. ба. net. 


J. M. Dent anD Sons, тр. 

A New French Reader: by H. E. Ford and R. К. 
Hicks. Based on the French word book and 
the recommendations of the American and 
Canadian Committees on Modern Languages. 
Contains twelve stories. 1s. gd. 

Senior Geometry : by А. E. Tweedy, В.А. Part.1, 
with answers. This book is supplementary to 
“Junior Geometry," and is intended to cover 
the second half of an ordinary secondary school 
course. 2$. 94. 

Physics for Beginners: by E. ). Holmyard, М.А. 
2s. 6d. 

Chemistry for Beginners : by E. J. Holmyard, М.А. 
2s. 6d. 

LiBRAIRIE FELIX ÁLCAN. 

Alfred et Binet et son CEuvre: par Francois-Louis 
Bertrand. зо francs. 

L'Analyse Psycho-Sensorielle et ses applications à 
l'Education Intégrale. 40 francs. 


Georce С. HanRAP AND Co., LTD. 
French Anthology: edited by H. C. Neel, M.A. 
This Anthology covers the classical period of 
French literature from 1636 to 1820. 3s. 6d. 
The Story of Man: by Harper Cory. Book 1, 
Beginnings. Book 2, The Mediterranean 
World, These are the first two of a series of 
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four books, being a graduated basal introduc- 
tion to the study of history. 1s. 3d. each. 

Junior Modern English Series : 

A Book of Sports and Pastimes: edited by 
E. E. Reynolds, 2s. 

A Pageant of History: Scenes from Historical 
Romances: edited by A. E. M. Bayliss, 
М.А., and Р. E. Herrick, В.А. 25. 

Hein’s Prose with Introduction and Notes: by A. B. 
Faust, Ph.D. 58. 

A Selection from the Satires of Juvenal, with Trans- 
lations in Verse and Prose of intervening Pas- 
sages and Notes: by The Rev. Hutcheson 
Bolton, В.А. 2s. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, LTD. 

Work, Wealth, and Government in England: by 
Е. К. Worts, M.A. An elementary introduction 
to the study of industrial and constitutional 
history. 2s. 6d. 

А Preparatory History of England: by ). Н. 
Stephens, B.A. This book is intended for the 
boy who has already some small knowledge of 
English history. 25. 


Joun Hgvwoop, Їр. 
The A.B.C. of Roofing: Practical Construction in 
Common Workshop Language: by J. E. Cot- 
grave. 3s. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PREss. 

Archivum Historicum Romanum: by W. Rollo, 
М.А. 8s. 6d. net. 

Bookbinding for Boys and Girls: by N. A. Poole 
and М. Baker. The work in this volume 15 
divided into four groups to correspond with the 
four years in the Junior School. 15. 94. , 

New Regional Map Books: by V. C. Spary, B.Sc. 
No. 3, Africa and Europe. 15. 

The Active French Tests : compiled by H. R. Morris, 
M.A., and H. O. Emerson, B.A. A Series of 
Tests, including grammar, vocabulary, and con- 
struction, carefully graded up to School Certifi- 
cate and Matriculation standard. 2s. 6d. per set. 


LoNcMANS, GREEN AND Co., LTD. 
The English Heritage Series : 
The English Constitution: by 
Amos. 3s. 6d. net. 
Cricket : by Neville Cardus. 3s. Od. net. 
The English Inn: by Thomas Burke. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
Economics of Modern History : Ап introduction for 
Business Students: by P. Ford, B.Sc. 4s. 6d. 
New Age Geographies: Book т, At Home: by L. 
Dudley Stamp, B.A., and Elsa C. Stamp, B.A. 
Urban edition for Town Schools. This book 15 
the first of a series providing the material for 
a course of elementary geography extending 
over four years or five, if desired. 15. 64. 
(Continued on psge 988.) 
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Principal : 
B. MOUAT JONES, D.S.O., M.A. Oxon. 


^N О R M А I, Y UNIVERSIT Y OF MANCHESTER 


x ; (Faculty of Technology). 
1 f қ 
На Кене Син Жанн DEGREE COURSES IN TECHNOLOGY 
As the Normal Correspondence College is organised The Prospectus gives particulars of the courses lead- 
under separate Departments, all under the control of ing to the Manchester University Degrees (B.Sc.Tech., 
Specialists, helped by a competent Staff of Trained M.Sc.Tech., and Ph.D.) and Certificates in the Faculty 
Teachers with special qualifications, our pupils get of Technology, in the following departments :— 
that undivided and special attention which is MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. DEMPSTER SMITH, 
essential to success. M.B.E., М.ӛс.Тесһ., М.І.М.Е.). 
, ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. MILES WALKER, М.А., 
P ЖАСНИЯФ EXAMINATIONS. D.Sc., M.LE.E.). 
. UNIVERSITY DEGREES. MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING (G. S. COLEMAN, D.Sc.Eng., 
. PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.Inst.M. and Cy.E., F.R.San.I.). 
о CONMERCIAL EXAMINATIONS, APPLIED CHEMISTRY, including General Chemical Tech- 


А в nology, Metallurgy and Assaying, Fermentation Processes 
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SaMPson Low, Marston AND Co., Lro. 


Messer Marco Polo and other Stories: Бу Donn 
Byrne. 2s. 


McDoucarr's EpvcarioNAL Co., Lro. 


Safety First for the Little Ones in the Street. 
Manilla cover, 7d. ; cloth, 94. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., Lrp. 

A Class Book of Mechanics : by H. E. Hadley, B.Sc. 
4s. 6d. 

Business English Simplified for Foreign Students : 
by R. Wenlock. This volume is a sequel to 
the 1st and 2nd Books, ''English Simplified for 
Foreign Students.’’ 2s. 6d. 

Theoretical and Practical Mechanics and Physics, 
with a chapter on Chemistry: by A. H. 
Mackenzie, M.A., and A. Forster, B.Sc. This 
is a preliminary Science Course. 3s. 

A French Course for Schools: by H. F. Collins, 
М.А. Part 2. 25. 
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Junior Test Examinations in Mathematics : by A. 5. 
Pratt, M.A., with answers. 15. 


Тонм Murray. 
А School Algebra: by Т. C. Batten, B.Sc., and 
M. W. Brown, B.A. Part 1. 3s. 
Matters that Matter: by Dame Henrietta Barnett, 
D.B.E. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Garden Science: by Robert Berks. This is a three 
years’ course of practical science based on 
experiments in garden, field, and classroom. 2s. 

The Elements of Botany: by R. J. Harvey-Gibson, 
D.L. 2s. 6d. 

The Teaching of English Series: 

No. 115. Shakespeare's Hamlet : 
John Hampden, М.А. 1. od. 

161. A Shorter Lamb: Chosen Essays and 
Letters: edited by E. E. Reynolds. 15. 94. 
We Read them Aloud: Dramatic Tales 

by Mabel Marlowe, Hugh Chesterman, E. 

Lucia Turnbull, Frederick Jeans, 4с. 

1s. 6d. 


OLIVER AND Воүр. 
Nineteenth Century Masters in Literature: by R. F. 
Savage. 2s. 
Second Year’s Course in Hygiene: by J. J. Stooke. 
Is. 6d. 


KEGAN PauL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND Co., Lrp. 
The Child’s Conception of Physical Causality: by 
Jean Piaget. 15s. net. 
Eleutheros, or the Future of the Public Schools : by 
J. F. Roxburgh. 2s. 6d. net. | 
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The Process of Learning: by Constance Bloor. 
Some psychological aspects of learning and dis- 
cipline in school. 7s. 6d. net. 


Sır Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 


Tourist's Vade Mecum of Dutch Colloquial Con- 
versation. 2s. net. 

School Certificate Heat: by С. N. Lewis, B.Sc. 
s. 6d. 

Science in the Country : by W. B. Little. 25. 6d. 

Junior Test Papers in English Literature : by F. W. 
Robinson, M.A. For the use of pupils prepar- 
ing for Lower Certificate, County Scholarship, 
Oxford and Cambridge Locals, College of Рге- 
ceptors, and similar examinations in the Junior 
Grade. 15. 3d. 


RIVINGTONS. 
A Second French Reader : by М. W. Murray, M.A., 
and E. Casati, L. és L. This Reader is intended 
for pupils of about twelve or thirteen years o! 
age who have already done a year’s work in 
French. 3s. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND Sons, Lrp. 
Routledge Introductions : 6d. net each. 
№. 9. Daily Life in Parliament: by H. 
Snell, M.P. 
19. Animal Life on the Seashore: by Prof. 
L. Renouf. 


WILLIAMS AND NoncarE, Lrp. 

Science in Soviet Russia : by J. G. Crowther. Most 
of the sections of this book are reports o! 
conversations the author had during a month's 
tour of the scientific institutions in Leningrad 
and Moscow. Іп the latter part he describes 
his observations of life in modern Russia. 
75. 6d. net. 
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The Forest School: by Ernest Westlake. This is 4 
reprint with substantial additions from manv- 
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educational ideas are now taking form 4! 
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he died. 1s. 6d. 

The Biological Principles of Education : by D. Ч. |. 
White. The author in this pamphlet shows 
how the almost forgotten educational ideals 01 
Herbert Spencer can be, and are being, applied 
in Woodcraft Schools. 64. 

Woodcraft Discipline : by Dorothy Revel. A plea for 
freedom in education, based on the suppositio? 
that you never know what a child can do until 
you let it alone, ба, 
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SCHOOLS AND CLERICS. 


In some of the clerical camps there is great 
rejoicing over the smothering of Mr. Trevelyan's 
infant Bill. History is thus repeating itself, for 
squabbles concerning religious teaching have accom- 
panied every extension of popular education, as they 


accompanied its beginning in 1833, when the first 
parliamentary grant for schools was made. Count- 
less hours have been spent in futile discussion over 
the right to capture infant minds for this or that 
«reed, but hardly anybody has asked whether such 
a right can be exercised without defeating, to some 
extent at least, the real purpose of education. 

In a recent article in the Evening Standard, the 
Dean of St. Paul's declares that ‘‘what the Churches 
mean by religion is not an instinct but some char- 
acteristic of their own institutions." Dr. Inge does 
not defend this view. He tells us that he favours 
a plan by which teachers in State schools would be 
appointed with due regard to their power to exer- 
cise moral and religious influence. But he holds that 
the religious lesson is unimportant, especially if it 
is made to lead up to an examination. Не tells us 
that a great deal of Christian teaching might be 
given under some such heading as ''Civic and 
Personal Duties,” and he does not think that the 
«lifficulties of teaching young people of various 
denominations together are nearly so great as they 
аге sometimes represented to be. “Тһеге is such а 
thing as a common Christianity.” 

The Dean of St. Paul's speaks with authority, 
and on this question his views will be supported by 
all who have had experience of what is called un- 
denominational religious instruction. И is possible 
to train children in civic and personal duties without 
calling in the aid of priestly dogma. Witness the 
«ivic and personal behaviour of the men and women 
who were taught in ‘‘provided’* Board Schools or 
Council Schools from which dogmatic religious 
teaching is excluded. Сап it be said that their be- 
haviour compares badly in any respect with that of 
their fellow citizens from denominational schools ? 
Or—to suggest another test—is the conduct of the 
people in countries where education is under priestly 
control markedly better than that of English or 
Scots? Southern Ireland or pre-war Russia may 
supply an answer, and the present situation in Malta 
gives an indication of the true purpose which 
animates the clerical mind when it is allowed free 
play for its greed of political power. 


The fate of Mr. Trevelyan's Bill should lead us to 
consider afresh the whole question of the relation 
between the State and the schools. Education has 
been hampered all too long by religious bickering. 
A general scheme of undenominational teaching, 
such as would remove all schools from clerical con- 
trol without making them secular institutions, seems 
to be impossible of attainment. To exclude religious 
teaching of every kind is equally impracticable, not 
only because of the opposition of the Churches, but 
because in this country the teaching of civic and 
personal duties must be given in terms of a social 
and ethical system which is said, however incon- 
sistently, to rest on the tenets of Christianity. 

A third expedient might be found if the State were 
to withdraw from the business of directing in detail 
the educational system, contenting itself with en- 
suring for every child a satisfactory training in the 
secular subjects and in civic and personal duties, 
while leaving every citizen free to obtain for his 
children the kind and amount of specific religious 
instruction that he may desire them to have. This 
result can be attained only by a system of personal 
grants replacing the present system of grants to 
authorities and to schools. Let the State determine 
how much it is prepared to pay towards the educa- 
tion of each child at each stage, and let the parents 
have an educational warrant or credit which they 
may supplement if they wish. The rebate on income 
tax in respect of children embodies the principle 
which might thus be adopted as a means of turning 
the corner of the religious difficulty and enabling us 
to build up a firm structure of national education. 

The system thus outlined would remove another 
great impediment to educational progress by giving 
equal treatment to all citizens, including those who 
now pay rates and taxes for schools which they do 
not use for their own children. И is useless to say 
that they may use the schools if they wish to do so. 
It is plain that they will not use them, and it is 
equally plain that they do not welcome the prospect 
of providing them for others. Оп education com- 
mittees and elsewhere they make their objections 
felt. Some of them send their children to schools 
which are far from satisfactory. But if they received 
education grants they could pay the fees of efficient 
Schools, and it would be part of the State's duty to 
see that no parent spent the grant unwisely bv 
supporting a school which was not efficient in all 
respects. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS. 


FRoM A CORRESPONDENT. 


Twenty-one Years ago. 

It is perhaps timely to recall a passage from ‘‘The 
Higher Education of Boys in England,” a book pub- 
lished by John Murray in 1909, and written by Dr. 
Cyril Norwood, now Head Master of Harrow, and 
Mr. Arthur H. Hope, formerly an Assistant Master 
at Radley. Here is the extract :—''The formation 
of a register is indeed the first step towards making 
teaching a real profession, closed to all but properly 
qualified men, with legal status and legal sanctions. 
It would exclude the charlatan, and thereby confer an 
immense benefit on the public. Without necessarily 
making teachers а branch of the Civil Service, it 
would give them recognition as public servants, 
under a real, though not hampering, form of public 
control, The State, acting through its Registration 
Council (which should be representative of all grades 
of education), would grant, or refuse, entrance to 
the profession, for teachers in public and private 
schools alike. After a transition period, during 
which it could insist upon an increasing proportion 
of trained teachers in secondary schools, it would 
make training an indispensable qualification for all 
schoolmasters, since it would refuse admission to 
the register of all who were not trained, except 
experienced men already engaged їп teaching. 
Further, since it would make it illegal for all 
unregistered, $.е. unqualified, men to practise, 
whether in public or private schools, it would put 
an immediate stop to the exploiting of public 
ignorance by the educational speculator, with his 
staff of underpaid and often illiterate victims. The 
better type of private school, on the other hand, 
would be greatly helped by the extinction of its 
impudent rival. We do not allow anyone to 
practise as a lawyer or a doctor, without proper 
credentials. ”’ 


Slow Progress. 


The above passage was written more than twenty 
years ago. In the interval we have seen the estab- 
lishment of the **Registration Council, representative 
of all grades of education.” The Council was formed 
under parliamentary authority, and it has carried 
out the duty of making and keeping а Register of 
Teachers so far as its powers extend under the 
Statute. Its proceedings have followed very closely 
the lines suggested by Dr. Norwood and Mr. Hope. 
Thus a transition period was provided, during which 
the Council has gradually strengthened the require- 
ment as to training in teaching, while giving due 


weight to satisfactory records of experience. 
Standards of attainment һауе been brought 
under review, with the result that in various 


branches of specialist teaching improvements have 


been brought about. Very slowly, but surely, some- 
thing like order is emerging from the chaos, and 
before long the Council will be able to publish a 
schedule of recognised attainments in connexion with 
every branch of teaching work. It must not be sup- 
posed that such schedules are easily made. Іп every 
specialist branch there are examining bodies whose 
claims deserve consideration, although their mutual 
rivalry in angling for candidates and fees is a serious 
obstacle to progress and a source of bewilderment 
to the young teacher who wishes to know how he 
may become qualified for his work. А great advance 
would be made if for each branch we had a joint 
board to co-ordinate the work of the present com- 
peting examinations and to establish a reasonable 
uniformity of standard while preserving a healthy 
variety of type in the different tests. 


Training іп Teaching. 

Even more difficult than the ordering of the 
teacher's academic attainments is the imposition of 
an all-round requirement as to training in teaching. 
On this many teachers themselves are disposed to 
take the view that training is unnecessary or even 
harmful. Тһе difficulty is rendered greater by the 
fact that training in teaching has been required bv 
the Board of Education only for teachers in public 
elementary schools, and for them a highly specialised 
course was provided. This course was formerly 
marked by rigidity and narrowness of view. At its 
best it turned out young men and women who could 
control a large class and impart the rudiments of 
elementary instruction with efficiency. Such а 
training was never suited to the needs of secondary 
schools or to those of specialist teachers. It is now 
seen to be unsuitable for the modern primary school, 
and the whole problem of the teacher's training 
should be reconsideréd in the light of our present- 
day needs and conditions. 


Exclusive Rights. 

Messrs. Norwood and Hope suggest that the 
Council they contemplate would ''make it illegal for 
unregistered persons to practise as teachers." Мо 
professional Council is likely to be entrusted witb 
such powers of legislation, and our British Parlia- 
ment is never willing to confer exclusive rights to 
practise any calling. Our authors are wrong in sav- 
ing that nobody may act as a lawyer or doctor 
without proper credentials. The truth is that anv- 
body may draft a will or an agreement for another, 
just as anybody may recommend a cure for a cold 
or for lumbago or any other ailment. Such amateur 
lawyers and doctors commit no wrong unless they 
represent themselves to be professionally qualified. 
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THE MONTH'S CAUSERIE. 


By THE Оомии. 


The Education Bill is dead, and its embryonic 
corpse has gone to the charnel house wherein repose 
the bodies of many promising infants, all dead ere 
their prime. Every Minister of Education has the 
commendable ambition to associate his name with 
a great reform in our school system. Yet only two 
have succeeded. We think of the Forster Act of 
1870 and of the Fisher Act of 1918, but we associate 
the Act of 1902 with the Prime Minister of the day, 
the late Lord Balfour. It would seem that drastic 
and coherent measures in education are not to the 
liking of the British citizen. Advances must be 
made оп a very narrow front and with infinite 
caution, lest opposition should be aroused. Mr. 
Trevelyan forgot this in his admirable enthusiasm 
for education, and he has been compelled to retreat 
because the hostile forces were not drawn entirely 
from the ranks of his official opponents, but were 
recruited in part from members on his own side of 
the House of Commons and from his colleagues in 
the Cabinet. It is an error to suppose that all the 
rank and file of the Labour Party are zealous con- 
cerning the education of their children. Economic 
pressure causes them to look forward eagerly to the 
day when a boy or girl can contribute to the house- 
hold budget. 


The Promised Resurrection. 

We are told that a portion of the dead Bill will be 
resurrected in the autumn and that the leaving age 
will be raised to fifteen, I find this difficult to be- 
lieve in view of the demand of the left wing of the 
Labour Party for universal maintenance grants. 
This demand was one of the causes of the failure of 
the late Bill. Moreover, there is little wisdom in 
a mere raising of the age apart from proper pro- 
vision for education of the рові-ргітагу kind 
indicated in the Hadow Report. Without such pro- 
vision we shall be repeating the mistakes we have 
made in former years by keeping children under 
primary conditions when they ought to be receiving 
secondary treatment in association with others at 
the same stage of education. Such appropriate 
instruction will call for the establishment of well- 
equipped schools and the recruitment of well-qualified 
teachers. In other words, we cannot gain anything 
worth while by passing a part of the Bill and ignor- 
ing the rest. Local Authorities are hardly likely to 
make the full provision which will be needed. Іп 
some districts this may be possible without making 
excessive demands on the rates. But these districts 
are not in the industrial areas, and it is there that 
the provision is most wanted. 


The Central Purpose. 

We might do well to return to a consideration of 
our chief need. І hold this to be some form of 
systematic discipline—moral, intellectual, and social 
— for the young wage-earner. We ought to help 
these young people in the difficult transition from 
the restraints of school life to the independence and 
freedom which attend their early years in workshops 
and offices. It is not enough to extend the period of 
school restraint for another year, or even for two 
years, if they are to be turned adrift at the end. The 
gap between leaving school and the beginning of 
adult life should not be left unguarded. The Fisher 
plan of compulsory continuation schools was weakly 
abandoned. Had it been in full operation during 
the past ten years we should have gained immensely. 
As things are, we are turning children into a 
crowded labour market and making it possible for 
them to qualify as members of the unemployed at 
the age of fifteen. Nothing could be more dis- 
heartening or demoralising for them. We ought to 
be taking adequate measures to ensure that all these 
young citizens are using their enforced leisure in 
learning a useful trade and in supplementing the 
intellectual outfit of the elementary school. 


What becomes of the Schemes? 


It will be interesting to see what happens to thc 
schemes of development which were extracted from 
some Local Authorities in anticipation of the pass- 
ing of the Education Bill. It would appear that they 
must be postponed indefinitely, and it seems to be 
doubtful whether the money spent on their prepara- 
tion has been properly warranted. Тһе Authorities 
which held back are probably congratulating them- 
selves on their wisdom, and those which responded 
to the Board's pressing invitations may well feel 
discouraged. Local enthusiasm and co-operation 
are essential to educational advance under our 
system of administration, and it is a great pity that 
they should be damped. One result will be that 
future proposals will not be treated as legislative 
enactments until they have passed through Parlia- 
ment. Authorities are not likely to respond again 
to the premature excitements of Whitehall. The 
less progressive among them will feel justified in 
moving even more slowly than hitherto, and the 
supporters of denominational religious teaching will 
be encouraged to press their demands whenever the 
project of central schools is revived. Тһе story of 
Mr. Trevelyan's Bill should serve to remind us that 
it is one thing to draw up a balanced and coherent 
scheme in a Consultative Committee, but a wholly 
different thing to make it operative by legislation. 
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Some Pointed Questions. 

I see that Sir George Newman has been asking 
some pointed questions concerning health education. 
He said that we are giving medical supervision and 
treatment to something like two millions of children 
every year at a cost of three and a-half millions of 
pounds. Не asked whether this labour and outlay 
are serving to prevent the ailments which necessi- 
tated them; whether we are training children in the 
way of health and physical development such as 
would guard them against illness. He asked, too, 
whether our system of compulsory schooling is of a 
kind which teaches the art of living, strengthens 
character, awakens and guides innate intelligence, 
and trains the pupils in the right use of leisure. He 
said that we take measures to provide satisfactory 
conditions of employment, but he asked whether we 
are taking sufficient pains to guard them from un- 
employment, and to inculcate habits of diligence, 
thrift, and discipline. To these queries Sir George 
supplied his own answer by saying that, while the 
schools are being steadily reformed, the homes are 
often defective. He said that it was in the homes 
that the victory had to be won. The State could 
not usurp the duty of the parents in the upbringing 
and equipment of the child. It could not engender 
that domestic discipline, reliability, and diligence 
which alone could prepare youth for the world. 


The State as Parent. 

Few will quarrel with the views of Sir George 
Newman ав given above, although there аге 
some root and branch ‘‘reformers’’ who would re- 
vert to the practice of ancient Sparta and remove 
children at an early age from the home to a State 
institution, leaving the parents with no further re- 
sponsibility. In truth, we seem to be accepting the 
principle though not the method. Ап increasing 
number of children are being taught at the sole cost 
of the State. Many receive medical care, food, and 
clothing, without ever realising that these boons 
have to be paid for from public or charitable funds. 
The parents are thus relieved from many гезроп- 
sibilities, and some of them have come to regard 
themselves as having rights—but not duties—pro- 
portionate to the number of their offspring. No 
community, however wealthy, can support а 
universal extension of such a system, nor is it 
politically wise to encourage citizens to demand 
rights without sharing responsibilities and being 
conscious of them. It is true that the working man 
pays his share of indirect taxes, but it would be well 
if he paid income tax, however small in amount, as 
a reminder that he 15 a contributor to the national 
funds and not a beneficiary merely. I surmise that 
the children who no longer pay school pence often 
contribute a larger sum to picture houses. 


Technique in Teaching the Classics. 

During the past few months I have had special 
opportunities for noting the amount of Latin which 
was known by three boys from different schools, 
and all of the age of thirteen or thereabouts. АП 
three were boys of more than ordinary intelligence, 
and all had been ‘‘doing’’ Latin—as they phrased 
it—for three years or more. Yet none of them 
appeared to have any real grasp of the language. 
They were fumbling and uncertain on even the 
simplest points of grammar, and made heavy going 
of easy pieces of unseen prose. Yet they appeared 
to have given more time to Latin than to any other 
subject. Despite the fact that Latin has been taught 
for centuries it would seem that in many schools the 
right method has still to be discovered. It may be 
that it is taken too early, at any rate іп boys’ 
schools. This view 1s supported by the fact that 
girls, starting the language later, are able to cover 
the ground in shorter time. But whenever the start 
is made there should be an effort to interest the 
pupils and to enlist their own mental resources. Ав 
things are, many boys are led to regard Latin as a 
meaningless and useless infliction. They throw it 
aside without regret, and in later life the memory 
of their struggles often makes them regard class- 
rooms as places of futile effort, made tolerable only 
because they adjoin playing fields. 


Building Progress. 

Speaking at Derby, on July 11, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan said that fifty per cent. more schools were 
being built during the present six months than in 
the same period a year ago. He added that in years 
to come the present period would be looked on as 
one of extraordinary educational expansion, com- 
parable only with the last great age of educational 
fervour before and during the Reformation. The 
education of to-day was not only for the excep- 
tional child. Ап advanced education was to be 
provided for the whole population. Without dis- 
paraging a classical or literary training, he held that 
education should be adapted to the qualities of the 
pupil and that the practical technician was the 
object at which we should aim. Іп these remarks, 
as reported, the President of the Board seems to be 
ranging himself with those who think that our 
schools can produce skilled craftsmen. Not even 
our technological institutes can do this alone. The 
students must have practical experience їп the 
workshop. We do not expect the public school to 
produce professional accountants, solicitors, ог 
doctors. Why should we suppose that other 
occupations can be prepared for in the schools? In 
the long run it will be found that the best practical 
technician is the one with the best trained mind, and 
the leisure for this training is found only in schools. 
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A TILT AT INTERNATIONAL HISTORY. 
Bv T. W. 5055лм5, Saltley College, Birmingham. 


Since the golden age of Hellas history in some 
form or other has been a subject of instruction. 
E ducationists of all nations and times have paid con- 
sistent tribute to its potency as a moralising agency. 
The youth of Greece were kindled to valour by the 
tales of the heroic age, Roman boys learnt civic 
pride and the obligations of citizenship in the 
exploits of the fathers of the city. The singing 
schools of the Middle Ages taught their neophytes 
in quaint chronicles and quainter legends how to dis- 
comfit the heathen with timely hallelujahs. Should 
these prove ineffective and the ungodly triumph, the 
blissful crown of martyrdom, worship and 
pilgrimages, and possibly a posthumous miracle or 
two were the sure reward of those who fell in battle. 
A less credulous but more unprincipled generation 
educated its “Ргіпсев” to shrewd statecraft with 
similar material; but it was reserved for the teachers 
of the nineteenth century to discover how the 
judicious handling of historical material could pro- 
pagate a more rabid patriotism or point an in- 
evitable consummation for national endeavour, 
which only Time, with cruel irony, has proved 
illusory. But we of the twentieth century are wiser 
in our generation. Grown repentant and war weary 
we are going to banish war by expunging the hoarse 
clarion from our school text-books. We are going 
to turn the rising generation into international 
evangelists by dosing them twice weekly with inter- 
national history. The object is laudable, the means 
are deplorable. 

There is not a thinking teacher in this country 
who does not hate the thought of war. The 
majority of them, as the recent extravaganzas issu- 
ing from the press testify, conceive it their bounden 
duty to point a moral and adorn a tale at every 
opportunity the time-table gives. But the revulsion 
of feeling against the horror and futility of modern 
warfare has temporarily blinded teachers to the 
existence of a number of pedagogical axioms none 
the less true for being a trifle venerable. 

As psychologists we point triumphantly to the 
corpse of the doctrine of formal training decently 
interred with fitting obsequies some twenty years 
ago. We are agreed that classics do not sharpen 
the intellect nor languages the memory. Arithmetic 
makes us no whit a better husband nor science a 
more dutiful wife. Yet we propose to turn out 
better citizens by introducing civics or international 
history! How easy it is to confuse what ought to 
be the results of inspired teaching in history with the 
subject matter of instruction itself! There are no 


magical qualities inherent in history by virtue of its 
own peculiar nature. In common with the other 
"humanities" it makes a direct appeal to the 
natural interests of mankind. It mirrors his per- 
plexities and doubts and triumphs. But its epic can 
only be turned into ideals of conduct in the kands of 
sympathetic and competent teachers. The formula- 
tion of such ideals is not the prerogative of any one 
subject or any one specialist. It is the true reason 
for the existence of formal education and forms the 
supreme task of all educators. In so far as history 
has a contribution to make towards realising these 
ideals, it is made irrespective of the particular period 
selected for treatment. It depends almost entirely 
on the technique with which the chosen period is 
handled. A good teacher, discoursing on Maya 
civilisation to a Kenya mission school, would do 
more to further the international ideal than a bad 
teacher boring English school children with a 
muddled account of recent European developments. 
The remedy for thinking nationally is not thinking 
internationally, Those categories are the creations 
of loose thinkers. The panacea is thinking hard and 
accurately, and almost any topic will furnish material 
for such thinking. International history qua history 
is going to succeed no better in humanising the 
world than would any other arbitrary selection of 
historical material. 

But if the fallacy of formal training weakens the 
claims of international history to preferential treat- 
ment, a more serious reason can be brought against 
its inclusion in the history syllabus at all. That 
doyen of education, Sir John Adams, in his early 
days coined the word ‘‘paidocentric’’ to characterise 
an education based on the interests and aptitudes of 
children, rather than one determined by any pre- 
conceived notions of the needs of a particular social 
and ethical theory. The present capacities and 
interests of children, in a particular place, and under 
a given set of circumstances, are the determining 
factors in the choice of the organon of education. A 
boy will digest only what he can masticate. If we 
insist on his biting off more than he can chew, the 
sole result we shall attain is an attack of mental 
indigestion. We may be lucky to escape a bilious 
outlook on school studies in general. 

The preference shown by most secondary school 
leavers for modern European history may appear to 
contradict this assertion, but the facts admit of 
another explanation. In those secondary schools 
which study the history of Europe since 1789, the 
topic is usually dealt with in the matriculation and 
post-matriculation forms. Тһе pupils for the most 
part are bookish, and find teaching methods which 
resemble university conditions congenial and 
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valuable. But these same methods dominated by 
lecture and notebook are used throughout the 
school.* Тһе preference is not for modern 
European history, but for that history which is done 
at the close of school life and under the most suit- 
able teaching circumstances. Schools which main- 
tain a strong classical side turn out pupils who sing 
the praises of Greek and Roman history. But they, 
too, are no longer school children. Very rarely are 
the voices of the great host of children who leave 
school at fourteen or fifteen heard proclaiming the 
merits of any period of history at all. The brilliant 
and privileged few, who garner academic honours, 
have triumphed at the expense of the inarticulate 
many, for whom school days are but a brief episode. 
For them the language of international history, with 
its strange formularies and uncouth names, the elu- 
sive ideas such a terminology seeks to stabilise, and 
the odd parallels so illuminating and apparent to 
the informed mind, must be  unintelligible. 
Generalisations, which they have had no hand in 
shaping, are learnt parrot-wise and forgotten with 
convenient and blessed rapidity. Тһе teacher 
generalises from a background of reading. Тһе 
fragmentary snippets from the lives of national 
heroes and the culminating scenes from wide branch- 
ing movements that form the stock in trade of his 
teaching, are seen in perspective by him alone. 
International history can be an enthralling and in- 
spiring subject, but it makes two inexorable de- 
mands—leisure and a mature mind. Prior to the age 
of fifteen these two are not to be discovered in 
school. 


In schools which delude themselves into the belief 
that they can afford to ignore the natural interests 
of children because of the precocity or preciosity of 
their pupils, international history cannot be intro- 
duced into an already crowded time-table without 
some subject making way for the newcomer.  In- 
evitably some portion of the history of England, 
usually the nineteenth century, is elbowed out by its 
cosmopolitan rival. What hangs upon this choice? 
If history is a store-house of moral maxims, if it 
is ethical in content and purport, we have chosen 
international altruism before patriotism, a vague 
aspiration without flag or symbol before an attach- 
ment as real as the earth and as natural as being 
born. True, patriotism has been a little blown upon 
of late. Ав with liberty, crimes have been committed 
in its name, but again like liberty, its ideal has nerved 
some of the noblest minds to endeavour. Patriotism 
has been and still is an inspiration, internationalism 
is as yet an aspiration. Patriotism is capable of 
transcending itself and blossoming as international- 
ism. It is the root, the germ, the earth sentiment 


* For evidence on this point, see the present writer in “Тһе 
Forum of Education," February, 1930. 


from which a greater love can grow. Inter- 
nationalism is only too often dragged down from the 
clouds to an uneasy anchorage upon the earth. The 
lover of humanity so frequently discloses little sym- 
pathy with individual specimens of mankind. To 
love everybody flatters our sense of righteousness. 
More often we need convicting of sin. Loves as 
vague as our love for mankind provide opportuni- 
ties for the expression of sentiments as generous as 
they are meaningless; but to love England calls for 
service. The biggest service teachers can render to 
the cause of internationalism is to help the young 
folk to revere all that is worthy in the traditions of 
the homeland, especially when that homeland 
happens to be England. This reverence will not 
come through a censoring or belittling of the 
national story, but through a faithful narration, 
etching the shadowy episodes as well as the brilliant 
lights of history. To omit the tragedies of history 
is to admit the inability of its anaemic heroes to 
challenge comparison with the ‘‘workers of wicked- 


ness." To recount the adventures of both side by 
side, to contrast the momentary but dazzling 


triumphs of the one with the final and permanent 
rehabilitation of the other, is to leave no doubt as to 
the ultimate value of their respective contributions to 
human welfare. Heroism bears the same linea- 
ments the world over. But for English children in 
English schools, about to take their places as 
citizens of England in English workshops and 
offices, the knowledge that comes most home to their 
hearts and bosoms is undoubtedly the history of 
England in the nineteenth century. 

It is the England of crowded factories and cruel 
mines, of Shaftesbury and sturdy Cobbett, of flog- 
ging Keate, and the Lady of the Lamp; a blunder- 
ing, struggling England; an England blinded by the 
weeds of а sentimental queen; ап England 
mafficking at the news of tardy victory. ''England, 
my England.” 


“If I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


The ''unacknowledged legislators" penetrate, as 
usual, to the heart of things. The history of Eng- 
land is international history. *'Know thyself !’’ is as 
imperative an injunction now as it was in the time 
of Socrates. If we know the history of England we 
must know it against a background of contemporary 
history in so far as it is relevant to the English 
theme. But to stress the history of other nations is 
to exalt the background at the expense of the por- 
trait and achieve nothing. School history is a sub- 
ject to be taught, a subject to be taught to children 
and to be taught to children who are born to one 
culture, one language, and one flag. ‘‘Let us now 
praise famous men and our fathers that begat us.” 
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POETICAL GEOGRAPHY AND RHYMED ARITHMETIC. 
Ву К. A. C. OLIVER. 


In the Education Library of Stanford University 
there is a collection of old American school books. 
One of the latest volumes іп this collection rejoices 
іп the following title-page :— 


THE 
POETICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
DESIGNED TO ACCOMPANY 
OUTLINE Maps ок SCHOOL ATLASES. 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED THE RULES OF ARITHMETIC 
IN RHYME. 
BY GEORGE VAN WATERS. 


PUBLISHED AT 
LOUISVILLE, PHILADELPHIA, HARTFORD, NEw YORK, 
AND BOSTON. 


1854. 


One is rather surprised at finding didactic poetry 
on such an unlikely subject at so late a date, and 
with pleasant memories of such things as ‘‘Albion’s 
England’ (1586) and ‘‘Cyder’’ (1708), one turns to 
see how the American muse of geography can sing. 

The poem is introduced in true classical fashion 
by a piece of supernatural machinery : 


Away into a grove young Alva strayed, 

His task to learn beneath the cooling shade ; 
Before him lay an atlas open wide, 

Where towns and mountains stood on every side; 
Long on its page his studious mind was placed, 
But dark Forgetfulness each name defaced; 

At length discouraged, sorrow o'er him press'd, 
And a deep sigh came from his labouring breast, 
When lo! a seraph stood before his face, 

And beamed with radiance of celestial grace; 
In his right hand a golden lyre he held, 

And 'mid ambrosial clouds poised o'er the field. . . 


The text is accompanied by an engraving of a 
chubby cherub sitting on a cloud, and the reader, 
knowing well who is the real author of the work, 
can with difficulty refrain from regarding this as 
a picture of George Van Waters himself. For the 
seraph proceeds :— 


“I am a traveller, оп my aerial way, 

Across the gulf of vast immensity 

I speed my course, and in a moment pass 

From star to star—from world to universe. 
Creation's furthest skirts I have beheld, 

And marshalled o'er her wide unbounded field ; 
And when I winged the vast profound of space, 


This world remote reared up her clayey face; 

With rapid flight, upon extended oars 

I came and circled round her terrene shores— 

All I beheld—but ere I passed away 

To other worlds, I cast mine eyes on thee. 

I saw the tear roll from thy sparkling eye, 

And why it rolled, I need not ask thee why; 

I've come, my boy, to wipe the falling tears, 

And give an opiate for thy grief and fears: 

The towns and mountains which beneath me 
stood, 

And rivers rolling to the dark blue flood, 

And isles and lakes as they were spread to me, 

I'll sing and bind upon thy memory : 

Harsh sounds in smooth unbroken lines shall glide 

As free and easy as the sparkling tide. . . ."' 

Thus having said, he struck his heavenly lyre, 

And sang in accents of celestial fire. 


The geography itself is disposed in two columns 
on each page. The left-hand column contains the 
poetic definitions and descriptions; the right-hand 
column sets forth much the same material in work- 
адау prose. It must have been а disquieting re- 
flection for the poetical geographer, if he ever 
thought of it, that the prose is considerably more 
intelligible and informative than the verse. The 
author's conception of how his work should be used 
in the classroom is revealed in the following note :— 


QUESTIONS are not inserted in this work, 
from the fact that it was deemed superfluous. 
All the Teacher has to do to form a question, 
is to read over any sentence and prefix the in- 
terrogatives, ‘‘What is ?” or ‘Where are 
2?” &c., and it becomes a question. 

He turns to page 7, for instance, and 
glances his eye upon the word Geography, in 
full-faced letters (over the poetry that defines 
geography), and asks the question: ‘‘What is 
geography?" Then, “What is the earth?” 
&c.; and, to answer the question, the pupil 
repeats the poetry, and in his own language 
gives the sum and substance of the prose. 


The modern reader chuckles over this bad method 
of teaching, but a little doubt creeps in as to 
whether it has entirely disappeared. 

The text is illustrated with cuts. Some of these 
represent such things as the zones of the earth. 
Others are imaginary scenes, such as ''Esquimaux 
spearing a walrus." Many are imaginative render- 
ings of real places, such as the view of Naples with 
Mount Vesuvrus in violent eruption in the back- 
ground. 
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The cream of the book, however, is, of course, 
the ''poetry." А few selections are here offered; 
mostly without remark, for they are beyond the 
the reach of comment. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
The surface of the Earth, with all its tribes, 
Of sea and land, Geography describes. 


THE EARTH. 
This Earth is but a mighty ball profound, 
Just five and twenty thousand miles around : 
One fourth the surface of this globe is land; 
Three fourths are water, as you understand. 


Divisions. 
Of land, and its divisions, read the stories; 
Peninsulas, Continents, Islands, Promontories, 
And Isthmuses and Capes, and Mountains high, 
Volcanoes, Shores, and Deserts, wet and dry. 


DESERTS. 
A Desert is a vast and sandy plain, 
Where sweeps the simoon and the hurricane, 
Where vegetation neither grows nor thrives, 
Where nothing finds repose, and no one lives. 


OCEANS. 
An Ocean is a vast extent of brine, 
Or salt sea water, boundless and sublime. 


The attempt to put astronomical concepts into 
these heroic couplets strains the bonds of sense, 
grammar, and prosody :— 


TROPICS. 
Tropics are circles that restrict the sun, 
Which with the equator parallel doth run, 
Just twenty-three and a half degrees they shine 
Both North and South the Equatorial line. 
The North is Cancer called, South Capricorn, 
For here the sun doth in his pathway turn, 
And backward trace his steps; these circles show 
The limits of the solar orb below. 


POLAR CIRCLES. 
And of the Polar Circles now ГИ tell: 
They with the Tropics are found parallel ; 
Just twenty-three, one half, and nothing less (234), 
Aloof the Poles;—these, in degrees, I guess. 
This tabloid of information must have been diffi- 
cult for the pupil to swallow :— 
MaPs. 
A Map's a picture, of the whole or part, 
Of the earth's surface, to be learned by heart— 
The top is North, while South points to your 


— breast; 
The right hand's East, the left hand's always 
West. | 
More Maps than one, bound up for school or 
college, 


Is called an Atlas, and contains much knowledge. 
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The pupil is now ready to study the continents 
and countries. Тһе description of each is pre- 
faced, in not un-American fashion, by a brief state- 
ment of the superlatives that can be applied to it. 
Here is what the author thinks most notable about 
North America :— 


North America is noted for the largest lakes 
of fresh water in the world, and as being the 
home of the oppressed of all nations. 


The United States is introduced by an engraving 
which shows a young lady (presumably ‘‘Miss 
America’’), who fondles an eagle with one hand, 
and with the other waves the Stars and Stripes over 
a heap in which we discern a plough, an anvil, an 
anchor, and other symbols of American prosperity ; 
while a steamboat and a locomotive send up clouds 
of black smoke іп the background. Underneath is 
the legend :— 


Noted as being the largest, most enlightened, 
and most powerful republic on the globe. 


The description of one of the States may suffice 
to show Mr. Waters' method. It is also interesting, 
їп view of the melodies which other poets have 
made of place-names, to see what our author can 
do with the curiously miscellaneous collection of 
names in an American State. 


GEORGIA. 
Where roll Oconee’s waves is MILL-EDGE- 
VILLE’; 

AUGUSTA where Savannah’s waters spill. 

On the same tide SAVANNAH mounts her bluff, 
Say seventeen from sea—for that’s enough. 

By Al-ta-ma-ha', one DA-RI-EN’ we number, 
Known for her trade in cotton and in lumber. 
BRUNSWICK, in Glynn, is by the roaring sea; 
From Brunswick south ST. MARY’S makes her 


stay. 

Lo! HAWKINSVILLE, where rolls Ocmulgee’s 
water ; 

As BAINSBRIDGE stands, south westward in 
De-ca'-tur. 

Up Chat-ta-hoo'-chee far as steamboats wade, 

. In Mus-co-gee’, COLUMBUS drives her trade. 
GRIFFIN and FORSYTH both, their seats have 


taken, 

Beside the rail-road course, with one called 
MA'-CON. 

And SPARTA makes, with EA’-TON-TON, her 
illow 

Near Milledgeville, with one called MON-TI- 
CEL'-LO. . . 


Desirous as schoolboys often are of short-cuts to 
knowledge, they may sometimes have had doubts 
about the savings brought by Mr. Waters’ methods. 
In the following couplet, for example, the poetical 
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notation of distance may well have seemed inferior 
to the prosaic, except in point of rhyme :— 


IOWA CITY sits, the first in state, 

Up her fair tide а cypher and an eight. (80) 
And in the following lines on the mountains of North 
America, the pupil perhaps felt that what was 
gained in brevity by the use of the postal notation 
was lost again in the verbose circumlocutions :— 


The Rocky Mountains join in airy bands, 
O'er British soil and over Yankee lands. . . 
As Ozark Mountains in Missouri pile, 

In Tennessee is Cumberland the while, 
N.C., Virginia, Maryland and Penn., 

Are bound together by the Blue Ridge chain. 
O'er the same states, except the state N.C., 
The Alleghany keeps them company. 


As the title-page indicated, our volume contains 
also the Rules of Arithmetic іп Rhyme. We are 
not told whether the seraph is responsible for these, 
but they appear to be by the same hand as the 
poetical geography; and we may assume that in the 
exuberance of success the author invaded a new 
field—in response, perchance, to the entreaties of 
young Alva, who may have been having difficulties 
with his arithmetic. In the joy of the subject the 
metre quickens to anapaests. A few selections will 
suffice. 

ADDITION. 

Addition is joining more numbers than one, 

And putting together to make a whole sum, 

Addition’s the rule that learns us to count, 

And the sum that’s produced is called the amount. 


DIVISION. 
Next simple Division, the fourth Rule is seen, 
It's a short way of working Subtraction (I ween), 
Its shows us Subtraction, its smallest remains, 
And how often one number another contains. 
The Divisor is that which divides, as you see, 
The Dividend’s that which divided must be. 
The answer is called the Quotient, and shows 
How oft the divisor in the dividend goes. 


RULE. 
Write the dividend down, and to the left hand, 
With a curve line between, the divisor must 
stand,— 
Then of figures, as many divide (and consign) 
As will hold the divisor, times not over nine (9), 
With the number arising, the quotient supply, 
Which by the divisor you then multiply,— 
The product then take from the dividend o’er it, 
And beside what remains, the next figure lower 
it; 
Which again you divide, if it will hold the divisor, 
If not, in the quotient a cipher we tie sir, 
And to our remainder, a figure once more 
From the dividend bring, and proceed as before. 


A favourite topic in older arithmetic books is 
alligation. Our author will make quite clear what 
is meant. 


Alligation is mingling or mixing together 
Teas, sugars, or spirits (and one thing or other), 
It divides itself thus (now be sure and learn it), 
Alligation Medial, Allegation Alternate. 


ALLIGATION MEDIAL. 
Alligation Medial is finding the mean, 
The middle or average 'twixt either extreme 
Of several simples, some less and some greater ; 
So read o'er these lines, and they'll learn you its 
nature. 
RULE. 
Supposing a merchant has three kinds of tea, 
At 10 shillings, 5 shillings, and shillings 3, 
Which he wishes to mix and together confound, 
And then wants to know what’s the worth of a 
pound, 
Add your то and your 5 and your 3 as you mix, 
And divided by 3, the quotient is 6. 


We have been unable to find whether “Тһе 
Poetical Geography’’ met with the wide use it de- 
served. Quotations on the back cover, however, 
indicate that it was well received by the N.Y. True 
Sun, the N.Y. Evening Post, and the Cleve. Plain 
Dealer. 


The author himself, indeed, in a page of ''Items 
and Facts," shows reason why the book should be 
welcomed by a large public. Among his reasons 
are these :— 


It can be learned by children, and, in fact, 
by all, to a greater advantage than any other. 
It combines the useful with the agreeable. 

It is a work that is wholly original, which is 
.something that no other school book can boast. 

It is calculated for the old and young, 
learned and unlearned, for the infant school 
and the college. 

If any one thinks the task too great to 
commit the whole of the work to memory, let 
them learn parts of it, such as the towns or 
rivers of the country they are most interestcd 
in. An old Arabic proverb runs thus: ''Be- 
cause you cannot secure the whole, ‘ose not 
the whole.” 

A knowledge of geography can be gotten 
from this work in less than a quarter of the 
time than it can from any other. 


The last item (or fact) alone would surely be 
enough to secure its wide adoption in a country 
where the value of time is so keenly appreciated. 
It is now forgotten, however; and its disuse would 
seem to show that if there is any royal road to 
learning, it does not lie along the path of poetical 
geography and arithmetic in rhyme. 
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* GATHERING SPECIFICS.” 
Or, What is Educational Research ? 


The College of Education in the Ohio State 
University issues an Educational Research Bulletin 
every fortnight. The number for May 28, 1930, con- 
tained the results of an inquiry into ''Techniques 
Used in the Office of a Dean of Women.’’ Under 
this impressive title there appeared a section which 
we have taken the liberty of reprinting, in the belief 
that our readers will be interested in this example of 
"research." It should be noted that a college 
dormitory is a hostel :— 

“Опе of the projects of self-education in any 
house where there are many students living together 
is that of learning both how not to interrupt the 
work of others and how not to be distracted by 
others. This matter was discussed with the student 
assistants, who in turn took it up with their groups 
of Freshmen. 

“Ме employed the method of gathering specifics. 
The student assistants asked their Freshmen to write 
down situations in which their study periods had 
been seriously interrupted; then these were analysed 
by the students. They found what actions the 
‘interrupters’ should have avoided and how the ‘т- 
terrupted' could have kept herself from being dis- 
tracted. Some of the situations in which the 
‘interrupter’ needs particularly to educate herself 
and what she may do for this education are 
described in the following paragraphs :— 

“1. If an exciting occurrence such as an initiation 
or a parade is in progress out of doors, the students 
who are interested should go quietly out of doors to 
watch instead of talking excitedly in the windows, 
so that they disturb those studying. 

“2. The piano or victrola or radio played during 
quiet hours is almost sure to disturb someone who 
wishes to study. Therefore the owners of these 
should never use them during the periods of quiet 
for study. 

“3. Students sometimes page others who have 
visitors or telephone calls, or call across. the halls 
from room to room. Those who are carrying mes- 
sages should go quietly to the room of the student 
and give the message. Those who wish to talk with 
a friend should go to her room and talk quietly. 

“д. Students often run through the halls to get 
to the telephone quickly. They may run if they 
wear soft shoes and are able to move quietly as well 
as quickly; otherwise they should walk quietly. 

“с. If one student uses the typewriter to make her 
reports, in order to make the sound so small that it 
will not disturb her room-mate, she should place a 
thick pad or blanket under the machine. 

“6. Students who return late at night should not 
stop in the hall and recount their adventures in loud 
voices. Such students should never talk in the halls 


except in a whisper, and they should save their 
adventures to be told quietly in their own rooms, or 
in other meeting places, preferably during the next 
day. 

“7. Some students slam doors or sing or whistle 
loudly. They should always shut doors quietly, and 
should sing and whistle softly behind closed doors 
during quiet periods. 

“8. Students after a telephone call or а ‘date’ 
rush up to their friends to recount vociferously what 
‘he said.’ If it is necessary to tell this story for 
the purpose of showing how popular she is, the 
student should do this quietly and should be sure 
that her friend wishes to listen to her instead of 
studying. Тһе tale could usually be told the next 
day. 

“о. When a fellow student comes to her room, 
even quietly, for books, lesson assignments, to 
sharpen a pencil, or to tell what “һе said,' any self- 
respecting student can attend to the request quickly 
and quietly and then dismiss her friend with the 
words: 'These are my office hours. I must study. 
Га love to hear more about this at lunch time, or 
when we walk across the campus together.’ 

“то. The student who does not wish to be dis- 
turbed during a study period can ask, if a telephone 
call comes, that the number be jotted down with the 
message that she will call later.’’ 

Finally we are told that: ''The interesting fact 
about these specifics is that the students themselves 
discovered them and worked out the methods of *not 
interrupting’ and ‘not being interrupted.’ ” 

The students may be congratulated on their dili- 
pence and acumen. It is a great tribute to the value 
of ''educational research'' that it should enable us 
to say with certainty that the indiscriminate use of a 
gramophone will disturb an earnest student. 


The New Whitgift School. 


Whitgift Grammar School is to be removed from 
its position in North End, Croydon, to Haling Park. 
The foundation stone of the new building was 1214 
last month by the Bishop of Croydon (who took the 
place of the Archbishop of Canterbury) The new 
school will accommodate 750 boys, will cost over 
£113,000, and will provide a great hall to hold 
1,000, with organ and cinematograph projection 
apparatus. The old building, when vacated, will be 
taken over by the Whitgift Middle School. Haling 
Park is the last remaining portion of a large estate, 
the mansion on which was granted on lease by 
Queen Elizabeth to Lord Howard of Effingham, 
who died in Haling House in 1624. 
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EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 


By MARGARET HASTINGS. 


Russia 15 a country of vast possibilities, and the 
-educational system in its experimental stage affords 
a most interesting study. 

The Russia of to-morrow will be exclusively in- 
habited by a generation that has learnt nothing but 
the lessons its Communists teach. 

The entire youthful population have had no com- 
munication with any other young, and they have 
themselves constructed and are at present construct- 
ing their system of education. 

Schools are divided into two grades: first the 
elementary and four-years' course, eight to twelve 
years; then secondary, a three- or a five-years’ 
course; so there are the seven-year schools and the 
nine-year schools. 

Every school in the Union of Soviet Republics is 
under its young Communist organisation. 

There are ‘‘Octobers’’ for the children of kinder- 
garten age. Pupils of secondary school age are 
Pioneers. 

The Comsomols, or League of Communist Youth, 
is for high schools and colleges, i.e. university. 

The Pioneers take part in organising groups of 
younger children and leading them in political dis- 
cussions on the topics of the day, e.g. the new 
marriage laws, the greatness of Lenin. 

The Comsomols having served as Pioneers, are 
thus at the age of eighteen quite experienced 
leaders. 

This system of education seems to produce a 
strong ''social conscience,” not ''public spirit.’’ 

The educational programme insists on the educa- 
tion of workers about work and by taking part in 
work. Some schools do this by means of visits to 
factories and terms of apprenticeship; others attend 
the factories and then practise at school what they 
have seen done in the workshops. 

Their academic studies are very modern; they 
study biology, chemistry, sociology, history of class 
war, Russian language and literature, German, and 
a course of foreign literature, ‘‘Hamlet,’’ “Боп 
Quixote,’’ “Тһе Robbers,” ‘‘Faust,’’  ''Childe 
Harold,'' &c. 

In Russian literature, for summer holiday work, 
Tolstoy’s ''War апа Реасе”! had been set in one 
school. This they had read and then discussed; а 
visit had also been paid to a Tolstoy museum. 

The Soviet school is never out of touch with con- 
crete reality. 

There are a great number of ''Demonstration 
Schools,” that is to say, ordinary schools of a given 
type, but with an experimental feature; this they 
must work out and report upon. 

One of these demonstration schools is trying a 
modified idea of the Dalton plan, modified to permit 


of group work. Іп this school pupils wander about 
the corridors arm in arm at all times, fight on the 
stairs, skip outside the library, &c. И it interferes 
with work, some responsible person will come out 
and stop it. Every pupil is responsible for some- 
thing and as they do not suffer from unnatural 
coercion they are tractable. 

In all schools the children work in groups and are 
judged as groups. In some kindergarten, children's 
homes, and forest schools, i.e. open-air schools, little 
boys and little girls have all alike shaven heads and 
are dressed in exactly similar fashion. The aim is to 
avoid differentiation. Frequently after a lesson the 
master or mistress criticises the class, and then the 
class criticises the master or mistress—all very 
earnest and friendly. 

School self-government 
operates everywhere. 

In one school, the President of the school Soviet, 
a girl about fifteen years of age, gave the following 
account of the scheme :— 

* Each group has its committee, representatives, 
and various commissions on which staff may serve 
in advisory capacity; sanitary, law and order— 
excursions, studies, and methods. These report to 
the Teachers’ Soviet. There is also а Parents’ 
Soviet. ” 

This freedom involves a certain apparent disorder ; 
but the attention and work in lessons, even rather 
dull ones, is good, and there are no punishments, 
ог, as the leader of the Pioneers said: “Іп this 
school the worst punishment is a severe talking to.” 

Public opinion is also highly organised. Іп one 
school the end of the half-year was celebrated by 
a general discussion of work and behaviour, in a 
group before any other group which might choose 
to attend. 

The pupils' criticisms of one another were much 
more detailed and harsher than anything the staff 
said. 

The worst thing was that one girl was accused of 
being a Soviet young lady, which meant that she 
was frivolous and thought too much of her appear- 
ance. 

"Does she use lipstick or powder?” was asked. 

“Oh, no! No one would do that in cur school; 
but she would like to perhaps,” was the quick reply. 

The backward and difficult children are not over- 
looked, for them there is the Medico-Pedagological 
Institute. Here all sorts of mental and character 
tests are applied. 

The children live in a small school attached to the 
institute; the staff do their work extraordinarily 
thoroughly and rapidly, and get very good results 
from the most unlikely material. 


15 very genuine and 
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Every recruit in the ''Red Army"' goes to school 
during his two years' compulsory service. 

The fees in the respective schools are proportion- 
ate to the incomes of the parents. 

There is a very definite summer and winter pro- 
gramme of work in the schools—the human being 
is fitted to his environment. In the summer schools 
the pupils are chiefly concerned with vegetable 
growing and entertaining the village in which they 
chance to be staying—some study is done also, but 
the winter is looked upon as the time for lessons. 

It is not in accordance with official principles to 
observe religious holidays, so the school work con- 
tinues over Christmas. Great celebrations, however, 
take place for the anniversary of Lenin's death. Red 
flags edged with black are to be seen flying every- 
where. 

New Year is neither a religious nor a political 
occasion, therefore it is a universal holiday. 

The reorganisation of schools and colleges and the 
complete change in the system of education must 
needs be slow; schemes and programmes are still in 
the melting pot, yet the hopes for the future are 
rosy—the general level of literary culture has been 
raised and a popular desire for education aroused. 


The Associated Board, R.A.M. and R.C.M. 

The Exhibitions offered annually by the Associated 
Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the 
Royal College of Music, which entitle their holders 
to free tuition at the R. A.M. or the R.C.M. for two 
or three years, have been awarded to the following 
candidates :— Terence М. Beckles, London (Piano- 
forte), and Peter H. Beavan, Cardiff (Violoncello), 
at the К.А.М.; and Evelyn С. Harmsworth, Lon- 
don (Pianoforte), and Grace M. Meachen, Southend- 
on-Sea (Violin), at the R.C.M. 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 

Examination for the Teaching Certificate іп 
Eurhythmics.—Pass list (in alphabetical order): 
Bushnell, Esmée Grace Sutherland; Churchill, 
Valerie Guthrie; Fisher, Betty; Minty, Barbara 
Dorothea; Ortmans, Kathleen Muriel; Peter, Nancy. 


Appointments. 

Mr. J. E. SniPLEv Turner, M.A., has been 
appointed Head Master of Thorne Grammar School 
under the West Riding Education Committee. Mr. 
Turner has been Head Master of Thorne (Brooke’s) 
Grammar School and was formerly English Master 
at Warwick School. 

The Governors of King Edward VI School, Nor- 
wich, have appointed Mr. T. W. С. Ac ann, M.A., 
Head Master. Mr. Acland is a housemaster at 
Stowe, which school he joined in 1923. 

Мг. Н. В. Намікү, M.A., M.Sc. (Melbourne), 
has been appointed to the Readership in Education 
tenable at the London Day Training College. 


THE STICKLEBACK AND HIS NEST. 
By M. L. BROOKE. 

The stickleback has its name from the spines 
which it carries and well knows how to use. И is 
a bold little creature and easy to tame; but no other 
small fish can long survive its formidable weapons 
and fighting instincts. It is widely distributed 
throughout the northern hemisphere. 

Three British species are recognised, which are 
distinguished ав  three-spined, ten-spined, арӣ 
fifteen-spined ; but, besides these dorsal spines, each 
species carries three others, one on either side below 
the side fin, and one under the body beneath the last 
dorsal spine. Instead of scales this fish 15 рго- 
tected by plates, which are needed їп spawning time 
for the frequent fights among the males, in spring 
or early summer when both sexes, especially the 
males, take a richer colouring. This is especially 
so with the males of the three-spined species, which 
grow to a length of about three and a-half inches. 
This year, in early May, one of these was found 
resplendent in crimson waistcoat, green coat, and 
golden eye circles, with glints and gleams of 
iridescent tints all over his body. 

At about this time the male builds a covered nest, 
in which he makes a side entrance, forming it with 
shreds of vegetation bound together with a 
gelatinous substance from his mouth. His next step 
is to convince a chosen mate that he has formed a 
satisfactory nursery. Both the formation of the 
nest and the succeeding courtships are often accom- 
panied by fights, after which the colours of the 
winner brighten, while those of the loser fade. Mr. 
Bateman, who has a intimate knowledge of their 
habits, tells us that sticklebacks may have six wives 
or more, and that after one has made her contribu- 
tion of eggs, which are few in number but large in 
proportion to her size, his interest in her ceases and 
he looks at once for her successor. 

But, fickle though he be as a mate, he is univers- 
ally credited with being a devoted parent to his 
delicate and erratic nurslings. He keeps the water 
circulating among the eggs with his fins and ае- | 
fends them from all hungry enemies; though the 
young fry are born wanderers and give him con- 
stant trouble in keeping them at home. 

The ten-spined species grows to the size of 
about ten and a-half inches; it puts on a courting 
dress of velvety blackness, and builds its nest in the 
branches of the water weeds; while the fifteen- 
spined lives in the sea, takes blue as its nesting 
colour, and makes its nest among the growing,sea- 
weeds. Otherwise the habits of the three species 
are practically the same. 
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MODERN SCHOOLING 


OVERDOING IT. 


Ву MARCELLA WHITAKER. 


The present interest in auto-education of various 
kinds has altered much of our system of teaching, 
yet I fear that many of us still remain over-anxious 
to teach. 

We teaclr so steadily, so laboriously, so earnestly 
from morn till night that our pupils have little time 
to learn. Only by deliberately closing their ears to 
our explanations, by steeling their minds against our 
suggestions, do they get a chance to educate them- 
selves. After all, each child must do that in the 
long run. For all our proud boasting, what can we 
teach any child? We can tell him things, we can 
point out important facts, we can set his feet upon 
the right road, but we cannot tread that road for 
him. His feet must move for themselves, and the 
more practice we allow him in making those move- 
ments, the more quickly will he walk. 

As teachers we can lead him over the difficult 
places, we can show him short cuts perhaps, we can 
help him to jump the ditches or avoid the pitfalls, 
but he must make the journey for himself when all's 
said and done. 

It is very hard for teachers to realise this, of 
course. Even the wisest of them find it difficult to 
avoid giving undue help, and over-teaching is in 
many classes a real hindrance to advance. This 
was brought home very forcibly to me a short time 
ago, when one of the staff was ill, and a temporary 
supply teacher took her place. This lady worked 
feverishly all day long; it seemed to be her motto 
that the children must never do anything the teacher 
could do for them. By tea-time she must have ex- 
hausted herself, whilst the children were too be- 
wildered to do anything but shriek with delight at 
being liberated. Тһе newcomer stared at me in 
amazement when І suggested gently that the 
children were accustomed to do certain things for 
themselves, and that it was not necessary for the 
teacher to stand bolt upright all day long. 

“Бис I should feel as if I was slacking if I sat 
down, thank you," she said. Yes, the lady was 
elderly, but she was intensely conscientious. АП 
the same, it was long after the ordinary teacher 
returned to work before those children resumed their 
habits of working alone without coercion. 

Just as one's palate can be over-stimulated, so 
one can be over-taught. The children need freedom 
if they are to learn at all, though many of us learnt, 
in our young days, in spite of our teachers and all 
their teaching. But then we were more fortunate in 
those bygone days, for those who could do their 


work were naturally put aside whilst the teacher 
made herculean efforts to arouse the ‘‘dunces.’’ И 
one were a ''good reader," then one got no prac- 
tice in reading aloud, and one could think of what 
one liked without fear of interference. To-day, our 
over-conscientious teachers desire to see every child 
working at high pressure all the time. And it cannot 
be done, not with any benefit to children or school. 
There must be alternations of effort and thought, 
of taking in and giving out. That is where much of 
the present individual work proves so valuable. 
Even then one needs a sympathetic understanding 
and stern self-control if one is to refrain from the 
help that is a hindrance. 

"But ‘a—n—d’ spells 'and,' ’’ the teacher says 
gently. Of course it does, and the pupil knows it 
does, but if the teacher will put his errors right what 
reason has he to exert himself? 

Even yet I fear that few of us realise what our 
children are capable of doing or where we ought to 
draw the line between teaching and giving the 
children freedom to learn. 


What 1з the Ideal Curriculum ? 

Professor J. Graham Kerr thinks that school 
education to-day is ''essentially of the literary and 
unpractical type''—wherein lies a dangerous menace 
to civilisation. His ideal curriculum would contain 
fewer subjects, but more of them, especially Erg- 
lish. All foreign languages, living or dead, might 
be eliminated, for a good working knowledge of any 
language, he says, could be obtained in a fraction 
of the time demanded for it at school by postponing 
its study to a later period. The really essential 
thing for the school curriculum was ‘‘training in the 
main results of biology in order to impart to the 
young citizen what might be termed ‘the biological 
outlook.’ " What is the biological outlook ? 


500 Years Old. 

King  Edward's School, Stourbridge, is five 
hundred years old this year. И had its origin in 
the reign of Henry VI; but June 17 was the 378th 
anniversary of the granting of its Charter by King 
Edward VI in 1552. 


Ап Appointment. 

Mr. C. W. Godfrey, Mathematics Master at Whit- 
gift Grammar School, Croydon, has been appointed 
Head Master of Thetford Grammar School, Norfolk, 
as from September next. 
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А КОТЕ ОМ СЕОСВАРНҮ. 
Ву B. MacBean, M.A. 


For many years I taught geography as an English 
subject in Scottish schools, and it was the one part 
of my duties which I hated. Strangely enough, the 
pupils seemed to like the subject well enough. But, 
truth to tell, the drawing of maps, the shading of 
special areas therein, and the forming of scales and 
tables, appealed to them without, I fear, teaching 
them much. The old swotting methods I dis- 
approved of, while the later scientific ones are not 
practical in small country schools where teachers are 
still “‘Jacks of all trades” rather than highly quali- 
fied specialists. 

I have now retired from public teaching and have 
time for experiments. It seems ironical that the 
experiments should begin now, but the majority of 
teachers will understand that. I have just now a 
small class of pupils (children of relations and 
friends) and took them down to the sands last week 
for a geography lesson. It was highly successful. 
We built a sand castle. Molly made a window of 
mica and arranged it to her liking. Half to myself 
I said: “Тһе window of Europe.” ‘What is that?” 
said several voices in chorus; “46 it a story?" This 
was the beginning of the lessons then. Do you know 
what is called “Тһе window of Europe"? Petro- 
grad is the window of Europe. Long ago, when the 
Czar, Peter, moved his capital from Moscow to 
St. Petersburg, he said that he could now look out 
over Europe. We have in our geography also a 
gate—the gate of tears. That is the name given to 
the Strait of Bab el Mandeb, because of the many 
wrecks which have happened in the dangerous islet 
in the Strait. Then we have the ‘гоо of the world,” 
the name given to the plateau of the Pamirs in 
Thibet. We have the “Кеу” of India, that is the 
Khyber Pass, leading from Afghanistan into India. 
There is the “соға! cellar” of the East—Aden, where 
steamers call to coal. Don’t forget the ‘‘play- 
ground" of Europe—Switzerland, nor the kerb- 
stone of the new world—Cape Horn. There is 
matter for one or two general lessons in the castle 
idea and matter for at least seven particular lessons. 
I found my own and my pupils' interest stimulated 
by this method. 


English. 
PirMan’s Соммом-ЅЕМЅЕ ENGLISH Course: Intro- 
ductory Book : by Е. Е. Potter, М.А. (104. net.) 
A useful little book on ‘‘modern’’ lines containing 
a large number of useful and suggestive exercises. 
Can be recommended for English practice in Junior 
Schools. 
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PRIMITIVE PAPER. 
Bv J. М. Т. Шмтотт, B.Sc. 

Although early writers sometimes cut their work 
upon clay or stone, these materials were by no 
means in common use; a queer assortment of other 
substances were preferred by ancient scribes to pre- 
serve such important writings as the early chapters 
of the Bible and the Koran, as well as laws, royal 
decrees, and philosophical treatises. 


To begin with, paper very little different from 
that of to-day was used daily in Chinese Turkestan 
over two thousand years ago, and a letter is still 
extant in which may be deciphered a complaint 
made by a schoolmaster's wife that her husband was 
ruining his chances of promotion and setting a bad 
example to his pupils by his fondness for wine, 
women, and song. 

Primitive law makers used metal in many cases, 
as in Greece, where the laws were inscribed on tri- 
angular tablets of brass, and in France, where the 
laws and early archives were written upon plates of 
silver. 

In medieval Europe lead was preferred, and 
Montfaucon records that in Rome in 1699 he bought 
a small book with pages of lead. The same man 
saw a book of marble, the stone being sliced so 
thinly that the pages could readily be turned over. 

Gold was used where expense had not to be con- 
sidered, and seems to have been favoured mainly b: 
Oriental rulers. An old-time Dutch governor of 
Pulicat was surprised when an insignificant local 
potentate sent to him an ambassador who рге- 
sented his credentials engraved upon a massive gold 
tablet. 

Wood was considered good enough to receive the 
laws of Solon of Athens, and the ancient Britons 
also used it a great deal in the shape of square bars 
which could be revolved in supports, each side of 
the bar being written upon. 

The first books of the Old Testament were cut 
upon wood, but the disciples of Mohammed recorded 
the early chapters of the Koran upon the flat 
shoulder-blade bones of sheep. Cleanthes, a disciple 
of Zeno, also chose bones, this time of oxen, to take 
down the wise sayings of his master, and when bone 
gave out he had recourse to sea shells. 

Dried sheepskins, goatskins, and fishskins were 17 
great demand among scribes of the ancient world, 
and in America dried bark was a staple writing- 
paper. 

Perhaps the queerest writing material ever ге- 
corded was one which perished in the great fire 
which burnt the huge library at Alexandria in 
48 в.с. It was made of the dried intestines of 
serpents joined in one piece of sufficient length to 
take the whole of the “Шай” and the “Одуззеу.” 
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INDIVIDUAL WORK IN THE SPECIAL SCHOOL. 


By Sap B. 


HARRIS. 


V. General Knowledge. 


It is important to remember that, with a defective 
child, no knowledge must be taken for granted. It 
is necessary to ask continually: “Бо you know?” 
or “По you understand?” Also, it is necessary to 
decide what world knowledge is essential if the child 
is eventually to become self-supporting. Не needs 
to have some idea of: 


. His locality.—Names of the chief roads, and 
de position of the fire station, railway stations, 
police station, general post office, hospital. 


2. Cleanliness and ТЕБЕ Меса for this; the 
value of cleanliness and fresh air. 


3. First Aid himnts.—Apply oil to a burn and keep 
covered; have a dog-bite cauterized; poultice an 
inflamed finger or hand, &c. 


4. Emergency Aids.—Avoid bringing a lighted 
match into contact with escaping gas and throw 
open windows ; summon the fire brigade on outbreak 
of fire; take any article found in the street to the 
police; take a lost dog to the police station; ask the 
police for help if lost in a strange town; learn name 
and address. 

5. Parliament and Members of the Royal 
Family.—Government of the country; the names of 
the members of the Royal Family and items of 
interest in connection. 


6. Geographical ideas.—His country and other 
countries—particularly the British Empire. 

7. Historical ideas.—Some idea of past ages and 
notable people who lived in them. 

8. The Post Office.—Ideas of the Savings Bank, 
Savings Certificates, stamps, postal orders, dog 
licence. 

Now at first glance it would appear as if very 
much more were expected of the mentally defective 
child than he could possibly accomplish. Some 
children never reach the goal set for them in the 
teacher's mind, while some make surprising pro- 
gress. It 15 essential to aim high, otherwise with a 
child of low mentality there might be a tendency to 
say “Не cannot do that'' without giving him ample 
opportunity to try. 

In a school like the one under consideration, where 
twenty-four boys and girls from seven to sixteen are 
taught by one teacher, the good of the greatest 
number must be considered. Hence, the general 
knowledge ideas can best be imparted by means of 
a game, since all the children must take part. 

The children sit on chairs arranged i in a semi-circle 
(as for the old "Spelling Вее”), and one chair is 
"top." Тһе top child is asked a question. И he 
cannot answer, and the second child can do so, they 


change places, the second one going to the top. At 
intervals the children give their ideas of the question 
asked, and the ‘‘game’’ is held up for a few minutes 
for the discussion. 

The questions are of the easiest, and at about an 
infants' school level. In a short article it is impos- 
sible to give many examples, but the writer has made 
a collection of two hundred questions, which cover 
a good deal of ground in an easy manner. Examples 
are :— 

What countries form the British Isles? 

Name the four seasons of the year. 

What do we call the fastest travelling trains? 


What value stamp must you put on (a) a post card, 
(b) a letter, (c) a receipt? 

These examples are chosen at random. As a rule, 
the questions for one ‘‘game’’ would deal with one 
subject, such as “Тһе British Isles,” **Post Office,” 
'" Means of Travelling,” ““Тһе Seasons,” ‘‘First Aid 
Hints,'' &c. 

It is very interesting at intervals to give the senior 
children (about thirteen to sixteen years), who are 
generally (with one or two exceptions) the most 
mentally advanced, a little written examination. The 
teacher with a sense of humour gets much amuse- 
ment from the results. Опе lad of thirteen sug- 
gested that the correct treatment for a dog bite was 
to ‘‘bathe it with a bread poultice.” Another—a 
boy of fourteen—thought ''London is on the River 
Jordan’’; whilst another boy, aged twelve, had an 
idea that the British Isles consisted of ‘‘Australia, 
London, and Canada.” 

Ideally, general knowledge talks or games are not 
suitable for the youngest children of the Special 
School. | Unfortunately, however, in the small 
school the teacher has to adapt her ‘‘ideals’’ to the 
practical requirements of the majority. 

It may be suggested that the younger children 
could employ themselves while the teacher occu- 
pied herself with the seniors. This is certainly 
true, but experience has proved that the disturb- 
ances of little chattering voices and the moving of 
materials cause too much distraction. 

Many ideas can be gleaned from books by the 
children who are good readers. The wording, how- 
ever, must be simple, otherwise the child reads with- 
out understanding. А collection of such books, and 
fairy and easy nursery tales, provides a library from 
which all children may borrow for home reading. 
This serves a twofold purpose, as it improves the 
children's reading and helps them to gain ideas, and 
to develop the quality best expressed by the word 
*gumption'' which they seem so deplorably to lack. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON AS A SCHOOLMASTER. 
Ву E. M. D. OLIVER. 


“Опе who kept a school and called it an 
academy,” was the scornful description of Johnson, 
given by Boswell's father, who was quite unable to 
understand his son's admiration for the great 
scholar. The Academy in question was Edial Hall, 
where ''"Young gentlemen were boarded and taught 
Latin and Greek by Dr. Johnson." In spite of this 
advertisement, which appeared in the ‘‘Gentleman's 
Magazine” of 1736, few responded, and the number 
of young gentlemen who were boarded and taught 
during the eighteen months that the school was in 


existence appears to have been three, David 
Garrick, his brother George, and a boy named 
Offley. 

Edial Hall was a large house on the outskirts of 
Lichfield, in which town Johnson's father had a 
book-selling business. The business declined till it 
became almost insolvent, and no capital would have 
been available for the school had not Johnson fallen 
in love with a widow who had £800 of her own. 
His love was returned by Mrs. Porter, whose 
affections were based on more solid foundation than 
mere romantic affection. ‘‘This is the most sensible 
man that ever I saw in my life." The result was а 
marriage, and the marriage portion was invested in 
a school. 

As a schoolmaster Johnson was a failure, ‘‘the 
truth being that he was not so well qualified as a 
teacher of elements and a conductor of learning by 
regular gradations as men of inferior powers of 
mind." Theoretically he was a stern pedagogue, 
advocating the rod with the ardour of Solomon, but 
in practice he was exceedingly lenient, and at Edial 
Hall David Garrick began a lifelong friendship with 
his master. Johnson neither exacted nor received 
the customary respect from his pupils, but who 
could win respect with a David Garrick and his 
inimitable powers of mimicry in a school? 

This was not Johnson’s first experience as a 
schoolmaster. When he first came down from 
Oxford there was no money with which to start 
him in life, and he unwillingly became an usher in a 
small private school at Market Bosworth, іп 
Leicestershire. He hated the life and he complained 
of its hardships and its monotony in his letters to 
ап old schoolfellow. ‘‘One day contains the whole 
of my Ше.” And he went on to say that it varied 
as little as the notes of cuckoo, and that he did not 
know whether it was more disagreeable for him to 
teach or for the boys to learn. Не suffered ‘‘com- 
plicated misery’’ for months until he gave up the 
post, infinitely preferring semi-starvation to further 
slavery. 


LEGAL NOTES. 
The Right to Expel. 


The contract between a private schoolmaster (or 
mistress of course) and a parent is in some respects 
rather one-sided. For whereas the parent may 
withdraw his child and determine the contract at any 
time by giving the agreed notice, the head of a 
school is not so privileged. Unless there is an 
express term the master has no power to put an 
end to the contract by notice. For it is an implied 
term that he will ‘‘continue to educate’’; and being 
50 it is within the Statute of Frauds, which requires 
an agreement which is not to be performed within 
a year of the making thereof to be evidenced by 
some sufficient memorandum in writing (section 4). 

The only limit to this continuing duty to educate 
is set by the conduct of the pupil, for a head master 
may expel a pupil where the latter’s conduct war- 
rants that step. The schoolmaster 15 іп loco 
parentis; he has a similar authority over his pupils 
to that which the parent has over his son; he mav 
punish, but he has no absolute discretion to expel. 
A pupil may not be sent away because he is an 
*unsatisfactory'" pupil. Не may decline to take 
him in the first place, unless a parent accepts a 
general offer contained in the prospectus— which а 
prospectus ought never to be. The prospectus 
should be so drawn up that it is to be construed 
merely as an offer to receive offers. It is then open 
to the master to decide whether he will accept a 
pupil or not. 


The Power to Expel not Arbitrary. 

Though the power of expulsion exists, it is not 
an arbitrary power. It must not be exercised 
wantonly or capriciously (Fitzgerald v. Northcote, 
1865: Hutt v. Haileybury College, 1888), and the 
courts will review its use. The onus is on the school- 
master of showing that the pupil's conduct is such 
that a continued stay at the school would be inimical 
to the school's interests; that it would be a danger 
to its discipline and good order. In other words, he 
must prove that his power has been exercised 
honestly and reasonably. 


Not а Breach of Contract. 

Expulsion bona fide for adequate cause is not, 
therefore, a breach of contract, and no action would 
lie against the schoolmaster (Wood т. Prestwick, 
1911). The latter, on the other hand, is entitled to 
recover fees for the whole term (Price v. Wilkins, 
1888), for the contract between parent and school- 
master has the implied condition that the pupil shall 
conduct himself in such a way as not to deserve 
expulsion.  Wilful breach of a reasonable rule, 
repeated acts of disobedience, are subversive of 
school discipline, and discipline would always be 
considered in judging of the reasonableness and 
sufficiency of the grounds of expulsion. 
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THE SCOPE AND PRACTICE OF ADULT EDUCATION. 


The tenth and latest paper issued by the Adult 
Education Committee bears the above title and it 
brings us a little nearer the discovery what precisely 
is meant by Adult Education. Its meaning, if it is 
there, seems as elusive as the meaning of education 
itself, and one cannot escape the suspicion that the 
Committee which is responsible for these interesting 
little pamphlets has itself no very clear definition 
ready to hand. The last paper in the series, “Ріопеег 
Work and other Developments in Adult Education,” 
raised questions, it is recalled, as to the direction in 
which educational progress might be looked for. 
There had been a growth ‘‘in new and unexpected 
directions’’; there was “а change in the balance of 
adult education,’’ and the report expressed doubts 
as to whether the progress made was in the right 
direction. The present report has no doubts about 
it. ‘‘We welcome wholeheartedly,” it says, ‘‘the 
increasing numbers of people who are discovering 
in education and even in certain forms of recreation 


a means towards a fuller life. . . The real obstacle 
(to the realisation of the highest aims) is to be found, 
not in the presence of large numbers of people 
differing from one another in the nature and quality 
of their interests, but rather in the fact that these 
differences have not always been taken into account 
as fully as is desirable."' 

This is what Paper No. 10 really seeks to do. It 
lays down principles of which Catholicity and Differ- 
entiation are two, and one whole chapter is devoted 
to the second. We recommend this chapter to 
readers as a useful exercise in the art of comprehend- 
ing a writer's meaning. It must be read with more 
concentration of the mind than the writer of this 
brief notice can command at the moment. So far 
as he understands or apprehends the nature of the 
argument it is all sound enough, though it seems 
to strike a different note from that which some of 
these Papers on Adult Education have struck before. 
It leaves one with the impression, to apply the con- 
cluding words of the chapter, that those intimately 
concerned for the progress of Adult Education are 
beginning to arrive at a decision ''how to obtain 
what they want,’’ because ''they are sure they want 
it” “апа they know what it is.” 

So far from this atmosphere of uncertainty being 
a matter for reproach, it is rather a reminder that 
the Adult Education Movement is a very young but 
very live and very vigorous social development. 
Universities, education authorities, and voluntary 
bodies of all kinds are, and have been for a score 
of years, shaping 'its growth; and nobody wholly 


outside its influence can realise what it means to a 
country like England, or a city like London. It 
will mean much more in the years to come. Some 
glimmerings of its importance can be had from а 
perusal of the Appendices at the end of the paper. 
There is a table in Appendix IV giving statistics of 
part-time classes and the number of students in the 
London Area 1926-1927. Here alone there was an 
enrolment of 196,089 ‘‘students.’’ Nor does that 
exhaust the tale of men and women over eighteen 
who are voluntarily subjecting themselves to the 
influences of ‘‘adult education.”’ 

This table may with profit be studied in connec- 
tion with Paper No. g of 1927. That paper was not 
nearly so hopeful a document as its successor. ''We 
are bound,” it said, “Чо admit therefore that adult 
education has reached only a small percentage of 
the adult public." That ‘‘therefore’’ looks odd in 
the light of these newer London figures. For that 
regretful admission was based on the number of 
adult students engaged in serious course of study 
as no higher than 100,000! This compared with 
an adult population (18 to 70) of 24,000,000 might 
well give rise to gloomy criticism. It may be of 
course that the comparison is defended as being 
made concerning the number of those engaged in 
"serious courses of study," whereas the London 
figures just now referred to cover many things which 
could be excluded from that category—folk dancing, 
say, and photography. That may be true. But 
such an argument is misleading unless it is clear 
that Adult Education in one place is not the same 
thing as Adult Education in another. “Тһе scope 
and practice of Adult Education’’ cannot be confined 
within the limits of academic studies, and this little 
book which we have not reviewed, but merely called 
attention to, has set forth the arguments and con- 
siderations which have brought the Committee to 
that conclusion. 

Not that we would suggest that the Adult Educa- 
tion Committee have undergone conversion from a 
different view. Мопе who read this interesting 
series of ‘‘papers’’ will accuse them of holding 
narrow views as to what Adult Education ought to 
include. But they would be ready to admit that the 
movement has been gradually emerging from a 
condition of indefiniteness to one of clear shape. 
They recognise that there are different streams of 
aspiration that call for direction. They insist that 
*education'' in some form or other is applicable to 
life at many points which lie outside the purview of 
the curriculum of the school or even of the university. 
The people who can profit by it are to be found in 
every walk of life! Those are the people therefore 
that the Adult Education movement must ultimately 
reach. 
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A PEACEFUL GERMAN INVASION. 
German Schoolboys in Bermondsey. 

A party of twenty German schoolboys, most of 
them about twelve years of age, recently stayed for 
a month in the homes of a score of boys of the 
Bermondsey Central School. At the end of the 
month they returned to Hamburg (Lubecker Tor), 
accompanied by their Monnow hosts. The Monnow 
boys will live for a month in the homes of the 
German boys. They have been prepared by a little 
teaching of the German language at the Bermondsey 
Central School. The German boys have been learn- 
ing English for over a year, and in some cases for 
several years. 

The boys arrived on Wednesday, June 25, and 
had their first welcome from the Bermondsey Cen- 
tral School. On Friday afternoon they were present 
at the Town Hall for the school Prize Day. 

The same evening the Mayor and Council of Ber- 
mondsey gave a very fine reception to the German 
visitors and their boy hosts. A representation of the 
German Embassy was present. Speeches were made 
by the Mayor, Dr. A. Salter, M.P. (who spoke in 
German and in English); Mr. Ben Smith, M.P.; Dr. 
Robert Jones, Head Master of the Bermondsey 
Central School; Herr H. Sutor, the Master in 
charge of the German boys, and Mr. C. E. Kemp 
in charge of the Monnow boys. 

On Monday, June 30, the German boys were 
entertained at the County Hall by Sir John Gilbert. 
Mr. Gater, Mrs. Lowe, and several members of the 
Council’s education service were present. 

On Tuesday, July 1, Dr. Salter conducted the 
visitors over the Houses of Parliament and up to 
the top of the Clock Tower. He took them to No. то 
Downing Street and introduced them to the Prime 
Minister, and to Mr. Snowden’s room, where all the 
boys shook hands with the English ''Iron Chan- 
cellor," who was particularly genial, without any 
hint or suspicion of any kind of metal. 

On the afternoon of the same day both German 
and Monnow boys were present at the opening of 
the Ideal Holidays Exhibition at the Agricultural 
Hall, by invitation of the Lord Mayor. Тһе senior 
Monnovian of the party, А. Sofield, who happens to 
be a schoolboy boxing champion of Bermondsey, 
presented a bouquet to the Lady Mayoress. Оп 
this occasion the boys came as representing the 
School Journey Association, whose exhibit shows 
the very remarkable growth of this educational 
movement. The Bermondsey Central Boys are 
taking part this year in three home and two foreign 
Journeys (Switzerland and Germany), which we be- 
lieve is а “гесога.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
M.R.S.T. and Passport Signatures. 


Dear Sir,—Those of your readers who are mem- 
bers of the Royal Society of Teachers may be 
interested to learn that a communication has been 
received from the Chief Passport Officer of the 
Foreign Office, stating that the signatures of 
members of the Royal Society of Teachers will be 
accepted in verification of passport declarations. 
Members who are asked to sign such declarations 
are authorised to do so, adding the number of their 
Certificate of Registration. 

This concession places duly recognised members 
of the teaching profession on the same footing in this 
respect as barristers, doctors, and ministers of 
religion.—I am, yours faithfully, 

Frank Roscoe, Secretary. 

Royal Society of Teachers, 

47 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


July 18, 1930. 


Helpless Pedagogues. 
Sir,—I liked the article in the July Epucatios 


OurLook on the ‘‘Helpless Pedagogue.’’ If the 
questions quoted are such as many teachers ask they 
must be a curious tribe. 

Two things, among others, produced in my early 
days a lasting prejudice against elementary school 
pedagogues. One was the trumpery type of pro- 
fessional journal that fed them; the other, the silly 
little books on ‘‘School Method’’ that fooled them. 
As a tyro I was told that education was a process 
of “агаміпр ош”: that came from the ‘School 
Method.’’ The professional journal told me the kind 
of things to put in. I paid no heed to either. | 
know now, as I guessed then, that this ‘‘drawing 
out'" business was mostly bunk. Апа later a 
‘‘Lesson оп a Tram Ticket” filled me with the same 
contempt for what the professional journal had to 
offer. 

The type of mind for which these puerilities have 
an appeal must be pretty plentiful even to-day. If 
it were not so, we should not find an otherwise 
reputable correspondence institution advertising 
itself with a drawing of its tutors sitting round the 
managerial board garbed not only in their academic 
gowns, but wearing also their academic hoods. 
Education may be a hard thing to advertise, but it 
is a pity that people with presumably some claim to 
learning should flaunt their pretensions with such 
imbecilities.—I am, yours, &c., 

PiiiPrus. 

July 16, 1930. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


The Students' Union. 

The Prince of Wales attended a dinner at the 
Savoy Hotel last month to support the appeal Lord 
Cecil of Chelwood, President of the National Union 
of Students, has issued for £530,000 as a fund for 
the purchase and endowment of a Union head- 
quarters and for the provision of hospitality for 
Dominion and foreign students visiting England. 
The offices of the Union are at 3 Endsleigh Street. 
As the Prince said, the money was not being asked 
for to launch a new organisation, but to support a 
Union which had been working for seven years and 
had proved its worth. The Union has 28,000 
student members in this country. 


School Orchestras. 

The National Union of School Orchestras, founded 
іп 1906, held its twenty-first annual festival at the 
Crystal Palace in June. Over 3,000 juvenile violinists 
took part, and the adjudicator, Mr. Charles Wood- 
house, bestowed great praise on the performers for 
the fine standard of efficiency reached. The winners 
of the silver challenge shields were :—Primary 
Shield, Downshall Boys’ School, Ilford; Inter- 
mediate Shield, Newport Girls’ School, Leyton; 
Advanced Shield, Ruckholt Girls’ School, Leyton. 
The Senior Challenge Cup was won by St. Audrey’s 
Orchestra, Hatfield. 


Another Bill for Married Women. 

Last month Mr. Percy Harris introduced a Bill 
for the purpose of enacting that no woman shall be 
refused employment as a teacher or dismissed merely 
on the ground that she is married or is about to be 
married. 


Dr. Temple on Examinations. 

The Archbishop of York (Dr. Temple) at the 
annual meeting of the North-Eastern Branch of the 
Training College Association had something to say 
about the education tyranny. ‘‘Examiners tended 
т a most horrible way to ask the wrong sort of 
questions. . . . It was very difficult to persuade а 
student that a good examiner was going to give 
more marks to opinions which he thought to be 
wrong if they seemed really of spontaneous forma- 
tion than to opinions which he knew to be right, 
but which appeared merely to have been swallowed 
whole. ” 

Treasure from the East. 

The Rajah of Sarawak has offered, and the 
Government have accepted, a sum of £100,000 given 
in recognition of the friendly relations between 
Sarawak and His Majesty's Government. 475,000 
is to be employed as a fund to assist the education 
of the children of Colonial Civil Servants (whether 
serving, retired, or dead) in any Colony, Mandated 
Territory, or Protectorate. 


Post-graduate Scholarships. 

Mr. J. E. Keysten and Mr. S. G. West have been 
awarded London University Post-graduate Travelling 
Scholarships of the value of £275 for one year. 
Mr. Keysten, who is a B.Sc. External Student from 
University College, Nottingham, wil carry on 
research in Physics in Germany. Mr. West, a 
graduate in Árts (English), will go to the Universities 
and Libraries of Portugal to study manuscripts 
к оп “Тһе Life and Works of William Julius 

ickle. ” 


From Particular to General. 

Some dubious things are said at school speech 
days. Mr. Oliver Stanley, M.P., is reported as say- 
ing at Sedbergh that a certain master of industry 
before sending his boys to a public school obtained 
the details of the careers of six men who had had 
elementary and secondary education, and of six 
who had been to public schools and a university. He 
found that after the age of thirty public school men 
began to rise in their spheres more rapidly, while 
secondary school men became almost stationary. 


А Legacy for Hull. 

Hull University College is residuary legatee under 
the will of Mr. George Frederick Grant, a leather 
merchant, who died recently at the age of eighty- 
seven. The College will benefit to the extent of over 
£80,000. The only condition attached to the bequest 
is that at least three-fifths of it shall be preserved 
for the purposes of endowment. This munificent 
posthumous benefaction continues the benefits the 
testator conferred on the College in his lifetime— 
gifts which now amount to some £100,000. 


А Danish Honour. 

Mr, Daniel Magill, Principal of the Hugh Myddle- 
ton Commercial Institute, Clerkenwell, has had 
bestowed upon him by the King of Denmark the 
decoration as a Knight of the Order of Danebrog. 
Mr. Magill has been active in furthering the know- 
ledge of the Danish language among young students. 


Canford's New Building. 

Canford's Speech Day saw the opening by the 
Duke of Beaufort of the handsome addition to the 
school known as Beaufort House. The land on 
which the school stands was many years ago part of 
the estate of Cardinal Beaufort and belonged to 
Lady Margaret Beaufort, the mother of Henry VII. 


Death of Sir Israel Gollancz. 

Sir Israel Gollancz, Professor of English Language 
and Literature in the University of London since 
1905, and Secretary of the British Academy, died 5n 
June 23 in his sixty-seventh year. He and the late 
Mr. Sidney Ball were awarded the first Albert Kahn 
Travelling Fellowships in 1910. 
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LITERARY 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 
Our Publie Schools. 

The doings of our public schools form a subject 
of perennial interest to the editors of our daily news- 
papers, and as these are men of unerring sagacity 
we must suppose that their readers are likewise 
interested. There are eminent head masters, more- 
over, who display no reluctance to let the public 
into the secret of their own opinions or the exploits 
of their pupils. We had an example not long ago, 
when the newspapers were allowed to print extracts 
from an elaborately worded protest against exces- 
sive O. T.C. parades, followed by reports of an in- 
terview with the recipient head master. Without 
saying whether the protest was justified, and with- 
out accepting or repeating any of the comments on 
its wording, I make bold to suggest that these 
domestic concerns are best settled behind the 
scenes. Nothing is gained—not even a useful 
advertisement—by bringing them under the spot- 
light of newspaper publicity. It is a trite saying that 
the schoolmaster is in loco parentis, and I imagine 
that few parents would care to see every occasion of 
cross-purposes or filial protest recorded in print. 

The first and most noteworthy of the inside pic- 
tures of public school life is that given in “Тот 
Brown's Schooldays,” where the discerning reader 
may find some light on the methods of the great Dr. 
Arnold. This classic was followed by a string of 
straightforward school tales, such as were con- 
sidered to be wholesome fare for readers of that 
excellent periodical “Тһе Boy's Own Paper." Mr. 
Talbot Baines Reed had many faithful admirers who 
revelled in such stories as ''The Fifth Form at St. 
Dominic's." Not less wholesome, albeit a trifle 


cloying, were the works of the Reverend F. W. 
Farrar, later to be Very Reverend and Dean of 
Westminster, who gave us, in “Егіс” and ''St. 
Winifred's," a gallery of incredibly mushy youths 
set off against a background of no less incredible 
miscreants. 

For a later time was reserved the attempt to 
analyse school experience in the light of recent 
memory. Unfortunately, this attempt was made by 
somewhat introspective and ''odd'" young men, 
some of whom gained notoriety by revealing their 
schools as places of iniquity, and dwelling biliously 
on the darker features of school life. Тһе ordinary 
pedestrian vouth, who takes life as it comes and 


SECTION. 


lives by his own code without analysing himself, 
does not write about his schooldays. So it happens 
that books about the life in our public schools are 
often more or less distorted and out of balance. Thev 
tend to stress overmuch either shadows or high 
lights, and after reading them I always feel that 
I should have to know the writer before estimating 
the truth of his work. Lately there have been issued 
three books, which together form useful material for 
the student of our public school system. І hasten 
to add that they are all extremely interesting and 
easy to read. The first is a volume in the ''English 
Heritage’’ series, that admirable enterprise of 
Messrs. Longmans. It is written by Mr. Bernard 
Darwin and published at 3s. 6d. under the title, 
“Тһе English Public School." Мг. Darwin wields 
a skilful pen, and succeeds in giving a highly suc- 
cessful interpretation of the public school of to-day, 
with a brief historical introduction and notes on the 
main characteristics of school life. It is what I 
should describe as an ''understanding book." Next 
comes ''Eleutheros, or The Future of the Public 
Schools," written by Mr. J. F. Roxburgh, Head 
Master of Stowe School, and published in the ““То- 
day and To-morrow” Series of Kegan Paul at 
25. 6d. The writer adopts a dialogue form and 
marshals a discussion with four participants. Of 
necessity this quadrangular scheme leaves out much 
that might be said for and against, but the four 
sets of views are broadly representative. Тһе head 
master (Dr. Archdale) is a fervent believer in the 
public school, but not a blind one. He sees its 
influence at home and abroad, and agrees—some- 
what complacently, as I think—that ‘‘the Public 
School idea is spreading downwards." The use of 
the word '*downwards'' is significant, and it would 
perhaps be well if our public schools could under- 
stand that the road from them is not always a 
descent, that they have much to learn, and that some 
of their traditions, although old, are not really 
venerable. 

Lastly, I come to the latest story of school life, 
published at 7s. 6d. net by Jonathan Cape. lt is 
entitled ‘‘Lyndesay,’’ and is written by John Con- 
nell, with an introduction by Compton Mackenzie. 
Here I find a picture of a northern public school, 
not difficult to identify, written by one who found 
delight in his schooldays, and is concerned rather 
to describe his experiences than to analyse them. 
So we get a thoroughly interesting book, a little 
overwrought in sentiment in places, with occasional 
''lips tight-shut and very white” and eyes with “Ыс 
tears,’’ but written in a straightforward fashion. И 
is a book which may well serve as a wholesome 
counter to some recent records of our public schools. 

SELIM MILEs. 
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REVIEWS. 


Education. 

THE TEACHER’S Many Parts: by Sir John Adams, 
B.Sc., M.A., LL.D. (6s. net. Univ. of London 
Press.) 

A book by the Emeritus Professor of Education 
in London University is sure of a welcome, none the 
less cordial because it comes as a reminder of one 
whose memory dwells pleasantly among us although 
he now lives and works across the world. The title 
of this volume is reminiscent of the speech of the 
melancholy Jaques, but there is nothing melancholy 
about the contents. These are full of ripe wisdom 
and mellow humour. I can imagine no better gift 
for a youngster who 1$ on the threshold of а teach- 
ing career. It will serve to ward off the risks of 
self-esteem, self-sufficiency апа self-consciousness, 
not to mention the danger of becoming the sort of 
psychologist who breaks out in a rash of decimal 
points. Sir John Adams has read everything that 
matters on education and philosophy, and he has 
observed his fellows with a shrewd and kindlv eye. 
So he is able to give us a balanced picture of our- 
selves as we are, with hints as to what we might be. 
Here is a book which all teachers should buy and 
read. R 


English. 

Ам ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH VERSE: by F, F. and 
J. B. Potter. (Senior Book I, cloth, 15. 6d.; 
Book II, 1s. 7d. ; Book III, 1s. 8d. ; Book IV, 
15. gd. Junior Book I, 1s. ; Book II, 15. 1d. ; 
Book ІП, 1s. 2d.; Book IV, 1s. 3d. Pitman.) 

Yet another addition to the ever-increasing army 
of school anthologies! These books contain well 
chosen selections from modern and the older poets, 
and there appears to be no absence of literary merit 
or interest in any of the examples chosen. 

We can recommend them as being well up to the 
standard of other anthologies planned on similar 
lines that we have lately reviewed. 

THE ENGLISH NOVEL FROM THE EARLIEST Days TO 
THE DEATH OF JOSEPH ConraD: by Ford Madox 
Ford. (5s. Constable.) 

If the reader expects a history of the novel, in 
the ordinary sense, he will think he has been offered 
а pamphlet, for in these hundred and forty pages of 
big print there is but room for a sketch. However, 
Mr. Belloc has told us that the effective books of the 
world, such as ‘‘Le Contrat Social,’’ have usually 
(or often) been small books. ‘‘What is size?” wrote 
Charles Kingsley, ‘‘a figment of the brain!’’ But 
all human experience can similarly be figmentised, 
without leading us to anything of importance. 

Here, however, size is relatively unimportant. 
Mr. Ford tells us quite frankly that ‘‘the topic of 
the English novel from Fielding to Henry James” 


cannot be exhausted ‘‘in a few paragraphs of a small 
book." But he continues: ''the topic of main 
currents of that literature is more easily got rid of 
simply because there are practically no main currents 
at all." Two or three women writers, however, 
show ‘‘something of a kinship, if not much of a 
tradition''—Miss Burney (in ‘‘Evelina’’), Miss Edge- 
worth (‘‘Castle Rackrent’’), Miss Austen (‘‘Sense 
and Sensibility”), Mrs. Gaskell (“Магу Barton’’), 
George Eliot (‘‘Scenes from Clerical Life’’), Miss 
Brontë (‘‘Vilette’’), Тһе works here selected have 
their own significance. 

The novel, in Mr. Madox Ford’s words, is ‘‘a 
printed book of some length, telling one tale or 
relating the adventures of one single personage.” 
As for the art of novel writing, its criterion is suc- 
cess, lasting success, beyond all highbrowing and 
high-hatting praise or blame. “Тһе four most 
popular books in the world since, say, eighteen- 
sixty, have always been the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
‘Madame Bovary,’ and two sempiternally chang- 
ing works of egregious silliness and popularity.’’ 
Richardson, and perhaps Trollope, suggest, in 
literature, ‘‘the two supreme artists of the world— 
Holbein and Bach.’’ Roughly speaking, Chaucer 
was the first English writer for the Press. His 
work is readable, while the epics of Spenser and 
Drayton defy perusal. Without ‘‘Madame Bovary” 
'"Babbit" could never have existed; without 
‘Bouvard et Pécuchet’’ there could have been по 
"Way of All Flesh”; without Cranmer, we should 
have had another three centuries to wait for 
Flaubert. 

These sayings are enough to show that Mr. Madox 
Ford has convictions; the more usual phrase 
would be that he has the courage of his con- 
victions. But if the convictions are strong enough, 
they bring courage as their necessary complement. 
You may be provoked, stimulated, thrilled, annoyed, 
irritated by his book. But it cannot leave you un- 
stirred, unless you are walled in by counter-con- 
victions or indifferent about any literature, or 
merely dull. These quoted fragments are offered as 
irritants. 

The novel, a rendering of an affaire, а view 
of life, is here set in contrast to the Nuvvle, which 
Fielding, Thackeray, and a host of writers have 
given to the British public, keen about ‘‘good 
form’’ but not about art. ''Fielding, Thackeray, or 
Meredith would have cared relatively little (if you 
had told them that their characters were uncon- 
vincing), though any one of them would have 
knocked you down if they could, supposing that 
you had suggested that he was not a ‘gentleman.’ ” 
Flaubert or Conrad, however, would have called 
you out and shot you if, “іп the midst of their pas- 
sionate composings," you had said that Homais 
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or Tuan Jim were not convincing. Апа “И 
Shakespeare's ambitions for coat-armour had 


antedated instead of coming after ‘The Tempest,’ 
where should we have been today?” 

This is stuff unlike the product of any academy, 
or any academicals. One can say, with Stevenson, 
**J'en chortle,” and leave it at that. But Mr. Madox 
Ford’s challenges, his views of continuity, his 
classifications of ‘‘novels’’ and ‘‘nuvvles,’’ his whole 
scale of values, deserve more than an exciting read- 
ing and a contented chuckle. He is tremendously in 
earnest. Read him. К. J. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION FOR BEGINNERS: by L. Tip- 
ping, M.A. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

“Тһе cry is ‘Still they соте’.’’ Yet another ad- 
dition to the existing and rapidly increasing Army 
Corps of First Books on English Composition ! 

Let us hasten to add that this is quite a good 
book—subject matter, arrangement, exercises, and 
so on—all to be commended . . . but how teachers 
are to make a choice between so many books on 
this topic we cannot imagine. J. W. В. А. 


French. 
FRENCH ANTHOLOGY (1636-1820): by H. C. Néel. 
(3s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Such is the extraordinary wealth of French litera- 
ture of the two centuries which constitute the 
classical period, that of the forty writers represented 
here, not more than five or six merit the epithet 
"second rate." A knowledge of these writers is 
essential to an English student of France, not only 
for their intrinsic excellence, but because, as the 
editor says in his preliminary remarks, ‘‘the classics 
permeate the daily life of the French . . . to know 
them thoroughly is to penetrate at once into the 
privacy of the nation's life and to partake of the 
intellectual food on which all educated Frenchmen 
have been nurtured.’’ The pieces are numerous and 
extremely well chosen. The beginner cannot fail to 
have his appetite whetted, whilst the more advanced 
student will be sent back with renewed enthusiasm 
to ''that solid and artistically perfect foundation on 
which the whole of French civilisation rests.’’ 

The critical and biographical introductions to each 
author are also excellent. The whole book might be 
regarded as a splendid history of the classical 
period, with more space given to illustrative 
examples than is usual. 

The extensive vocabulary at the end is not the 
least useful part of the book. Each word is ex- 
plained with reference to the authors who use it; 
thus the word esprit has twenty-two references, 
‚ with suitable English equivalents. Indeed, we have 
here a concise dictionary of seventeenth апа 
eighteenth century French. 

Considering the low price and the all-round ex- 
cellence of this book, it is difficult to praise it too 
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highly. Not only every school, but every student 
of French, should (and doubtless soon will) possess 
а copy. A. B. G. 


ARSENE LUPIN. TROIS CONTES: by Maurice 
Leblanc; ed. by H Morris and Н. О. 
Emerson. (28. 6d. Hachette.) 

The stories of Arséne Lupin are almost as well 
known to English schoolboys as those of Sherlock 
Holmes; and for young pupils it is obviously desir- 
able to choose for rapid reading a book which thev 
would willingly choose for recreation. The stories 
are of just the right type, full of incident, both excit- 
ing and amusing. They are well edited, with 
explanatory foot-notes, mostly in French, and plenty 
of questions and exercises for those who wish to use 


them. А. B. С. 
Могекм FRENCH VERSE: ed. by V. Cohen. (15. od. 
Dent.) 
This is a very acceptable addition to the 


‘‘Treasuries of French Literature Series." For so 
modest a price we have nearly 150 poems Ьу fifty 
authors of the contemporary period ushered’ in by 
Baudelaire, Verlaine, and Nallarmé. А brief intro- 
duction in French gives the student a useful out- 
line of the tendencies in French poetry since 1870. 
A glossary of difficult words is also provided on 
perforated pages for those who cannot dispense 
with help to the meaning of such words as armoise, 
ciboule, ciste, ressui, or tarin. This is more than 
a school book: it is one which every student of 
French will wish to have оп his shelves. Most of 
the poems are still copyright, and many аге по! 
easily accessible elsewhere. If it were not so cheap, 
this would have made a delightful present for a lady. 
A. B. G. 


FRENCH NARRATIVE Poetry: edited by R. L. 
Greme Ritchie. (2s. Nelson.) 

The chief difficulty in presenting poetry, and 
especially French poetry where the rhythm is un- 
familiar to children, is the contemplative nature of 
most of it; all children like a ''story.'' The poems 
in this new volume of the ‘‘Modern Studies Series," 
though short, all tell a story. Many old favourites 
are here—La Mort du Loup, les Elfes, le Cor, la 
Conscience of Victor Hugo, and half a dozen ‘‘Fables 
of La Fontaine.'' There are also a fair number of less 
familiar narrative poems, which pupils will certainly 
find quite exciting. The rather full notes give neces- 
sary explanation of the language, and a few 
questions (in English) are given on the subject- 
matter and treatment of each poem. A. B. G. 
THE Астіуе FRENCH Tests: by Н. В. Morrison and 

Н. О. Emerson. (1s. 64. doz. Univ. of London 
Press.) 

Teachers of French will welcome these Active 
Tests not only as time and labour-savers, but be- 
cause they are skilfully graded and really do test the 
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pupil's knowledge of the language. There are four 
papers for each year of a four-year course, two on 
vocabulary and composition, and two on grammar. 
It is intended that one test of each kind should be 
-given at the end of the first and third terms of each 
year. Each paper contains 100 questions, so arranged 
that the answers shall consist of single words. This 
greatly facilitates marking. Тһе 100 questions 
should be answered in about an hour and a half. 
A teacher's manual containing some sound notes on 
the use of these tests, and a list of the answer 
words, can be obtained for 1s. These should be a 
great improvement on the old hastily improvised 
terminal examination papers. A. B. G. 


Logic. 
Техт-Воок or Locic : by Professor A. Wolf. (105. 
net. Allen and Unwin.) 

Professor Wolf has been lecturing on logic and 
scientific method for many years; he has published 
three or four other books on logic, one on 
Nietzsche, two on Spinoza. И is therefore unneces- 
sary for him to apologise for writing this text-book. 
It is an excellent one, of course, as readable as Mill's 
(high praise, we think), and far less bulky. But it 
is practical in a sense that Mill’s book was not— 
nor was intended to be. Professor Wolf gives us 
nearly eighty pages of ''exercises,"" drawn from very 
varied sources—Agassiz, Plato, Darwin and the 
clover, Elbatani the Arabian astronomer, ‘‘What do 
they know of England who only England know?’’, 
the Mayas, Davy’s decomposition of water, ''Two 
keels to опе,” Unemployment ‘‘doles’’ (now when 
is an insurance payment a ‘‘dole,’’ and by what 
method does the Daily Doo differentiate between 
them? This is an exercise Dr. Wolf has not set). 

But this is a ‘‘text-book’’ throughout, however 
interesting it may be at times, and Professor Wolf 
does not allow his readers to lounge through it. 
Herein we think him right. R. J 


General. 

Lovar [мА : A SURVEY OF SEVENTY YEARS, 1858- 
1928: by Percy Н. Dumbell, М.А. (128. 
Constable.) 

A book whose appearance synchronises with the 
issue of the Simon Commission Report, and bears 
‘*India’’ on its title pages, naturally suggests some 
further light upon the India of to-day. But this 
book treats of the India of yesterday and the day 
before. It is a collection of speeches, proclamations, 
despatches, addresses, and extracts, beginning with 
Queen Victoria's proclamation of 1858, and ending 
with an Address by the Earl of Birkenhead, 1927. 
'The India of Ghandi, the India that matters to us 
at the moment, is not here. We should not com- 
plain of this: the author has collected in his own 
field; but when we said ‘‘Ireland’’ to ourselves іп 
the years 1916 to 1920 we did not mean Parnell 
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апа Daniel O'Connor. They were still, and are still, 
significant; but they had become as dreams. Not 
“Ноте Rule” but ''Sinn Fein’’ made us turn to 
curse or bless, and, in any case, to wonder and 
speculate; and so now. 

The adjective in the title is accurate in its own 
significance. But relative terms have their correla- 
tive. There are so many loyalties. R. JJ. 


‘Wisdom of the East Зепез.’’—Тне Сіоир Mes- 
SENGER: Ам INDiaN Love Lyric: translated 
from the original Sanskrit of Kalidasa by 
Charles King, В.А. (2s. 6d. Murray.) 

The translator of this work was an exhibitioner of 
Balliol and Boden Sanskrit Scholar in the University 
of Oxford. His rendering is marked by feeling and 
scholarship, revealing to the Western mind the 
beauty of the original work. There is a useful intro- 
duction, giving the little that is certainly known of 
the author of the poem. А 


Geography. 

The “Living World" Geographies.— Book 2, THE 
BritisH 151Е5: Бу М. Т. Woodhouse. (Paper, 
Is. 3d. ; cloth, 15. 6d.) Book 5, Asia AND ITS 
Monsoon Lanps: by J. T. Mulley. (Paper, 
IS. 6d.; cloth, 1s. gd.) Book 6, THE BRITISH 
Емріке. (Paper, 15. 94.; cloth, 2s.) (Edward 
Arnold.) 

These are very useful class books written on 
modern lines. There are numerous and excellent 
maps and diagrams, and the subject matter is well 
and clearly put. 

Questions and exercises of a suggestive and use- 
ful type are appended to each chapter—and there 
appears to be all a pupil can reasonably need as a 
groundwork for his teacher to build upon. 

J. W. В. A. 


Техт-Воок or СЕОСЕАРНҮ: by С. C. Fry, M.Sc. 
(6s. 64. Univ. Tutorial Press.) 

This is the seventh edition of a well known school 
book. It has a certain amount of new information, 
more climatic data, and revised statistics. As a 
compendium of closely packed facts for pupils of 
matriculation stage it should be useful, but we should 
hope that the teacher would do something to 
counteract the dullness of the contents. E. Y. 
A REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY: Part I, THE AMERICAS, 

1s. ; Part ПІ, AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 
33. : by L. Dudley Stamp. (Longmans.) 

These two books are, in the main, reprints of cer- 
tain sections of the second volume of the author's 
well-known ''Intermediate Commercial Geography.” 
The publication in parts has given to the author 
the opportunity to bring the statistics up to date and 
to give fuller treatment to areas that, in the original 
volume, received but little attention. In Part I, 
e.g., Central America, the West Indies, and some 
of the smaller States of South America, are now 


dealt with in a much extended fashion. The books 
are intended for use by students who have reached 
the “‘Intermediate’’ stage; they would, however, be 
useful at lower stages as reference books, and for 
their excellent and often original maps and diagrams. 
E. Y. 
D 


ram 
THE \У/овкек'$ THEATRE: by Ness 
(15. 6d. Cymric Federation Press.) 

This little book is frankly provocative. The author 
states with unusual candour that, having shocked 
himself in writing it, he expects a storm of protest 
from those who may chance to read it. 

We are familiar with the new movement in the 
drama which flourishes mainly in newly formed 
repertory theatres, and among drama clubs and 
societies recruited from the workers in industrial 
centres or rural areas, and we associate this new 
movement with the plays of such dramatists as 
George Bernard Shaw, Galsworthy, and Miles Mal- 
leson, to name but a few: dramatists who have in 
their plays vigorously criticised existing social con- 
ditions. 

But Comrade Edwards will have none of these. 
For him these societies merely serve to divert the 
worker from the true conception of the worker's 
theatre, and these dramatists have simply indicated 
certain social problems without doing anything to 
further the ultimate triumph of the worker as the 
ruler of mankind. 

Mr. Edwards has a vigorous pen and he presents 
his case with considerable skill. We feel, however, 
that his conception of the workers is too narrow. 
The worker may be found in all classes of society ; 
and the menace to the community comes not so much 
from the idle rich as from those—and they are con- 
fined to no particular class—who have learnt suc- 
cessfully to dodge their jobs. И is to the worker 
rather than to the working class that we must look 
for the amelioration of society. 

Moreover literature, and therefore the drama, is 
an art, and the true purpose of art is not propa- 
ganda; and when exploited for this purpose, it can- 
not fail to suffer and, in some measure, stoop from 
its high function. Из concern is not with the narrow 
interests of any class or section of society, but with 
the larger interests of humanity. 

We have enjoyed reading this little book; we have 
not been unduly shocked; and we commend it to the 
notice of those who are interested in the progress of 
our national drama. P. M. G. 


Edwards. 


History. 

“Тһе Teaching of History Series. — CRUSADES, 
COMMERCE, AND ADVENTURE: by С. С. Coulton, 
Litt.D. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

In this scholarly and fascinating little volume Dr. 

Coulton gives us a bird's eye view of the epoch of 

the Crusades from тапу standpoints—not only 
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military and political, but also social, economic, and 
cultural. | 
For all pupils and teachers who are keen on history 
and have some previous elementary knowledge, here 
is a veritable feast of good things—which we cordi- 
ally recommend them to partake of forthwith. 
J. W. B. A. 


SociaL AND Рошмтіслі, IDEAS ОЕ SOME GREAT 
THINKERS OF THE AGE OF REASON: edited by 
Professor Hearnshaw. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

This is the sixth of those volumes of lectures 
which Professor Hearnshaw has edited, and whether 
because of its subject, or for one of those hidden 
reasons that some psychologists discover—or create 
—it is, perhaps, the most interesting of the series, 
for we are still living out in action the controversies 
which the thinkers of the eighteenth century set out 
in theory, or in theories. We should not now be dis- 
cussing Bolshevism in the terms we employ had not 
Rousseau, Voltaire, the Physiocrats, Morelly and 
Mably, given the subject its theoretic frame. We are 
not here concerned with the contributions of Locke, 
or Adam Smith, or Karl Marx : the volume treats of 
French thinkers only, and the material is ample for 
its pages. 

One could begin anywhere; with Rousseau, Vol- 
taire, Fénelon, Montesquieu, Helvetius, Saint 
Pierre, Bossuet. But an introductory essay on 
“Тһе Age of Reason’’ promises a general survey, 
the name of Harold Laski promises entertainment 
to accompany instruction; and both promises are 
fulfilled. This perfectly right, if conventional, im- 
pulse to begin at the beginning, however, is made 
a little difficult by Mr. Laski inviting allusions to 
Morelly and Mably. For these are names that one 
has heard of in connection with the period, and yet 
(except for the erudite) has heard little. One is 
conscious of a Chapter IX, оп Morelly and Mably; 
and all readers, except those who are stronger- 
minded than is seemly, are likely to take that 
chapter next. Тһе blame can be conveniently put 
on Mr. Laski's shoulders. 

This eighteenth century arouses more adverse 
criticism, more irritation, more statements that it 
is ‘‘not only dead, but dammed,” than any other. 
A dozen reasons might be given, but most of them 
would be reasons of emotion. It is our more im- 
mediate living past. It has receded far enough to 
have its perspective of history, which the nineteenth 
century cannot have, as yet. But if it is past 
history, it is no less the history of our time. Ош 
newest theory of anthropology is postulating an 
Early Man, who was peaceful, social, and innocent 
of (or unblest by) private property. Не seems to 
emerge as from а mausoleum labelled “Тһе Nine 
teenth Century," and resembling the Albert Ме 
morial. He was the child, the dream, the creation 
perhaps of the eighteenth century. But if he belongs 
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to that period, no less does he seem to belong to 
ours. And therefore the Age of Reason, whether 
we admire it or detest it, always fascinates us. 
For it foreshadowed much, perhaps too much, of 
our own age, our own problems, beliefs, prejudices, 
It posited in set terms the main theses of the 
communal life that now we are living. Its story 
has been told again and again; and the vignettes of 
this volume offer us a picture of it, necessarily in- 
complete, but within its set limits very satisfying. 


*"The Teaching of History Series."—THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE : by G. H. Stevenson. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 
The volumes of this series of text-books already 
noticed in these columns have almost exclusively 
dealt with British History. This sketch of the 
Roman Empire, from Augustus to Theodosius, 
makes an introduction and a background for the 
other volumes. И is compactly set out, well para- 
graphed, and well, if somewhat sparsely, illustrated. 
The student is helped by a Table of the Provinces, 
a list of Emperors, and paper maps, some dates; 
but there is no pretence that he may get a grip of 
the story of the Empire in casual fashion without 
effort. The material is arranged for him, but it has 
to be assimilated. Мг. Stevenson gives one the 
impression of doing his job on the assumption that 
the student will do his own job as collaborator: a 
very fair and necessary assumption. R. J. 


А Goop History SERIES. 


Messrs. Thomas Nelson and Sons have recently 
produced a series of school histories in five books 
suitable for the successive stages of school work. 
The general title is **Foundations of History'' and 
the prices and titles are: Introductory Book, 
1s. rod. ; Book A, 2s.; Book В, 2s. 4d.; Book С, 
zs. 8d.; Book D, 3s. The Introductory Book is 
from the skilled hand of Dr. Richard Wilson, who 
has succeeded in choosing the right kind of tales 
and setting them forth with an engaging simplicity. 
His work is supplemented by a series of forty-eight 
excellent coloured pictures by Mr. George Morrow. 
The end papers deserve mention, as they consist of 
a line of black and white drawings depicting children 
at different periods of history. 

On this firm and valuable foundation Miss E. D. 
Hancock has built up Books A and B, giving selected 
pictures and stories of ancient peoples and civilisa- 
tions. In Book A there is a novel scheme of out- 
line pictures, intended for tracing and colouring. 
This is a capital device for enlisting the interest and 
attention of the young pupil. In Book B there are 
illustrations by Mr. Hugh Chesterman, and picture 
maps by Mr. Cyril Cowell. The story of the past is 
carried forward with episodes from Phoenicia, Baby- 
lon, China, and Egypt, supplemented by some hand- 
work suggestions which centre round a toy theatre. 
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In Books C and D Miss Phyllis Wragge con- 
tinues the work with stories of Pilgrims and Adven- 
turers. Book D is excellently illustrated by 
reproductions of famous pictures, and both volumes 
have questions and suggestions for further reading 
such as will be useful towards the end of the primary 
stage. 

The outstanding merit of these books is that they 
embody an idea which is followed consistently 
throughout. The idea is sound, for history should 
present itself to children as stories, and here we have 
stories well selected, well told, and well illustrated, 
forming an enduring and valuable nucleus of further 
study of ''real" history. The books are strongly 
bound, well printed on good paper, and the type is 
clear. The prices are low, considering the present 
costs of production, and the series is one which can 
be recommended as a workmanlike attempt to intro- 
duce history in a sensible fashion. R. 
HisTORICAL ASSOCIATION BOOKLETS, 1929. (1s. 

each. Bell.) 

Last year's “Leaflets” of the Historical Associa- 
боп include: “Ап Annual Bulletin of Historical 
Literature” (classified), “А Bibliography of Eng- 
lish Constitutional History," ‘‘Foreign Historical 
Novels,” “Тһе English Captivity of James I," “А 
Bibliography of the British Empire." А case for 
containing the set is also supplied. R 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND Unwin, LTD. 

The Story of Civilization through the Ages: by C. 
Richet. This is less an outline of civilization 
than a general survey of the evolution of human 
knowledge, scientific discovery, and invention, 
written especially for children. 3s. 6d. net. 

An Elementary Text-book of the Laws of England: 
by His Honour Judge Ruegg, K.C. This is the 
new edition of Judge Ruegg’s book, previously 
called “Ап Elementary Commentary on English 
Law.’ It has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. 7s. 64. net. 


ANTHROPOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co. 
Anthroposophy: A Quarterly Review of Spiritual 
Science. Midsummer, 1930. 35. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 
Simple French Plays: by Julia Titterton, M.A. 
1s. 6d. 
Old Plays for Modern Players: selected and 
modernized by W. D. Parry, М.А. 2s. 
Modern Prose: edited by Elizabeth D’Oyley. 2s. 6d. 
Mechanics: by J. M. Moir, M.Sc. 1s. 6d. 


С. BELL AND Son, LTD. 

A New Algebra for Schools: Parts 1 and 2: by 
C. V. Durell, M.A. Without Appendix, 3s. 6d. 
with answers; 3s. without answers, With 
Appendix, 4s. 6d. with answers; 4s. without 
answers. 


А. AND C. Brack, LTD. 

Ancient History from Earliest Times to 476 А.р. : by 
W. Keatinge, M.A., and D. С. Perry, 
B.A. This history, like the volumes on medieval 
and modern history which follow it, differs from 
current works of its kind in the attention given 
to the life and progress of peoples. It shows 
in simple fashion the contribution made by each 
nation of antiquity to the common civilisation 
of the Western world, and thus gives more 
space to thinkers than soldiers, to sculptors and 

architects than to politicians. 2s. 6d. 


BLACKIE AND Sow, LTD. 

Examples in Elementary Algebra : by W. M. Deans, 
M.A. This collection of graded examples is 
intended for the use of pupils in preparatory 
schools, the lower forms of secondary schools, 
&c., and follows the recommendations of the 
Report of the Mathematical Association on the 
Teaching of Mathematics іп  Preparatory 
Schools. 15. 

Test Papers in Algebra and Geometry : For Public 
School Entrance Scholarship Examinations : 
arranged by J. Dougall, М.А. 15. 

Le Retour Imprevu: by J. F. Regnard: edited by 
S. D. Screech, В.А. 1з. 


The Lanimer Book of Verse: compiled by the 
Education Committee of Lanarkshire Associa- 
tion of the Educational Institute of Scotland. 
Senior. 25. 

The Wide Outlook Arithmetics : by C. W. Saurin. 
Book 1, 9d. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


A Book of Descants: by Alan Gray. School edition 
with pianoforte accompaniment. 4s. 6d. 

The Cambridge School Histories: Book 1, The 
Middle Ages in Britain: by M. M. Elliot, B.A. 
The books in this series are primarily intended 
for the use of children between the ages of 
eleven and fourteen in senior classes, and in 
senior, central, and similar schools. 25. 60. 

Nomen Romanum: A Book of Augustan Latin: 
selected with vocabulary by J. G. Worth, M.A. 
The tales and poems in this selection have been 
chosen for their intrinsic interest and value, as 
well as for exercise in the speech of the Romans. 


35. ба. 
Marlowe's Edward the Second: edited by E. E. 
Reynolds. 2s. 6d. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 


Robert E. Lee the Soldier: by Major-General 
Frederick Maurice, К.С.М.С., С.В. 75. 6d. net. 

Personal Reminiscences in India and Europe of 
Augusta Becher, 1830-1888: edited by Н. © 
Rawlinson. Тһе Diary of Augusta Becher 15 
of quite unusual interest. It is a moving рк 
ture of the life of an officer's wife before and 
during the great Mutiny; of the trials of taking 
a family round the Cape in a sailing ship; of 
long journeys by night through trackless 
jungles; and the interminable nightmare 0 
1857, when for months the handful of white 
women and children lived in daily expectation 
of a lingering death at the hands of the 
mutineers. 12s. net. 

Novels and Novelists: by Katherine Mansfield: 
edited by J. Middleton Murry. 7s. 6d. net. 

` Poverty and the State : by Gilbert Slater, M.A. The 

author’s object in this book is to trace the 
development in England and Wales of organised 
social effort to relieve and combat poverty, bY 
the instrumentality of voluntary agencies, : 
of local and national authorities. He describe 
the economic, social, and political conditions 
under which, from the sixteenth century 00" 
wards, some new aspect of the problem 0 
poverty forced itself upon public attention, and 
called forth fresh effort to understand the caus 
of poverty and to counteract them. 125. 6d. net. 
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Publishers of ‘‘SCHOOLS,” the most 
(3/3 post free); and of “THE JOURNAI 


Offices : 


Telegrame: " TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON." 


ETE 


Economic Prosperity in the British Empire: by 
Stephen Leacock, LL.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


J. М. Dent AND Sons, Ітр. 
Biology for Beginners: E. J. Holmyard, М.А. 28. 


Evans Bros., І.тр. 
Les Jumeaux Pois au Collége par Jaboune. 8d. net. 


GEORGE GILL AND Sons, LTD. 

Real Life Geography: by L. Dudley Stamp, B.A. 
15. 64. 

Grorce С. HannaP AND Co., Lrp. 

The Story of Man: Ап Historical Course for Junior 
Schools: by Harper Cory. Book 3. The World 
of the Middle Ages. 2s. Book 4. The Modern 
World. 28. 3d. 

A Primer of Greek History : by A. Duthie, M.A. as. 

Stories from the Poets : by W. B. Pern. 15. 

England's Story: Part 35, The Stuarts and the 
Georges: by D. M. Stuart. 3s. 

Einfuhrung ins Deutsche: by S. W. Wells, B.A. 
2$. 64. 

Junior Modern English Series: Tales of Mystery: 
edited by R. Macintyre, M.A. as. 


WiLLIAM HEINEMANN, Lrp. 
Introductory Studies in Geography: by E. I. 
Daughtry, В.А. 26. 3d. 


SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 1 «а, 


who are now receiving instructions regarding vacancies for Assistant Masters, 

Assistant Mistresses and Lady Matrons for the coming Term in Public and 

Private, Secondary and Preparatory Schools at home and abroad, will be 
glad to hear from candidates seeking appointments. 


THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen scoking Partnerships іп, оғ to take over schools 
of their own, should communicato personally with Mr. TRUMAN, who 


undertakes all negotiations connected with the Transfer of Schools, and 
who is in а position to offer aseistanoe and sound advice to purchasers, 
to whom no charge is made. 


eye of the саке! Establishments of Great Britain 
OF CAREERS," connected 
with Education (1/- monthly). 


61 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


ournal of interest to everyone 


Telephone : GERRARD 3272. 


АНЯ 


W. AND А. К. Јонмѕтом, Lrp. 


and for Advanced Divisions in Scotland. Тһе 
Exercises contained in this series of notebooks 
are intended to reduce the taking of notes to 
a minimum, and at the same time encourage 
individual work and thought on the major 
historical episodes and characters of the parti- 
cular period surveyed. 
Book 1. British History, B.C. 55-1485 A.D. 

2. British History, 1485-1714. 
. British History, 1714-1902. 
. European History, 1713-1815. 
. European History, 1815-1914. 
. The British Empire. gd. each. 


University oF Гомром PREss. 

Treasuries of Modern Prose: From David Copper- 
field to David Blaize : Ten famous authors look 
at the world from the window of childhood. 25. 

A First Chemistry for Schools : by A. Brooks, B.Sc. 
This volume is intended to serve as an intro- 
duction to the systematic study of chemistry 
by pupils in secondary schools and schools of а 
similar character. 25. 94. 
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LowcMANs, GREEN AND Co., Lib. 

Intermediate Mechanics: Dynamics: by D. Hum- 
рһгеу, В.А. This volume is intended to meet 
the requirements of students working for Inter- 
mediate B.Sc., various Higher Certificate and 
‘University Scholarship Examinations. 105. 6d. 

Twentieth Century French Prose: edited by F. C. 
Roe, М.А. 25. 6d. 

New Age Geographies: Book 2, Far Away: by 
L. D. Stamp and Elsa C. Stamp. 1s. 84. 

Institutional Cookery and Dietetics: by Helen B. 
Weir. 3s. 64. 

England in Tudor and Stuart Times (1485-1714) : by 
R. M. Rayner, B.A. This book is primarily 
designed for the use of classes studying for 
School Certificate and Matriculation Examina- 
tions. 4s. 6d. 

The Bible Beautiful : by Mother Mary Eaton. Ап 
edition, for general use, of the Douay Version 
of the Old Testament, 2s. 

A Regional Geography : For Higher Certificate and 
Intermediate Courses : by L. Dudley Stamp. 
Part 1. The Americas. 3s. 6d. 

3. Australia and New Zealand. 35. 

The Spirit of Chemistry : by A. Findlay. А text- 
book for students who, in the Universities of 
Great Britain and in the Colleges of the United 
States, pursue a course of chemistry as an 
element of general culture rather than as a 
part of their professional or technical training. 
Its form and content, therefore, have been 
chosen so as to make appeal to the imagination 
and intellectual interests of those who are not 
destined for a scientific career, but who desire 
to understand something of the intellectual 
progress of recent years and to gain some 
knowledge of a branch of science on which much 
of our present-day civilisation is based. 10s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 

Test Cards in Arithmetic: For Classes V, VI, and 
VII : by E. J. S. Lay. The packets for classes 
V and VI each contain two sets of twelve dif- 
ferent cards for the second division, and two 
sets of twelve different cards for the first divi- 
sion ; the packet for class VII contains different 
cards for each division. 2s. each class. 

Class Readers. The First Reader. 6d. 

English Literature Series: No. 127. Тһе Auto- 
biography of Edward Gibbon: edited by B. 
Groom, М.А. 1. od. 

An Introduction to Child Study: by Ruth Strang, 
Ph.D. 125. net. 

The Growing Boy: Case Studies of Developmental 
Age: by P. H. Furfey, Ph.D. 8s. 6d. net. 


SIMPKIN MARSHALL, LTD. 
Empire Stock-Taking: by L. St. Clare Grondona. 
105. 6d. net. 


Jous Murray. 

Science Progress: A Quarterly Review of Scientific 
Thought, Work, and Affairs. July 19% 
7s. 6d. net. 

A Three Year Latin Course: First Year by С. A 
Morrison, M.A. This is an attempt to teach the 
rudiments of Latin through translation of com- 
plete sentences from the very first. 25. 6d. 


THomas NELSON AND Sons, Lr». 
Modern Studies Series : 

No. 56. French Comedies for Girls: wih 
Questions and Exercises. These are fit 
amusing little comedies, quite recent and 
of the type popular in France for perform- 
ance in convent or other schools. 25. 

57. Le Prophéte au Manteau Vert: br 
John Buchan. 2s. 
Books within Books : 
No. 24. The Shorter Shakespeare: 560% 
Series. 18. | 
Хо. 25. The Shorter Shakespeare : Third 516. 


No. 


IS. 

Teaching of English Series: No. 138, The Quen 
Bee and Other Nature Stories : Translated from 
the Danish of Carl Ewald by G. C. Moor- 
Smith. 1s. 6d. 

Reading Practice: No. от, Other Children Suzette: 
by Vera Patmore, М.А. 84. 


The Foundations of Reading: Prelirninaty Book: 


Tim and Tot. 8d. 
GEORGE PHILIP AND Son, LTD. 

Housecraft, Hygiene, and Care of Infants: by the 
Rev. J. W. Hayes and H. Emlyn-Jones. qt 
Edition. 15. 6d. 

New-Prospect Readers : Life Overseas: Canada : by 
Ernest Young and S. C. Gilmour. 
Princess : by С. A. Dawson Scott. 8d. ec 


Sir Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 

Revision Tests in History: by W. R. Toma 
M.A. This book is divided into seven 
sections containing twenty questions к, 
which can be answered either orally, № 0 
sentence, or in a very brief paragraph. " 
tests can be used to supplement amos Wit 
text-books of Matriculation standard. 15 "' 
answers, 33. 6d. А, 

Arithmetic for Schools: Ьу W. Е. Е. 5110 iva 
B.Sc., and D. Larrett, М.А. With Ans" 
Part 1, 3s. ; Parts 2 and 3, 2s. 64. each. , 

School Certificate Algebra: by G. үу. бр ® 
М.ӛс. 48. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. " 
A Text-book of Geography: by G. C. Fry, 
7th Edition. 6s. 6d. 
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KNOWING OR KNOWING ABOUT. 


“There is no agreement as to what the young should learn, either with a view to the production of 


goodness or the best life; nor is it settled whether 
of the intellect or to the development of character."' 


These words of Aristotle are as true to-day as 
when he wrote them some twenty-four centuries 
ago. We still labour under a desperate uncertainty 
as to what children should learn, and why. Of late 
the confusion has tended to become greater, for we 


have broken away from the traditional classical 
curriculum in our public schools and have abandoned 
the rigid code which formerly governed the work 
of the State primary schools. Earnest prophets of 
*new eras," seconded by mercenary profiteers in 
new systems with arrays of material, have arisen 
to demand a complete change in our ideas as to 
what the young should learn. The new views con- 
cerning method in teaching are no less diverse than 
those concerning the content of what should be 
taught. The apostles of freedom have succeeded so 
far in producing a bewildering uncertainty as to 
what a boy or girl may be expected to know at the 
end of a school course. 
| Thus in former days we were able to say, with 
reasonable confidence, that a boy who had reached 
the sixth form in a public school would have a 
certain knowledge of Latin, mathematics, history, 
and the rest. Similarly, a pupil who was in the fifth 
standard of а public elementary school would 
be practising written composition in English, work- 
ing arithmetical problems with vulgar fractions, 
studying the geography of Europe, and so on, 
according to the syllabus laid down by Whitehall. 
. To-day there are so many options in our secondary 
school examinations, and such complete indi- 
vidualism in our private schools, that nobody can say 
what a pupil may be doing. In the primary schools 
especially, a boy who is transferred from one school 
to another may well find himself confronted by a 
totally new body of knowledge, wholly different 
Írom his former curriculum. 

Few will be found to desire a return to the rigidity 
and strict uniformity of the old curriculum, but 
although freedom is good, anarchy is bad, and we 
. ought to consider afresh the proper limits of freedom 

in school work. The social purpose of education is 
hampered rather than helped in its realisation if we 
are turning out young citizens who know something 
. about a great many things without knowing any one 
thing or any one subject with certainty. There is 


education ought to be directed mainly to the culture 


(Aristotle, ‘‘Politics’’ У, т.) 


much to be said for having a common core or 
highest common factor in our national curriculum, 
especially in the primary stage. There are certain 
things which should be known by every British 
citizen—known, that is, іп the sense of being part of 
the texture of the mind, and therefore never likely 
to be lost or forgotten. Such knowledge includes 
not only the implement subjects of reading, writing, 
and reckoning, but leading facts in our national 
history, the main incidents in world history, the 
geography and topography of these islands, used as 
the starting point for a less detailed knowledge of 
world geography and topography. There are pas- 
sages in our literature which everybody should know 
from childhood, and facts in science which should 
be learned even if they are not fully understood. 

The process of agreement might have its diff- 
culties, but these are not insuperable, and we ought 
to be able to devise an outline course of things 
necessary to be known. Such a course should be no 
more than can be covered without pressure in one 
third of the pupil’s school time, the portion for 
each year being about one term’s work, spread over 
the three terms, and leaving ample margin for 
the supplementary work which would express the 
individuality of the school and of the teacher. By 
this means we should be able to ensure that all our 
citizens had a body of knowledge which they held 
іп common. Some definite things, having a bearing 
on their everyday lives, would be known by all. The 
obvious danger of the plan is that the advocates 
of this or that piece of information or subject of 
study would become clamorous and declare that 
nobody could be educated who did not meet their 
particular demand. Тһе reply would be that the 
plan is not intended to ensure a complete education, 
but only to provide a framework on which an educa- 
tion may be built up. Its main purpose would be to 
facilitate intercourse between our citizens by giving 
to all of them a stock of common knowledge. 

The freedom which is now sought, and even 
practised, in some circles is not compatible with 
education in its true sense of nurture. We do an 
ill service to the young by allowing them to enter 
the world with no better equipment than the power 
of ‘‘self-expression’’ inadequately supported by real 
knowledge. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS. 


FRoM A CORRESPONDENT. 


The N.U.T. and Registration. 

The Schoolmaster and Woman Teachers’ 
Chronicle, the official organ of the National Union 
of Teachers, reports that the Executive of that body 
have appointed a special committee to consider the 
best means of inducing qualified members of the 
Union to become Registered without delay. This 
welcome step is in harmony with the policy declared 
by the N.U.T. on many occasions and symbolised 
a few years ago by the election of Lord Gorell as 
an Honorary Member of the Union. Many teachers 
will remember that the Council owes its origin as 
a representative body, and the Register its form as 
an alphabetical list, to the action of the N.U.T. in 
opposing the former Column B scheme. The 
leaders of the Union joined with far-seeing teachers 
in other branches in declaring their opposition to 
any attempt to divide teachers into categories by 
means of a Register arranged in separate columns. 
They declared that members of the N.U.T. were 
prepared to pay a registration fee provided that it 
was uniform as between one class of teachers and 
the rest. Their desires were fully met in the Act of 
1907, which authorised the establishment of the 
present Register, for it was expressly ordered that 
the Council must be representative in character, that 
any fee charged must be the same for all types of 
teachers, and that the Register maintained by the 
Council must be arranged in alphabetical order. 
From the beginning of the present scheme the 
Council has included among its members a number 
of those most prominent in N.U.T. affairs, and their 
advice and help have been invaluable, all the more 
so because they have never sought to make the 
Council an instrument of Union policy in the narrow 
sense, but have been ready to consider the problems 
of the profession as a whole. 


Ап Example. 

The example of the N.U.T. might well be fol- 
lowed by other associations. It is clear that many 
sectional difficulties would be easier to solve if they 
were considered against a background of profes- 
sional standing. Questions of salary, status, 
conditions of work, and even the necessary protec- 
поп of individuals from unjust treatment would 
take on a new aspect if the public and the authorities 
were made to realise that they concern the 
whole teaching profession, a body of men and 
women whose claim to recognition and fair dealing 
rests on their proved fitness and not on pugnacity 
and financial strength, such as a trade union must 
rely оп. Тһе Royal Society of Teachers cannot 
possibly undertake any of the work now performed 
by the sectional organisations on behalf of their own 


members, but it can create an atmosphere and 
engender an attitude of mind which will make the 
work of the sections easier to accomplish. Some of 
the associations of teachers have given their official 
support to the Register from the beginning, notably 
the Association of Head Mistresses in Secondary 
Schools and the Associations of Assistant Masters 
and of Assistant Mistresses. Of the first-named body 
nearly all the members are Registered Teachers. 
Some individual assistant masters and assistant 
mistresses hold aloof on the odd and unwarranted 
pretext that they dislike trade unions. University 
teachers apparently seldom see any reason for 
becoming Registered. Years ago one Professor who 
was asked to do so replied that the request was 
comparable with asking an R.A. to join the House 
Painters! Trade Union. This magnificent rebuke 
silenced the canvasser, since he was not authorised 
to offer a certificate printed in gold and richly adorned 
to express the self-importance of the recipient. 
Accountants and Registration. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons 
has refused to sanction the request of the account- 
ants for a scheme of registration with a statutory 
prohibition to prevent unregistered accountants from 
auditing the affairs of limited companies and public 
bodies. In practice such audits are usually conducted 
by chartered accountants or by those qualified ir 
other recognised ways, but private companies and 
individuals often employ auditors who are not 
technically qualified. The decision of the Select 
Committee should be noted by those teachers who 
have declared that nobody should be permitted to 
teach who is not Registered. Such a measure ot 
exclusive right to practise teaching or any other 
profession is not likely to be granted by a British 
Parliament. Even lawyers and doctors do not claim 
it. It is important to remember that the case for 
a professional Register does not rest оп апу 
warranty of professional efficiency. There are 
registered medical men and admitted solicitors who 
are wofully incompetent. The point is that registra- 
tion involves responsibility, and enables the public 
to distinguish between the professional man and the 
amateur. The professional man can be called to 
account, whereas the amateur cannot. In teaching 
it is of the utmost importance that one who assumes 
the direction of the work of other teachers shou!J 
be a responsible professional man or woman, just 
as it 15 recognised to be necessary that the master 
of a ship should hold a master’s certificate and be 
responsible for the safety of all on board. In ргас- 
tice it 1$ found that the other officers will also secure 
masters’ certificates in order to be ready for promo- 
tion when the opportunity arrives. 
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By THE Оомиие. 


The Deferred ‘‘ Prospect.” 

I can find nowhere any sanguine belief that the 
Minister of Education will be able to carry an Act to 
raise the school leaving age to fifteen. In former 
years it has happened that where an Education Bill 
was rejected certain agreed portions were put 
‘together to form a new measure, which passed 
through Parliament without delay, if not entirely 
without opposition. This happened when Mr. 
Birrell’s proposals were rejected in 1906. In the 
following year there was passed an Act known as 
the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, 
which embodied those parts of the rejected Bill which 
‘were least controversial and regarded as most urgent. 
Mr. Trevelyan’s Bill has not been accepted because 
it was opposed by religious bodies who аге unwil- 
ling to lose control of their youthful members, and 
by those who want universal maintenance grants. 
It will be seen that these grounds of opposition will 
still remain if everything is removed from the ВШ 
save the proposal to raise the leaving age. This is 
the core of the matter around which the opposition 
gathered. The age cannot be raised without contin- 
gent action regarding maintenance grants, central 
schools, teachers’ salaries, and religious instruction. 
Each of these questions is extremely controversial, 
and І surmise that Mr. Trevelyan will again be dis- 
appointed. 


The President Heckled. 

Meanwhile the President is being taken to task, 
urbanely but ruthlessly, by the Duchess of Atholl, 
who points out that he has given widely different 
estimates of the number of teachers who will be 
added to the usual output of the Training Colleges 
in 1931 and 1932. For the former year he has given 
five totals, namely 1,091, 1,400, 1,014, 760, and 
1,250. With regard to 1932 he said on one day that 
the additional output will be 1,260, and on the next 
day he said it will be 1,800. Finally he said that he 
‘did not know. This vagueness is inexplicable, for in 
the course of a return post it would be possible to 
ascertain from every Training College the number 
of students who left in 1928, 1929, and 1930 and the 
number who will be leaving in 1931 and 1932. The 
*arlier figures have already been furnished, and the 
officials of the Board must know in respect of each 
college the number of additional entries sanctioned 
Гог 1929 and for 1930. What is also known, though 
less generally, is that in 1929 there were over 8oo 
young men qualified to enter training colleges and 
anxious to do so who were unable to find places. 
Any shortage of men teachers in the near future will 
be due to lack of room in the colleges rather than to 
Jack of recruits. 


Teacher Shortage. 

The failure to provide training college accommo- 
dation for some hundreds of young men who have 
been at pains to qualify themselves in the preliminary 
stages wil have a most serious effect on future 
recruiting. Тһе schoolfellows and neighbours of 
these disappointed ones will draw their own con- 
clusions as to the attractions of teaching. I gather 
that the women candidates are in better case. This 
is because there are now many alternative openings 
for young women, and it is the plain truth that of 
the girls in our secondary schools only a small 
proportion are desirous of becoming teachers. As 
to the reasons for this reluctance there is room for 
speculation, but one damsel told me, with engaging 
frankness, that she thought the teachers in her school 
had a very dull time socially and that in ten years 
only one had left to be married. It is not easy to 
see what administrative action the Board can take 
to quicken the marriage market among teachers in 
secondary schools for girls, but perhaps something 
might be done to break down the isolation in which 
many of them live during term. У/е need a great 
number of women teachers, not only to supply our 
coming needs and to repair wastage, but also to 
replace the supplementary teachers and those who 
are uncertificated or only partially qualified. 


The ‘‘Certificate.” 

The Duchess of Atholl recently told the House of 
Commons that the new scheme for awarding ''certi- 
ficates" to elementary school teachers had resulted 
in a lowering of the standard in two of the university 
areas. My readers will remember that, whereas the 
Board used to set and mark the papers for 
the ''certificates," save for students attached to 
universities, the new plan assigns to university 
examining boards the task of setting and marking 
the papers of students in the training colleges of 
their respective areas. Clearly this plan calls for a 
careful co-ordination of standards if the ''certificate"' 
is to have a uniform value as evidence of attainments 
and knowledge of teaching method. The universities 
are rightly anxious to avoid any interference in their 
domestic concerns, but they can hardly offer any 
reasonable objection to a scheme of correlation such 
as would ensure an equal value for all ‘‘certificates’’ 
wherever obtained. Something of the kind might 
be thought desirable even in the matter of university 
degrees. Ав things are, a considerable amount of 
knowledge and experience are required before one 
can arrive at anything like а just estimate of the 
worth of one degree as compared with another. 
This is sometimes true of different degrees awarded 
by the same university. 
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Education in Soviet Russia. 

It is stated that universal compulsory primary 
schooling will be introduced in the Soviet Union 
during the next twelve months. M. Anatole Luna- 
charsky, formerly Commissar for Education, has 
been succeeded by M. Andrei Bubnov, a soldier, 
and until lately a member of the War Сот- 
missariat. Under the Lunacharsky regime an effort 
was made to establish ‘‘working schools’’ wherein 
village crafts were taught, besides reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. It was hoped, so long ago as 1919, 
that illiteracy would be removed very speedily, and 
there were elaborate plans for giving to the 
‘“‘workers’’ and their children a wealth of artistic 
culture in music, drama, and painting. These efforts 
were hampered by the political conditions of the 
early years of the U.S.S.R., and I gather that 
38 per cent. of the Russian population is 
still illiterate. It is now proposed to have a 
compulsory primary course of four years, which will 
be extended gradually to seven years. Children of 
the poorer families will be encouraged to attend by 
the provision of free clothes and food. No teaching 
of religion is permitted, and the Commissar says 
that the schools are to be freed from ‘‘mysticism 
and metaphysical trash." The average salary of a 
Russian teacher is about £60 a year, an amount 
which will make very difficult any attempt to secure 
compulsory schooling. 


A Basic Scale. 

As the time draws near for the revision of the 
Burnham Salary Scales various proposals for amend- 
ment are being put forward. Among these is the 
suggestion that, instead of a number of different 
scales resting on different foundations, such as the 
county in which a school is situated, the age of the 
pupils, or the ‘‘cost of living,” there should be one 
basic scale for all teachers, with arrangements for 
additional payments for special responsibility. It is 
not easy to justify our present practice of having 
separate scales for teachers in secondary schools so 
long as we have teachers in infants’ schools and 
those working in primary schools paid on the same 
scale. As things are, it is possible for a graduate 
master teaching boys of fourteen in а public 
elementary school to receive a lowet salary than a 
non-graduate who 15 teaching boys of twelve in a 
secondary school. Head teachers in primary schools 
are on a scale of their own instead of being on a 
basic scale with a fixed addition measured by the 
amount of responsibility they carry. Two teachers 
of equal qualifications may retire to live at the sea- 
side, but the pension of one coming from London 
will be greater than that of one coming from 
Norfolk. These anomalies cannot be justified unless 
we are to assume that teaching is more important in 
London than in Norfolk. 


A Professional Question. 


SEPTEMBER, 1930. ' 


It is natural that the idea of a basic scale should . 
be unwelcome to those who fear that for themselves | 


it may involve a loss of salary. Such a result is not 
inevitable, and in fairness it should be made impos- 
sible where older teachers are concerned. At 
bottom the proposal is in accord with the idea of a 
unified teaching profession, since real unification is 
not compatible with the existence of artificial and 
arbitrary distinctions between different types о! 
teaching work, Between individuals there will 
always be distinctions, since always we shall have 
some whose services are more highly valued than 
are those of others. A basic scale, wisely drawn up, 
would provide adequate remuneration for ай 
qualified teachers, as such, regardless of where 
they happen to be working. The best quali- 
fied and most efficient would receive addi- 
tional remuneration measured according %о the 
responsibility which their proficiency brought. The 
effect of having different scales in different areas is 
that the best qualified teachers try to avoid the low 
scale districts. The notion that teaching in primary 
schools must of necessity bring a lower salary than 
teaching in secondary schools is but one result of 
the old fallacy that public elementary education is a 
form of public assistance to be doled out grudgingly 
to ‘‘children of the labouring poor."' 


Help Misapplied. 


The Surveyors’ 


Institution have decided to, 


abandon the practice of awarding scholarships on : 


the results of competitive examinations. Instead, 
they will examine the school records of applicants, 
and give them an interview. Among the reasons 
given for making the change, it is said that scholar- 
ship holders have sometimes gone off into other 
callings or other branches. This reason is interest- 


ing to those of us who have repeatedly urged that | 


the Board’s method of subsidising students in train- 
ing colleges is wasteful. Every such student finds 
it easier to accept than to refuse the Board’s grant, 
which is a fixed amount and is paid whether the 
student needs it, or needs more, or needs less, or 
needs nothing at all. The uniformity is hard on 
those poor in pocket, and there is no possible means 
of ensuring that the recipients will make іп teach- 
ing service a return for the public money spent on 
their training. In practice a considerable number 
of women marry within a few years of leaving 
college, and there are many men who were trainec 
as teachers and are now working in other occupa- 
tions. Н would be a wise plan to put the grants 
for teachers into the general scheme of scholarships, 
while being prepared to give financial help to such 
men and women as might need help to take a course 
of training in teaching after completing the course of 
general studies or obtaining a degree. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN COUNCIL SCHOOLS. 
The National Union of Teachers Criticised. 
Bv a DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 
[In the following article our contributor is expressing his own views.—EDITOR. ] 


The Government has again attempted, and again 
failed, to place a new Education Act on the Statute 
Book. The latest failure may be in part attributed 
to the opposition manifested towards the proposals 
relating to non-provided schools. Unfortunately, so 
important and influential a body as the N.U.T. took 
advantage of the unedifying struggle over religious 
rights and claims to launch a campaign against the 
religious liberties allowed, and in varying degrees 
enjoyed, for nearly sixty years under the Cowper- 
Temple clause. Their Executive in May last sent 
to all M.P.'s a remarkable memorandum оп 
Religious Instruction. Having examined the 
syllabuses adopted by certain Local Education 
Authorities in their provided schools, the Union 
records its ''emphatic opinion" that the ‘‘most 
serious attention of Parliament should be directed’’ 
to the nature of these syllabuses. 

The memorandum asserts that, in passing the 
Cowper-Temple Clause, Parliament ''contemplated 
that simple Bible teaching should be given free from 
theological doctrine and free from creed." No 
attempt is made to prove this statement, which finds 
no support in contemporary reports of Parliament. 


The restrictive phrase ''simple Bible teaching'' does 
not appear anywhere in the Education Acts, nor in 
any Regulation of the Board of Education. On the 
other hand, such expressions as ''religious instruc- 
поп,” *'religious teaching," and ‘‘religious know- 
ledge" have the sanction of official use. The 
impossibility of any teaching being ‘‘free from 
doctrine” should be immediately evident to all who 
belong to an educated profession. The Concise 
Oxford Dictionary gives the following defini- 
tions :— 

"TEACHING-—In verbal sense, what is taught, 
doctrine. "' 
‚ "DOCTRINE— What is taught, body of instruc- 
tion." 
The two words are alike in derivation and meaning, 
so that the N.U.T. might paraphrase their state- 
ment thus :—''. . . simple Bible teaching should be 
given free from teaching about God and free from 
any statement of belief.’ But obviously such teach- 
ing would not be ''religious instruction’’ at all. 

What, then, is the Cowper-Temple Clause? 
Formerly Section 16 of the Education Act, 1870, and 
now Section 28 (2) of the Education Act, 1921, it 


requires that ''every elementary school provided by 
a Local Education Authority" shall be under the 
following regulations :— 

"No religious catechism or religious formulary 
which is distinctive of any particular denomination 
shall be taught in the school.” 

The N.U.T. state that ''the Board of Education 
formerly interpreted this as permitting the teaching 
in schools of the Apostles Creed,’’ and add, “че do 
not understand why the Apostles Creed has been 
allowed, as this does not appear in the Bible, and is 
really an interpretation of Biblical doctrine which is 
not accepted by all Christians." All of which is, of 
course, most misleading. The Board so interpret 
the Cowper-Temple Clause to-day, and not merely 
formerly, in view of the expressed opinion of the 
Law Officers of the Crown. Тһе Apostles Creed 15 
not a catechism or formulary ''distinctive of any 
particular denomination." Belief in this Creed is 
required as a condition of membership of the 
Anglican Church. It is equally obligatory in the 
Roman Church. It forms an essential part of the 
Trust Deeds of countless Wesleyan and other 
Chapels, is used in the public worship of many 
Presbyterian and Congregational churches, and is 
included in the new Methodist Book of Offices and 
other Nonconformist service books. How, then, 
could any court of law regard the Creed as ‘‘dis- 
tinctive of any particular denomination"? Тһе 
statement that ‘‘it does not appear in the Bible” is 
therefore irrelevant and misleading, for there is 
nothing in that Creed that is not in Holy Scripture. 
It is true (and again irrelevant) that it ''is not 
accepted by all Christians,” for a man may reject 
Christianity and still call himself a Christian. The 
Education Act, unlike the N.U.T., does not expect 
the religious teaching of our Council Schools to be 
acceptable to all parents—Section 27, the famous 
Conscience Clause, is otherwise meaningless and un- 
necessary. 

The Memorandum notes that the word 
"Christian" does not appear in the Education Act. 
А correspondent in the Schoolmaster has also 
pointed out that neither does the word ‘‘Protestant’’ 
appear there! The word which is used, and which 
the N.U.T. ignores, is ‘‘religion’’—and not merely 
"ethics." The ‘‘clear intention of Parliament was 
that religious instruction in Council Schools’’ should 
at least be religious and distinctively Christian, and 
not Judaistic, Deistic, or Pantheistic. The N.U.T. 
Executive would limit religious teaching to ‘‘those 
truths which bear directly on life and conduct, and 
which contribute to morality and good citizenship. '' 
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Now the Christian religion includes the Christian 
ethic; but moral instruction without religious sanc- 
tions may teach quite another ethic, non-Christian 
and even non-theistic. Тһе N.U.T. virtually pro- 
poses the suppression of religious instruction, as 
now permitted under the Cowper-Temple Clause, 
and its replacement by secular moral instruction. 
But they do not, and dare not, frankly advocate it 
thus. Yet the Board of Education have always care- 
fully distinguished between these two subjects, viz., 
religious knowledge and moral instruction. Тһе 
latter is a secular subject, with no conscience 
clause, and provides the only opportunity for ethical 
teaching, both to those who may be withdrawn from 
the religious lesson, and also to the children of those 
schools where there is still no religious instruction 
whatsoever. It was included until 1926 іп the Code 
among the secular subjects of the curriculum, and 
is still so treated in ‘‘Suyyestions for Teachers and 
Others” (Board of Education, 1927). “Тһе teach- 
ing of morals," the Board say, ''must often be 
dogmatic rather than reasoned." The N.U.T. do 
not object to a secular subject, from which no child 
can be withdrawn, being often ''dogmatic rather 
than reasoned,’’ yet, when the same is found to be 
true of a voluntary subject which no child need 
learn, they circularise all our M.P.'s. Under *''Train- 
ing of Character" the Board carefully distinguish 
between ''direct moral training . . . the teaching of 
morals,” on the one hand, and ‘‘the religious train- 
ing which, when given with knowledge апа 
sincerity, can and ought to play the supreme part in 
training mind, personality, and character." It is 
admitted that teaching on sin ‘‘where the appeal is 
to conscience’’ is most appropriately given in the 
religious lesson. 

The N.U.T. then proceed to attack agreed 
syllabuses. Many are ‘‘dogmatic, doctrinal, and 
controversial." Опе shocking syllabus is even 
'""Trinitarian іп its conception." Тһе prayers аге 
"largely those of the Prayer Book.’’ But these 
syllabuses and these features have existed in some 
cases for nearly thirty years. Why this sudden 
attack? Nearly four years ago the Hadow Report 
actually commended two wel known svllabuses to 
the consideration of teachers. Тһе N.U.T. blessed 
the Report and even wrote an admirable commen- 
tary on it, but had not a word then to say against 
religious syllabuses. Тһе latter are the result of 
agreement between the parents' freely-elected re- 
presentatives (the Local Education Authority), the 
local teachers, and the ministers of religion. They 
give the best religious teaching that is possible under 
the present law im Council schools. For whom, in 
their attack, does the N.U.T. Executive speak? 
Not for the parents who have been parties to the 
agreement, nor for those who, for conscience’ sake, 
withdraw their children from such teaching. Not for 


the local teachers, who have often taken the initia- 
tive in framing these syllabuses and made them 
what they are. Not for the priests and ministers, 
who, for the sake of Christ's children, have found a 
maximum measure of agreement on spiritual truths. 
Not for the Local Education Authorities, who have 
been willing and thankful parties to these agree- 
ments of peace. For whom, then, do they speak? 
It is, of course, impossible to compile any collec- 
tion of prayers of both literary and spiritual value 
without drawing largely on the Prayer Book. No 
teacher can equal ex tempore the prose of Cranmer 
or the piety of St. Gregory. This is increasingly 
recognised in Nonconformist worship. Тһе col- 
lections of prayers also include тапу Нот 
Methodist, Congregationalist, Roman Catholic, and 
other sources. Again, it is true that these syllabuses 
are ‘‘dogmatic, doctrinal, and controversial,’’ in 
which respect they resemble the syllabuses of every 
secular subject, and particularly of history, hygiene, 
and moral instruction. Even if the only religious 
truths we dared to teach were (1) that God is, and 
(2) that we have immortal souls, we should be in- 
culcating controversial dogmas rejected Бу every 
sincere Atheist. What is the objection to a 
syllabus being Trinitarian? The Conscience Clause 
adequately protects Unitarians and Jews from such 
teaching. The N.U.T. know that Trinitarian teach- 


ing, being acceptable to practically all English 
denominations of Christians, is ipso facto per- 
mitted by the Cowper-Temple Clause. It is signi- 


ficant that the objectors do not protest against the 
Unitarian conception of God which is evident in 
other syllabuses. Though this is the faith of but 
a small minority, it may be taught in the State 
schools, while the faith of the majority 15 соп- 
demned ! 

Question time in the House of Commons recently 
provided a painful illustration of what may be ex- 
pected to follow the N.U.T. circular to M.P.’s. The 
President of the Board of Education had informed 
Mr. Thurtle that he knew of no Local Education 
Authority that had adopted ‘‘a syllabus’’ of religious 
instruction which includes a religious catechism or 
formulary distinctive of any particular denomina- 
tion. Mr. Thurtle, amid indignant interruptions, 
asked if Sir Charles Trevelyan was aware that 
"absolute doctrinal points are taught, such as belie: 
in the Virgin Birth," which he designated as 
"breaches of the Cowper-Temple Clause.'' Yet that 
famous Clause nowhere forbids ''absolute doctrinal 
points." Even the most rigidly undenominational 
teaching must be full of them. Belief in the Virgin 
Birth is not a catechism or formulary. Even if it 
were, it is not ''distinctive of any particular de- 
nomination." ]t is the faith of all who accept the 
truth of St. Luke's Gospel. It is an article of the 
Apostles Creed (which is legally undenominational) 
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'2 that Christ ‘‘was conceived of the Holy Ghost and 
* born of the Virgin Mary." Any Bible teaching that 
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taken 
" Biblical. doctrine which 
" Christians,"' which is denied by 99 per cent. of them. 


‘includes St. Luke's Gospel must ipso facto pro- 


' pagate ‘‘belief in the Virgin birth.’’ St. Luke tells 
the story frankly and with all the necessary details, 


о that no instructed adolescent can mistake his 


To tell a child that St. Luke was mis- 
would be to teach “ап interpretation of 
is not accepted by all 


meaning. 


The only way out for the N.U.T. may be a secular 


` Bible edited by Mr. Thurtle. 


It is refreshing to turn from the N.U.T. and Mr. 


` Thurtle to the pronouncements of the Board of 


' that the religious 


> identified with 


Education and of their Consultative and Depart- 
mental Committees. We find it frankly assumed 
instruction given in Council 
schools shall be definitely Christian. It is nowhere 
that moral instruction which is 
treated as a separate and purely secular subject. 
The study—not merely the reading—of the Bible 
will be the basis of the religious knowledge, and 
protest 15 made against any attempt ‘Чо deprive our 
schools of the free and impartial study of the 
Bible." In fact, “Яп all schools of the country, ele- 
mentary as well as secondary,’’ the Scriptures will 
be studied, and that, moreover, will not even be 
confined to the ‘‘time set apart for religious in- 
struction.” These points were made clear іп 1021. 
The Hadow Report went so far as to declare that in 
senior schools ''the curriculum will (not may) іп- 
clude suitable moral and religious instruction." Тһе 
latter is, in fact, the first subject dealt with under 
the heading of Curriculum. The wise teacher, we 
are told, will be anxious to ''bring home to the 
pupils, so far as their capacity allows, the funda- 
mental truths of religion." There is a considerable 
difference between the fundamental laws of ethics— 
even of Christian ethics—and the fundamental 
truths of belief. The Incarnation of the Son of God 
15 an example of what is, for most of us, a ‘‘funda- 
mental truth of religion," with the profoundest 
"bearing on human life and thought."' 

Most Christians will rejoice in the above proofs 
of the Board's belief in definite religious teaching in 
Council schools. Towards this end, in the opinion 
of the writer, nothing has given greater help than 
the agreed syllabuses. Anglicans, Presbyterians, 
Romanists, Wesleyans, and others, where they have 
their own schools, can, with their own syllabuses, 
teach their own faith in its fullness. Though even 
the best undenominational ‘‘agreed syllabuses” 
would be by themselves inadequate for use in most 
denominational schools, nothing less than the 
standard they represent (and which, as shown, is 
quite within the Cowper-Temple Clause) should be 
offered in Council schools. 


LEGAL NOTES. 


Public Schools and Income Tax. 

The House of Lords has decided (G.P.D.S. Trust 
v. Eveard) that the Wimbledon High School for 
Girls is a public school within the meaning of rule 1 
(c) of No. VI of Schedule A of the Income Tax Act, 
1918, which grants an allowance under that 
schedule of *'the amount of the tax charged on any 
hospital, public school, or almshouse in respect of 
the public buildings, offices, and premises belonging 
thereto." Тһе Income Tax Commissioners granted 
the allowance, but on appeal by the Crown, Mr. 
Justice Rowlatt held that the Commissioners were 
wrong. The Court of Appeal upheld that decision. 


All X's are Y's. 

To support that, the Court of Appeal referred to 
the case of Blake v. the Mayor and Citizens of 
London, 1886, where a similar issue was raised in 
the case of the City of London School. The Com- 
missioners had held that it was a public school. 
Both the Court of first instance and the Court of 
Appeal upheld the Commissioners. Lord Justice 
Fry said the school in this case has certain charac- 
teristics which denote a public school. He gave 
them as: (г) perpetual foundation, (2) income de- 
rived from charity, (3) management by a public 
body, (4) absence of interest of private person, 
(5 no profit іп contemplation of founders or 
managers, (6) its object to benefit a large class of 
persons. But Lord Watson, in the Privy Council 
case of Dilworth v. Commissioner of Stamps ([1899] 
А.С. 99), said, ““Тһе character of a school as public 
or private must depend mot upon the scholars to 
whom education is given, but upon the terms on 
which and the circumstances in which education is 
given.” 


The Fallacious Argument. 

The Court of Appeal in the Wimbledon case seem 
to have fallen into the fallacy of arguing that be- 
cause characteristics a, b, c, &c., warranted a certain 
description in one case, they were essential to the 
description in every case. “И did not follow,” said 
Lord Halsham, ‘“‘that wherever there is a possibility 
of any profit arising to an individual in the course of 
carrying on a school, that of necessity prevented the 
school from having the character of а public 
school." The existence of a perpetual foundation 
was not a conclusive factor; public school ownership 
was not an essential condition. During all the 
material dates the school was largely maintained by 
public moneys, and in the view of the Board of 
Education the school satisfied the regulation which 
prohibited any Parliamentary grant to a school con- 
ducted for private profit. 
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READING AND SPEAKING. 


Ву THE Rev. В. Bruce Dickson, М.А. (Camb.). 


That you shall be heard is above all most 
important, The start needs care. Be sure to look at 
and address those furthest from you, as you will 
naturally and unconsciously pitch your voice so 
that your words will reach them. You must always 


speak to them, instead of only to those in front, or, 
as I noted one day, to imaginary people in the roof. 

Then, as you begin, make a very decided short 
pause after the first word or words which convey an 
idea, for then the audience will tune their ears to 
your voice, and have some notion of what you are 
going to talk about. With a rapid start it often 
takes the audience a little time before they can make 
out what is the subject. 

Again, instead of making one word closely follow 
another to the end of the sentence, use phrasing— 
that is, say a few words at a time, according to the 
sense, and put a stress on each important word, 
with a very slight pause after it, as a guide to the 
rest of the sentence. Ав an instance of phrasing, а 
dash in the next few lines mark such a division. 

The greatest—of all temptations—to a speaker— 
is to drop his voice—at the end of the sentence. All 
listeners—know what it is—to lose. the finish—of a 
touching story—or an earnest appeal—because it is 
almost whispered. 

It has been truly said that a bad speech clearly 
delivered is more effective, and more readily listened 
to without shuffling of feet, or cries of ‘‘Sit down,"' 
than a great oration indistinctly mumbled. It is 
easy enough without a strong voice, or shouting, to 
be clear and audible to a large assembly, or in a 
large building. 

When saying prayers in church, some of the 
clergy, instead of being natural, seem to think that 
reverence demands that these should be said, with- 
out any words being emphasised, in a voice that can 
hardly be heard with difficulty, while others gabble. 
The congregation should be able to hear the words 
easily, especially if the prayer is not well known, or 
they are expected to join in it. If we had to read a 
Petition to the King, surely we should try to make 
it as emphatic as possible, and why may we not do 
the same when addressing the King of Kings? 

Sir Nevile Macready, the son of the great actor, 
says, ''I do not know how elocution 15 taught to-day, 
although 1 do know that it is the exception, and not 
the rule, to hear speakers clearly, either in the 
pulpit or on the stage." He adds that his father 
taught him to read, and always to pronounce the d 
of “апа.” И is necessary to sound carefully, or to 
hang on to, the last letter of a word, even to give 
it a kind of click, as a teacher of elocution told his 
pupils, and then we shall not have people saying 


"Shelter rus” for ‘‘Shelter us." То end a sentence 
without finishing the last letter is very common, and 
is especially observable in hymns and the chanting 
of the Psalms. An Oxford don has been heard to talk 
of ''five poun,” and Nuttall in his dictionary would 
encourage people to clip their words by pronouncing 
"deteriorate" as  ''deterorate,"  ''extraordinary" 
as ''extrordinary,"' *'kiln"' as “КП”! and во on. Тһе 
fact is, people in general will not take the trouble 
to finish their words, or give to the vowels their 
proper sound, so they will talk of ''Gaud'' for 
“Соа,” “сһагшу” for *''charity," ‘‘Jerusalum”’ 
for ‘‘Jerusalem,’’ and ''jest now" for ''just now." 

Then as to Bible lessons. Sometimes they аге 
read in a sad tone, as though it is more reverent, or 
in a rapid or mechanical way, because the reader 
does not care about them. To read the Bible effec- 
tively needs a certain amount of study, both as to 
the matter and manner. Опе of the best readers 
was an old Colonel in a country village in Berk- 
shire, who carefully read the Lessons over before- 
hand, and his reading, without being theatrical, was 
really dramatic; it was clearly because he was 
interested in them, and read each one as a message 
of God to his hearers. Many of the chapters, 
especially historical ones, whether in the Old Testa- 
ment or in the New, require a good deal of variation 
instead of being read in a monotonous or sing-song 
tone and, as children do, without regard to the 
subject matter. Frequently in the same chapter or 
story some part must be read faster or slower than 
the rest, and in a varied tone. 

А change of voice should mark a fresh speaker, 
and before beginning a new paragraph a little pause 
is advisable, especially if it deals with a somewhat 
different subject. Sometimes it is well to consider 
how you would say a sentence in ordinary conversa- 
tion, which will be a guide as to whether a pronoun 
should be emphasised or not. The reader must 
thoroughly enter into the subject, and if it is an 
exhortation or an epistle, he should read it as if he 
was making his personal appeal or statement, and 
read a narrative, as of Elijah on Mount Carmel for 
instance, so as to make his hearers realise the scene. 
One reader made himself so completely in sympathy 
with his subject that when he read the pathetic story 
of Joseph making himself known to his brethren, he 
had hard work to restrain his tears. 

By making use of such hints as the foregoing, it 
15 quite possible to make all but the hopelessly deaf 
hear without a trumpet, but the voice must be 
pitched to suit the hearer, and not too loud, for 
shouting is useless. With the proper reading of the 
Lessons, even strangers will quite voluntarily com- 
mend it, and say it is a pleasure to hear them. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN SWEDEN. 


The schools of Sweden аге in process of 
reorganisation, and No. 81 of the Board's ''Pam- 
phlets' (''Recent Educational Developments in 
Sweden") tells in great detail what has happened, 
why it happened, and what will happen in the next 
four or five years. Some very ingeniously planned 
diagrams give first-class aid in the comprehending 
of the story. The main effect of the reforms, which 
when completed will not increase the annual liability 
of the State by more than £40,000, is to ''connect 
ир”! the primary school system with the secondary ; 
to unify the two so that the former shall be “а 
foundation upon which is erected a system of 
secondary schools providing a liberal education for 
boys and girls (emphasising ‘and’) under equal con- 
ditions whatever their future occupations in life 
might be.’’ This unification was the essence of the 
recommendations of the Royal School Commission of 
1928. It was adopted by the Riksdag in 1927, though 
in somewhat modified form, and gives the reforms 
resulting from it their distinctive character. These 
reforms in brief mean an expansion of the 
secondary school system, giving girls equal oppor- 
tunities with boys, on “а single educational ladder.” 

Up to a few years ago the secondary and the 
primary systems had for long been ''independent 
and self-contained worlds revolving in their own 
orbits and exercising no perceptible influence upon 
one another." True, since 1842 the folkskola 
has passed on a number of scholars of nine or ten 
years of age to the State secondary school. But 
that meant that for three or four years children of 
the same age were being educated at the cost of 
the State in different kinds of schools by teachers 
with different qualifications, and public opinion took 
the view that that was an irrational and uneconomi- 
cal method. Тһе demand for reform arose. Тһе 
primary school, it was considered, should be the 
«common foundation for all; that the two systems 
should be unified; that more school places should be 
provided. But the creation by the loeal authorities 
f the Municipal intermediate school and their rapid 
increase in numbers did not satisfy the reformers. 
“Гһеге was as yet no link between them and the 
State secondary school, In the meantime the Riks- 
dag was giving attention to education for industry, 
and a measure was passed in 1918 for setting up a 
new system of ''Practical Schools for the Ado- 
lescent," as a superstructure on the primary school. 
This paved the way for a Royal School Commission 
And the reforms of 1927 referred to above, involving 
an expansion of the secondary school system. 

The working out of these reforms is given in great 


detail in Chapter II. There were in 1927 three main 
types of secondary school: the State school, 
"higher" and ''lower'" (modern), the Municipal 
intermediate school, and the private school. The 
greater number of these last were State- and rate- 
aided, but their number is not likely to increase. 
None of them is to be taken over by the State, and 
it is anticipated that possibly thirteen of them will 
disappear and others lose their ‘‘gymnasium’’ or 
upper part. Їп 1927 there were thirty-eight higher, 
thirty-nine modern State schools—called also ''inde- 
pendent"' to distinguish them from the lower depart- 
ment (Realskola) of the higher type which is com- 
bined with an upper department—ninety Municipal, 
and 100 private secondary schools. Ву 1935 the 
number of State schools will have increased from 
seventy-seven to 135. The Municipal schools 
numbered ninety-two іп 1927; of these fifty-four will 
become State secondary schools (included in the 135) 
for boys and girls. The remainder will continue as 
before, others being added if circumstances warrant. 

How will unification work? Compulsory attend- 
ance at a primary school was, and is now, for six 
years (ages seven to thirteen). Transfer to a State 
secondary school took place between 9} and 104. 
The pupil then entered the ''first class,” though it 
was possible to go direct to the second, third, and 
even the fourth class. Now, however, the Riksdag 
has definitely unified the primary and secondary 
systems in such a way that the full six years primary 
school course is the stock upon which the secondary 
school course is normally grafted—the primary 
school is the bottenskola from which the scholars 
step to the secondary school at the age of thirteen : 
the Realskola is linked up with the sixth primary 
class. А sub-committee, however, considered the 
needs of every locality containing a secondary school, 
with the result that the Riksdag adopted a parallel 
mode of transfer for a number of towns, whereby 
their secondary school might be linked up with the 
fourth primary class. 

Adequately to summarise even this valuable little 
booklet would require two or three pages of the 
OvuTLooK. There are many pages іп it devoted to 
the functions and curriculum of the various types of 
school, to school routine, to entrance and leaving 
examinations—a multitude of matters of interest to 
students of comparative education; and though 
Sweden, doubtless, has learnt a few things from 
English schools, we in this country might study 
Swedish methods with advantage. Іп the matter of 
examinations, for example. These seem to be con- 
ducted with a degree of thoroughness which must 
make them rather terrifying ordeals for the 
examinee, but the account of them in the text and 
in the Appendix pages makes interesting reading. 
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SOME CURIOUS SCHOOL CUSTOMS. 
Bv В. ELTON І.лікс, L.C.P. 


The schoolmaster is rightly jealous of his 
individual liberty of action as a citizen, and any- 
thing in the nature of a curtailment of this action 
is usually vigorously opposed. But at one time it 


was the custom to forbid schoolmasters to smoke. 
For instance, in the rules of the school at Chig well, 
founded in 1629, it was declared that ''the master 
must be a man of sound religion, neither Papist nor 
Puritan, of a grave behaviour, and sober and honest 
conversation, no tippler or haunter of ale-houses, 
and no puffer of tobacco.” 

Lives there a pedagogue to-day who would submit 
to this infliction? 

At one time, in Scotland, it used to be the custom 
on Candlemas Day for the children attending school 
to make small presents of money to their teachers. 
The master used to sit at his desk, and we can well 
imagine, for the nonce, forgetting his authoritative 
look, and assuming one of bland civility as each 
child came forward with his offering. Apparently 
sixpence and a shilling were the most common sums 
given, according to the abilities of the parents. 
Half-crowns and crowns were more rare it appears. 
The boy and the girl who gave the largest sums 
were styled respectively the King and the Queen. 
After receiving such offerings the master declared 
a holiday for the remainder of the day, whereupon 
the children made a procession in the streets and 
carried the King and Queen in state. 

In some schools it was customary for the teacher, 
after receiving the offerings, to make a bowl of 
punch, and regale each scholar with a glass to drink 
the King and Queen's health. Each scholar also 
received a biscuit. The latter part of the day was 
usually devoted to the Candlemas bleeze or blaze, 
which was nothing more nor less than a bonfire. 

In Hutchinson's ''History of Cumberland’’ there 
is given details of а curious Shrovetide custom in 
vogue at one time in that county. 

At Bromfield, the scholars of the free school of 
that parish assumed a right, from old use or wont, 
of barring out the master and keeping him out for 
three whole days. During this period of expulsion 
the doors were strongly barricaded within. The 
boys defended their school something like a besieged 
city, and were armed with guns made of the hollow 
twigs of the elder or bore tree. 

In the meantime it was the master’s duty to try 
to gain admittance by any stratagem he might like 
to use and so regain his lost authority. Apparently 
he seldom succeeded in this, for should he do so it 
was customary to impose heavy tasks on the pupils. 

Having then kept out the master for three days 
it was usual for the boys to capitulate on terms, the 


terms being that they should be allowed to indig 
in the Shrovetide sports. 

There was another Shrovetide custom indulge: 
at the old-time grammar schools, namely, that « 
throwing at cocks. This was а most thun 
sport, and consisted of tethering a cock to a st: 
by a short piece of cord, and then throwing pict 
of wood resembling broomsticks at it. lt арра" 
that the master received on this occasion а sm 
tax from each of the boys participating in the spor. 
Furthermore, it was his perquisite to commanit 
all runaway cocks. 

So late as the year 17090, the minister of Appe 
cross, in Ross-shire, in the account of his pars 
states that the schoolmaster's income consisted 9 
two hundred merks, with 15. 6d. and 25. 6d. K 
quarter from each scholar, and the cock fight duc 
which are equal to one quarter's payment for #2 
scholar. 

A certain Mr. Graham bequeathed a silver bell i: 
school at Wreay in 1661, to be fought for annus: 
by two boys who were chosen as captains. Th 
boys and their followers repaired to the villag? 
green and there produced their cocks. After the 
fight was won the victorious owner was allowed 9 
wear the bell on his cap until the next fight — 

At Tunbridge and at Lewisham it was forme"! 
ordained ‘‘that the best scholars and the best wrt 
should wear some pretty garland on their ne 
with silver pens well fastened thereunto, and 0 
walk to church and back again for at least a moni 

Apparently this was done so that the pupils ms" 
receive thereby the seeds of ambition. к 

The founder of the Grammar School at Stock gn" 
willed that “а cunning priest, with all his scholars 
should, on Wednesday and Friday of each ee 
come to the church to the grave where the _ 
of his father and mother lay buried, and there = 
the psalm of De Profundis, after the Salisbury ^ 
and pray especially for his soul, and for the a 
of his father and mother, and for all Chri 
souls. '' 


Sir Percy E. Watkins, LL.D. 

At a recent Congregation of the Un 
Wales, held at Swansea, the degree "Perc Е. 
honoris causa was conferred upon м! he Wels 
Watkins, the permanent Secretary of «for Dis 
Department of the Board of Educatiot yon i 
valuable services to the cause of edu’ 
Wales.” 
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THE UNEMPLOYED ADOLESCENT 


The following is simply an account of the career 
© a type of the ordinarily harmlessly romantic- 
minded errand-boy led astray by the ''blood." Two 
hundred years ago, however, conditions were such 
that he had the chance to translate fanciful pretence 
into an experiment in earnest, and it will be seen 
how grave were the consequences that gradually 
followed а sufficiently burlesque and ridiculous 
beginning. 

Those who take an interest in diving into old 
books cannot fail to be stricken by the monotony of 
‘common sentiment. In the old books, published in 
the seventeen-thirties and written almost aggres- 
sively from the point of view of contemporary 
respectability and smugness, one comes upon the 
well-worn ‘‘What are our young people coming to?” 
strain, which has been sounded from the earliest 
times to the latest letters to the press and pro- 
nouncements from the bench. Іп the present in- 
stance it states itself impressively as follows :— 

“А топрѕ the many flagrant vices of the present 
аре there is none more rcmarkable than the strange 
property we see in young people to commit the most 
notorious crimes, provided they may thereby 
furnish themselves with money to support their 
lavish extravagances in vices which in former times 
were scarcely heard of by lads of their ages."' 

It then goes on to relate the story of three bad 
boys who, as we should say to-day, took to idling 
about the streets between the time of their leaving 
school and getting work—the period that causes 
such anxiety now, though nowadays such tales at 
their worst seldom end fatally. Otherwise, it might 
almost be a casualty of the present day. The re- 
semblance of circumstances is remarkable when the 
great lapse of time is considered. 

The first lad, James О’Вгуап, was born іп Dublin, 
and brought over to England when very young. He 
had a good education for his station, but when the 
time came to leave school and go to work he ''grew 
out of humour with it and addicted himself wholly 
to strolling about the streets with such wicked lads 
as himself." Не had, doubtless, the adventurous 
boy's love of excitement, and work was too dull to 
be settled down to yet awhile and not of a kind to 
occupy his natural instincts. But such things were 
not considered then, as they often are not now, and 
the idle life taken up in default of congenial and 
self-realising work ruined him. 

**Women, forsooth, drew this spark away from 
the paths of virtue and goodness at about sixteen 
years old." Не gradually came to frequent houses 
where һе met ‘‘an abundance of loose young men 
and women,'' amongst them two other boys, Morris 
and Johnson, both sons of honest and respectable 
parents. Morris's father was an unfortunate trades- 
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man who had gone bankrupt through ''the common 
calamities of life,” frequent and unavoidable to the 
lower middle-class in those days, and died broken- 
hearted. Johnson had run off with his parents’ 
servant-maid—''the ready road to inevitable ruin.” 

They formed a gang which took to ''holding up” 
and robbing people in the streets. They enjoyed 
themselves like younger boys playing at ''pirates,"' 
as is apparent in a description of their proceedings. 
"As soon as they stopped anybody they clapped 
a pistol under his nose and bid him smell at it, while 
one of their companions, with a thousand execra- 
tions, threatened to blow his brains out !'' И really 
sounds like Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer 
enjoying themselves, especially in the choice of 
phraseology ! 

“Іс may, indeed, seem surprising that lads of their 
age should be able to intimidate passengers, but 
when it is considered that, having less precaution 
than older rogues, they were more ready at firing 
their pistols, &c., this wonder will wear ой,” adds 
the account. 

“Мг. O’Bryan was the hero of this troop of infant 
robbers,’’ and, by the way, it is perhaps less Huckle- 
berry Finn than Simon Tappertit that James ought 
to be compared with. ''He valued himself much on 
never meddling with small matters or committing 
any meaner crime than that of the highway,’’ and 
"having a mistress coming out of the country he 
would needs have his companions take each of them 
a doxy and go with him as far as Windsor to 
receive her." The appearance of this strange troop 
naturally attracted attention; they were arrested, 
and two of them supplied evidence against the 
others. To-day the silly boys would be recommended 
for suitable treatment; in 1730 they were all con- 
demned to death. 

James O'Bryan left a pathetic letter to his parents 
—rambling, incoherent, scared, the product of an 
unformed, childish mind, in which phrases of con- 
ventional piety, wandering in the distraction pro- 
duced by overwhelming fright, are mingled with 
equally conventional phrases, common form in the 
letters of half-educated writers down to the present 
day. 

“I hope you are all well, as I am at present, 1 
thank God. So no more at present.—From vour 
unhappy and undutiful son, James O'Bnyax."? 
—he ends a message, whose commonplace contents 
give in their arrangement evidence of the most 
appalling misery and distraction. But it was written 
with the bewilderment of a child rather than with 
the consciousness of a man, though, ''having con- 
tinued some time in his career," he and Johnson 
were about twentv at the time of their execution; 
Hugh Morris was seventeen. 
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MONARCHS IN RHYME. 


The following lines were sent to “Тһе Sunday Times'' by a correspondent aged 84, who received 


them from a grandmother. 
rhymes on Victoria, Edward VII, and George V. 

First William the Conqueror's date we fix in the 
year 1066. 

And William the 2nd began his reign in 1087 'tis 
plain. 

Henry the 1st was a learned man who in the year 
1100 began. 

And Stephen of Blois for the crown did strive 
against Maud їп 1135. 


Second Henry was Ireland’s conqueror in the year 
1154, and Richard the ist, the Crusader so fine, іп 
1189. 

John surnamed Lackland, weak and supine, in 1199. 

Henry the 3rd seaman’s compass first seen, in the 
year 1216. 

Edward the ist, who the Welsh did subdue, came 
їп 1272. 

Edward the 2nd, to favourites given, came in 1307. 
Edward the 3rd, 
1327 Came. 
Richard the 2nd, who from his throne was driven, 

came in 1377. 

Fourth Henry, the first of Lancastrian Line, came 
ІП 1399. 

Henry the 5th conquered France I ween and came 
in 1413. 

Henry the 6th, crowned over the sca, came in 1423. 

Fourth Ned, їп whose reign our printing began, 
came in 1461. 

Edward the sth ended pitifully, and Richard the зга 
for cruelty, both came in 1483. 

Henry the 7th, whose learning did thrive, came in 
1485. 

Fat Henry the 8th was reforming time, he came in 
1 509. 

Edward the 6th, the first Prayer Book was given, 
came in 1547. 

And Mary, a bigoted Romanist she, in 1553. 

Elizabeth then as a Queen was great, came in 1558. 

James the 1st a good work did do, came in 1602. 

Charles the 1st, who lost his crown and life, came 
in 1625. 

The Commonwealth under Cromwell we find in 1649. 

Charles the 2nd, so gay and frisky, came in 1660. 

James the 2nd, who escaped alive, came in 1685. 


William and Mary, he of Nassau Line, came in 


1689. 


whose son gained such fame, іп. 


Our readers may find it interesting to bring them up to date with appropriate 


Anne who for Union was famed we view in the year 
1702. 

George the 156 who came to port in the year 1714. 

George the 2nd, whose battles did thrive, came in 
1725. 

George the 3rd, who was his good grandson, in 
1760 began. 

George the 4th, with well-wishers plenty, came in 
1820. 

William the 4th, both good natured and kind, in 
1830 we find. 


The Artist in Words. 

"However free an artist's imagination may be, 
his craft must be disciplined with a discipline that is 
itself beloved. Ап artist must have joy in the diffi- 
culties of his medium; if not, he avoids them and 
misses the opportunities which they imply. If he be 
a writer, it is not enough that he thinks wisely and, 
as careless men will have it, “бау what he thinks." 
To write is not merely to inform the mind or flatter 
the senses; it is, by the art of words, so to entice 
or subdue the soul that it may enter, through 
illusion at once intellectual and sensuous, into а 
truth (or, indeed, а lie) beyond statement. Each 
word and phrase, their chiming and clashing, their 
ebb and flow; the grave peacefulness, the laughter, 
the song, all the rhythms of language—these are 
the instruments of enticement or subjugation. A 
writer must use them with joy, not as paid servants 
to be driven hither and thither by his careless will, 
but as precious ambassadors, for though Һе 
command them, they interpret him beyond his 
commission, saying now less than he hoped, now 
more than he dreamed of.''—From *''Portrait in a 
Mirror." Charles Morgan. (Published by Macmil- 
lan. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Passports and the R.S.T. 

Sir,—I hope my confession will not bring me апу 
retrospective punishment, but when a month or two 
ayo I was asked by a young Bengali, who wished 
to visit Germany, to verify his passport declaration, 
I gladly complied. I forget now under what 
category of competent persons I claimed to be 
empowered to sign it, but I think I took the view 
that a member of the teachers! profession and a 
member of a Royal Society, who knew the man, was 
surely as competent as a mayor, magistrate, 
medical man, or minister, who didn't. И is com- 
forting to learn, therefore, that the Chief Passport 
Officer of the Foreign Office is of the same opinion. 
—] am, &c., P. А. Woop. 
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THE NEW SCHOOLS. 


By THEODORE J. FAITHFULL, Principal of Priory Gate School. 


Sitting in a field near a Nottinghamshire coal 
mine, I have just been besieged with questions by 
some of those who will, no doubt, form the popula- 
tion of one of the new schools, which will form 
group centres for all those children from eleven to 


fifteen who are not precocious enough to gain 
scholarships into the existing secondary schools. 
Contrary to the general idea, I believe these children 
to be, on the whole, the better material, and, if the 
new schools can give them the right environment, 1 
think it not impossible that many of them will out- 
distance their scholarship brothers and sisters in 
ultimate mental development. 

At present I am camping with a score of children 
from two pioneer schools, one English and one 
German. We are a merry party; we sing, we dance, 
we romp and we play, but we аге not on holiday; 
and my reply to all who inquire: “Аге you enjoying 
your holiday?'' is just this: ‘‘We are not on holi- 
day, we аге at school." We һауе tramped through 
the flat farming lands of Lincolnshire, stopping to 
note the architecture of the churches and houses on 
the way, and, after two delightful days in Sherwood 
Forest, we are now camped ready for a journey 
underground and a thorough insight into the work 
of coal mining; no blackboard lecture this, but a 
real journey down a real pit. Іп the weeks that 
follow we shall visit many factories and see how raw 
material—sand, clay, ore, silk, and wool—becomes 
the china, glass, ironware, stockings, &c., of every- 
day use. Five weeks without a roof over our heads. 
Those who talk of the expense of new buildings 
for the new schools should pause first to see if they 
have any ideas on which to base their judgments 
of what is required. From what I have already 
said, you will perhaps be ready for the suggestion 
that from early in May until September no per- 
manent roof is required. ‘‘Where will you put the 
London children?’’ you say. Spend next week-end 
motoring and tramping through the agriculturally 
valueless acres beyond Guildford, and you will not 
need to ask. 

For the Eastern counties, Thetford and Brandon 
Heath would supply many thousands of acres. In 
fact, I doubt if any heavily populated centre in 
England is not within fairly easy reach of land at 
present populated for the most part with rabbits, 
which would, by the way, offer opportunity for the 
exercise of skill in trapping by the young hunters of 
the school. Some rough timbers, felt, and a supply 
of tent material, and any new school group, staffed 


with the right type of men and women, could fit up 
its summer camp, to be dismantled and stacked 
away in the autumn ready for the creative efforts of 
the following year. 

In the winter months a school centre near the 
home of the children is probably a necessity, but a 
disused chapel or factory or a de-licensed public- 
house would supply the necessary roofing. No desks 
are required, but accommodation must be found for 
a library, a kitchener, some scientific apparatus, 
craft material, and a three-valve set. Decoration 
must be left to the occupants. If everything is done 
for them, the staff may have to turn to bookwork 
of the ordinary secondary school type, and all ideas 
on those lines must be strictly taboo. If existing 
school buildings are to be taken over, I would sug- 
gest a ceremonial removing of desks. The wood can 
be used for table tops or roughly constructed forms 
and chairs, and even the most hard put to it rate- 
payer cannot grouse at the cost of a few trestles. 

So much for the new schools: new ideals are of 
equal importance. England, the Empire, and the 
world need men and women self-adjusted to their 
parts in life as men and women, put on a road of 
self-teaching, which they will travel of their own 
free will after school-days are left behind. If the 
years eleven to fifteen are used for imposed 
discipline you cannot get such men and women, you 
get either willing slaves or dangerous rebels. The 
new schools must stand for freedom for the child to 
be himself, with the realisation that only so can he 
reach the stage of willing co-operation. 

For staff we want the young married men and 
women, to whom it wil not seem too great a 
sacrifice to leave their homes locked up for weeks at 
a time and get into the open—men and women young 
enough to remember their scouting or guiding days, 
and with intelligence enough to build the school lives 
of their children on such a foundation. Теп years' 
service in the new schools might well be the sine диа 
non for the head masterships in all the primary 
schools and most of the posts in the secondary 
schools. 

For seven years I have been a member of the 
Order of Woodcraft Chivalry, and I feel that the 
ideas embodied in their publications supply much of 
the guidance that is required by the educational 
authorities and staffs of the new schools. 

All my life I have heard the type of boy and girl 
as turned out by the ordinary school abused by the 
employing class. Here, then, is John Bull's chance 
to do something better. 
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INDIVIDUAL WORK IN THE SPECIAL SCHOOL. 


Ву SapiE B. Harris. 


VI. Discipline. 


In a one-teacher Special School, where twenty- 
four mentally defective boys and girls of all ages 
are herded together in one classroom, the question 
of discipline is a difficult one. In a little community 


of this kind each child can be of a type entirely 
different from his neighbour. As he is often un- 
social, quarrelsome, tale-bearing, unforgiving, ready 
to pick a quarrel with anyone, or to fall into a 
violent temper over nothing, the teacher's business 
is to keep a balance of peace and goodwill. 

At the end of his school life the child must be able 
to make a living or else become a burden on the 
State. It is laid upon the school, then, to help each 
individual to develop a personality able to (1) con- 
duct his life with ordinary prudence, and (2) com- 
pete with his normal fellows for a living. 

How is this to be done? First, it must be borne 
in mind that the school cannot be run without re- 
course to corporal punishment if it is necessary. 
With some types of defective children this is never 
needed, and with others it 1$ harmful, as it cancs 
one devil out and ten in! But in some cases, раг- 
ticularly with senior boys, the idea of the cane is 
often the only deterrent from bad behaviour. These 
children are unreasonable beings, and in some cases 
no other type of punishment has any effect. 

From the above it must not be thought that a 
strict discipline should be maintained by the use of 
the cane. This is very far from the case, as children 
need from the very beginning to learn to discipline 
themselves, otherwise, when they leave school, they 
will have developed no real standard of right and 
wrong, or any real power of self-control. 

Self-discipline can be developed by allowing the 
child to be as Нее as possible. Where he has 
freedom of choice, he is developing initiative and 
learning to adapt himself to his fellow creatures. At 
the same time, it is most important for him to learn 
obedfence, since obedience to person must precede 
obedience to principle. He must realise that a few 
definite rules are made for the good of the whole 
school and must be kept. He has then taken a step 
towards realising his obligations to keep the laws 
of the land. 

With regard to his work, freedom of choice can 
also be allowed. Тһе child knows that during the 
morning he must prepare his reading and do either 
arithmetic or composition. When he begins to waste 
time the teacher can set him to work. He applies 
himself, knowing that later he will again be allowed 
to choose for himself. 

A great deal has been said about the demoralising 


effect of prizes and rewards. In the Special School 
this effect is nil. Reward is a great incentive 10 
work, and so is often the basis of forming diligent 
habits. Moreover, in the case of the Special Schocl, 
each child should be trying to rival himself. If bs 
work is better this year than it was last, then he э: 
get a prize at the end of the year, providing that h: 
behaviour has also improved. This system of award- 
ing prizes is adopted in the school under considera- 
tion with useful results. Ав a rule about 5o ре 
cent. of the children obtain a little prize at the егі 
of the year. 

Discipline in the school can largely make itself. 
Being allowed freedom, the child moves about the 
room, getting his materials and putting them ахау 
as quietly as possible. His talking to other children 
must be about work only and must be done quiet) 
and only when necessary. 

He must be clean and tidy in his person, and about 
his exercise books and locker. А child who smear: 
ink over his books can write in pencil for а while. 
A child who is dirty and untidy can be sent to wash 
and then sit alone for а day away from the other 
children. 

He must be polite, must open doors for visitors, 
or apologise when necessary. It is important for 
children to learn to be polite to one another, and i 
this the teacher can set the example. The child 
soon copies the example and does not need to be 
reminded to say “Ехсиве те.” 

The child is also disciplined by sharing іп the 
responsibilities of the classroom. 

He can ring the hand-bell for the children to come 
into school, unlock cupboards and drawers, water 
plants, clean the blackboard, give out hymn-books, 
open windows, read the thermometer, dust the piano, 
supervise the cloakroom, and often help a younger 
child in his work. With these little duties spread 
among different children it is easy to see that 
discipline largely maintains itself for these two 
reasons :— 

(1) The child has a sense of importance in being 
a monitor and lives up to it. 

(2) He knows that bad behaviour would mean 
that someone else would get his little ‘‘job,’’ so he 
refrains ! 

As an example of this, Tommy, age fourteen, with 
a mental age of five, unlocks the cupboards and 
drawers every morning and afternoon. But he is à 
very lethargic boy and was continually late. So he 
was told that he must give up being monitor un- 
less he could come early. Не is now the first to 
arrive at school! 
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ТНЕ МЕМТ. 
Ву М. L. BROOKE. 

In Old English, the newt was called an evete or 
ewte, names which became modified to eft and newt. 

Allied to the frog in its method of reproduction, 
aquatic habits, skin, and shape of the head, the 
newt so resembles the lizard as to have been called 
the water or marsh lizard, though it is slower in 
movement than its lively little namesake. Although 
often thought to be poisonous, it has no poison nor 
any power to hurt a creature larger than a worm or 
insect, and is quite peaceable in its habits. 

The warty, crested, or great water newt (Molge 
cristata), the largest British newt, measures less 
than six inches. И is more certainly distinguished 
by the excrescences on its skin than by the crest, 
which is shown in spring by the males of all species 
for the breeding season, when even the females show 
a slight vertebral ridge. Тһе usual colour of the 
warty newt is black or very dark brown above, and 
orange beneath spotted with black; which colour- 
ing changes in breeding time to tints of fawn, ruddy 
hues, and glints of metallic blue. 

The crest of the smooth newt (Molge vulgaris) is 
continuous and frilled instead of being notched like 
that of his warty relative, while his colours are 
lighter and more variable. 


The palmated newt has a low crest, but in the 
breeding season its tail grows а peculiar little 
filament from its blunt tip, and webs appear between 
its toes. 

All newts have soft skins, renewed from time to 
time, most frequently in their earlier stages. All 
have teeth in their jaws and on the palate (vomerine 
teeth). Their tails are flattened sideways, their 
fore limbs have four digits and their hind ones five; 
also they have two eyelids above a protective mem- 
brane for use in sunlight. 

Their eggs are laid singly among water weeds, 
and the tadpoles have at first suckers to attach to the 
leaves. Prominent gills are used at first for respira- 
tion, but are absorbed as the lungs are developed, 
when the newt breathes by lungs and skin, the use 
of the latter for the aeration of the blood necessi- 
tating an ample supply of water. From earliest life 
they are hungry creatures, ready to eat any living 
thing small enough for the purpose, whether it be a 
worm, an insect, or a brother. They take three 
years to reach their full growth. 

In extremes of heat and cold they аге арі 
to become dormant, congregating together and 
arranged in heaps. 
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IN LIGHTER VEIN. 
Jack and Jill. 


Scandunt in montem 
Usque ad fontem 
Titus et Tita aquatum : 
Decidit Titus 
Caput detritus, 
Nec Titae est diu moratum. 


Baa, Baa, Black Sheep. 

Bala-la niger ! 
Lanigerne es? 

Sic, vir; non, vir: 
Sunt mi sacci tres. 

Principem patrono, 
Alterum ancillae, 

Tertium repono 
Pusioni villae. 

C. W. BRODRIBB. 


An Advertisement. 


“Have you seen the mountains of strawberries and 
beaches that go to the making of the sundaes and 
iced drinks at Fortnum and Mason's Soda Fountain? 


"Let us have tea in Fortnum and Mason’s 
exquisite new tea rooms, where the cakes melt in 
the mouth and the iced sundaes surpass all previous 
imaginings.” 


Vidisti montes cerasorum et Persica mala 
ex quibus egilidus suculus exprimitur? 

fons fluit hic litri, glaciem super addere gaudent : 
pocla facit Fortnus, dulcia pocla Maso. 

quin etiam nuper praeclare ornata taberna est, 
exquisita, novis aedificata modis. 

fusa liquefiunt bellaria in ore saliva : 
pocola cum glacie spe meliora bibis. 

eia age—quos nobis hoc nectar Apollinis haustus, 
indica quos gustus coctilis herba dabit ! 

W. Н. D. Rowse. 


Brontosaurus. 
You will observe by these remains 
This creature had two sets of brains; 
One in his head (the usual place), 
The other at his spinal base. 
Thus could he reason a priori 
As well as a posteriori. 


No problem puzzled him one whit; 

He made both head and tail of it. 

If something slipped his forward mind 
"Twas rescued by the one behind, 

And if in error he was caught 

He had a saving afterthought. 
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EDUCATIONAL UGLINESS. 
Bv D. M. ASLING. 


On the Continent, as, for example, in various 
towns of Germany and Czechoslovakia, some of the 
best developments in modern architecture апа 
interior decoration are to be seen in the schools. 

In England, school buildings, equipment, and 
decoration have, for the last twenty years or so, 
lacked the marks of progress seen in those of the 
bank and the public-house. 

This is not due solely to the need of economy. 
Certainly banks and public-houses, being capitalist 
institutions, can be built of hand-made bricks and 
weathered oak. Schools, having to be paid for out 
of rate-payers' and tax-payers' money, must be 
raised with machine-made bricks and yellow deal 
timber, discreetly hidden with paint. 

But much of the equipment of our schools has not 
been economy, but expensive ugliness due to:— 

1. Busy education committees, whose members 
have not been interested in the details of the 
building they were providing, or in the art of 
decoration at all, and who saved time by order- 
ing wholesale from one firm everything they wanted 
for every school in their area. Тһегсіоге they have 
purchased for their schools hundreds of yellow 
varnished cupboards, desks, and tables, and many 
bucketfuls of ''Nile Green'' distemper, or else a 
wash of that favourite colour I would describe as 
"educational pink." Мо member of an education 
committee would dream of having either of these 
shades on the walls of his own house; but for the 
last thirty years they have been seen blighting the 
interiors of schools, museums, hospitals, police 
courts, and other places of public resort. 

2. Commercial firms, who continue to produce to 
excess ugly school furniture. Furnishing for school 
purposes has not been influenced by that ‘‘uplift’’ 
which we observe in the art when applied to house- 
hold purposes ! 

There has been much progress recently in the 
direction of what is practical and useful. Hopper 
casements for ventilation, rounded corners to 
ostracise dust, plain glass windows instead of 
frosted lower panes, testify to the zeal of local 
education authorities for what is hygienic. Huge 
gas cookers, ''hot plates," and gas steamers аге 
imported to take the place of the homely kitchen 
range, for the mass production of school dinners, 
sometimes to the terror of those who have to use 
them. 

But unless we are firm with local education 
authorities we shall still see miles of ‘‘Nile Green” 
or salmon-pink wall, varied by that dubious shade 
known as ''egg-shell," which turns sooner or later 
to what you see on the underside of a sole. 


Notice boards by educational ''suppliers'' continue 
to be supplied made with highly varnished yellow 
wood frames surrounding the inevitable green baize. 
Any lettering upon them is generally extremely bad. 

What we have to do is to impress upon authont; 
that simple and beautiful decoration and equipmen: 
need not cost the country more than what 15 ugly 
and commonplace. Only some thought and troubie 
is needed. 

In two schools of the Midlands, where there has 
been recently some rebuilding and decoration, much 
care has been expended to avoid the repeating oí 
bad tradition. 

іп one of these the wooden wainscoting of the 
corridors, in place of the chocolate-brown dearly 
loved by education committees, has received а 
finish of deep grey, rather like what the French term 
grisaille. It forms a pleasant background Юг 
flowers and pictures, and has a most restful effect. 

At the second school to which І refer an entire new 
wing is being added. Although it has to correspond 
in outward appearance with the earlier building, 
now over twenty years old, certain constructional 
improvements have been made. 

One pleasing feature is that, instead of the central 
hall becoming a thoroughfare between the two sides 
of the building, а glass-roofed gallery has been 
added for that purpose—a splendid sun-trap, with 
wide windows all the way along. 

As to interior colouring, the main scheme Юг 
corridors and classrooms is a dull ''autumn leaf” 
brown (not ‘‘chocolate’’) for the lower half of the 
walls, and a warm cream colour above, the two 
being separated by a deep bank of black. 

Certain rooms have individual colour schemes. 
The library has walls of warm brown, instead of 
cream, to give a more intimate and studious 
atmosphere, the woodwork being bog oak in shade. 
This harmonises well with the dull pink brick of the 
fireplace. 

The studio has walls of brownish-grey with a very 
flat surface, an ideal background for colour work. 

The new notice boards for this and other rooms 
are framed in black and covered with a beige felt, 
which will not show dust. 

The staff common room has sunshiny yellow 
walls and woodwork. 

The local education authority has generously pro- 
vided the children of this school with very happr 
surroundings. They will show their gratitude by 
a housewifely care of school furniture and equip- 
ment unknown to past generations, who carved 
their names on ugly desks, and heedlessly splashed 
ink on drab and dreary walls. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


Tricking the Rector. 

The telephone is a wonderful aid to the trickster, 
but he was a bright genius who used it to procure 
. advance information of an examination paper for the 
Baccalauréat at the Sorbonne.  Posing as M. 
Cheappe, Prefect of Police, the caller rang up the 
Rector of the Sorbonne, and begged him to tell him 
at once the exact questions to be set for the next 
day's examination. He assured the Rector that the 
matter was too delicate for explanation over the 
telephone, and promised to call later in person. The 
Rector fell into the trap. The eager examinee, how- 
ever, shared his information too widely. So many 
papers displayed such brilliant results that suspicion 
was aroused, with the result that the embryo 
bacheliers were all disqualified. 


A Romanist Warning. 


The Roman Catholic leaders know their own 
minds about education. Twenty thousand of their 
supporters, meeting at Durham, passed a resolution 
demanding for Catholic schools the same Exchequer 
grants as for Council schools. Canon Mackin, of 
Jarrow, warns the drafters of a new Bill that ‘‘we 
will tolerate no interference with our present legal 
right to appoint Catholic teachers to give Catholic 
religious instruction in Catholic schools." A Bill 
which does so interfere “ме will resist and fight 
and КІП.” 


Northumberland's Sub-normal. 

The Northumberland Education Committee have 
agreed to appoint a medical specialist, attached to 
the Education Department, for the purpose of giving 
advice on the education of sub-normal children. Sir 
Francis Blake, who opposed the resolution moved 
Бу Dr. A. Messer, suggested that a conference of 
local authorities be called to examine the whole 
question. 


Mr. Flecker follows Mr. Fyfe. 

A successor to Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, who leaves 
Christ's Hospital for Canada, has been found in 
Mr. H. L. O. Flecker, Head Master of Berkhamsted 
School. Тһе appointment was made on the pro- 
posal of the Lord Mayor, seconded by Professor 
Armstrong, F.R.S., and unanimously agreed to. 


In Memory of Dr. Batt. 

A new central elementary school for Witney and 
six surrounding villages has been completed for the 
Committee of the Oxford Diocesan Church Schools 
Appeal Fund. Тһе building is erected on property 
given by his family in memory of Dr. Batt. Play- 
grounds, tennis courts, and gardens are provided, 
as well as a house for the head master. 


The Dangers of Over-education. 

How many university-trained men and women is 
it safe to have in one country? Professor Ernest 
Barker thinks that for England one in 1,150 15 
enough at the present time. Too big a percentage 
would produce, he said, two evils—congestion at 
the universities and mechanical teaching was one. 
The other, an under-employed intellectual proletariat, 
the origin of revolutionary movements, political and 
economic. 

Income from ‘‘Scholarships.” 

Countering the charge that universities were for 
the sons of rich men, Professor Barker pointed out 
that Oxford and Cambridge alone gave 250 scholar- 
ships each year. And a scholarship not only allowed 
a scholar to receive education free, but helped to 
support the home. He mentioned one London 
family which was asked to state its source of 
income. ‘‘Scholarships,’’ wrote the father. And, on 
inquiry, it was found that £500 came into the house- 
hold every year from scholarships gained by the 
sons ! 

Expenses of Transport. 

The expense of transporting children to the new 
senior schools that are going up is giving rise to 
some anxiety in the counties. Somerset’s case has 
already been the subject of a question in Parliament. 
Gloucestershire, too, wants an increased grant. 
Here is an example. The conveyance of children to 
Abenhall Senior School will cost the local authority 
4352 a year. One fifth of that sum only is pro- 
vided by the Exchequer. In another case £150 is 
being saved in salaries by reorganisation, £60 of it 
benefiting the authority. But conveyance will en- 
tail £130 a year, and £104 of that is to be produced 
from rates. Тһе Treasury, therefore, 15 in pocket 
£64, and the county loses £44. At present the 
Board is not very sympathetic towards the plaints. 
Supervision of Private Schools. 

Sir C. Rawson has asked whether the President 
of the Board will introduce legislation to increase 
the powers of local authorities for the supervision 
of small private schools which are conducted under 
conditions inimical to the welfare and health of the 
children, Their powers under Sections 147 and 155 
of the Act of 1921 are inadequate. The Minister, 
however, has declared that he is not prepared to do 
anything at the present time. 

Dr. Magrath of Queen’s. 

The death occurred on August 1 of the Rev. Dr. 
J. К. Magrath. Не was ninety-one and had been 
Provost of Queen's College, Oxford, for fifty-two 
years. He was known to “Town” as well as 
*"Gown,'' for from 1882 to 1887 he was Chairman 
of the Oxford Local Board, and later an Alderman 
of the City Council as well as a J.P. for Oxfordshire. 


LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 
Scottish Spinning Schools. 


The history of educational enterprise affords many 
examples of efforts to combine schooling with wage- 
earning. Pestalozzi thought that children might earn 
while learning, and our own system of popular 
education in its early stages was marked by efforts 
to graft schooling on to factory employment. This 
grafting went on until the abolition of the half-time 
system, and even now there are those who urge that 
children should be allowed to leave school early if 
they are assured of ''beneficial employment.” In 
this view schooling is a luxury, a form of tolerated 
idleness, to be replaced as soon as possible by the 
real business of life, the fulfilment of the original 
curse of mankind by earning one's bread bv the 
sweat of one's brow. 

The University of London Press has lately pub- 
lished а volume, remarkably well produced and 
illustrated, under the title *'Scottish Spinning 
Schools." It is written by Irene Е. M. Dean, а 
Fellow of the Royal Historical Society and a Bush 
Research Scholar. Неге, for the small sum of ss., 
may be obtained complete and well-documented 
information concerning a feature of Scottish educa- 
tion which has never before been described in the 
same detail, 

So early as 1727 the Board of Trustees for 
Manufactures were offering grants for the encour- 
agement of ''spinning schools for teaching children 
to spin lint and hemp." Тһе aim was what we 
should now call technological as distinct from 
philanthropic, since the schools were intended to 
foster the industry in Scotland. By contrast' is 
recalled Sir William Borlase's Free School at Great 
Marlow, established in 1628, where twenty-four 
poor bovs, and an equal number of poor girls, were 
to receive instruction in spinning, knitting, and lace- 
making. 

The early spinning schools in Scotland were 
intended to supplement husbandry, and during the 
visit of Charles ] to Edinburgh, in 1641, the Privy 
Council was authorised to appoint a commission to 
encourage the establishment of manufactories and 
to give concessions ''to all those who have under- 
taken or shall undertake the erecting and maintain- 
ing of the said manufactories."' 

Religious and political strife intervened to hamper 
the work, but during the half-centurv which followed 
“Тһе Forty-five’? schools were established on the 
annexed Highland estates. Here we have an 
interesting example of the use of schools of industry 
as a means of promoting civic peace, and this sec- 
tion of the book is especially valuable. 

There are three useful appendices, 


a good 


bibliography, and a complete index to add to the 
value of a book which I commend heartily to a 
teachers. 

Serm Mitis. 


REVIEWS. 
Arithmetic. 


Test Carps IN ARITHMETIC: by E. J. S. La 
Classes 5, 6, and 7. With separate ansie 
sheets. (2s. each. Macmillan.) 

Each collection is іп a cardboard Бох, and cor- 
tains two sets of twelve different cards for the hr 
and second divisions in the class. For teachers wb: 
have to work with the inevitable two or more сі 
divisions in this subject, these cards should prov 
extremely useful. The examples are very well choset 
and will provide excellent practice. 


Criticism. 
NOVELS AND NOVELISTS: by Katherine Manshele. 
(7s. 6d. Constable.) "— 

From April, 1919, to December, 1920, Rather: 
Mansfield was reviewing fiction for the Atrengum, 
and the present volume is the outcome of her wom 
during that period. In little more than eighteen 
months she read through more than one hundre 
and fifty novels, and we are not surprised when 10 
one of her reviews she says, ‘‘Very often after reat 
ing a modern novel the question suggests n 
‘Why was it written?’ ’’ Our complaint about Ша 
modern novel is, ав the cynic said of а certain la s 
past, there is too much of it, and the harass 
reviewer of fiction must be sorely tried uncer 1 
strain. Happily Katherine Mansfield’s гече" ч 
vide reading more worth while than many" 
modern novels which crowd each other out 9? ! 
bookstalls and in the libraries. | js 

There are, perhaps, not many reviewers " : 
work would warrant its collection in ths pe 
permanent form, but Katherine Mansfield ken 
certainly among that number. Нег reviews P 
together form a valuable contribution 19 ve 
criticism and give us a clear insight into the ™ 
novel which was the direct outcome of the W^ sth 

Katherine Mansfield was а sensitive alee? 
а sure, yet delicate touch, and her reviews 277 ate 
more than а cursory appraisement; 2 
creative as well as critical. The delicacy nee 
style, her happy illustrations, and her po sut 
well directed comments make the present ar 
very pleasant reading, while giving us 2 ee 
hensive view of the English novel in M wel 
The charm of Katherine Mansfield's writ!f§ am 
known, and readers will enjoy this latest | С. 
of her work. por 
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== NEW BOOKS IN MODERN LANGUAGES 
TWENTIETH CENTURY FRENCH PROSE 


Edited by FREDERICK C. КОЕ, M.A., L. és L. 2s. 6d. 
MODERN TALES FROM FRANCE 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF FRENCH HUMOUR 


Edited by FREDERICK С. КОЕ, М.А., L. és L. 2s. 64. 
L'ÉPOPÉE DE ROLAND ЕТ DE CHARLEMAGNE 
Ву W. С. Hartog, М.А. 2s. 
LONGMANS’ MODERN FRENCH PLAYS 
Edited by F. S. SHEARS, B.D., L. ès L., and E. CASATI, L. és L. 2s. Ód. each. 


Le Jeu de l'Amour et de la Mort. Ву RoMAIN ROLLAND. 
Га Fleur Merveilleuse. Pièce en Quatre Actes, en Vers. By MIGUEL ZAMACOIS. 
Knock, ou le Triomphe de la Médecine. Comédie en Trois Actes. By JULES ROMAINS. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 
By F. L. SACK and L. F. THOMPSON, LL.B. 2s. 


A GERMAN COMPOSITION 


With Grammatical Notes and Phrases and Parallel German Passages. 
Ву J. RIVERS and Dr. О. VOLLENWEIDER. 2s. 6d 


PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR 
AP 0. ба. | BY A- В. SEYMOUR, Ph.D., and А. Е. SMITHERS 


LONGMANS' SPANISH TEXTS. 


Edited by Professor W. J. ENTWISTLE and Professer E. ALLISON PEERS, M.A. 2s. 
Each with Notes and Vocabulary. 


ELEMENTARY SERIES. 


DOCE CUENTOS ESCOGIDOS DEL LIBRO DE | UN VERANO EN SANTANDER. 

LOS EJEMPLOS DEL CONDE LUCANOR Y DE Written and Edited by Nicólás González Ruiz. 

PATRONIO. With a Map. 
Compuesto por el Infante Don Juan Manuel. STORIES FROM SPANISH HISTORY. 
Retold in Modern Spanish and Edited by Written and Edited by Nicólás González Ruiz. 
Магса! Olivar, L. еп L. With a Map. 


INTERMEDIATE SERIES. 
CINCO ESCENAS MATRITENSES. AL MARGEN DE LOS CLASICOS. 


By Ramón de Mesoncro Romanos. By Azorín. Edited by Agnes W. Borland, В.А. (Lond.). 


Edited by W. J. Entwistle, M.A. б F 
CINCO ARTICULOS DE MARIAN 
LOS CUATRO VIAJES DE CRISTÓBAL COLÓN LARRA. РТР tare DE 
(Selections from Columbus' Letters апа other Primary Edited by E. Allison Peers, M.A. 
Documents.) 


Edited by Jeanie D. Entwistle and William J. Entwistle, | MARIANA: HISTORIA DE ESPANA. 


M.A. Wi | Selected Readings. 
"n Mop Edited by R. J. Conroy, M.A. 
PETRONA AND OTHER STORIES. RECUERDOS DE NINEZ Y DE MOCEDAD. 
By Fernendo de Arteaga y Pereira. By Miguel de Unamuno. 
Edited by E. Allison Peers, M.A. Selected and Edited by William Atkinson, M.A. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, LTD, 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, Е.С.4 
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Chemistry. 


A CONDENSED OUTLINE OF MODERN’ PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY: by F. H. Constable, M.A., D.Sc. 
(10s. 6d. net. Benn.) 

The scope of this book is given in the title. It is 
really a summarised account prepared for candidates 
reading for scholarship examinations or for univer- 
sity degrees. Such books appear to be beyond 
criticism, since one either accepts them as they stand 
or refuses to have anything to do with them. One 
may still wonder, however, whether it would not 
be better for the student to prepare such summaries 
for himself. 

It is strange to see that throughout the book the 
author spells Le Chatelier as Le Chatalier and 
Freundlich as Frenndlick. It is to be hoped that 
similar mistakes do not occur in any of the numerous 
formulae given. 

The price of the book is too high for one of its 
character, TGP. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS : by 
A. Sutcliffe, M.A. (4s. 6d. Murray.) 

This book is intended for students who have 
completed a course of practical chemistry up to 
First School Certificate stage and are preparing for 
the Higher Schoo! Certificate and similar examina- 
tions. 

Part I gives fifty-four inorganic preparations of 
varied character, which should prove a useful set of 
exercises. Іп some few instances more care should 
have been taken in descriptions, as, for example, 
when copper ammonia sulphate is spoken of as cu- 
prammonium sulphate. In the preparation of sodium 
hypochlorite it is not emphasised that excess of 
chlorine must not be led into the caustic soda, other- 
wise chlorate will be produced. 

Part II consists of volumetric analysis, and the 
treatment follows the usual lines. No reference is 
made to the question of percentage error in titra- 
tions. Neglect of this probably accounts for the 
recommendation to titrate 10 c.c. of solution, instead 
of 20-25 с.с. A student, even at this stage, should 
learn to work accurately, in spite of the author’s 
dictum in the preface that ‘‘the schoolboy is not 
concerned with practical work of a very accurate 
nature.” 

Part ІП deals with qualitative analysis and fol- 
lows the method of detailing the tests for all the 
various radicals before separations are carried out. 
Some teachers seem still to prefer this method, 
although it has always seemed to the reviewer that 
it is not calculated to awaken the student’s interest 
in the subject. 

Explanations are given based on the theory of 
electrolytic dissociation, but it is not very satisfactory 
when a teacher writes the dissociation equation for 
aqueous hydrogen sulphide as H,S > S+H;. With 
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few exceptions, ions are not distinguished from 
metals or radicals, e.g., CuSO, із written as dis 
sociating into Cu and SO, instead of into Си++ and 
50+. 

Part IV explains the gravimetric analysis of a 
few simple salts and would have been more satis 
factory if a little more detail had been given. The 
students would probably get very bad results if they 
trusted only to the description given of the estima 
tion of chromium. 

Part V gives a number of simple organic prepare 
tions, and Part VI describes a few simple physico 
chemical measurements which do not requir 
elaborate apparatus, 

In spite of the above criticisms it may be sac 
that a student working conscientiously through tk 
exercises given should obtain а satisfactor 
knowledge of practical chemistry up to the standard 
of the Higher Certificates. Тһе doubt may & 
expressed, however, as to whether it is advisable t 
attempt to cover so much ground in a single book 

T. G. P. 


Drama. 
MarLowe’s Epwarp II: edited by E. E. Reynolds 
(25. Cambridge Univ. Press.) 
Ор PLavs кок Моревм PLavEmRs: selected an 
modernised by W. Dyfed Parry. (2s. Arnold. 

Shakespeare so overtops all other Еге! 
dramatists that his contemporaries suffer fron 
undeserved neglect, and we are apt to forget tht 
the age of Shakespeare produced а wealth ó 
literature to which Shakespeare, though the greats 
and most prolific, was by no means the only cot 
tributor, 

We welcome, therefore, this edition of Marlowes 
"Edward II," for it was Marlowe who develope 
blank verse as the measure of English dramati 
poetry, and prepared the way for his greater cor 
temporary. ‘‘Edward II” is one of the besto 
Marlowe’s plays, and resembles Shakespeare“ 
“Richard ЇЇ?! in theme and treatment. The prese 
edition is suitable alike for schools and the gent? 
reader. 

The volume of old plays which Mr. Parry № 
edited contains eight plays illustrative of the develop 
ment of the drama in England from the тузеп 
play of the thirteenth century to the blank уе 
form of Ben Jonson. It is an attractive ІШЕ 
volume which should find favour with students 0 
the drama. P. M.G. 


Economies. 
A Humorist as Economist. 
Professor Stephen Leacock, LL.D., Litt.D.. 5c 
бс. (to quote from the cover jacket of his №8 
work), is Head of the Department of Economics 27: 


Political Science in McGill University, Montreal. He 
(Continued on page 346.) 
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— NEW BOOKS IN ENGLISH — 


2« PROSE OF TO-DAY tse 


Selected by the English Association 


**The range of passages is wide, and the temptation to select only or chiefly ' purple patches’ has been nobly 


3s. 6d. net. 


resisted . . the teacher has here at his command a storehouse of material for dictation lessons and for précis 
far better than many collections made specifically with ' these objects in view.’ ''—The Journal of Education. 
| NEW EXERCISES 4%) ESSAY Г WRITING EXERCISES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
By Guy Boas, M. у А. A. Hughes, М.А. 2s. 
NEW EXERCISES IN | PRÉCIS WRITING FIRST o reus OF GRAMMAR 
By Guy Boas, M. E. C. Clarke, М.А. 2. 
THE | i Soh OF ENGLISH SOME CHAPTERS ON WRITING 
у Boas, M.A. 2s. ENGLISH 
4 Key rid 7 use of Teachers only. ua net. By Lt.-Col. J. H. Gettins, B.A. 3s. 


A LITERARY 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


6s. By Bernard Groom, M.A. Library Edition 8s. 6d. net. 


“Мг. Groom has presented us with a very useful and interesting volume. Useful, because it is 
just the thing for those studying English Literature in the Higher Certificate and otber examinations, 
and interesting for the vigour of its style and the general soundness of its criticisms.''—4A. M. A 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH THE e. UT OF ENGLISH 
By William Robb, M.A. 4s. 6d. Compiled by Robert Bridges. Зе. 64. 
{ Also in Two Parts. 2s. each. 
4 Also in Two Parts— eee eye oe ae a ee ee ee MD ET 
Pack Л. АЕ. Se. ba: AN ELIZABETHAN STORY-BOOK 
| : Famous Tales from the Palace of Pleasure. 
Part П. LITERATURE. Зе. Selected by Peter Haworth, M.A. Ss. net. 
|» | SHAKESPEARE By John Bailey. p: 
SIX TRAGEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE By J. Dover Wilson. Firer 1. 
: An Introduction for the Plain Man 
- 4 HOW TO READ LITERATURE Ву G. E. Wilkinson. Ferer 1 


DRAMA. А Guide for Beginners at Criticism Ву J. В. Williams. — Fever 1s. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., cordially invite Teachers to visit their New Showroom at 89 Paternoster Row, 
Londen, Е.С.5, where all their "Educational and other Publications are on view. Hours, 9 te 5; Saturday, 9 to 12.30. 


E LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, ГТО. 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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has previously written on “Тһе Elements of Political 
Science,’’ a new and revised edition being now avail- 
able. Also he has written a number of whimsical 
books, which have streaks of genuine humour in 
them. Now comes a volume published by Constable 
at 7s. 6d. net, under the title ‘‘Economic Prosperity 
in the British Empire.’’ It is explained that the title 
originally chosen was ‘‘The Economic Integration of 
the British Empire." It is easy for us to see the 
reason for the change, but the first choice was the 
more suitable for a serious work. The new one 
suggests a pamphlet on current politics and it has, 
moreover, a question-begginy flavour. 

Professor Leacock has, unfortunately, allowed his 
knack of making ‘‘smart’’ phrases to intrude on the 
scientific and impartial discussion which his theme 
demands. Thus, when he wants to tell us that our 
upper classes used to despise commerce, he says :— 
“Бог generations they tried to keep to the idea, 
inherited from Greece, that trade was low; that the 
real work of brains was to read over the Greek 
orations two or three times a year, and to take a little 
sip of Latin poetry before bedtime." Again: “Тһе 
answer to the quota law ought to, be to shut 
Americans out of Paris and to forbid them to fish in 
the hotels of Quebec. ” 

Such condiments do not improve the dish, nor do 
these bright sayings advance the writer's argument, 
which is directed to proving that England ought to 
abandon free imports. He proves that the farmers of 
Saskatchewan might benefit, but it is not clear that 
the English farmer would gain. Professor Leacock 
deplores the teaching of Malthus, and would like to 
see the open spaces of Canada and Australia peopled 
by emigrants from these islands. It is а praise- 
worthy desire, which may be fulfilled when the 
Dominions concerned have shown a greater readiness 
to receive our surplus town population instead of 
waiting for a stream of trained farmers. 

After reading this book I am led to think that the 
surest way to breed jealousy and ill-feeling among 
the constituent parts of the British Commonwealth 
is to attempt, by political means, the economic 
integration which Professor Leacock desires to see. 

F. J. R. 


Work, WEALTH, AND GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND: Ап 
Elementary Introduction to the Study of 
Industrial and Constitutional History : by F. R. 
Worts, M.A. (2s. 6d. Heinemann.) 

This ‘‘Industrial and Civic History," as the 
prefacé describes it, is written in two parts, each of 
which is planned for a term’s work, ‘‘the third term, 
being devoted to revision, allows the two courses 
to be revised together." The text is designedly 
given in outline, which the student is ''to analyse 
into simple note-book form.’’ In furtherance of this 
plan, each chapter is divided into headed para- 


graphs, and is followed Бу a list of questions. Ther 
is the usual map or plan of a manor, two other map, 
and two diagrams. 

Part I presents to us ‘‘The English as Workers,” 
from ““Тһе Roman Legacy” to the trade unions of 
to-day. One chapter is headed ''Trade follows the 
Flag," to which certain folk are now engaged и 
adding as corollary: ‘‘when tariffs are scientifica: 
arranged to stimulate the right following.” But the 
"scientists" rely as a rule upon emotion, which is 
no doubt higher in values than is economics, bu 
which, after all, is not economics. 

Part II, “Тһе English as Citizens,’’ runs through 
Government from Anglo-Saxon times to our own 
times. The story of Parliament is begun from John’s 
St. Albans Council of 1212, not from 126s. Th 
separation of the two Houses (с. 1350) is appraised 
as giving ''the best of results for both the ‘Lords 
and the 'Commons'," but no reason is given for 
this fragment of ‘‘whatever is, is best." 

A chapter on *''Citizenship" and another on “The 
Government of Empire” close the book. There is 
an interesting page on ''The Bonds of Empire. 
cited under (1) the Crown, (2) the Colonial Offce, 
(3) the Imperial Conference, (4) Legal, (5) Fore? 
Policy and Defence. Trade following the flag come 
in with ''other links’? such as emigration, and “рет 
haps the chief link, the spirit of brotherhood and the 
identity of race." As Whistler said, ‘‘Why drag ? 
*perhaps'?" And as he did not say, why glide from 
the Empire (450 millions) to the self-governing ра? 
of the Empire (50 millions) without a hint of change: 


Mathematics. , 

ЗомЕ HiNTs AND SOLUTIONS TO ‘TRIGONOMETRY, 

Parts II, Ш, and IV: by A. W. Siddons. М.А. 

and В. T. Hughes, М.А. (55. 6d. Cam 
bridge Univ. Press.) 

The authors are both masters at Harrow School. 
and they have now issued a kev to their work 00 
trigonometry. И contains full solutions to the 
harder questions, directions for solving other 
questions, and hints for the easier questions. It б 
well produced, and should prove useful to ‘(master 
and intelligent pupils.” R 


Music. 

A Book оғ Descants: by Alan Gray. (School 
edition with pianoforte accompaniment, 45 77 
Cambridge Univ. Press.) 

Dr. Alan Gray's descants have become well k 
during recent years and have added greatly (0 the 
popularity of hymn singing in church. Now he has 
republished them in a form suitable for use 2. 
school teachers and others who provide a pianofort 
instead of an organ accompaniment. Naturally ШЫ 
descants differ widely, both in beauty and in 32" 

(Continued on page 348.) 
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300000000000(N E. W BOOKS IN HISTOR Y »oooooooooot 
AND ECONOMICS 


x 
x 
x 
x ENGLAND IN TUDOR AND STUART TIMES, 
- 1485-1714 
X with Maps. By ROBERT M. RAYNER, B.A. 4s. 6d. 
x aa a и 
x ENGLAND IN MODERN TIMES, 1714-1902 
x With Maps. By ROBERT M. RAYNER, B.A. 5s. 
е MAN'S GREAT ADVENTURE PATRIOTS OF THE NINETEENTH 
Ж Thirty Stories of Mankind from the CENTURY 
X Dawn Man to the Man of To-Day. By E. F. MALCOLM-SMITH, M.A. 
x By STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD. 2s. 6d. | Illustrated. | 3s. 6d. 
Ж MAKERS OF SCOTTISH EDUCATION THE MODERN WORLD 
By ALEXANDER MORGAN, M.A. Europe {ик ма d NE M to 
With Portraits. Ss. By Е. 8. MARVIN, М.А. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH PEOPLE OF THE PAST 
An Introduction to Social History 
Ву М. J. WHICHER and К. J. MITCHELL. With Illustrations. 
Book II. 1399-1603. 2s. 6d. Book III. 1603-1800. 2s. 6d. Nearly Ready 


PIONEERS OF PROGRESS 
Stories of Social History, 1750-1920 


Illustrated. By C. S. S. HIGHAM, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
SOURCE BOOK OF CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
From 1660 

By D. OSWALD DYKES, K.C., LL.B. 218. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH Sd M бн AMOS 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. T ME 

By Rev. C. P. S. CLARKE, M.A. Preface by Lord Hewart of Bury (Lord Chief Justice). 
10s. 64. net. (English Heritage Series) 3s. 6d. net. 


GREAT BRITAIN From ADAM SMITH то THE PRESENT DAY 
AN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SURVEY 

With Maps. ; Ву С. В. FAY, М.А. 12s. 6d. net. 

ECONOMICS OF MODERN INDUSTRY | HOME TRADE 


An Introduction for Business Students. 
By PERCY FORD, B.Sc. 4s. 6d. 


ИЕН ааа ДР л на наара ааа d 
Mesars. gor ues Green & Co., Léd., cordially invite Teachers to visit their New Showroom at 39 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C.4, where all their " Educational and other Publications are on view. Hours, 9 te 5; Saturday, 9 te 13.30. 


Pr E нымен наннан аналарынан 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, LTD, 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, Е.С.4 


Dy MATTHEW CLARK, B.Com. 3s. 64. 
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ability, but most of them are really delightful. It 
is difficult to choose from the 150 tunes in the book, 
but the reviewer must own to having certain 
favourites, The tuneful descant to ''Tallis Canon’’ 
(No. 148) and the striking rhythm of the last line 
of ‘‘Surrey’’ (No. 120) could hardly be surpassed, 
while throughout a high level is maintained. This 
book would be a charming present to anyone who 
is fond of hymn tunes, and it is to be hoped that it 
will have a large sale. R. O. 


Geography. 
А GEOGRAPHY OF THE AMERICAS: by B. Т. Hebert, 
M.A. (3s. Heinemann.) 

A useful little book of Matriculation standard ; 
the best section is that on the United States. It 
makes a not unsuccessful attempt to show the 
influence of environment on human life and occupa- 
tions, and can be recommended. One or two slight 
errors should be corrected in another edition, 
e.g., the Californian oil field stretches south as well 
as north of Los Angeles; the figures for cotton 
production аге 1,000 times too small; Chicago is not 
exactly “оп the obvious route from New York to 
San Francisco'' at the south end of Lake Michigan, 
but a little removed from it; and Mount Premont 
(p. 121) should be Mount Fremont. E. X. 


INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN СЕОСЕАРНҮ: by E. I. 
Daughtry. (2s. 3d. Heinemann.) 

In the main this book is concerned with the 
British Isles and is intended for a first year's work 
in a secondary school. It possesses considerable 
"human'' interest and is equipped with good 
exercises and unhackneyed illustrations. Teachers 
would certainly obtain from it some useful hints and 
information, but we wonder whether the language 
is not a little difficult for children as young as those 
for whom the book is written. This, however, is a 
matter which each individual teacher must deter- 
mine for himself. We recommend an examination. 


E. Y. 
French. 


Les JUMEAUX Pois AU COLLEGE: par Jaboune. 
(84. net. Evans.) 

A story which originally appeared as a serial in 
La France, “Тей Ворр,”” was recently published as a 
school reader by Messrs. Bell. The publishers of La 
France have brought out another; a school story 
this time, entirely in dialogue. Each chapter tells 
an amusing incident in the lives of the twins, and 
will be suitable for either reading or more or less 
impromptu acting. The language, though perfectly 
idiomatic, is particularly simple; second or third 
vear pupils will easily read it at sight. There are no 
notes—they are unnecessary, but a vocabulary is 
appended. Тһе illustrations are particularly delight- 
ful. Apart from the exceptionally low price, this 
book should make a universal appeal; it contains 
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the very thing most needed іп the French class, а 
text really easy and really amusing. A. B. G. 


REGNARD: LE RETOUR IMPKEVU: ed. by S. D. 
Screech. (1з. Blackie.) 

Messrs. Blackie are doing good work in providing 
us with cheap and handy editions of some of tte 
less known French plays. The present work, bv ore 
of the most important of Moliére's contemporaries. 
is a charming comedy imitated from Plautus’ “Т 
Haunted House.’’ It contains, as the editor ге 
marks, ‘‘some of the most delightful French ever 
penned, and which helps us to understand the sheer 
pleasure in speech which characterises the French 
nation." The very brief notes seem somewhat 
elementary for a text intended no doubt for senior 
pupils. The usual vocabulary is replaced by a word 
and phrase list. There is also а list of questions 
for oral practice. A. B. G. 


JOHN BUCHAN: LE PROPHÈTE AU MANTEAU VERT: 
ed. by В. L. Graeme Ritchie. (2s. Nelson.) 

To those who would object to using so popular a 
book as a school reader on the ground that most of 
the class would have read it before in English, it 
might be replied that young people take great deligh: 
in those things which are familiar, and are particu- 
larly pleased to recognise old friends in new guise. 
Furthermore, familiarity with the English origina! 
will make the French easier to read; this can hardly 
be accounted a fault. Тһе story has been abridged 
by the omission of several unessential episodes. 
*'Notes" to a Best Seller would have been incon- 
gruous, There is, however, a full vocabulary. 

A. B. G. 
History. 
A Знокт History OF THE WESTERN WORLD: Бу 
. А. Brendon, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. (35. 64. 
Arnold.) 

This book is intended for children in the middle 
forms of secondary schools and others who already 
have some acquaintance with the outlines of English 
history. Starting from the origins, we come down 
to the Great War. The stiff problems of selection 
and condensation have, we think, been dealt with 
very adequately, and the book should prove very 
useful as a means of acquiring (as the author hopes) 
at least a workaday knowledge of how the W'estern 
world has come to be what it is. 

The book contains a number of excellent illustra- 
tions, a time chart, and a good index. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN AND THE COLONISATION OF 
AMERICA: by E. Keble Chatterton. (125. 6d. 
Arrowsmith.) 

Mr. Chatterton has written a great deal about 
ships and shipmen. Here he has a field romantic 
enough and wide enough for his pen. But he 1s 
hardly at his best. It may be that he is cluttered 

(Continued on page 350.) 
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MATHEMATICS 


Бу R. C. Fawory, M.A., B.Sc. (Clifton College), and 
Н. C. BEAVEN, M.A. (Clifton College) 


ELEMENTARY 


ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS 


Part I Without Answers, 3s. with Зе. 6d. 
Part II Without Answers, 3s. ; with 3s. 6d. 


Special stress has been laid upon those parts of the subject 
which usually cause errors, revision sets of examples on such 
matters being provided. 


Part ЇЇ includes Gradients, Maxima and Minima, Permutations 
and Combinations, Series, Thcory of Quadratics, Determinants, 
together with a large and varicd collection of graded Misccl- 
laneous Examples. 


By А. C. Jones, M.A., Ph.D., and H. Е. NEWTON, 
M.A. (Bradford Grammar School) 


A NEW 


TRIGONOMETRY 
Volume I—Numcerical. 


Complete, with Answers, price 3s. Without Answers, 
2s. 9d. In2 parts, with or without Answers. Part I, 
1s. 9d. Part II, 2s. 


Part I deals with angles from 00 to 1800: it will be found 
sufficient for general school certificate class usc. 

Part ЇЇ completes the syllabus (ог school certificate and for 
matriculation trigonometry. 


HISTORY 


By М. W. KEATINGE, Pie es and D. G. PERRY, 
ANCIENT HISTORY 


FROM EARLIEST TIMES ТО 476 A.D. 
Just published. With 56 tllustrations and 6 maps. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


А sound groundwork, giving special attention to the life, 
progress, and culture of peoples. 


Ву С. Н. REED, М.А. 
ANCIENT WORLD STORIES 


With numerous illustrations, exercises, and questions. 
Paper, 1s. Cloth, 1s. 3d. 
An entertaining book for beginners, dealing with the life, 


legends, and great figures of the Ancient World, from the building 
of the Pyramids to the fall of Rome. 


FRENCH 


Ву С. Н. LEATHER, B.A., and RENÉ TALLARD, L. és L. 


LISONS ET PARLONS 
COURS DE PREMIERE ANNEE 
Containing viii + 118 pages and 23 action pictures on 
which many of the lessons are based. Price 2s. 


LISONS ET PARLONS 
COURS DE DEUXIEME ANNEE 


Contains viii + 224 pages and 26 action pictures. 
Price 3s. 


In this course the authors have made an attempt to provide material that shall prove both attractive and stimulating. 
A new method of teaching the elements of English-French translation is introduced. 


GEOGRAPHY 


By Н. Сілуе BARNARD, D.Lit., М.А. 


A GEOGRAPHY OF 
COMMON THINGS 


Containing 23 page illustrations from photographs. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


The main theme of this volume is the provenance of the 
"common things" which form our food ос clothing and which 
we use in everyday Ше. Тһе method of approach 18 from the 
fhings themselves to the conditions which govern their pro- 
duction. Stress is laid upon the controlling factors, including 
questions of trade and transport. 


By ROBERT FINCH, F.R.G.S. 
INDIVIDUAL GEOGRAPHIES 


128 pages each. —lllustrated with Numerous Maps 
and Diagrams. Limp Cloth. Price 1s. 6d. each. 
EUROPE. (Just published.) 


THE BRITISH ISLES. NORTH AMERICA. 


These new School Geographies have been prepared for pupils 
who can read and study for themselves, ав well as for those who 
are taking regular oral work with their teachers. 


ENGLISH 


BLACK'S WELLS OF ENGLISH 
Edited by Н. M. MARGOLIOUTH, М.А. 


Each 96 pages, containing Questions and Exercises. 


Addison s Selected Essays. 
Milton s Paradise Lost, Books 1, 2, 


aad 3. 

Ben Jonson: Еріесопе, or The Silent 
Gey Misde: A J te Rusia іа 
7 ege : ourney te 


Eighteenth Century Letters. 
De noey: Reminiscenees of his 


Goldsmith : She Stoops to Conquer 
aad Retaliation. i : 
Dryden's Chaucer. 


Stiff paper, price ls. each. Cloth, price 1s. 3d. each. 


Coleridge: Selected Poems and Prose, 

John Keats : Seleeted Poems. 

Wordsworth: Lyrical Ballads, with a 
few Other Poems. 

Milton : Comus and other Poems. 2171 

Christopher Marlewe: Scenes from 
Tamburiaine, together with Dr. Faustus. 

Selections from Byrea. 

Charies Lamb : Selected Essays. 

Christopher Магіоте : Edward the 
Second. 


Francis Beaumoat : The Kaight of the 
Buraing Pestle. 
Alice Meynell: Ө8сісесей Poems and 


Prose. 
J. B. Priestley : Selected Eseays. 
Chapters from Моне 


d'Arthur. 
Daniel Defoe: Journal of the Plague 


Year. 
Old Testament Anthology. 
Dekker : The Shoemaker's Holiday. 
Francis Thompson : Selected Poems 
and Prose. 


А. & С. BLACK, LTD, 4, 5, & 6 Soho Square, LONDON, W.1 
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up with material, or that we ourselves are a little 
jaded, and prefer to go right back to Hakluyt. 
The theme also is mixed. The story of the colonisa- 
tion of America in relation to the sea—that is, to 
crossing the Atlantic from Europe—is a complete 
story in itself; and so is that of the English seamen 
in their Western voyages. But whatever may be 
the cause of our grumblings, these themselves are 
no great matter. From the days of Cabot to the 
revolt of the American Colonies there were great 
events in the North Atlantic, and the tale of one of 
the world's most important migrations must always 
be interesting. 

Some of the illustrations are such as usually 
decorate a book of this kind, but the Portolen Chart 
of c. 1616 is a very happy and welcome addition. 
The index, however, is rather ''machine-made."' 
Under ‘‘England’’ we get the numbers of 150 pages 
in this bare fashion: 19, 20, 23, 30—and so on. 
Who is there, that uses books, able to make any 
real use of indexing of this kind. R. J. 


EMPIRES ОЕ Lonc Aco: by Е. К. Worts, М.А. 
(2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

This 15 a very praiseworthy attempt to make 
ancient history interesting to scholars in senior and 
central schools. Mr. Worts has had to condense a 
lot of material into a short space, and has done it 
without becoming dull—no small feat. Тһе book is 
very well illustrated, and exercises to each chapter 
are appended. 


School Gardens. 
GARDEN SciENCE: by Robert Berks, A.C.P. (25. 
Nelson.) 

In this somewhat slender volume the author 
provides an excellent three years' course of practical 
science, based on experiments in garden, field, and 
classroom. It 15 obviously the work of one who 
is not only familiar with his subject, but has been 
successful in imparting his knowledge to others. 
The right note is struck on the first page, where the 
student is advised to observe and study plants in 
their native habitats, in order that, the nature and 
requirements of plants being known and understood, 
no unreasonable demands will be made on cultivated 
plants. Practically every phase of garden practice 
is touched upon; the course is progressive and well 
graded, and is well within the scope of schools 
including the subject in their curriculum, Neverthe- 
less, so much well-deserved commendation does not 
imply -perfection or entire freedom from errors, 
although such errors are few, and by no means 
serious. Thus on page 94 we have the incomplete 
statement that ‘‘starch is formed from the carbon” 
obtained from the carbon dioxide of the air, no 
mention being made of the essential complementary 
water. Nor could the author justify the statement 
on page тоо that ''the best seeds result from cross- 


fertilisation,” seeing that the cereals, including 
wheat, and the pulses, including peas and beans 
are self-fertilised. We venture to suggest that te 
stomata of leaves can be most easily studied in strip 


of epidermis; and that to cut sections of leaves 


without embedding them in suitable material, suci 

as sandwiching them between two slices of potato 

1$ practically impossible. Е. H.S 

English. 

‘‘Treasuries of Modern Ргове."--Еком Dav 
CoPPERFIELD TO Davip Blaize. (25. Univ. of 
London Press.) 

Ten interesting selections from well-known 
novelists. Should make a popular reader. 


THE SHORTER SHAKESPEARE: Second Series.— 
Abridgments of King Henry IV, Part 1; hing 
Henry V; and Julius Caesar, Third Series.— 
Abridgments of Тһе Merchant oí Venice; 
Twelfth Night; and The Comedy of Errors. (15 
each. Nelson.) | 

These abridgments claim to preserve sequence 11 
the action, and to present versions capable of being 
read or acted in about an hour. No scenes hav 
been rearranged, and no simplification of the text 
is undertaken. They should encourage children to 
read the whole text, and will certainly prove useful. 


SHAKESPEARE RETOLD FOR LirTLE РЕОРІЕ: Rome 
and Juliet; A Winter's Tale. (15. Bell.) 
Young children will find these books хегу inter 
ing. Printed in large type with some Сар! 
illustrations, they are well worth the mone 
Young PEcasus: A First Anthology of MOS 
arranged by A. A. Le M. Simpson. (25. d 
and in separate parts, 1, 1s. ; 2, 1$.5 152 
Bell.) | 
А well chosen and interesting selection of ap 
including a good proportion of folk rhymes 2^ he 
ballads, Teachers not yet suited—should there 
any—might well give this little volume а trial. 
CHILDREN OF Opin: by Padraic Colum 
Harrap.) ЖЕ 
This book should make a very interesting, stra 
for middle forms. There are some clever "^ 
tions by Willy Pogany. 
THE PILGRIM’s PROGRESS: Rendered as 4 
Reader by Н. Wallace Hill. (15. 64- 
An abridged version, with the purely t 
dialogue omitted, and cast into the form 0 
play. We are not quite convinced, but t% «y 
claims that he has used it for some years W' 
success, and experientia docet! ІС 
Моревм Poetry: edited by Elizabeth p'Oyle* 
Arnold). school 
A capital selection of modern poetry (07 өр 
which should well hold its own against its n 
rivals. 


est- 


. 


(25. 


Dramatic 
Bell.) 
orality 
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[== SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD = 


Nouveau Lexique. ғоспегу entitled "French of To-day." || The Properties of Matter 


A Schoo! Dictionary, French-English. Seeond For Higher Certificate, &c. With numerous Diagrams. Ву 
Edition. With new words and three useful Appendices. Ву W. H. Spikes, В.А. 4€. 

H. N. Арма, М.А. Cloth, 28. 6d. 

English-French. Inthe Press, for autumn publication. 


Experimental Chemistry 


A First Blology Ву F. Luxe, B.Se., and В. J. Saunpexs. A First Year, non- 
By Prof. S. Млкомлм and Prof. W. RAE Suerrirrs. An Intro- асадешіс Course, including some familiar Organic compounds. 


Simple Apparatus. Clear diagrams. Cloth, 29. 
mney е um for Middle; and Lower Forms, = Profusely ties: “This useful book... straightforward and lucid." —Times 
trated. Bducational Supplement 
A Second Bielogy, completing the course and covering the 


syllabus of the School Certificate, for autumn publication. 
Chemical Analysis 


Ву D. B. Вк:осѕ, M.A.. F.I.C., F.C.S. For Higher Certif- | 
Present Day Prose cate, &c. 09.4 or separately: Qualitative Analysis, | 
Chosen and Edited by E. A. Greznina Lamporn. With Notes оп 3e. 6d.; Quantitative Analysie, Зе. 6d. 
authors and sources. 256 pp. School Edition, 2@ 3d. Cloth 
Boards, 38. net. 
“ An unusually good selection from contemporary writers."—4.H.4. || T he British Isles and Worid Geography 
By Prof. J. Е. Uusrzap. 2nd impressione, revieed. у 
Poems of To-day : Series Галі Il. Books 1 and III of the Citizen of the World Geographies. 
Compiled by the English Association. School Edition. With Maps, &c. 38. 6d. each. 
Тех only, 28. each; in Cloth, with Notes on the text, compiled “ Both of human and literary interest. . It is this broad treat- 
by H. R. Harr, 29. 6d. each ; Notes separately, 6d. each. ment which makes the book so readable, so informative, and so 
In Cloth, with Biographical Supplement, 89. 6d. net each. unlike the average school book."—Edwucation Outlook. 
Detailed Prospectuses, бс., from— | | 
44 Museum Street, W.C.1 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS 


The programme of Lectures and Classes for Teachers for the Session 1930-31 
comprises a wide range of subjects which will be dealt with by distinguished lecturers 
and leading authorities. 


Teachers in all types of schools (public and private), whether in or outside the 
county, are eligible to attend. 


А number of courses in art, literature, French, geography, history, mathematics, 
music, and science are specially suitable for masters and mistresses in secondary schools. 


Copy of the Handbook giving particulars of the courses, syllabuses, and fees, can 
be obtained, post free, on application to the Education Officer (H.4), The County Hall, 
S.E.1. 


MONTAGU H. COX, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND Unwin, LTD. 
The Heavens and the Universe: by Dr. Oswald 
Thomas. 7s. 6d. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 

Education: Its Data and First Principles: by Sir 
Percy Nunn, M.A. Second edition, revised. 
6s. net. 

The Living World Geographies: Book IV, The 
Americas: by J. Т. Mulley. Paper, 1$. 64.; 
cloth, 1s. gd. 

A Numerical Trigonometry: by the Rev. B. C. 
Molony, М.А. 35. 


A. AND C. Brack, LTD. 

A New Trigonometry : by A. C. Jones, M.A., and 
Н. F. Newton, М.А. Volume 1, Numerical 
(School Certificate and Matriculation standard). 
With answers, 3s.; without answers, 2s. od. 
Part 1, 1s. gd. ; Part 2, 2s. 

Elementary Algebra for Schools : by R. C. Fawdry, 
M.A., апа Н. C. Beaven, М.А. Part 2, 35. ; 
with answers, 3s. 6d. 


С. BELL AND Sons, тр. 

French Unseens in Prose and Verse: selected and 
arranged by C. E. Stockton, M.A. This collec- 
tion of seventy-two passages in prose and thirty- 
five in verse is intended for pupils offering 
French in the examinations for the School and 
the Higher Certificate. 2s. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss. 
‘The First and Second Book of Samuel in the Revised 
Version: edited by A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D. 
6s. 6d. each. 


W. anb R. CHAMBERS, Ltp. 
Stepping-Stones to English: by Arthur Stamp. 
Junior Course. Book 1, for children aged eight 
to nine; Book 2, for children nine to ten; 
Book 3, for children ten to eleven. 104. each. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD. 
Solid Analytical Geometry and Determinants : by А. 
Dresden, Ph.D. 155. net. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 

English Monasteries in the Middle Ages: An Out- 
line of Monastic Architecture and Custom from 
the Conquest to the Suppression: by R. L. 
Palmer. This volume presents to the general 
reader a simple outline of the origins, 
characteristics, and customs of the Monastic 
Orders, and with this introduction to trace in 
slightly more detail the development in England 
of the churches which they served and the 
buildings in which they lived and died. Con- 
tains seventy-six illustrations. 24s. net. 


H. F. W. Deane AND Sons. 

Unison Songs: Carol, 2d.; Where do all the 
Fairies Play? 3d; Whence is that Goodly Frag- 
rance? 3d.; Winds о” March, 3d.; Slumber 
Sweetly, 3d. ; The Greenaway Child, 5d. ; Come 
Out to the Meadows, 3d.; He and She, 4d. 

Two-Part Song: The Sweet Spring. 4d. 

Three-Part Songs: The Ice Fairies, 3d. ; The Month 
of Maying, 4d. ; Hey Diddle Dinketty, 4d. 

Series of Anthems and Church Music: Whence is 
that Goodly Fragrance. For Treble Voices. 4d. 


J. M. Dent Амр Sons, Ето. 

A Handbook of the Latin Language: Being a 
Dictionary, Classified Vocabulary, and Gram- 
mar: by Walter Ripman. This book presen:s 
all the more common words of the Latin 
language in a novel form. The Latin-English 
dictionary is so arranged that kindred words 
are grouped with the word from which they are 
derived ; at the same time it serves as an index 
to the other sections of the book. A very useful 
classified vocabulary and grammar. 10s. 6d. net. 

Senior Geometry : by A. E. Tweedy, В.А. Part 2. 
With answers, 2s. 3d. 


Evans Bros., Ltp. 
The Playway of Speech Training: by Rodney 
Bennett, M.A. 3s. 64. net. 


GrEoRcE С. Harrap AND Co., Lrp. 

The Englishman and His Books in the Early Nine- 
teenth Century: by Amy Cruse. In a former 
book, “Тһе Shaping of English Literature," 
the author attempted to tell the story of the 
readers of books in England from the earliest 
times to the closing years of the eighteenth 


century. This book takes up the story and 
carries it on to the accession of Victoria. 


7s. 6d. net. 

Episodes from Aggrey of Africa: abridged from the 
original biography of E. W. Smith. 15. 64. 
Modern French Course: by M. Dondo, Ph.D. 

4s. 6d. 

Representative English Poems: selected by A. J. 
Coombes, B.A. A series of poems and extracts 
which illustrate the leading figures in the course 
of English poetry from Chaucer downward 
through five hundred years of its development. 
2s. 6d. 

Thirty Tests in Elementary Mathematics: by J. H. 
Wells, B.A. 8d. | 
Selections from English Prose: edited by Е. Н. 

Pritchard. 2s. 

Easy French Tests and Elementary Examinations: 

Бу W. M. Daniels, М.А. 84. 
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SCHOOL TRIGONOMETRY 


By B. A. HOWARD, М.А., Head Master, Addey and Stanhope School. 


Late Senior Mathematical 


Master at Warwick School. 


180 pages. 


Cloth. 3s. 


A book that will prove particularly useful in those schools wherein numerical trigonometry is 
introduced into the mathematical course at an early stage, in which increasing attention is given to 
graphical trigonometry, and where the formal side of trigonometry, though not neglected, is postponed 


until later in the course. 


Though the practical aspect of trigonometry receives more than the usual 


emphasis, there is sufficient "theoretical" trigonometry to meet the requirements of the various 


Examining Bodies. 


SCHOOL TRIGONOMETRY is also obtainable in two parts as follows: 


FIRST IDEAS OF TRIGONOMETRY 
1s. 9d. 


Written, as it is, for the younger pupil, FIRST IDEAS OF 
TRIGONOMETRY presents a simplified course, much of the 
older formalism having been omitted altogether. The book 
is concerned mainly with three ratios—the tangent, sine, 
and cosine—and the author presupposes but slight know- 
ledge of formal geometry. 


96 pages. 


SCHOOL TRIGONOMETRY —PART II 
96 pages. Is. 9d. 


This book extends the numerical work of FiRsT IDEAS 
OF TRIGONOMETRY, but places the main emphasis on 
graphical trigonometry. Тһе more usual theoretical trigo- 
nometry is dealt with in the latter part of the book, its scope 
being determined largely by the requirements of the various 
examining bodies. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


AN APPRENTICESHIP IN THE ROYAL AIR FORCE. 


The Royal Air Force offers unrivalled opportunities to well 
educated boys of securing an efficient Apprenticeship training 
and of embarking on ап interesting career with many 
possibilities of advancement. The training is in the hands 
of a well qualified and competent staff of technical officers 
and instructors, and apprentices continue their general educa- 
tion throughout the apprenticeship period under a staff of 
University graduates. АП apprentices are housed, fed, and 
clothed free of cost, and receive pay. 


I.—AIRCRAFT APPRENTICES. 


(a) The main trades for aircraft apprentices are rigger (metal), fitter 
(aero-engine), wireless operator mechanic. Candidates must be between 
the ages of 15 and 17 years, and entry is normally by compctitive examina- 
tion—the subjects being English and General Knowledge, Mathematics, and 
Science. Two examinations are held every half-year, viz.:— 


OPEN COMPETITION.—Conducted by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion at certain fixed centres. (Date of next examination, October 17, 
1930.) 


LIMITED COMPETITION.—Conducted by the Air Ministry at 
local centres all over the country for candidates specially nominated 
by Local Education Authorities and other approved bodies. (Date of 
next examination, November 4, 1930.) 


NOTE.—Nominated candidates in possession of an approved School 
Certificate, with a pass in Mathematics and a Science subject, may be 
accepted without further educational examination. 


(b) Special regulations exist in regard to the sons of those who are or 
have been officers or senior N.C.O.'s in His Majesty's Forces. 


(с) At the end of the apprenticeship period (three years) а few appren- 
tices of special promise proceed to the Royal Air Force College for 
training as Commissioned Officers. 


(d) For others, opportunities arise later to qualify in flying and become 
airman pilots. From amongst airman pilots a certain number with very 
exceptional qualifications are periodically selected for commissioned rank. 


(e) The remainder have opportunities of advancement to the highest 
non-commissioned rank. 


(f) Approximately 500 aircraft apprentices will be required for entry 
into the service in January, 1931. 


IL—APPRENTICE CLERKS. 


(a) The majority of apprentice clerks are trained as general duties 
clerks, but a small number specialise in pay accounting and store account- 
ing. Thirty apprentice clerks are required quarterly in October, January, 
April, and July. Candidates must be between the ages о! 15% and 17 
years, and may enter either by:— 


DIRECT ENTRY (by interview without examination), if in posses- 
sion of an approved School Certificate. 


Candidates. will be entered by this method quarterly, in October, 
January, April, and July. 
Or 


OPEN COMPETITION, on successfully passing an examination in 
English and General Knowledge, and in Mathematics, conducted by 
the Civil Service Commission at fixed centres. 

The date of the next examination will be October 17, 1930, when at 
least fifteen vacancies will be offered, successful candidates joining 
the training establishment in January, 1931. 


(b) The course of training, though mainly concerned with Service re- 
quirements, is drawn up on liberal lines, and includes instructions ip 
shorthand, typewriting, and general office work and procedure. Through- 


out the apprenticeship period of two years, apprentice clerks attend school 
to continue their general education. 


(c) After passing out, upon the completion of training, apprentice 
clerks have opportunities of advancement to the bighest non-cominissioned 
ranks, and paragraph 1 (d) above, relating to aircraft apprentices’ 
prospects of selection for airman pilot (and in exceptional cases for 
commiesioned rank), applies equally to apprentice clerks. 


Full particulars are given in A.M. Pamphlet 15 (Aircraft Apprentices) 
and A.M. Pamphlet 9 (Apprentice Clerks), which may be had on applica- 


шоп, 10 the Secretary, Air Ministry (А.Е.), Gwydyr House, Whitehall, 
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Advanced French Unseens: chosen and edited by 
К. C. Bruce, В.А. 15. 6d. 


WiLLiAM HEINEMANN, тр. 
Ten Modern Essays : collected by J. C. Dent. 2s. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 
An Hour of American Drama: by B. H. Clark. 
4s. 6d. net. 
An Hour of American History: by S. E. Morison, 
M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 


The American Novel: by Grant Overton. 4s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS. 
Treasuries of Modern Prose: Tales of the Sea. 25. 


LoxcMANs, GREEN AND Co., LTD. 

Intermediate Physics: Ьу К. А. Houstoun, М.А. 
This volume treats of the subject of physics up 
to the intermediate or first science standard of 
the ditferent universities, and, if certain portions 
are omitted, it may also be used as a text-book 
in schools by pupils preparing for the Higher 
Certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Examination Board, the London Uni- 
versity Matriculation, and similar examinations. 
105. 6d. 

Heat, Light, and Sound: by R. G. Shackel, M.A. 
55. ба. 

Heat and Light: Бу К. С. Shackel, М.А. 45. 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 

Idylls of the King, in Twelve Books : by Alfred Lord 
Tennyson. With a Preface, Introduction, and 
Notes by J. H. Fowler, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

School Certificate and Matriculation French Course: 
by Otto Siepmann. Part 1. 25. ба. 

The King’s Highway: A Morality Play: by F. H. 
Jones. 6d. 

The Life and Death of King Arthur: A Play: by 
F. H. Jones. 6d. 


METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 
The Structure of English: From Sentence to Essay : 
by J. Б. Stephenson, М.А. 25. 6d. 


OLIVER AND Воүр. 
A First Book of Italian Verse : selected and arranged 
with Notes and Vocabulary by J. Purves, M.A. 
6s. net. 


KEGAN PauL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND Co., LTD. 
The Mental Development of the Child: A Summary 
of Modern Psychological Theory: by Karl 
Buhler. 10s. 6d. net. 


Sır Isaac PirMAN AND Sons, ЕЛЬ. 

The Student’s Guide to Modern Languages: A 
Comparative Study of English, French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish: by P. G. Wilson, M.Sc. 
55. net. 

Introductory School Algebra: by G. W. Spriggs, 
M.Sc. 2s. 6d. 

School Certificate Light: by W. H. Hewitt, B.A. 


This book is designed to cover the work required 
for the various First School Certificate Examinz- 
tions and at the same time to provide a suitable 
introduction to the further study of the subject 
appropriate to an Advanced Course. 35. 6d. 

Science in the City : by W. B. Little. This volume 
shows how science has influenced life in town 
and city. 2s. 6d. 

Definitions and Formulae for Students (Light and 
Sound): by P. K. Bowes, M.A. 6d. net. 
The Art for All Pastel Series: by J. Littlejohns, 

R.B.A. Flowers, 25. 6d. net. 

School Certificate Mechanics and Hydrostatics : by 
W. F. F. Shearcroft, B.Sc., and C. N. Lewis, 
B.Sc. 4s. 6d. 

School Certificate Trigonometry (with Mensuration): 
by J. J. Walton, М.А. 3s. 6d. ; with answers, 


4s. 
Craft for АП Series : 
Pewter Work: by F. R. Smith. 2s. 6d. net. 
Beaten Metal Work : by A. C. Horth. 25. 64. 
net. 
RiviNGTONS. 

А Practical German Course: by S. Tindall, М.А. 
This Course embraces three years' study, and 
fully covers the ground required for the Schoo 
Certificate, Matriculation, and other examina- 
tions. 35. 64. 

Deutsche Marchen und Sagen: Being а First 
German Reading Book: adapted by S. Tindall 
М.А. This collection of stories will be found 
suitable for pupils learning German in ther 
second year. 2s. 6d. 

А Selection of Narrative Verse: compiled by C. |- 
Power. 2s. 

Geometry Test Papers: by W. С. Borchardt, М.А. 
IS. 3d., with answers. 

Watts AND Co. 
The World of Youth Series: 15. 6d. each. 
No. 1. Great Sons of Greece : by F. J. Gould. 
2. Temple Bells, or the Faiths of Many Lands: 
by E. R. Pike. 
3. The Origin of the World: by В. McMillan. 
WILLIAMS AND Моксате, Lrp. 

The New Education in the German Republic: br 
Thomas Alexander and Beryl Parker, This 
volume is a vivid interpretation of the new 
spirit of education in Germany, its methods and 
theories, its experiments, governmental 
independent, and its future. 16s. net. 


English. 
AIDS TO SPELLING: by А. E. Roberts, М.А. (Papet 
6d. ; cloth, 94. Arnold.) 
This is а well planned little book. It contains 
a number of capital exercises and should prot 
useful to teachers. 
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WANTED—A STAFF COLLEGE. 


““1 conclude, therefore, that this trade requireth a 
particular college, for these four causes :— 


** First, for the subject being the mean to make or 
mar the whole fry of our State. 


''Secondly, for the number, whether of them that 
are to learn, or of them that are to teach. 


"Thirdly, for the necessity of the profession, 
which тау not be spared. 


‘Fourthly, for the matter of their study, which 
35 comparable to the greatest professions, for 
language, for judgment, for skl how to train, for 
variety іп all points of learning, wherein the framing 
of the mind, and the exercising of the body craveth 
exquisite consideration, beside the staidness of the 
person." 


Thus did Richard Mulcaster, writing three and 
a-half centuries ago, urge the need for training in 
teaching, describing it as a necessity of the pro- 
fession. His counsel has been little noted, and even 
to-day there are teachers who declare that their 
work requires no special preparation. It is true that 
we have ''particular соПерев”” for those who are to 
teach in public elementary schools, and every uni- 
versity has its department of education offering 
courses of study for teachers of all types. But these 
arrangements are designed mainly for beginners. It 
is well known that in the colleges which offer a two- 
year course for elementary school teachers a large 
proportion of time is given to supplementing the 
academic equipment of the students. This is neces- 
sary, no doubt, but it makes demands on the 
students which often seem to them to be more 
important than the claims of professional training. 
In the universities the course follows immediately 
after graduation, thus avoiding the conflict of in- 
terests; but students have been known to say that 
after a stiff degree course they felt little zest for the 
study of pedagogy in the abstract, or relieved only 
by somewhat unreal practice in schools. 

Perhaps a better induction of beginners might be 
found if the probationer year were spent in selected 
schools staffed by teachers who could direct the 
student's reading in pedagogy and supervise with 
skill the first efforts in the classroom. For the young 
graduate especially such a course would probably be 
more useful and less tedious than the present one. 
It may be doubted whether a university Department 
of Education is best employed in the training of 
beginners. А more valuable service would be 


rendered if systematic research were undertaken. 
The growing need {ог specialist teachers іп ele- 
mentary schools and the coming requirements of the 
schools for pupils between eleven and fifteen might 
be met if some of the existing two-year colleges be- 
came specialist institutions, offering courses in hand- 
work, music, domestic subjects, and such other 
branches as cannot be dealt with in universities. 
Those colleges which are conveniently placed might 
become recognised hostels of universities, admitting 
students for degree courses. 

In addition to these developments we need an 
institution to serve as a kind of staff college, offer- 
ing courses for teachers of promise who have had 
school experience covering three years at least. 
Such an institution should have its quarters in Lon- 
don, and be open to teachers from all parts of the 
world, especially to those from the British Common- 
wealth overseas. А staff college of this kind would 
act as a centre for the co-ordination of educational 
research, and would provide lectures and vacation 
courses in all branches of school work. Іп time we 
should regard a course at this college as an essential 
preliminary to responsible and well-paid work in 
education. The time for establishing such a college 
is at hand, for we shall presently have the London 
Day Training College removed to the new university 
quarter: in Bloomsbury, where it will become a 
university institution under the skilled direction of 
Sir Percy Nunn. This removal ought to be accom- 
panied by a change of status, so that we may have 
in London a School of Education rivalling the one at 
Columbia University, New York City. 

We must not be content to go on with our present 
equipment. Nobody can say with justice that the 
training colleges have failed in their duty. They 
have given us an admirable corps of teachers, and 
thereby influenced enormously the work of the 
elementary schools. Their special function should 
now be reconsidered in view of modern conditions, 
and there should be new claims on our universities. 

We are sometimes told that the universities must 
not be overburdened by the presence of young 
teachers, but the new conditions of training make it 
unnecessary for professors and lecturers to be 
troubled by the demands of the education department. 
So far as ordinary academic work is concerned the 
intending teacher is in the same position as any other 
student who is reading pure arts or pure science, and 
he is equally entitled to consideration as a member 
of the university. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


Retrospect. 


The need for а special campaign to induce 
qualified teachers to become registered is difficult to 
understand when we recall the history of the 
Registration movement. The Register is not a 
device of Government officials imposed on teachers 
from outside. It is the outcome of persistent efforts 
on the part of teachers themselves. During sixty 
years they were asking Parliament to authorise the 
formation of a professional Register under the con- 
trol of a representative body of teachers. No fewer 
than twelve Bills were introduced in the House of 
Commons; but the difficulties were held to be in- 
superable until the Board of Education was created 
in 1899, with the Consultative Committee as a kind 
of statutory satellite moving in an orbit governed 
strictly by its mother planet. The Committee was 
allowed to have a satellite of its own in the form 
of a Teachers Registration Council, charged with 
the task of compiling a Register of Teachers. The 
body thus set up was far from independent, and it 
made the unfortunate blunder of establishing two 
main Registers with a number of subsidiary ones. 
The main division was between teachers working in 
public elementary schools and those working in 
schools “‘other than elementary." For the former 
class it was provided that admission should be free 
and given to certificated teachers without applica- 
tion, whereas for other teachers a fee was required 
and formal application necessary. These unsought 
concessions to elementary school teachers were not 
welcomed. It was pointed out that in all recognised 
professions there are different branches or types of 
work; yet qualified practitioners are enrolled on 
one professional list, not divided into categories. 


In 1907. 


The criticisms of the Register were duly noted by 
the Board, which had never been eager to have 
cither а Representative Council of teachers or а 
Register. In 1907 an Education Bill was introduced, 
and a clause was inserted abolishing the Register and 
Council. At once the teachers’ associations began 
to protest, saying that they wished the registra- 
tion scheme to be amended, not destroyed. Accord- 
ingly, the Bill was altered to authorise the establish- 
ment of a Council, ''representative of the teaching 
profession," with authority to form and keep а 
Register of Teachers. It was further ordered that the 
Register, if compiled, must be arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and in one column, and that апу fee 
charged for enrolment must be uniform. It will be 
seen that the Act of 1907 gave to teachers the 
means by which they could make their calling a pro- 


fession. Тһе aims of three-score years were now 
accomplished. It is true that Parliament did not 
make registration compulsory, and that the Board 
of Education showed no intention of giving any 
privilege to the registered teacher as such. It is 
true, also, that the formation of a Council ''repre- 
sentative of the teaching profession'' was a difficult 
business requiring some five years to carry through; 
but at the end of 1912 the machinery was ready, and 
a year later the first Conditions of Registration were 
issued, and the Register was started. 


Since 1914. 

There remained no outside impediment to the 
formation of a Register of the kind which teachers, 
speaking through their organisations, had desired 
to see. But there were difficulties inside, since it 
could not be hoped that all teachers would be in- 
stantly aware of the meaning and importance of a 
professional Register. Apathy and indifference were 
to be overcome, and in some quarters there was a 
feeling of resentment at the breakdown of the old 
scheme. “І paid a guinea once, but nothing hap- 
pened,’’ was the remark often heard. The guineas 
had been returned on request years before, but the 
sense of failure lingered. Іп these circumstances а 
missionary campaign was clearly necessary, and it 
was under way when the war began, seven months 
after the Register had been opened. What this meant 
to the movement needs no emphasis. More serious 
to-day is the failure of some teachers to understand 
the meaning of a professional Register. They are 
content, so long as their salaries are reasonably 
adequate and the conditions of their work not too 
arduous. Some would appear to have little or no 
perception of the differences between a professional 
body, a trade union, and a civil service. Yet it is 
important that these differences should be under- 
stood, and, above all, that teachers should realise 
that they cannot have, at one and the same time, 
the status of a profession, the freedom of a trade 
union, and the privileges of a civil service. Having 
regard to such matters as religious teaching, the 
unsuitability of ‘‘strikes’’ as weapons’ for teachers, 
and the loss of independence which accompanies 
work in the civil service, it would seem that the 
professional aim is the one best worth achieving. 
Hence the value of renewed missionary effort and 
the importance of securing that none save registered 
teachers shall exercise professional supervision over 
the work of other teachers. It is not too much to 
ask that all the associations which took part in the 
agitation for a Register should combine with the 
National Union of Teachers in the effort to make 
Registration a reality. 
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Bv THE Оомиие. 


Education at the British Association. 


It has been said in the past that the Educational 
Science Section of the British Association was 
neither educational nor scientific, but a parade of 
views and fancies which had little or no bearing on 
the work of the schools. This harsh judgment must 
be revised after reading the reports of the proceed- 
ings at Bristol, for it is evident that the speakers 
were getting to grips with things that are import- 
ant. In particular, the final report of the Committee 
on Formal Training deserves the most careful atten- 
tion. It is made up of four contributions : Dr. Cyril 
Burt writing from the standpoint of a psychologist, 
his work being supplemented by Sir Percy Nunn, 
Professor Godfrey Thomson, and Professor R. L. 
Archer. І welcome the Report as a step towards 
ridding us of the superstition that subjects which 
have no value in themselves should nevertheless be 
taught, because they provide a sort of mental 
gymnastic and develop powers which can be used 
generally. This notion led us in the past to think 
that the learning by heart of hundreds of lines of 
verse would strengthen the memory, that the en- 
forced study of Euclid would develop reasoning 
power, and that history would train the imagina- 
tion. The notion is now shown to be wrong. 


Formal Training. 


Although the work of Dr. W. С. Sleight, in 
London, backed up by the observations and experi- 
ments of teachers and psychologists elsewhere, has 
shown that formal training gives little or none of 
that general ability which was claimed for it, yet 
the doctrine continues to influence the curriculum 
and practice of our schools. Тһе boy who has re- 
ceived lessons in Latin for several years without 
gaining the power to read any Latin author with 
ease and pleasure is expected to find comfort in the 
thought that his mind has been trained. What pre- 
cisely it has been trained to do is not clear, beyond 
a slight possibility that some mastery over words 
has been gained. Even this is discounted by those 
who have read essays in English written by average 
schoolboys whose education has included Latin. 
But it is maintained that even if a subject is so 
taught as to have no apparent value or interest for 
the pupil, yet there is a positive gain in the drud- 
gery thus imposed. ‘‘Life demands hard work at 
dull tasks,’’ we are told. This is true, but nobody 
who is free works hard at a dull task unless there 
15 some ulterior object worth attaining. Опе result 
of making pupils drudge at school may be that they 
will resolve to avoid intellectual exercise of every 
kind in the future. 


Method Values. 


The claims made for the old theory of formal 
training are now shown to be exaggerated, but we 
must not suppose them to be abandoned. They are 
still implicit in many features of the curriculum and 
in much of our school teaching. Nor should we 
suppose that in abandoning the old theory we are 
compelled to restrict our teaching to things that are 
manifestly useful in practical life. There is a result 
to be gained apart from abstract training and from 
immediate utility in the office or market. This 
result may be described as a knowledge of method. 
The pupil should know the subjects of the curricu- 
lum, and in his learning he should acquire at the 
same time a knowledge of how any subject and re- 
lated subjects are best dealt with. Thus the study 
of Latin may be so directed as to foster the power 
to learn other languages in an intelligent fashion. 
In science, we may teach, not only the facts of 
chemistry or physics, but the nature of scientific 
investigation and of what is called proof. This 
generalised knowledge gives the power of moving 
easily among ideas, and promotes that attitude of 
mind which merits the oft-abused name of culture. 
This method value is perhaps the best result of 
good teaching. 


А Programme. 

In a paper read at Bristol, Professor Cavanagh 
made a vigorous attack on the methods of inquiry 
hitherto followed. Не said that precise information 
had been acquired about things which had little real 
significance. He suggested more positive researches 
into habits, concepts of method, ideals, and, in 
particular, the emotional accompaniments of the 
study of different subjects. І am inclined to agree 
with this criticism, which is often supported by the 
published results of educational ‘‘research’’ at home 
and in America. Things trivial in themselves are 
not made important by being set out in tables of 
statistics. Professor Cavanagh also said that the 
schools could best contribute to the needs of adult 
life by stimulating wide and constant interests. 
This 1$ true, provided that we can avoid the mistake 
of supposing that all these interests must be em- 
braced in a syllabus and catered for in a rigid time- 
table. In the hands of a skilful teacher a meagre 
syllabus and an elastic time-table may be instru- 
ments for giving the best kind of intellectual and 
moral training. We are prone to think that every- 
thing to be taught must be set down in the curri- 
culum. Worse still, we act on the assumption that 
everything in the curriculum must be treated 
as material for examination. So our schools become 
factories, and our teachers become mechanics, 
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Lord Eustace Percy at Bristol. 


Of late Lord Eustace Percy has shown a great 
desire to bring about the correlation of education 
and industry. He has written some excellent essays 
on the importance of bringing our schools, techno- 
logical institutions, and universities into closer touch 
with business and manufacture. At Bristol his 
address to the Education Section was devoted to 
this theme, and he urged that, up to the age of 
eighteen, no boy or girl should be out of touch with 
educational opportunities. This is an admirable pur- 
pose, but much depends on the manner of its fulfil- 
ment. The Hadow Report pictures a scheme of 
whole-time secondary education for all children 
between eleven and fifteen, leaving the further con- 
tact with educational opportunity to be obtained 
either in further whole-time secondary school work 
or in continuation schools. Now we are informed 
that Lord Eustace Percy would have no compulsion 
by the State, preferring to depend on the attractive- 
ness of the schools and the co-operation of em- 
ployers. He would have the age of compulsory 
schooling kept at fourteen, with provision for two 
years of voluntary part-time schooling to follow. 


Mr. Fisher's Amendment. 

I confess that I cannot find in Lord Eustace 
Percy's proposals any great advance on our present 
system. Many employers and parents will ignore 
the opportunities furnished by voluntary continua- 
tion schools, and the children who most need further 
instruction will not receive it. The suggestion that 
there should be no compulsion after fourteen de- 
stroys the Hadow Report, and gives us nothing to 
replace it. Mr. H. Fisher has recently reminded us 
that his own Act is still in being, with its clauses 
empowering local authorities to establish continua- 
tion schools. Unfortunately, these clauses were so 
drafted as to permit a child to obtain employment 
in a continuation school area without coming under 
the Act. This happened in London and Birming- 
ham, where the scheme was adopted, and children 
from neighbouring areas where it had not been 
adopted were exempt from attendance. This 
exemption gave them a great advantage іп seek- 
ing jobs, and the parents in London and Birmingham 
were naturally alarmed. The obvious remedy is to 
have a short Bill carried, enacting that where the 
Continuation School Clauses are adopted їп any area 
all the young wage-earners employed іп that area 
shall attend the schools. It would be necessary to 
provide that, in respect of children coming from ad- 
jOining areas, the authority which pays for the 
schooling shall recover the cost of educating them 
by making an agreed charge on the areas from which 
the children come. 


Our New Public Schools. 

In the columns of the Daily Telegraph, Mr. 
Stephen H. Foot has lately been giving a refresh- 
ing account of the public schools as they are to-day. 
He holds that the next five years will be extremely 
important in their history, since the schools are now 
receiving boys born during the most anxious period 
of the war. Elementary school teachers and pre- 
paratory schoolmasters have already found that 
these war children are in need of special treatment 
and ill-armed against rough experiences. Mr. Foot 
warns us that any ''hardening'' process must be 
examined very carefully. He has some good counsel 
on fagging, and takes the sensible view that it is 
wrong to allow ''general calls," by which a dozen 
boys may be summoned, although only one is re- 
quired. He suggests also that none but prefects 
should be allowed to employ fags. Оп games he 
says that the great increase in the size of public 
schools handicaps the boy who is not naturally good 
at cricket or football. His chance of getting into a 
regular team is remote. Тһе danger of having 
“ратев bloods’’ unduly powerful is best countered 
by active interest on the part of the masters, who 
should take special pains to see that bovs are rightly 
placed in the teams. Finally, Mr. Foot tells us that 
in the public school of to-day the boy who works 
hard at his books is not despised as a ''swot."' 


Mr. Percy B. Ingham. 

On Sunday, September 7, there died at a London 
Nursing Home, Mr. P. B. Ingham, the well-known 
Director of the London School of  Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics, and a man who was greatly loved by 
a wide circle of friends. His life had been full of 
varied experiences and useful work without any 
trace of self-seeking. Born in Lancashire in 1870, 
he was the son of the late Charles B. Ingham, whose 
zeal for education had led him to give up a success- 
ful practice as an engineer and found the Moira 
House School—now a well known school at East- 
bourne. There the son received his first training, 
and aíter a period of private teaching he went to 
Florida, where he became a civil engineer, practis- 
ing his calling in the United States until he returned 
to Europe to make surveys for a railway in West- 
phalia. А year in France followed, and then 
P. B. Ingham went to Owens College, Manchester, 
where he gained the B.A. degree of London 
University. | He became а schoolmaster, first at 
Rugby Lower School, then at Elizabeth College, 
Guernsey, and in 1906 he was appointed as a modern 
language master at Merchant Taylors' School, 
remaining there for some years before becoming an 
underwriter at Lloyd's. In 1913 he established the 
London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, becoming 
its Director, and devoting to it much time and money. 
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SCHOOLS AND DEMOCRACY. 
Bv P. Н. Pripeaux, В.А. 


There can be no question that the difficulties of 
organisation in a democratically constituted society 
are much greater and more complicated than in one 
more homogeneously constituted. Up to compara- 
tively recent years the pupils of our schools came, 
for the most part, from homes of similar means and 
outlook. The public schools, then as now, were 
filled with boys whose parents had sent them there 
to imbibe the peculiar atmosphere and ‘‘code’’ of 
those institutions. Ав a rule their means were 
adequate to any expense involved, so that there was 
little possibility of conflict with the parent. The 
grammar schools provided an education for the 
middle classes, and the few poor scholars were 
hardly considered. Also in those days the severe 
regimentation of the present time had not yet come 
into being. 

Now all this is changed. Boys and girls are drawn 
from homes which, in those days, never thought of 
sending their children to a secondary school—or to 
any other school if they could help it. Regulations 
of a more definite, uniform kind have become almost 
essential if the school is to maintain its tone, and 
not have that of the lowest class of its pupils im- 
posed upon it. The problem for those in authority 
is to adapt their regulations to the needs of their 
pupils. 

Particularly is this necessary in the case of rules 
involving expenditure. In saying this I have in 
mind rather the working-class parents of those who 
do not hold scholarships, though it affects even 
these. In some girls' schools the matter is acute. 
In general, one may say that the working-class 
parent will resent calls upon his meagre purse unless 
he can envisage some definite gain to the boy—or 
to the school—from the expenditure. 

There is evidence that many head masters have 
realised this, and have reduced regulation expendi- 
ture on dress and books to the minimum compatible 
with the educational and ‘‘tonic’’ efficiency of the 
school. But it is much to be doubted whether the 
same is true of many girls’ schools. One hears loud 
complaints of expensive books, frequent changes of 
text-books with no apparent reason—unless it be 
lack of care in the first choice—and of dress regula- 
tions which make it necessary to provide rapidly 
growing girls with a large number of garments that 
are outgrown long before they are outworn. 

It is not to be assumed that these protests arise 
rnerely from annoyance at the temporary sacrifice. 
Something deeper lies behind. They fear that, under 
the pretext of ''raising the standard of living,” their 
children are being taught to live beyond their means : 
that, subconsciously, they are acquiring the idea 
that to live well is to live expensively. Іп other 


words, they are acquiring a false scale of values. 
This is a real danger. If a democracy is to be last- 
ing, it must be a community of more or less frugal 
workers. No nation can afford to carry a very large 
number of spendthrifts. It is of no advantage to the 
nation for its units to cultivate an expensive way 
of living if in the future they will not have the means 
of gratifying their tastes. That is the way to a dis- 
gruntled population of wasters, not to a healthy, 
working democracy. It would, therefore, seem that 
schools should be particularly careful in this matter. 

Another type of regulation that is apt to be very 
irksome to the poorer parent is that which tends to 
interfere with his own freedom. Rules which affect 
lightly the well-to-do, who can delegate some of 
their responsibilities to servants, may press very 
heavily on a servant-less family. Some regulations, 
for instance, insist on regular attendance at games 
on half-holidays. Many such parents would be glad 
of the occasional help of their boys, particularly in 
the garden, at certain periods of the year, and such 
rules deprive them of this help. The plea of the 
school is that outdoor exercise and corporate effort 
are essential elements in the boy's education. It 
is at least debatable that gardening is as beneficial 
as, say, football; and quite certain that family effort 
and mutual help are at least as valuable as corporate 
effort on the sports field. 

And here, again, there is something deeper than 
a desire for help and annoyance at inconvenience. 
There is the fear that the net result will be that the 
boy comes to regard play as more important than 
honest, productive work— surely the last thing a 
democratic school should risk. Make the boy share 
in the corporate games as much as possible, develop 
every capacity he has, but do not insist on it in such 
a way as to deprive him of the opportunity and de- 
sire to be useful to his family. 

A third matter, which calls for much discrimina- 
tion, is that of discipline. Offences, culpable in a boy 
from a cultivated home, may be excusable in another 
whose home has provided him with no training. In 
such cases discipline, if too severely administered, 
may lead to a rankling sense of injustice. 

Sometimes such offences arise through neither 
ignorance nor fault, so far as the boy is concerned, 
but through mistaken parental ideas of asserting 
their independence. It does not seem quite sporting 
in such cases to coerce the parent by making the 
boy suffer. Yet it is extremely difficult to deal with 
such cases. Тһе possible causes of conflict between 
school and the uneducated parent are numerous, 
since the one acts from the point of view of the 
"body corporate," the other from a purely in- 
dividualistic one. Some progressive heads have tried 
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to solve the difficulty by encouraging the function- 
ing of ‘‘Parents’ Associations." It is doubtful 
whether this device really touches the difficulties of 
the individual. What often happens is that the body 
of parents makes its (majority) views known, and 
we still have the individual dealt with as though he 
were a mere unit in a homogeneous mass. This, it 
wil be observed, is the peculiar weakness of 
democratic communities. 

What is wanted is not mass or delegated com- 
munication, but intercourse with the individual. 
Such cases as those above-mentioned can, as a rule, 
only be dealt with successfully, that is, without in- 
justice to the boy, when the head is a man of sym- 
pathetic understanding, tact, and strength. It is not 
a negation of the rights of the parent to claim that 
the head must be master in his own domain, free 
from outside interference from unofficial committees. 
And if the head is a man of fair and open mind, the 
clashing ''rights" of school and parent will be 
settled more satisfactorily by a private interview 
than by any committee, however representative in 
character. 

This matter is more important than it seems. И 
is not merely a question of obedience to school 
discipline. The possible evil lies in the fact that such 
boys are divided between two loyalties, home and 
school, and that between the two the very idea of 
loyalty mav be lost. 

In a civilised society we are called upon to re- 
concile a number of overlapping, and sometimes con- 
flicting loyalties: first the family, then the school, 
then whatever social or economic unit we belong to, 
until all these separate loyalties merge and have 
their fruition in loyalty to the nation and our 
common humanity, Only by the exercise, in due 
proportion, of these combined loyalties can society 
be held together in a progressive democracy. 

In an autocratic or oligarchic form of government 
there 1s generally one dominant interest strong 


enough to maintain the national unity with a strong : 


hand, regardless of the wishes of other interests; 
but a democracy is essentially a community in 
which almost equally powerful interests аге 
balanced. It is the culminating point of a process 
of conflict and development which has resulted in 
a state of very delicate equilibrium. That 16 why 
democracies are apt to be so unstable. The defection 
of one powerful section from loyalty to the whole 
has a fatally disintegrating effect, and, amidst the 
resulting chaos, a new rule—autocratic, as after the 
French Revolution and, to a great extent, in Italy 
to-day; ог oligarchic, as іп Russia—establishes 
itself, with the resultant loss of liberty to all or some 
of its citizens. 

Hence it is particularly necessary for schools to 
avoid anything tending to a conflict of loyalties, 
and to help their pupils to perceive the due limits of 


each, so that in time they may learn to merge the 
one into the other. If the boy finds it necessary 
to be disloyal to the one in order to be loyal to the 
other, he is apt to lose all sense of loyalty, and to 
recognise no claim but that of the strong arm, 
which is the negation of civilisation. 

Closely allied to this matter of proportion in the 
exercise of loyalty is the equally important one of 
proportion in moral affairs. The enormous growth 
in numbers and the mixture of classes has made it 
almost inevitable that boys should be largely dealt 
with in the mass. Not only are the schools of the 
“агеа” organised from the outside, but there is 
necessarily more internal organisation. More and 
more the head tends to regard the school as an in- 
stitution to be regulated in such manner that the 
mechanism runs smoothly along well-oiled grooves; 
and the nearer he approaches this ideal, the more 
does he tend to regard the infringement of ad- 
ministrative rules as serious offences. In this way 
there arises sometimes the temptation to punish 
these ‘‘crimes’’ with the same rigour as offences 
against moral principles. Of course, in particular 
cases, an offence may partake of the nature of both; 
but in gencral there should be a sharp line of de- 
marcation between the treatment of the one and 
the other. 

The keenness of a nation’s moral sense is one of 
its most precious possessions, and it is tragic to 
contemplate the possibility of this sense of moral 
values being confused in the mind of the adolescent, 
either by unduly severe punishment for acministra- 
tive offences or by unduly mild correction of moral 
sin. What is lawful in one school is frequently un- 
lawful in another; but the principles of moral right 
and wrong are fairly constant in any one com- 
munity. 

Dean Inge defines wisdom as “а just estimate of 
the relative value of things’’—probably as good a 
definition as has ever been given. Whatever value 
learning may have in a democracy, few will deny 
that the development of this sense of relative values 
is the most important contribution our schools can 
make to the well-being of a nation whose respon- 
sibilities are so great, and whose progress depends 
upon the collective wisdom of its citizens. 


** Charles E. Bell” Scholars. 

"Charles В. E. Bell Fund" Senior Travelling 
Scholarships of the value of Х.15о have been awarded 
by the London Chamber of Commerce to J. B. 
Wright (Sheffield) and J. P. Furnwall (Catford, 
London, S.E.) Тһе two scholars will reside 
abroad for six months. Тһе Junior Scholarship of 
£560 was won by Rowland Kibble (Dalston Central 
School, L.C.C.). 
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EDUCATION ІМ THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 


Ву Rocer B. LLovp. 


There is no more charming picture of a great 
schoolmaster than Dr. Lane Poole's graceful words 
in praise of Fulbert of Chartres. ''He was wont of 
an evening to take his disciples apart in the little 
garden beside the chapel, and discourse to them of 
the prime duty of life, to prepare for the eternal 
Fatherland hereafter." Its suggestion of calm and 
sunny peace might serve as an epitaph for the 
Cathedral School of Chartres through all the days 
of its greatness, though Fulbert himself died in 
1029. But as a description of most other places of 
education in the twelfth century the words would 
be far from the truth. Not academic peace, but 
turbulent noisiness characterised the education of 
the twelfth century. 

а Yet the noisy method of free and easy debate was 

‚ deliberately adopted as the main educational instru- 
;ment, and it was undoubtedly effective, if one of 
the chief aims of education is to teach students to 
‘love learning for its own sake, as well as for апу 
gain to themselves which they may derive there- 
irom. For the twelfth century was the сарег begin- 
ning of the first and possibly greater Renaissance, 
when, for the first time for a thousand years, the 
general passion for learning became almost Attic in 
its intensity, and the air of Northern Europe was 
quick with philosophic surmise. It was primarily 
by the passion for culture displayed in this century 
that the Middle Age was enabled to make its 
Supreme and characteristic contribution to civilisa- 
tion—the University. 

The system of education which fostered this aca- 
demic and highly creative spirit was itself founded 
upon Greek models. It was not until the second 
half of the century that the full works of Aristotle 
were made available for Europe, but the mutilated 
fragments of his and Plato’s writings which the 
schools possessed at the beginning, together with 
the strongly Platonic tradition which the Fathers 
had bequeathed as an atmosphere to posterity, had 
meant that the idea of the peripatetic school had 
not been lost. The chief point of the peripatetic 
school had not lain in the wandering itself, but in 
the atmosphere of freedom of which the idea of 
wandering was symptomatic. In the Athenian 
school, not motion, but the general freedom of de- 
bate was the primary instrument whereby pupils 
were taught. They sharpened their wits more by 
arguing with each other and with their teacher than 
by writing set compositions and learning by rote. 
So it was in the twelfth century. Іп that period 
there were no Platos left, and the primary impres- 
sion which the schools seem to have left upon the 
minds of most contemporaries is that of extreme 
wildness and noisiness. But many of the peripatetic 


schools of Athens and Alexandria must have been 
extremely ill-disciplined even though we do not hear 
much about it; and the controlled serenity of the 
greatest Greek teachers, Aristotle and Plato, was 
succeeded in the twelfth century by the stormy 
exhilaration and extreme  pugnacity of Peter 
Abelard. 

Of the element of pugnacity in medieval education 
the twelfth century equivalent of a modern speech 
day in the two great London schools of St. Paul's 
and St. Martin's-le-Grand furnish an example. The 
monk Fitzstephen, devoted adherent of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, has left us a graphic example of 
what happened on Holy Days when the magistrates 
paid their official visit of inspection. The boys had 
to display their learning by holding formal disputa- 
tions with each other, "'Sophists and pretenders,” 
he says, ''draw attention to themselves by the 
volume and multiplicity of their words," and we 
can well imagine the scenes in the various rooms 
where the different forms of disputations were held, 
all noisy with specious wrangling over the subtleties 
of Nominalism and Realism. Soon the decorum of 
high philosophy gave way to highly indecorous 
personal abuse, but it was tolerated provided the 
teasing rose to the level deemed intellectually suffi- 
cient, for it was all training in the art of arts, 
swift and devastating argument, and, however much 
it tended to unruliness, it did produce quick wits. 
But the end of licensed disputation between school- 
boys is so obvious, despite the magistrates’ 
presence, that we hardly need Fitzstephen to assure 
us that "abuse and scoffing fly about. The faults 
of their companions, and even of their ancestors, 
are made the subjects of their Socratic wit, 
or satirised in bold dithyrambics more severely than 
by the ‘tooth of Theon'." The only restraining rule 
was the very necessary one that no names must be 
mentioned. And after it was all over, the school 
got a half holiday, and boys and masters together 
proceeded to spend the afternoon in pleasant amity 
in watching the gory combats of fighting cocks. In 
such a way it was hoped that rankling insults might 
be forgotten. Or, perhaps, old scores were harm- 
lessly wiped out by a game of massed football, the 
entire school playing, in the fields under London 
Wall. 

Promotion, too, tended to depend upon one’s pro- 
ficiency in the art of studied contradiction. Peter 
Abelard, the most widely beloved teacher of that 
generation, gained his position by the skill with 
which he baited his two unfortunate masters, 
William of Champeau at Paris, and Anselm at 
Laon. He questioned them like fury, entangled 
them in intellectual contradictions, led the rest of the 
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class in derisive laughter, and continued the process 
day after day for weeks at a time, The fame of these 
intellectual and academic combats quickly became 
far flung, so that when he eventually set up a school 
of his own at Melun, he swiftly emptied the schools 
of his rivals. In due course, ambitious young men, 
such as Gosvin of Douai, tried to mete out to him 
the same treatment, but with a very different result. 
His triumph was shortlived, and he died a broken 
man, but not Gosvin, or anything for which he 
stood, was responsible.  Helóise and Bernard of 
Clairvaux in their different ways played the Welling- 
ton to his Napoleon. 

It was, no doubt, this lack of discipline in the 
schools which was responsible for the excessive 
wildness of the wandering scholars, a turbulence 
of which almost every piece of contemporary writ- 
ing is eloquent. Yet repression of a sort there was, 
and in good measure, but it was repression of the 
rod rather than discipline of the character. Num- 
berless beatings were every schoolboy's lot. One 
boy spoke for the rest when he passionately declared 
of his master, ''If he were dead I would not care.” 
But that boy had asked for his beating. He had 
missed school, and when his master asked the 
reason, he replied that his mother had sent him to 
milk the geese. А twelfth century abbot at Dijon 
gave as a reason for the excellence of his monastic 
school, the fact that every boy was beaten several 
times a day.  Abelard became private tutor to 
Helóise, and was solemnly bidden by her uncle to 
beat her well if she proved stupid or lazy. Even so 
great a teacher as Barnard of Chartres kept a case 
of birches always handy in his room, and only 
Anselm protested against the universal habits of 
chastisement. Yet as long as education was im- 
parted by the method of free and easy argument, 
only a strong arm grasping a long stick would have 
any chance of preventing the freedom and easiness 
from becoming a veritable riot, and even arm and 
stick were not invariably successful. 

Rules, they say, are proved by their exceptions, 
but it is strange that the great exception to current 
methods of education should have been Chartres, 
for that was probably the greatest and best of all 
the schools. It was not destined to become 
a university, for it stood for a type of education 
classically austere, and so was not attractive to thc 
mass of indisciplined wandering scholars, who 
wanted learning passionately enough, but wanted at 
the same time, and with an equal intensity of 
passion, unfettered freedom and gaiety. The masters 
of Chartres were untroubled by numbers, and did 
nothing to attract the crowd. But they more than 
gained in quality what they lost in quantity, for the 


greatest scholars of the age had most of them 


studied there at some period in their career. The 
school was primarily classical, and its motto was 
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drawn from a saying of its greatest teacher, 
Barnard: ‘‘We are as dwarfs mounted оп the 
shoulders of giants, so that we can see more and 
further than they; yet not by virtue of the keenness 
of our eyesight, nor through the tallness of our 
stature, but because we are raised and borne aloft on 
that giant mass.’’ The school refused to be either 
topical or controversial, and its masters seemed to 
be quite uninterested in the great controversy of 
Nominalism versus Realism, on which іп other 
academic centres reputations were being made and 
broken every day. Nor did the school set much 
store by the prevalent idea that education could be 
best conducted by the freedom of self-expression ш 
debate. Chartres was, in fact, conservative and out 
of date, for it kept its pupils hard at prose and verse 
compositions, and required of them much repetition. 
They had to learn Virgil and Ovid by rote, and 
every day they were made to write prose and verse 
imitations of the greatest classical authors. The 
training was hard, but it produced scholars of the 
calibre of John of Salisbury, and Guibert de la Poree, 
and it set a new standard of Latinity. 

But while all that is true, not Chartres, but Paris 
held the key of the future. The vital thing neces- 
sary if a university was to be evolved from the 
mechanism of a cathedral school was to attract so 
overwhelming a number of scholars that the old 
mechanism would burst its bonds. The first neces- 
sary stage was freedom for growth, and that growth 
was naturally accompanied by many pains. When 
the intricate machinery that differentiates a university 
from a school had at last been devised, then it was 
possible for discipline to assert its sway, but it was 
precisely the lack of discipline which made it 
essential for the university to be evolved. But once 
its growing pains were over, both the freedom and 
the easiness of it were toned down. The difference 
between the educational method of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries is the difference between Abelard 
and Thomas Aquinas, and it is an open question as 
to which of them has placed civilisation more 
deeply in his debt. 


History. 

THE Story oF Man: An Historical Course for Junior 
Schools: by Harper Cory. Book III, The 
World of the Middle Ages. Book IV, The 
Modern World. (2s. 3d. each. Harrap.) 

These are story-books with large clear print and 
many illustrations. А ‘‘bright’’ style is adopted. 
and some of the chapters have breezy headings: 

“Рау Your Debts or go to Тай,” “То Arms, Citi- 

zens !’’ ''Puffing Billy,” “Охег the Rolling Seas." 

R. J. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN COUNCIL AND OTHER STATE-AIDED SCHOOLS. 


By FREDERICK J. Соло. 


In the following article Mr. Е. J. Gould continues the discussion on Religious Instruction which began 
in our September іззие.--(Егітов. | 


If anybody begins to discuss the question of 
religious instruction in Council and other State-aided 
schools, I always want to know his motive. In my 
own case, I am both ready and eager to say why 1 
join the controversy. Why did the Director of 
Education open the discussion in the September 
EDUCATION OUTLOOK? Because he was zealous for 
the Christian faith, for its quite definite promotion in 
denominational schools (Anglican, Roman Catholic, 
Wesleyan, &c.), and, so far as the Act of 1870 
allows, for its less definite promotion in Council 
schools; but what he would think and say about the 
religious instruction in State-aided Jewish schools I 
cannot guess. Оп the other hand, when, with the 
Editor's kind permission, I advance to the platform, 
I affirm that my final objective is the moral and civic 
unity of the English people, the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, and of humanity as a whole. And 
I will at once make a comparison. І incline to be- 
leve that the Pope, the Director, and an average 
British Rationalist would not arrive at a triune 
agreement on Christian religious instruction. I in- 
cline to believe that the Pope, the Director, and an 
average British Rationalist would, in a more or less 
clumsy manner, arrive at a triune recognition of the 
value of moral and civic unity world-wide. And if 
any reader happens to regard ‘‘education’’ as an 
elaborate training in tricks for securing positions 
and salaries, І would politely pray him to follow 
this discussion no further. 

Of course, we all understand that, on the authority 
of Parliamentary law, the Board of Education does 
not require any local education committee to plan 
for religious instruction. As a matter of fact, and in 
accordance with public opinion, nearly all localities 
do give the instruction; and they do so on a theistic 
basis, Jewish, Unitarian, or Trinitarian. Most 
localities adopt schemes of religious instruction that 
are ‘‘Christian,’’ in the ordinary Church and Chapel 
sense; though I gravely doubt if a primitive 
Christian of the second century, if he could listen to 
typical lessons in our Catholic, Wesleyan, or Council 
schools, would feel deep sympathy with any of 
them. On the whole (I speak as a Humanist writer 
on the history of religion and as a sociologist), I 
believe he would feel closest to the Roman Catholic 
modes. 

I think that, if our complex English methods of 
religious instruction were stated for the judgment of 
Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas, and a modern 
French professor at the Sorbonne, they would all 
class the methods as muddled. Nevertheless, these 


methods do really imply a general, though vague, 
English conviction that the varied forms of the in- 
struction make for social order and good manners. 
When I look at this variety of schemes, and estimate 
them from a citizen’s point of view, I unhesitatingly 
affirm that all are equally acceptable or equally un- 
acceptable. That is to say, И one method—Jewish 
or Anglican, &c.—is permitted, all the others should 
be permitted. The Roman method has a claim quite 
as good as the ''simple Bible’ method. Let all 
come, or let all go. Those people (National Union of 
Teachers, or others) who object to public money sup- 
port of Roman Catholic schools are, in sound logic, 
also objecting to Council school (Cowper-Temple, &c.) 
religious instruction. If they demand Council school 
religious instruction and bar the door to Roman, or 
High Anglican, they are inconsistent; they are pre- 
judiced ; they are unjust. To mark my sense of this 
inconsistency, at a time when Passive Resisters re- 
fused to pay taxes to aid ‘‘Rome,’’ I appeared as 
a Passive Resister at the Leicester Police Court 
(1909), and publicly declared that I did so as an ob- 
jector to Council school religious instruction. I 
may incidentally remark that, in my time, I have 
given many hundreds of Anglican lessons in a State- 
aided Church school, and many hundreds of ''simple 
Bible teaching’’ lessons in a Council (Board) school. 
So I speak not as a stranger to texts, doctrines, and 
creeds. I may (I hope with relevance) also add that 
I hold an ''Archbishop's Certificate’’ of competence 
for teaching ''Divinity." Апа I say here and now 
that no teacher, in any sort of school, ought to give 
any religious instruction unless definitely recognised 
as competent by the denomination ог ‘‘religious’’ 
group concerned. This, of course, means that, in 
a Council school of 1930, no teacher ought to de- 
liver Bible lessons unless he or she is marked as 
qualified. This qualification principle is applied to 
*secular" subjects, and it should be applied to 
religious instruction so long as religious instruction 
is imparted to young citizens. I have, however, 
never heard that the National Union of Teachers 
or the London Teachers’ Association has pleaded 
for this reasonable certification. 

The 317 local education authorities of England 
and Wales could, if they chose, remove religious 
instruction from their schools at, so to say, a 
month’s notice. No Act of Parliament would stand 
in the way. Would it be advisable for them to do 


‚ So, in order to put an end (if it was likely to put ап 


end) to ''religious" wrangles, and in order to place 
the daughters and sons of Atheists, Papists, 
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Anglicans, and Hebrews on a purely secular and 
equal basis? I have no profound respect for persons 
who shout a loud and sudden “Хо!” or for people 
who utter a strident and republican *'Yes !’’—simply 
as “Хо” or ‘‘Yes,’’ without reflection on the great 
issue I have named—‘‘the moral and civic unity of 
the English people, the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and of humanity as a whole.” 

Since 1926, the English and Welsh code has (1 
think wisely) deleted the old list of ‘‘subjects’’ re- 
quired, and even the theme of arithmetic, so sacred 
to our fathers, has disappeared. But the Board of 
Education's book of ''Suggestions for Teachers” 
stresses the importance of moral training, character 
training, civic training. I suppose it can be seriously 
afhrmed that the training college discipline is meant 
to qualify teachers for the duties of general instruc- 
tion and of moral instruction (I am not referring to 
systematic ‘‘moral lessons”). And the emphasis 
which the ‘‘Suggestions’’ book places on moral pre- 
paration applies, be it noted, to Roman Catholic, 
Council, Wesleyan, Jewish, and Anglican schools 
alike. 

The real and splendid lesson of the Bible is one 
which, unhappily, the ‘‘simple Bible teachers’’ never 
learn. The Bible, mainly written between 800 B.c. 
and 200 of the Christian Era, gave an admirably 
poetic sketch of social evolution from primitive times 
to the Pauline times of renascence and Utopia. 
Following this noble hint, we should offer youth a 
Bible of history on the broadest scale, from the 
Darwinian story of man's emergence to the latest 
visions of the League of Nations and the Pact of 
Paris, and the apocalypse of a warless globe; a 
history of the world (including our Motherland 
history), and of man’s nature conquest, industry, art, 
science, and social organisation. Such a Bible of 
history provides a bright and magnificent picture 
(in spite of tragic shadows), whence youth may draw 
inspiration for life, manners, and citizenship. Such 
a history (I will not say may, I will say) must in- 
clude a presentation of the choice parables, legends, 
and biographies associated with all the world-faiths, 
Jewish, Christian, Indian, Arabian, and the rest, and 
all the quickening and imaginative beauties of 
general literature. On such a basis, the schools can 
train for life, personal service, and world fellowship. 
This basis is even now being slowly constructed. 
When it is well advanced, the shallow little pro- 
grammes of “гейріоив instruction” will naturally 
disappear. On such a basis, the training given by 
civilisation. {о youth will be simply known as 
Education. Тһе solemn phrase “тога! education” 
will be no more needed than the solemn phrase 
"religious education.” The Cowper-Temple 
clause of the Act of 1870 will go into the museum, 
and keep company with the Minoan potsherds of 


B.C. 1870. Апа I venture here to observe that this 
educational development will govern schools at 
large, whether State-aided or not. We move, quietly 
and inevitably, that way already. Since the period 
1890-1895 I have keenly watched tendencies of 
thought and practice in this country and overseas, 
and I testify to the gradual and sure dying of the 
sect-spirit. І speak of the schools of the world. 
And this leads me back to my opening statement of 
the educational ideal: ‘‘the moral and civic unity of 
the English people, the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and of humanity as a whole.”’ 

The economic, political, and ethical questions that 
face the world to-day are not only immense, but the 
conscience of mankind actually (and rightly) recog- 
nises them as immense and vital. To-day we feel, 
as never before, the need of social unity in meeting 
them, and that feeling implies the need of an educa- 
поп governed by a unifying social ideal, and 
sectarian divisions are a species of moral treason. 
Look at the unemployment and industrial difficulties 
in this country. Look at the difficulties іп 
creating right relations with India and other parts 
of the British Commonwealth. Look at the dith- 
culties which the League of Nations (and it merits 
our unfailing support) encounters in adjusting the 
claims of minorities, in trying to lessen armaments, 
in smoothing over the rivalries of countries and 
races. Profound questions of sex and population 
would heavily swell the list. Humanity will sur- 
mount these obstacles. England, inhabited by one 
of the most energetic and progressive peoples in the 
world, will contribute its full share of the service; 
but I sav very earnestly and deliberately that the 
sectaries who make our educational life and destiny 
turn upon *'religious instruction'' and its discordant 
claims are injuring the moral health of the nation 
and the world to-day, and injuring the ideals of the 
morrow. 


Music in the Schools. 

Mr. Cyril Winn, at the Oxford Summer School of 
Music Teaching, said that, if we wanted a revival of 
music, there must be more sight reading. For vocal 
work sol-fa notation was all right, but it went adrift 
for instrumental work. The first introduction to 
sight reading must be by rhythm. Rhythm drill by 
tapping different rhythms could be done easily bv 
children of six years, and if these were accompanied 
by pictures of notes on the blackboard it would 
accustom the child to the look of staff notation. 


Maidstone's New Grammar Sehool. 

А new grammar school building, erected at Maid- 
stone at a cost of £50,000, has been opened. The 
site occupies fourteen acres and was given by Mr. 
L. Foster Clark. The old school was founded їп 
1549, and was for 340 vears in Earl Street, Maid- 
stone. 
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MODERN SCHOOLING 


INTRODUCING ART. 


By MaRGARET COLEMAN. 


It was a solitary golden ray that gave us our 
impetus to study modern art. We had been to the 
Italian Exhibition, and were coming away from 
Burlington House, when we were drawn by a sunny 
patch to examine a windowful of prints. The sun- 
shine was Van Gogh's ‘‘Sunflowers,’’ and we looked 
at it and walked away. 

A few days later the children wrote their im- 
pressions of the Italian Exhibition, and into most 
of them came the splash of colour which was Van 
Gogh's picture. After the weariness of many рог- 
traits and religious designs, the gay simplicity of 
**Sunflowers’’ had remained in the children's minds. 
At this time, I, too, was becoming interested in 
modern pictures, through Clive Bell's comprehen- 
sive little book, ‘‘Since Cézanne." I bought ‘‘Sun- 
flowers,’’ framed in light oak, and when lessons 
were over, I saw every child off the premises and 
then had a grand clearance. Charts, maps, idylls, 
coronations, kings, beggar-maids, all were swept 
from the walls, until only the restful bareness re- 
mained. I hung ‘‘Sunflowers’’ near my desk. 

The children were delighted. ‘‘Tell us about the 
man who painted it,’’ they demanded. I told them 
of Cézanne; of Matisse, Picasso, Van Gogh, Degas, 
Derain, and Monet. We had a catalogue of post- 
impressionist prints, and the children pored over the 
tiny illustrations until the names I had only just 
begun to love became familiar to them too. 

I bought Cézanne's ‘‘Village Way,” and hung it 
in lonely splendour on an otherwise bare wall. Then 
we went to the Tate and saw the same artist's ''Aix- 
Paysage Rocheux," and Cézanne Chauve. We 
were able to buy post cards of these to add to our 
treasures. 

When lessons allowed, we had more talks about 
the painters, studying the paintings as the outcome 
of lives and not as isolated achievements. Тһе 
children were keen, chiefly, I think, because these 
pictures are yet too young to have become classics. 

Mr. Edward Marsh lent a collection of modern 
pictures to Whitechapel, and we went to see it. А 
single line drawing by Wyndham Lewis consider- 
ably widened the children's conception of art. Тһе 
flat washes of some of the moderns; the boxes whose 
lines fail to ‘‘vanish’’; the absence of shadows; the 
apparent absence of a third dimension—all these the 
children noticed happily and hungrily. Here were 
things so simple that they could understand both 
design and technique, and some of them began to 
want to make pictures themselves. 


We bought more pictures: Van Gogh's ''On the 
way to work” and ‘‘Boats from Saintes Maries,” 
Degas's ''Dancer," and Renoir’s ''Boulevard іп 
Spring," and hung them in our room, Sometimes 
we buy an unframed print and pin it up for a few 
days, and then put it away until we can afford to 
frame it. 

* * * * * * 

We still have talks from Clive Bell's ‘‘Art’’ and 
““бїпсе Cézanne,” and I tell the children of my visits 
to the Leicester Galleries. We cannot all go, for we 
are not rich, but, with the help of these small prints 
and free galleries, we are becoming familiar with 
the painters who are my contemporaries and the 
children's immediate predecessors. 


English. 


“Тһе Teaching of English Series. "—HaMLET: 
edited by John Hampden, М.А. (16. od. 
Nelson.) 

Of the making of editions of Shakespeare— 
especially for schools—there is (apparently) no 
end. . . . We have, however, read this new recruit 
with pleasure. The notes are good and to the point, 
and the ''Helps to Further Study'' should prove not 
only helpful, but very interesting as well—both to 
schoolboys and the ‘‘general reader.” 


ABILITY EXERCISES IN ENGLISH: For Intermediate 
Classes (ages eleven to thirteen): by A. C. S. 
Ashmore. (gd.; cloth, 1s. Herbert Russell.) 

We have already had occasion to speak highly of 

the previous books in this series, and this last 
addition is equally good. И is intended to supply a 
scheme of work for Standards 5 and 6 in elementary 
schools, and for first year forms in central and 
secondary schools—we think it might be used higher 
up still with advantage. These exercises and helps 
are eminently practical and useful, and some 
teachers who have been using these books tell me 
that they are very pleased with them. 


МорЕкм PROSE: edited by Ehzabeth D'Oyley. 
(2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

А good reader for boys and girls in the upper 
forms of secondary schools—and covering a good 
deal of ground, e.g., there are sections on Narrative 
Prose, Imaginative Prose, By Land and Sea, Our 
World and Others, and so on. We can commend 
this book to teachers. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN THE TEACHING OF 
GEOGRAPHY TO BACKWARD GIRLS. 


Іп a modern senior elementary school we аге 
bound to have a number of children who cannot 
profit by an academic education. I was teaching 
some girls of thirteen who are backward in 
academic subjects. И had been arranged that their 
geography for the year should be on the British 
Empire; I could foresee a good deal of wasted effort 
if 1 asked them to study from a text-book or to re- 
member the facts of oral lessons, however interest- 
ing. I therefore decided to experiment by teaching 
Empire geography through the chief products. 

1 began with wool, and in the first lesson we dis- 
cussed the materials of which their frocks were 
made, and collected all they already knew about the 
production of wool. During this lesson each girl 
was given a new exercise book to keep as her 
"geography best book," which was to be a record 
of all she could find out for herself about wool, sheep- 
rearing, and wool manufacture; and I left them 
with the suggestion that they should look in shop 
windows, and newspapers, to get all the information 
they could before the next lesson. 

Several girls were not content to wait until the 
next geography lesson, but invited me at odd times 
to see what they had done. Some had made copies 
of advertisements in shop windows, e.g., ''Witney 
Blankets—All Wool’’; others had cut out advertise- 
ments from the newspapers; and others had pictures 
of the ‘‘Scotch Wool” Mills. One child, whose 
father worked at a slaughter house, brought a piece 
of sheep's skin with the wool on it, and said her 
mother had washed it and dressed it with alum. 

From that time these girls have really taught 
themselves, for, apart from occasional class lessons, 
when we sum up all they have learned during the 
past two or three weeks, all their geography lessons 
are given up to collecting and arranging material for 
their ''best books." The trouble they take is 
amazing, and they will work at them at any spare 
moment. From the geography of wool it was easy 
to lead on to the geography of meat, and these girls 
will never forget that New Zealand sends us frozen 
mutton, for nearly all of them managed to get an 
advertisement of New Zealand meat for their 
*best books.’ After this they became interested іп 
leather, and two girls visited a boot-mender and 
asked if he had “апу leaflets about leather?" The 
result of this visit was not ''leaflets," but small 
pieces of different kinds of leather, and information 
as to the animal from which it was made. 

Among other things they studied ''fruit" in this 
manner, and were able to find out a great deal from 
the advertisements and from shop windows. They 
were thoroughly interested and happy, and the results 
show that the experiment has been worth while. 


POND LIFE. 
Bv M. L. BROOKE. 


To escape an early death, the minnow must learn 
facts concerning the water-scorpion, water-boatman, 
and the carnivorous beetles that look so much like 
their vegetarian relatives; as well as the nesting 
places of those devoted fathers, the sticklebacks, 
who are ready to attack all intruders. 

The breeding of the minnow takes place early in 
May, its parental reputation being doubtful, since, 
if food be scarce, the young are said to be eaten by 
their progenitors. The little fish is found all over 
Europe and Northern Asia, its usual length being 
from three to four inches, with rare examples of 
seven inches. Its small scales marks its difference 
from the dace and the chub. 

The water-boatman (Notonecta glauca) belongs 
to the order Hemiptera, and is a constant danger 
to all small fish, for it has a strong and sharp beak, 
and with it sucks the life fluids from any living 
creature with which it comes in contact : the effect 
on the human skin being somewhat like that of a 
wasp sting. 

The beetle is easily recognised by its habit of 
swimming upside down. The openings of the 
spiracles, through which it breathes, are underneath 
its body, and round each orifice, as well as on other 
parts near them, are numerous hairs, which en 
tangle the air necessary for life, and incidentally 
make the under part of the creature so light that it 
has the greatest difficulty іп maintaining a normal 
position. Its first pair of legs are used as hands 
and the hindmost ones as oars. Its name of ‘‘Boat- 
man'' is most appropriate from its shape, manner 
of floating, and the realistic oars. 

The eggs are thrust by an ovipositor into the 
stem of pond weeds, fresh or decayed, and hatch 
into larvae like the parents, but without wings. 
The boatman, so predaceous in all its stages, some- 
times falls а victim to the large beetle Dytiscus, 
whose larva is sometimes called the water-tiger. 

Our beetle in the plate belongs to the group 
Hydradephaga, whose members аге carnivorous, 
being in water what ground beetles are on land. [t 
carries a bubble of air, without which it would 
drown. 

The flatly curled ramshorn or trumpet snail 
(Planorbis) is a vegetable feeder, and makes an 
innocent member for an aquarium; but the other 
snail, Limnaea stagnalis, has habits as murderous 
as those of the boatman, and should be rigidly ex- 
cluded. 

The larva of the gnat is hatched from the lowest 
point of one of a number of eggs fixed in а perpen- 
dicular position to form a boat-shaped raft; it 
breathes by a respiratory tube on its tail, which it 
thrusts at intervals above the surface of the water. 
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OUR HAPPY SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


Ву PHYLLIS MATTHEWS. 


"Poor thing! Was it terribly depressing ?’’ That 
is the sort of remark which was made to me after 
Г had been teaching for experience in a school for 
mentally defective children. 

This is the typical attitude of most people who do 
not teach in one of these special schools, as they are 
called. Even teachers and head mistresses of schools 
for normal children think that it must be a sad and 
morbid business teaching those defective, either 
physically or mentally. 

I do not agree. Besides my experience with 
mentally defective children, I have a knowledge of 
the working of a school for the deaf, a school for 
the blind, and a leading orthopzedic hospital school. 

In none of these have I found either the children 
or the staff depressed. On the contrary, I found far 
happier children than those in elementary schools, 
and teachers keenly interested in every phase of 
their work. 

The school for mentally defectives was a modern 
building kept clean and bright by constant attention 
ітот the children. The head mistress was adamant 
upon two points—strict discipline, and the care of 
the school both inside and out. 1 have seldom seen 
happier children. Boys and girls worked and played 
together and were thoroughly friendly. 

The strict discipline did not appear to interfere 
with initiative, for most of the older children had 
won for themselves positions of some responsibility 
and trust in the running of the school. 

Above all, the depressing sights which laymen 
think is the lot of teachers of mental defectives were 
surprisingly absent. During my experience there 
I saw no repulsive children. I may have been 
fortunate in that respect, however. 

To turn to another kind of special school. I know 
intimately the head mistress of a fine orthopzdic 
hospital school. When I first visited her there I 
was prepared to be thoroughly saddened by the sight 
of the poor children. I imagined that all their faces 
would be pitiful with suffering. 

My feelings changed, however, from the moment 
of arrival. The patients were certainly the jolliest 
I have ever seen. Some were able to run about, and 
their sunburnt bodies were delightful to behold. 
Others were lying in bed, but were too interested in 
their school work to wear a suffering expression, 
while even those who were lying in awkward posi- 
tions managed to be keen on their work. 

The teachers' work was hard, but of necessity 
varied, since all the work was individual. They 
looked bright and keen, and not one wore a 
melancholy expression. 

Indeed, by the end of my visit I was considerably 
cheered rather than saddened by the sight of these 


delightful sun-bathed children marching steadily and 
surely towards health. 

I must admit that my visit to a school for blind 
children depressed me a little, but I could not dis- 
cern the same feeling in the faces of the teachers or 
the children. 

The work done was excellent, and it was splendid 
to see the children trained to miss their sight as little 
as possible. Тһе atmosphere was опе of cheerful- 
ness and industry. 

The school for the deaf adjoined the school for 
the blind, and I visited there. Again I was surprised 
by the happiness of both children and teachers. 
Here, indeed, nearly every face was smiling, and 
it was a long time before I could bring myself to 
realise that most of these children had been stone 
deaf from birth, and were having to learn the in- 
tricacies of speech. 

School was certainly a joy to them, and a less 
depressing one would be difficult to find. 

Do not, therefore, fight shy of the special schools. 
The mental shudder occasioned by the mention of 
them is apt to spread to others, and it is often 
difficult to obtain teachers because of it. Above all, 
get rid of the idea that they are depressing, because 
where bands of people are determinedly bringing 
brightness into the lives of defective children, there 
can never be depression. 


Diphtheric Immunisation. 

There is a reference in the Staffordshire S. M.O.'s 
Annual Report to ‘‘some interesting developments’ 
in the immunisation of children against diphtheria in 
three districts in which the incidence of the disease 
was heavy. “ІП was anticipated that the parents 
would find a difficulty in understanding that its ob- 
ject was to prevent their children from contracting 
the disease," but we are told that ‘‘the co-opera- 
tion of the teachers was secured in the matter, and 
there was а ready consent obtained from the 
parents." One cannot help wondering whether the 
"co-operation of the teachers” was the result of 
scientific knowledge of the methods of immunisation 
or blind faith in the Medical Officer's opinions. 


For Teachers of Music. 

А joint course for the training of music teachers 
has been instituted by the Royal Academy of Music 
and the Royal College of Music. The Board of 
Education has ‘‘approved’’ the course, and for the 
purpose of the Burnham Scale of salaries it will 
carry a qualification equivalent to that of a pass 
degree of a University. 
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THE CLASSROOM WALLS. 
Ву E. В. YARHAM. 


Happily the days are gone when the classroom 
was in appearance, and literally, а ‘‘workroom,’’ 
although in a certain school to-day, not a hundred 
miles from London, no framed pictures are allowed, 
because they might distract the children's attention. 

Such barrack-like surroundings are undesirable; 
first, because the children get to dislike their room 
as contrasted with their own homes, and more im- 
portant stil, the walls can instead be made very 
valuable adjuncts to the usual teaching aids. His- 
tory and geography charts are excellent in their 
way, but very often the children themselves are 
unable to take a very active part in preparing them. 

From the age of eight upwards it is possible to 
have (1) an Artists’ Corner, (2) a Poets’ Corner, 
(3) the Weather Bureau, and (4) Newspaper House. 
In the senior school each one can be more elabor- 
ate, and shipping intelligence, for example, or a 
"corner" dealing with local events, industries, апа 
people can be added. Every senior class, too, 
should have its Library Nook, where the class maga- 
zine can always be consulted. 

It is an excellent plan to put one pupil in charge 
of each section, to whom the others can bring work 
which they offer. This need not occupy much of the 
school time, for much of it can be done before lesson 
time, or half an hour a week can be set apart for it. 
A table of small size is a help in Library Nook. 

Artists’ Corner will be taken up with pictures 
and paintings done in school, and by others done 
by the children themselves at home. The name, 
‘Artists’ Corner," can be painted or cut out in а 
craft lesson and hung up, and the same plan can be 
followed with the remainder of the corners. It is 
better to hang up the work for a month only, and 
even if that hung up is not the actual best in the 
class, the hope of gaining the honour will provide 
a great incentive to improvement. After a month 
the drawings can be taken down and kept in a 
loose cover. Experience has showed that children 
are keen to bring their own work, and for this a 
blank book can be kept, into which it can be pasted, 
the monitor doing this, and then it is hung on a 
small hook, and any child may look at it. 

Poets’ Corner can be run in the same way. It is 
not always desirable to keep the same monitor for 
the one corner all the term through. As with the 
work, change them once a month, or at any interval 
deemed suitable. The honour can be given to 
the child who has made most improvement in the 
period, and that child can be selected by the retiring 
monitor, with the judicious help of the teacher. 
With the poems, the pupil doing the best class poem 
is given the privilege of copying it into the ‘‘Class 
Poetry Book,’’ kept in Poets’ Corner. The three 


best poems of the month can be displayed during 
the next month. 

The Weather Bureau is one of the most interest- 
ing corners of all. Some years ago when weather 
records were kept, it was merely a matter of writ- 
ing down a few mysterious figures on an uninterest- 
ing piece of cardboard. A better plan is for the 
class together to help in making its own chart, con- 
sisting of a large sheet of cardboard, with a wide 
border, and with a space left in the centre for the 
observations’ page. Four such charts can be pre- 
pared, one for each season, and the borders can be 
filled in with topical pictures or paintings, such as 
harvest, skating, the cuckoo. Each month a fresh 
sheet is pinned into the centre space and filled in. 
There might be room for the ordinary weather 
notes, and a place for nature observations. It will 
be surprising to note the things which children see 
that are often missed by the adult. 

With Newspaper House the teacher may have to 
help, so numerous will be the contributions. The 
junior pages of our newspapers to-day are a mine 
of information, requiring careful selection, but offer- 
ing a fund of ideas for English and invaluable in 
Geography teaching. If possible, Library Nook 
should have its own bookshelf, to hold the class- 
room library books and reference books. One 
class has constructed its own shelf from boxes 
brought from nearby shops. If this is not possible, 
a case can be made at the manual centre. 


Monarchs in Rhyme (concluded). 

In our September number we printed a rhymed 
list of the monarchs of England, ending with 
William IV. We invited our readers to complete 
the record, and the following lines have been re- 
ceived from “А. J. C.’’—[ Editor. ] 


The last line of *Monarchs in Rhyme” is :— 
“William the 4th, both good natured and kind, in 
1830 we find.” 


Continue thus :— 

“Очееп Victoria succeeded him seven years later, 
King Billy having outlived her pater. 

The angels gave her a splendid run, for she lived 
till 1901. 

For sixty-four years she kept on reigning, which 
was rough on Edward VII, for then 

He had very few years of life remaining. He died 
in 1910. 

Then mounted the throne George V and Queen 
May, and they're sitting there still, I'm happy 
to say.” | 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND THE CARD INDEX. 


Bv Enpo-Carp-ITIs. 


Enthusiasm filled me after reading an article by 
the Dean of a woman's university, in which she 
urges women to return from time to time to the great 
fountain-head of learning, the university, there to 
tone up their intellectual constitutions and add to 
their educational and professional assets. 

I cast about for a college giving courses in the 
subjects I wanted, and, after preliminary corre- 
spondence, І finally departed for a distant American 
city. 

The prospectus of the university in question con- 
tained provision for ''mature students of irregular 
preparation," who might be admitted provided they 
applied for no degree. This, it seemed, was designed 
to meet the needs of such as I; for I am, to my 
regret, undeniably mature, my preparation had been 
nothing if not ''irregular,'" and I certainly never 
aspired to a degree. 

My early education had been conducted in French 
by a very exceptional Swiss governess. Later I 
studied German and Italian. Piano and singing 
lessons followed, with concurrent instruction in 
English, through reading and absorption of the home 
atmosphere. I use the word absorption advisedly ; 
my father was a great lover of English literature, 
especially of Shakespeare's plays, and I can think 
of no more apposite word to describe his manner of 
imparting to us his information. 

One winter I took some courses in history and 
literature in the city where we lived. 

Subsequently we travelled to Europe and Asia, and 
I found myself after the war in Mulhouse, Alsace, a 
centre of chemical industry. While doing post-war 
work there, І took private lessons in chemistry from 
a French professor at the technical academy. 

Such, roughly, were my educational credentials 
when I arrived one broiling September day at the 
university I had chosen. 

First I was obliged to sit for a flashlight photo, 
before I could even inquire about the courses I was 
considering. I filled in patiently, if not enthusiastic- 
ally, many large printed forms, also two grey cards, 
one blue, a purple, and a pink one. But alas! Some- 
how I missed a yellow one. This was serious. It 
appeared that my whole academic future hinged on 
that missing yellow card; I could have no standing 
at all until it was produced. 

Fortunately I was, in due time, able to present the 
“equired number of coloured cards—indeed, I ended 
with two too many white ones, which I offered in 
turn at the different wickets. But no one would 
accept them excepting a kindly assistant clerk, who 
relieved me of one. The other is with me yet as a 
memento. 

I had further to fill in a library card, and have my 


papers viséd by a department which passed judg- 
ment on the “‘programme’’ of all students not of 
American birth. 

This department showed те throughout the 
greatest kindness and consideration. 

One of the courses for which I had registered— 
a sort of triple X affair—was later withdrawn. This 
necessitated further signing and countersigning of 
coloured cards; a pale green one it was, I think, this 
time. 

I found also that I was expected to state definitely 
the number of hours I had studied French. This 
nearly floored me, and the best I could do was to say 
that I had first begun with a French nurse at the age 
of two and had continued steadily at it every winter 
till I was sixteen! I experienced some difficulty, 
too, in persuading the authorities that my object in 
taking these studies was to learn something. ‘‘What 
are you majoring in? What degree are you working 
for?’’ I was plied with such questions. 

When I replied that my desideratum being none of 
these, I was merely in quest of knowledge in a sub- 
ject in which I was conscious of my lamentable 
ignorance, I was met with surprise and something 
rather like disapproval on the part of those in charge. 

After these preliminary skirmishes things went 
swimmingly, enlivened at intervals by sundry notices 
from the Registrar relative to my deficient ‘‘data,’’ 
and requests, like Oliver Twist, for more. Having 
meanwhile paid my fees and been admitted to the 
classes, І assumed that I had been accepted. 

But I had made my initial blunder in admitting 
that I had once studied as a part-time student at 
the university in the city where we lived. 

Had I realised what a baneful effect this would 
have upon my academic future, I should certainly 
not have mentioned it, but would have stood pat 
upon my ‘“‘home-made’’ education, such as it was, 
guiltless of certificate, degree, or high school 
diploma. Then we should all have known exactly 
where we were. Ав it was, I duly forwarded the 
voluminous printed forms to be filled in by the 
university of my native city. They were never re- 
turned, presumably because it kept no record of part- 
time students. 

Meanwhile, I was thoroughly enjoying my studies. 
The instructors were a delight to listen to and a 
pleasure to work for, and my class-mates were suff- 
ciently varied to be interesting, from the blue-eyed, 
golden-haired kindergarten teacher who whispered 
in my ear: ''Say, I believe these people only have 
children for the sake of working out their theories 
on them,” to the old lady in front of me who looked 
to be close on seventy and who hoped “іп time” to 
obtain her degree. She could not endure an open 
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window, and only the pluck and determination of 
the courageous alienist who lectured to us—one man 
against seventy odd women—saved us from perish- 
ing of asphixiation in that over-heated and poorly 
ventilated classroom. 

About the middle of November we were given an 
intelligence test. I quivered with apprehension; 
what would become of me now? The question of 
high school had been bad enough! 

My fears were only too well founded. 

I completely failed to calculate in the time given 
how much three and seven-eighths yards of calico 
would cost at seven and one-third cents a yard. 
Also I had been till then under the impression that 
there were not more than twenty-six letters in the 
alphabet. I felt convinced that there must be at 
least several thousand by the time I had written 
them backwards, omitting every fifth letter, and 
had followed this up by a bit of mental jiu-jitsu 
with those that were left, though 1 did tumble to the 
idea that somehow ‘‘vertigo’’ did not quite fit 
into the combination ‘‘long—high—thick—broad.”’ 

When it came to giving one one-hundred-thirty- 
fifth of a grain of some drug out of a two and a-half 
per cent. solution, I gave it up, and decided I had 
been born too late. Later in the day I found myself 
nervously counting the number of nails I had on each 
finger! People are, I believe, classified as moron, 
imbecile, idiot. I felt I should be lucky if I came off 
no worse than imbecile. 

Later, without quite understanding what it meant, 
I was immensely relieved to hear that I had graded 
with the '*upper-middle'' group. 

Much to my amazement, my examination paper in 
psychology was returned to me marked “А.” Our 
instructor added that 60 per cent. of the class had 
graded “В” or under. 

The following morning I received a note summon- 
ing me to confer with one of the department heads 
on the subject of my apparently still unsatisfactory 
and incomplete data. 

In the ensuing interview it was ponderously ex- 
plained to me that, owing to the fact that I had 
failed to produce any satisfactory proof (this after 
getting an ‘‘A’’ in a subject entirely new to me, 
with a new and difficult nomenclature) that I had 
had the equivalent of a high school education in 
English, I could not continue at the university after 
the term examinations unless I added some academic 
courses chosen by the adviser to those I was already 
taking. 

My feelings on hearing this were endorsed when 
I told my instructors of the decision which had been 
arrived at. They were first incredulous, then 
amazed. 

I then committed my crowning offence; I com- 
municated with the President of the University. 

Having been brought up in the belief that it is a 
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good idea to go to head-quarters, it seemed to me 
a perfectly natural and rational thing to do. When, 
however, to use a Scriptural expression, this became 
“поівей abroad,” each separate hair on the various 
department heads must have stood on end. It was 
looked upon in the light of a heinous offence. 

The President, to judge from his letters, did not 
consider this proceeding quite so monstrous as his 
subordinates did. He was exceedingly kind and 
courteous, and—so I was told by one of the people 
involved—criticised the department іп question 
severely, though he evidently felt he could not inter- 
fere with its decision. 

Not being an Englishman, I know when І am 
beaten, and I withdrew from the university. 

Perhaps, after all, [ am in good company. 

The author of ‘‘Jalna’’* is reported to have 
described her education as ''mostly private, with an 
erratic dash or two into the university,"" so presum- 
ably even she would necessarily have been refused 
admission to an institution which recognises as 
eligible only those who, having passed through high 
school, can be fitted into its Card Index System. 


* « Jalna ” is a novel which won the ten thousand dollar prize 
offered by The Atlantic Monthly. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


Pronunciation of Place Names. 

*Broadcast English II," which may be bought 
for a shilling, contains the pronunciation of over 
1,500 English place names as they will be spoken 
by the announcer. Some towns offer options it 
seems; Uttoxeter has as many as five. Sedbergh is 
Sedburo’ or Sedber, but the school is ''Sedburg."' 
Only its natives or scholars will know that Ardingly 
College has the “у” long and the last syllable the 
accent. Shrewsbury may be  Shroozbury or 
Shrowzbury; Meopham (Kent) is Meppam, but 
Deopham (Norfolk) is either Deepam or Deefam. 
Cirencester and Sawbridgeworth are in the list, but 
no help is given for Pontefract. Romney is Rumny, 
and Romsey is Rumsey. But what are Romford 
and Bromley? 


School Broadeasts. 


The B.B.C. programme of School Broadcasts in- 
cludes a new course in Biology and Hygiene entitled 
* Your Body Every Day,’’ to be given by Professor 
Winifred Cullis. It will introduce children to the 
elements of physiology in simple language. On 
Thursdays Mr. А. Lloyd James will begin a new 
series of talks on English Speech, and a new depar- 
ture for preparatory schools lies in a course of 
twenty-minute talks by Mr. C. Armstrong Gibbs on 
‘The Music of Some Great Composers.’’ 


Astigmatism. 

When a pupil looks lazy and supports his head 
on his hand things are not always what they seem. 
Professor H. Pistor, at the recent Optical Con- 
ference at Cambridge, said what looked inattentive 
and ill-mannered might be due to astigmatism: ап 
astigmatic child would quite naturally incline the 
head when looking at the blackboard. Ап attitude 
like that, said the head of the Jena Optical School, 
might mean the child was doing its best to get on 
with bad eyesight. 


А Tram Ticket Experiment. 

Travellers by the L.C.C. trams will have noticed 
a recent announcement concerning school children's 
tickets. Between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. fourpenny 
travel-where-you-like tickets are now issued to 
scholars under sixteen, except on Saturdays and 
Sundays. Registration cards will have to be shown 
by children from fourteen to sixteen, The scheme is 
in operation as an experiment up to the Christmas 
holidays, and a report on the results will be asked 
for in November from heads of schools and divi- 
sional inspectors. 


Our Incompetent Parents ! 

Very few parents know anything about children, 
according to Dr. W. Е. Blatz, of Toronto. ''Where-. 
fore," he said, ‘‘mothers go to their own mothers. 
for learning, and we get perpetrated such doctrines. 
as 'Spare the rod and spoil the child,' one of the 
most diabolical rules ever introduced into child train- 
ing. We have such rules as 'Children should be 
seen and not heard,' whereas it is parents who. 
should be seen and not heard. They should get out 
of the way of their children." 


Brighton and Private Schools. 

The principal of a private school at Brighton has. 
been informed that the Education Committee do not 
consider that the school provides adequate ele- 
mentary instruction, and therefore parents must 
arrange to procure it for their children elsewhere. 
Hove Education Committee have followed suit with 
a school conducted in a basement by two elderly 
ladies, who have received a similar expression of 
opinion. Miss Rogers, who, with her sister, has 
kept the school for twenty years, has, in view of 
this decision of the Hove Authority, decided to close 
the school. 


Teacher Exchanges. 

There are now working in English and Scottish 
schools sixty-six recently arrived overseas teachers, 
who have exchanged with English teachers. One 
came from New Zealand, ten from Australia, and 
the remaining fifty-five from Canada, all its pro- 
vinces being represented. About forty of the Eng- 
lish teachers who have exchanged are in the London 
service. The L.C.C. regulations permit an inter- 
change of fifty. 


Dr. Magrath's Successor. 

The Rev. E. M. Walker, М.А., Pro-Provost of 
Queen's College, Oxford, has been unanimously 
elected Provost in succession to the late Rev. J. R. 
Magrath, D.D. The new Provost was born in 1857 
and educated at Blackheath Proprietary School. 


Mr. Bowman retires. 

Mr. Laurence G. Bowman, M.A., B.Sc., Head 
Master of the Jews' Free School, Spitalfields, since 
1908, retires at the end of this month. For fifty 
years he has been on the staff of the school, which 
he joined as а pupil teacher, aged fourteen. His 
salary was then 4s. 4d. a week, and he taught a 
class of twenty or thirty their ABC. For every one 
of his pupils who passed out with a satisfactorv 
knowledge he received a penny as bonus. Perhaps 
the school's most famous pupil was Israel Zangwill. 
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Giggleswick School, Yorkshire. 

Mr. Robert Noel Douglas, M.A., who has been 
Head Master of Giggleswick since 1910, when Mr. 
W. W. Vaughan left there for Wellington, is retir- 
ing next vear. In 1892 he left Selwyn College, Cam- 
bridge, to become assistant master at Uppingham. 
Applications are being invited for the post at 
Giggleswick, the emoluments of which are £1,500 
a ycar and residence. 


Death of Dr. Crowden. 

The Rev. Charles Crowden, D.D., died at East- 
bourne last month at the ауе of ninety-five. For 
twenty-two years, 1866 to 1888, he was head master 
of Cranbrook, a school he raised from a small one 
of about fifty boys to one of one hundred and 
seventy. Іп 1888 he left Cranbrook for Eastbourne 
College, and during the seven years of his rule there 
the school grew to a position of importance among 
the smaller public schools of England. Since his 
retirement in 1895 he was for three years Vice- 
Chairman of the Eastbourne Education Committee. 


Dr. W. А. Spooner. 

The month's obituary includes the name of the 
Rev. W. A. Spooner, for twenty-one years Warden 
of New College, Oxford. Devoted to the university 
and to scholarship, he has left his mark on the 
annals of the University. For vast numbers of the 
general public his place in history depends on the 
perpetration of those numerous lapsus linguæ of 
which he is the alleged parent. But ‘‘spoonerisms’’ 
were born before 1844. 


Wolverhampton and Spanish. 

Wolverhampton Intermediate School has added 
Spanish in the sixth form of the commercial course 
in order that boys and girls proceeding into the local 
business houses may have had a year's introduction 
to a language the demand for which is increasing. 
Hitherto the only foreign language taught in the 
school has been French. 


Public Libraries and Fiction. 


Public libraries are sometimes decried as being 
mere disseminators of fiction. Croydon, which has 
a population of 222,000, does not support the 
criticism. Of the 1,583,840 library issues for last 
year, 970,192 were works of non-fiction, and 613,648 
works of fiction. Now if the figures were reversed, 
would they help the argument at all? 
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LEGAL NOTES. 


Coming of Age. 

It is the duty of the parent of every child between 
five and fourteen (or six and fourteen, if the by-laws 
say so) to cause that child to receive efficient 
elementary instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. The obligation therefore ceases when 
the child becomes fourteen, but Section 138 of the 
Education Act of 1921 provides that, in order that 
broken terms may be avoided, if the child attains 
that age during a school term he will not be deemed 
fourteen till the end of the term. That seems simple, 
but it may not be generally known when, legally, 
any particular age is attained. 


Attaining the age of 14. 


Take acase. A child’s birthday, we will suppose, 
was September 2, 1916. Popularly speaking, 
therefore, he was fourteen on September 2, 1930. 
If the school term began on September 1, he may 
be persuaded that he ‘‘attained that age’’ during 
the school term, and therefore he must remain at 
school till it ends at Christmas. But that is not so. 
He attained the age of fourteen, in the eves of the 
law, on the first minute of September 1, and, that 
being so, the obligation on his parents ceased then. 
This is not so odd as it may seem. For a year 
which begins on September 2 must terminate on 
September 1, seeing that there are not two Sep 
tember firsts in the year. 


The Analogy of Legal Infancy. 

Nor does it follow from this that the age was 
attained ‘‘during the term’’ which began on Septen- 
ber 1, for the law will not take any account of 
parts of a day. An age ‘‘attained’’ on September 
I is therefore ‘‘attained’’ immediately after the 
stroke of midnight on August 31—September 1, 
and since the school term had not then begun, the 
child will not be caught by Section 138. It is the 
same, of course, with ‘‘infancy,’’ which ceases at 
twenty-one. А boy born on January 1, 1900, at 
11.58 p.m., attains his majority on the first moment 
of December 31, 1920—nearly forty-eight hours, 
that is, before he will have lived twenty-one years. 
Chief Justice Holt cites a case where А was born on 
September 3, and on ‘‘September 2, twenty- 
one years after, he made his will, and it was held a 
good will, because the Court would not make a frac- 
tion of a day ; and consequently, being of the age of 
twenty-one years, he might devise his lands.’’ It is 
not always that enactments which mention an age 
limit can be interpreted so precisely. Опе criminal 
statute, for instance, contains a proviso “іп the 
case of man of twenty-three years or under." 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 


The New Germany and its Future. 


After the humiliation of the German peoples by 
Napoleon they redeemed their fortunes, both spiritual 
and material, through resort to education in schools 
and universities. This fact is never disputed in 
Germany itself, although its importance has been, 
and still is, overlooked by the rest of the world. 
One might have supposed that this reliance on educa- 
tion would have received a shock during the years 
of disillusionment. In 1872, Moltke had said ''Der 
Schulmeister hat unsere Schlachten gewonnen.” 
What were his grandchildren to say when a second 
even more terrible struggle ended in defeat? Were 
the people of Germany still going to believe in dem 
Schulmeister? 

Yes, their fervent faith in education has not only 
survived, but glows with increased fervour. They have 
been disillusioned about their political institutions ; 
they have ceased their vain conceit after the glory 
of war and their military prowess; the Kaiser and 
his tribe are banished, but Pestalozzi and his tribe 
аге held in greater honour. They are indeed penitent, 
recognising that in the nineteenth century they had 
debased the educational ideal in the service of Caesar 
and of Mammon; they therefore have not discarded 
cducation, but have subjected it to а root-and-branch 
reform. 

This is a crude summary of the impression gained 
Ьу a thorough piece of research which reaches us 
from the United States. Тһе book is entitled ““Тһе 
New Education in the German Republic," written by 
Messrs. Alexander and Parker, and published by 
Williams and Norgate, price 16s. Not cheap, but 
it ought to be procured for every public library, both 
in Britain and elsewhere in Europe, for it records 
facts which, іп their ultimate issue, will change the 
face of Europe more fundamentally than the Treaty 
of Versailles. That Treaty reduced Germany to dire 
poverty and deprived it of military power; if its 
authors had only stopped the German people from 
enlisting in schools and colleges, the policy of security 
would indeed have been attained. 

This review is written wholly without bias; we are 
friends of all Europe, concerned only to get at the 
facts. This account by two American observers falls 
into line with all that others have reported, both 
before the war and since. They tell us that Germany 
is as obsessed as ever it was by devotion to learning 
and science and art; that all these interests are now 
being re-examined in the light of New Freedom; that 
this movement is as serious and as significant for the 

future of Europe as anything that is happening in 
Russia. What is to be the outcome? At present 
certainly there is no sign of other than peaceable and 


friendly sentiments: the old-world romanticism of 
the world of Schiller and Goethe is everywhere in 
evidence. But there 15 no sign that affection for the 
Vaterland is weakening; no recurrence of that 
specious cosmopolitan varnish which Buonaparte 
effectually removed. This great nation continues to 
be a nation, Deutschthum abides as the cherished 
love of millions. We do not prophesy as to the 
destiny of New Germany, but we are confident that 
in this movement for reformed Ersiebung, for 
Demokratische Kultur, forces are at work which will, 
in the long run, work more powerfully for good or 
evil in Europe than all the stopgap contrivances of 
Locarno or Young Plans, necessary as these are as 
momentary alleviations. We neighbours, in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, cannot copy Germany even if we 
so desired, but we are doubly blind if we refuse to 
examine the facts. We have no space to examine 
the wealth of detail with which the authors describe 
all the phases of this movement; to teachers these 
should prove of lively interest, but the collective im- 
pression is the salient issue, and this should capture 
the attention of the average citizen and the politician 
as well as of the professional teacher. 
J. J. Емоглу. 


REVIEWS. 
Education. 


RosEs AND KiPPERs : by Wm. Margrie. With illus- 
trations by H. Cutner. (7s. 6d. Watts.) 

In this volume are embodied three of Mr. 
Margrie's earlier books—''Rosemary Street," the 
story of a Council school that lies off the Old 
Kent Road and, in a sense, belongs to the road; 
"A Camberwell Man," the adventures and misad- 
ventures of Horatio Chucklewit, M.P.; “Maggots 
and Men," which is the Wells Outline of Histor 
breezily written for (and in a sense bv) a Council 
schoolboy. То these is added a robust description 
of South London, under the title **Farthest South,” 
making a whole of “а work of decorated realitv."' 
The decorations are part of the scheme of the book, 
of its ebullient style, of its writer's personality ; and 
to these are added the decorative woodcuts of Mr. 
Н. Cutner. И is an epic of a Council school 
and of transpontine London, especially South-East 
London, more especially Camberwell, still more 
especially ‘‘Rosemary Street," off the Old Kent 
Road. 

Mr. Margrie tells us of himself what G. B. S. 
occasionally tells about himself: that he is funda- 
mentally serious. But ‘‘the comic and satirical 
style," he adds, ‘‘suits me best.’’ 

Certainly Mr. Margrie’s fundamental seriousness 
is no reason why one should not enjoy him and his 
fun. Take him seriously or not, as you wil. Не 
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has infectiousness. Не has а turn of phrase. Не 
has beliefs—as, for example, that the England of 
to-morrow is preparing, not at Eton and Harrow, 
but in the Council schools. Try Mr. Margrie. 

R. J. 


Astronomy. 

THE HEAVENS AND THE UNIVERSE: by Dr. Oswald 
Thomas. Translated by Bernard Miall. (7s. 6d. 
Allen and Unwin.) 

This book grew out of talks on summer nights, 
"often continued until the sun rose to greet us.” 
Its success in Germany (‘‘Himmel und Welt’’) led 
to an American translation (“Неауеп and Earth’’) 
and to this. It begins with the obvious Great Bear. 
It wanders to the moon, its seas and craters; to the 
planets, suns, and comets; and it ends by discussing 
the size of space. 

The style has the sufficient clarity and simplicity 
that the non-astronomical student needs. There is 
enough to stun us in the terrific distances and tem- 
peratures of astronomy without any shocks of 
language. We all have a recurrent interest in the 
stars, and some interest in celestial theories. Proctor 
is old now (very useful he was forty years ago), and 
so is even the breezy Dr. Ball. А one-volume talk 
about stars, written by a scholar who knows of re- 
cent theories and talks about them, should be sure 
of a sufficient following. R. J. 


Art. 

“Тһе Art for АП Pastel Series."—FLowrEns: by 
J. Littlejohns, В.В.А., К.В.С., A.R.W.A., 
(2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Following a very helpful Introduction dealing 
with the nature of the medium used, and the neces- 
sity of working in accordance therewith, this very 
attractive publication contains six detailed studies, 
each subject chosen being shown in stages which 
skilfully illustrate the method adopted. These are 
accompanied by sufficiently full instructions, and by 
helpful suggestions, which should enable the student 
to produce really artistic flower studies. 


Botany. 

THe ELEMENTS OF Botany: by the late R. J. Harvey- 
Gibson, C.B.E., D.L., M.A., D.Sc. (25. 6d. 
Nelson.) 

With such narrow limits, nothing but a sketch 
could be drawn of so wide a subject; but this parti- 
cular sketch is an unusually good one, and contains 
an astonishing amount of information of the right 
kind. И is to be especially commended by reason of 
the prominence given to the biological aspects of 
the subject, and the interesting outlines of the life- 
histories of some of the lower plants, without which 
those of the higher plants cannot be properly under- 
stood. We venture to suggest that the statement 
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on page 53, that the guard cells move apart, should 
read that they become more curved; that on page 
78, the lure of pollen should be added to 
that of nectar; and that the account of the action 
of the Bladderwort trap on page 148 is not quite 
in accordance with modern research. It is now 
held that a suction action is exerted by the bladder 
on the hapless “іпвесі,” rather than that the 
latter makes a forced entrance. Otherwise, the work 
is singularly free from errors and misleading state- 
ments, so that the student can use this really excel- 
lent little manual with confidence. 


Scripture. 
THE BiBLE BEAUTIFUL: compiled by Mother Магу 
Eaton. (2s. Longmans.) 


This book consists of a selection of passages taken 
in order from the Douay Version of the Old Testa- 
ment, and it ''gives the entire history of the Jewish 
people, from Genesis to the Machabees, with copious 
extracts from the Psalms, the Prophets, and the 
Sapiential Books, in nothing but the words of Holy 
Scripture." Тһе selections have been made with 
discrimination and good taste, and ‘‘it is claimed 
that no part of the Sacred Narrative likely to appeal 
to the young has been omitted.” The various books 
of the Bible have been divided up into sections, each 
with a heading, instead of into the usual chapters 
and verses. А few good notes are given when 
absolutely necessary, but they have purposely been 
kept to a minimum, so that emphasis 15 directed to 
the Biblical text itself. This is a book to be recom- 
mended. К. О. 


WHAT Is THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN? Бу А. Clutton 
Brock. An abridged edition for use in schools. 
(2s. Methuen.) 

This edition of Clutton Brock’s book is intended 
for the use of the sixth form. The work lies ‘‘near 
the border-line of philosophy and theology,’’ and can 
by no means be described as ‘‘orthodox.’’ However, 
the style of the writing and the spirit of the words 
have a charm and a beauty of their own. It seems 
doubtful, however, whether the book is particularly 
suitable for adolescent boys and girls, or even 


whether it would greatly interest them. R. O. 
Music. 
Нумм$ AND VERSES: CHIEFLY CELEBRATIONAL: by 
Е. Н. Hayward, О. Lit., M.A., B.Sc. (1s. 6d. 


Russell.) 

This is a collection of verses by Dr. Hayward, 
most of which can be sung to well known hymn 
tunes. They were written to be sung at ‘‘Celebra- 
tions," celebrating such various people and things 
as Amos, Isaiah, Virgil, Columbus, Geology, Music, 
and Temperance. For those who wish to sing them, 
it will be convenient to have them bound up together 
in this little paper covered book. R. O 
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Mechanies. 


(1) A Crass Book or МЕСНАМІС6: by Н. E. Hadley, 
B.Sc. (4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

(2) Mecuanics: by J. M. Moir, M.Sc. (16. 6d. 
Arnold.) 


(3) ExPERIMENTAL Меснамісв: by V. T. Saunders, 
M.A. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 


(д) THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL MECHANICS AND 
PHvsics: by А. Н. Mackenzie, M.A., B.Sc., 
and A. Forster, B.Sc. (3s. Macmillan.) 


(5) INTERMEDIATE MeEcuanics: by D. Humphrey, 
B.A., B.Sc. Dynamics. (10s. 6d. Longmans.) 


At the present time there seems to be an increas- 
ing tendency in the educational world to bridge the 
£ulf which was supposed to separate mathematics 
from physics. Тһе separation was the more 
apparent when the older mathematical text-books, 
notably those on applied mathematics, confined them- 
selves to problems on particles and frameworks 
which were so far removed from the true physical 
conditions as to have little value and less interest. 
"The result was a decline of interest in theoretical 
mechanics, and increased attention to the experi- 
mental portions of the subject. This state of affairs 
could not last for very long, and happily the 
modern writers of text-books have realised that the 
fundamental principles of mechanics can be taught 
with equal efficiency and with vastly greater interest 
when the problems dealt with are those which are 
continually met in everyday life. 

The five books which are reviewed here all show 
this modern tendency to a greater or lesser degree. 


(1) The most interesting of these is Mr. Hadley's 
**Class Book of Mechanics." It is a book which 
deals with statics, dynamics, and hydrostatics up to 
School Certificate standard and beyond, and it is 
crammed full of interesting information and enter- 
taining problems. In the first chapter there is a 
good historical account of the derivation of the 
various systems of measurement used by different 
races, and the reader will find there much 
material not usually met with in text-books of this 
nature, There is also a useful chapter on energy, 
and the concept of potential is well explained, The 
treatment of the atomic nature of matter and its 
application to problems of density and elasticity is 
clear, and the examples are good. Some well 
printed four figure mathematical tables complete the 
book, which is certainly to be highly recommended. 


(2) Mr. Moir has provided ‘‘a simple course which 
will show how the fundamental laws and principles 
of mechanics operate in our daily life and experi- 
ence.” Тһе book affords an adequate introduction 

to the subject, the chapter on velocity and 

acceleration being especially interesting. For the 
sum of four shillings and sixpence the book may 


be purchased bound up with the author's ''Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism,'' a review of which appeared 
in these columns in the issue of November, 1929. 

(3) As its name implies, Mr. Saunders's book 
deals principally with the experimental aspect of 
mechanics, but theory is not neglected, and there 
are many examples to be worked out at the end of 
each chapter. The standard of the work is that 
required for the School Certificate Examination. In 
the chapter on ‘‘Horse-power’’ an ingenious experi- 
ment is described by which the horse-power of a 
boy can be measured; the reviewer can picture an 
exciting competition among the members of the 
physics class when using this apparatus ! 

(4) This is the third edition of a text-book which 
has been used with success for eighteen years for 
the scientific training of artisans at evening classes. 
In this edition a fifty-page chapter on introduc- 
tory chemistry has been added so as to give the 
pupils a wider outlook in elementary science. The 
title of the book now becomes rather ridiculous, as 
the only ''Physics'' is some forty pages on element- 
ary heat, but as even now more than half the book 
deals with mechanics, it seems legitimate to include 
it here. The very definite instructions given before 
the experiments are good and clear; doubtless they 
have been found to be necessary. 


(s) Mr. Humphrey, who is the Head of the 
Department of Mathematics and Physics at the 
Regent Street Polytechnic, has written a book 
which deals with the harder applications of the sub- 
ject, while at the same time introducing very little 
theory other than that given in the elementary text- 
books. The standard is that of the Intermediate 
Examination, and a knowledge of the calculus is 
assumed throughout. The present volume deals 
with dynamics; a companion on statics and hydro- 
statics is to appear shortly. In conclusion, it may 
be of interest to quote a passage from the Preface 
of Mr. Hadley's book: ''The chief movement in 
all branches of mathematics in recent years has been 
towards practical ends by the inclusion of exercises 
bearing upon everyday life. As a mathematical sub- 
ject, and apart from its experimental and laboratory 
aspects, mechanics has shared in this evolutionary 
development, and the questions now set in examina- 
tion papers no longer justify the derision of the 
physicist or engineer.” R. S. M. 


Economics. 

Economics oF Mopern INDUSTRY: An Introduction 
for Business Students: by Percy Ford, B.Sc. 
(Есоп.). (4s. 6d. Longmans.) 

This is a kind of text-book of economics that the 
Germans would call ''real" апа we, perhaps, 
“applied.” We start with the factors of efficiency. 
Cost of Production, Labour, Location of Works, 
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Size of Unit, Capital, Fluctuations of Output, In- 
surance. The chapters following are on Prices, 
Marketing, Labour, and the Economic Activities of 
the State. 

Mr. Ford handles his subject throughout by just 
such a running ‘‘analysis’’ as one would expect of 
a writer whose main ‘‘further reading’’ suggestions 
are Burns, Marshall Cannan, and Taussig—the 
writers he has himself quite evidently relied on; and 
very good writers, too. These four pages of books 
for further reading are as enlightening as they are 
useful.  Tlhey, like the useful little volume now 
under review, deal with the economics of this 
twentieth century. R. J. 


English. 
STORIES FROM THE Poets: by W. В. Pern. (15. 
Harrap.) 

We are inclined to think that children would 
prefer to read the original poems. However, the 
prose renderings are well done, and there are some 
capital illustrations by Willy Pogany. 

А SuonrER Lams: edited by E. E. Reynolds. 
(1s. 94. Nelson.) 

Chosen letters and essays, with Lamb's auto- 
biography and a commentary. Another addition to 
this publisher's excellent ‘‘Teaching of English 
Series." This is the most interesting school book 
on Lamb that we have seen for some time. 
THE ГлммЕв Book or VERSE. Senior. 

Blackie.) 

This book contains a number of poems which 
children will be sure to like—but even so, we can- 
not help registering another protest against this 
ever-increasing flood of school poetry books. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY MASTERS IN LITERATURE: by 

Robert F. Savage. (2s. Oliver and Boyd.) 

This is one of the most useful and interesting 
guides to English literature for schools that we 
have seen for some time past. We can recommend 
it with confidence to senior schools, and the middle 
forms of secondary schools. 


Tue THRESHOLD OF ENGLISH PROSE: selected and 
edited by H. A. Treble, M.A. (2s. gd. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press.) 

These selections are compiled for the ''home 
reader’’—and as an adviser in the choice of students’ 
books—and contain much varied and interesting 
matter. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF EDpwaRD Сіввох : edited by 
Bernard Groom, М.А. (15. 6d. Macmillan.) 
An addition to this publisher's excellent ‘‘English 
Literature Series." For young students of history 
this book should prove very interesting reading. In 
addition to the text, Mr. Groom has supplied a 
multum in parvo introduction, and some notes and 
appendices. 
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THE ENGLISHMAN AND His Books IN THE Early 
NINETEENTH CENTURY: by Amy Cruse. (7s. 64. 
Harrap.) 

Everyone, of course, will be disappointed with 
this book, for everyone will miss the allusion to one 
or two of the books he or she will hunt for, or wil 
find them most inadequately mentioned. But that 
is one of the things that must happen. When the 
edge of disappointment is a little blunted, a host of 
old acquaintances appears. We begin with Fanny 

Burney, Madame D'Arblay. We end with the 

drawing-room books :—‘‘The Keepsake” of 1829, 

‘‘Friendship’s Offering," where L. Е. L. and th 

Countess of Blessington have their immortal works 

inscribed. The dawn of the Victorian Era is 2 

hand: ““Тһе Keepsake” introduces it, with a ver 

sweeping curtsey. 

Here are bits from the Anti-Jacobin, a theatre 
scene when ‘‘The Road to Ruin’’ was being played, 

a glimpse of Robert Owen, and Godwin, of Tom 

Paine, Mrs. Gore, Sandford and Merton, the Fair- 

child Family, the various moral verses of Southey 

(no less and no more), the Hon. Mrs. Norton, and 

others, now only remembered by Lewis Carroll's 

parodies—someone should give us an ‘‘Alice’’ book, 
with the texts of the originals of ‘‘Father William 
and the rest. | 

It is а depressing chapter of our rough island 
story, depressing, in the main, because it 1S not 
rough enough—only crude. And, apropos of the 
whole subject, what is or was exactly the use of the 

globes? This writer never knew: Miss Cruse 15 2 

little vague. They always had globes—when the 

could afford them—but the use to which they wet 
put has an air of irrelevancy. How, for example. 

were they related to 4004 B.C., November 2j 4! 

беп o'clock in the morning (Greenwich tim 

assumed). Тһі may be slightly incorrect, usher; 

but how did it look on those globes? R. J. 


Physics. 
A First ELECTRICAL THEORY FOR SCHOOLS: by 
Н. W. Heckstall-Smith, M.A. (45. Dent) 
Mr. Heckstall-Smith is the Physics Master 2! 
Stowe, and he has written “а text-book СОЕ 
the School Certificate, Matriculation, and Fis 
М.В. Examinations” in the subjects of electrictt 
and magnetism. What the author has to say 5. } 
very sound, but he spoils it by the way ™ whic 
he says it. The style is jerky and colloquial: ев 
out the saving grace of being amusing, and the ie 
is often broken up by interpolations in i 
brackets. These certainly proved very annoy 
to at least one reader. The sort of thing adr й 
author does—the example is chosen quite at 127 id 
—is, when discussing the definition of unit mag 
pole, to write as follows: ''This odd business 
(Continued on page 384.) 
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METHUEN'S NEW Амр RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 


POETRY SPEAKING FOR CHILDREN. Part 1, The Beginnings. 
By MARJORIE GULLAN and PERCIVAL GURNEY. 28. 


TALES OF POOH. By A. A. MILNE. With 87 of the original 
I!lustrations Бу E. H. SHEPARD. 2%.  (Methuen's Modern 
Classics.) 


VERY YOUNG VERSES. Ву A. A. MILNE. With 73 of the 
original Illustrations by E. H. SHEPARD. 2%  (Methuen's 
Modern Classics.) 

FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 
By J. D. STEPHENSON, English Master at Highgate School. 
Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 

THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH. From Sentence te Essay. Ву 
J. D. STEPHENSON. Crown буо. 28. 66. 

THE METRES OF ENGLISH POETRY. By ENID HAMER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


ENGLAND UNDER VICTORIA. By Н. V. ROUTH, М.А. 68. net. 


HISTORY 


EUROPE FROM 800 te 1789. By H. W. С. DAVIS, C.B.E., late 
Reyius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. Edited by С. М. 
CLARK, Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College. Crown 8vo. 88. 6d. 
net. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO MEDIEVAL потопу 
DYMOND, М.А. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
SELECT DOCUMENTS OF EUROPEAN SORY: 
A.D. 809-1492. Edited and Translated by R. 
M.A., Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. Crown 8уо. 58 

A HANDBOOK FOR HISTORY TEACHERS. Edited by D. 
DY MOND, Goldsmiths’ College, University of London. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. 38, 6d. 

A JUNIOR ANCIENT HISTORY. 
DALE, М.А. Crown вуо. 

A JUNIOR HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
М.А. Crown 8уо. 58. 
И. 1527—1527. 38. 

А JUNIOR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A. W. P. GAYFORD, 
er Senior History Master at Dulwich College. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF QREECE. By CYRIL E. ROBINSON, B.A., 
Winchester College, author of “А History of England." With $3 
ee 22 Maps, and an End-paper Diagram. Crown 8vo. 
78. e 

ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
D. C. SOMERVELL, М.А. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 66. net. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE SINCE 1783. 
Бу Prof. A. P. NEWTON and Prof. J. EWING. With 11 Illus- 

trations and 4 Maps. $8. 

AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF EUROPE, 1760-1930. 
M.A., 
burgh. 


By DOROTHY 


Vol. LP 
G. D. LAFFAN, 


For Middle Forms. By A. M. 


By DOROTHY K. GORDON, 
Also in Two Parts. 1.410—1597. 28. 6d. 


By А. BIRNIE, 
Lecturer in Economic History in the University of Edin- 
Demy Вуо. 108, 66. net. 


GEOGRAPHY 


SOUTH WALES: A PHYSICAL AND ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. 
Bv S. W. RIDER and A. E. TRUEMAN, D.Sc. With 34 Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 48. 

ASIA: A REGIONAL AND ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. 
DUDLEY STAMP, D.Sc. Demy 8vo. 278. 6d. net. 
THE GATEWAY GEOGRAPHIES: General Editor: CHARLES 
MATHESON, М.А., F.R.S.G.S., Geography Master oí Daniel 

Stewart's College, Edinburgh. 


А new Series of Junior Geegraphies 


By NORMAN M. JOHNSON, B.Sc., F.R.S.G.S., 
McLean Public School, Dunfermline, and С. MATHE- 
SON. With 04 Maps. Small Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 


Afriea. By S. C. FARRAR, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., Geography Master, 
George Watson's College ‘for Boys, Edinburgh, and С. MATHE- 
SON. With 34 Maps. Crown буо. 28. {In the press. 


Other Volumes in preparation 


By L. 


Europe. Head 


Master, 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


A CHEMISTRY NOTEBOOK: FOR SCHOOL AND HIGHER 
CERTIFICATE STUDENTS. Ву |. MORRIS, М.А. 28s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. By J. MORRIS, М.А. 
(зов), author of “Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry." With 49 
iagrams. Crown 8vo. 38. An illustrated ‘‘first book.” 


А CLASSBOOK OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. First Year. By J. 
MORRIS, М.А. (Oxon.). With 37 Diagrams.  Fcap. 8vo. 38. 


OUTLINES ОҒ INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Ву ). MORRIS, М.А. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. Also in two parts. Part I, 48. Part и, 4s. 


Aad a ANALYSIS. By A. W. WELLINGS, B.Se. Crown 
8vo. ө 


A CONCISE SUMMARY ОҒ ELEMENTARY ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. By F. H. CONSTABLE, M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D., 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 48. 66. 

MODERN SCIENCE: A GENERAL INTRODUCTION. By J. 
ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 38. 66. Prize Edition, 
66. net. 

THE GREAT MATHEMATICIANS. By H. W. TURNBULL, M.A. 
28. 6d. Prize Edition, 38. 6d. nct. 

EXAMPLES ІМ APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 
M.Sc. 48. 

JUNIOR TEST EXAMINATIONS 
PRATT, М.А. 1$. 


METHUEN'S MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICAL SUBJECTS. 
by В. L. WORSNOP, B.Sc., 
niver 


R. О. STREET, M.A., 
ІМ MATHEMATICS. By A. 5. 


Edited 
Ph.D., Lecturer in Physics in the 


sity of London. Есар, Bvo. Illustrated. 28. 6d. net each. 
Speetra. By К. C. JOHNSON, М.А. 
Wave Meehanies. Ву Н. T. FLINT, Ph.D., D.Sc. (38. 66. net.) 


The Physical Principles of Wireless. By J. A. RATCLIFFE, М.А. 


The Condustion of Elestrieity Through Gases. By К. С. 
EMELEUS, Ph.D. 


Magnetism. By E. C. STONER, Ph.D. 

X-Rays. Ву В. L. WORSNOP, D.Sc., Ph.D. 

X-Ray Crystailography. Ву К. W. JAMES, M.A., B.Sc. 
Applications of Interferemetry. By W. E. WILLIAMS, M.Sc. 
The Cemmutater Мог. By Е. J. TEAGO, D.Sc., M.LE.E. 


Other Volumes in preparation 


TEST EXAMINATION PAPERS 


(Matriculation Standard) 


Test Examinations іп Latin. С. A. Е. GREEN, М.А. 


Test Examinations in English. W. T. WILLIAMS, 
VALLINS, В.А. 18. 3d. 


Test Examinations іп Freneh. Т. К. М. CROFTS, М.А. 
Test Examinations in Histery. А. W. P. GAYFORD, В.А. 
Test Examinations in German. A. S. MACPHERSON, М.А. 
Test Examinations іп Geegraphy. D. WILFORD. Is. 34. 
Test Examinations in Physies. А. W. ANSCOMBE. is. 36. 
Test Examinations іп Chemistry. Е. M. OLDHAM. 1$. 36. 
Test Examinations in Botany. М. A. JOHNSTONE. 16. 36. 
Test Examinations in Bielegy. С. B. WALSH, B.Sc. 18. 3d. 


Test Examinations іп Mathematies. A. S. PRATT, М.А. ils. 66. 
With Outlines to Answers. 38. 


Matriculation Advaneed Mathematies Test Papers. А. $. PRATT, 
М.А. 18. 9d. 


Test Examinations in Meehanies. А. $. PRATT. 


(Higher Certificate Standard.) 
чиг oo Mathematical Test Papers. А. S. PRATT, M.A. 
8. 


is. 34. 
М.А., апд С. Н. 


18. 38. 
is. 34. 
18. 6d. 


Higher Oertifeato Applied Mathematies Test Papers. А. S. PRATT, 
М.А. 18. 9d. 


Higher Certifieate Chemistry Test Papers. J. MORRIS, М.А. 1s. 66. 


теи оу арыны Physies Test Papers. А. Н. COOPER, M.Sc. 
8. “ 
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having to rely in definitions on things that cannot 
exist is a queer necessity in all physics; and if you 
think it is silly, try to invent a better мау!” №, 
the definition is not silly, but... R. S. M. 


DEFINITIONS AND FORMULAE FOR STUDENTS (LIGHT 
AND SOUND): compiled by Р. К. Bowes, М.А., 
B.Sc. (6d. Pitman.) 

This little book of thirty-six pages presents rather 

a problem to the reviewer. It is most certainly a 

"cram" book, and as such he ought to object 

to it. At the same time he feels sure that it is just 

the book he would have been grateful for on the 
night before an examination, or even on the very 
morning. Probably many others would be glad to 
possess these definitions so nicely tabulated in alpha- 
betical order, and these formulae so clearly set out. 
Whether they ought to be allowed to do so is 
another question. R. S. M. 


Chemistry. 
THE SPIRIT OF CHEMISTRY: 
(10s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The scope of this latest book by Professor 
Findlay is indicated by the sub-title, namely ‘‘An 
Introduction to Chemistry for Students of the 
Liberal Аг(в.” The subject matter and its method 
of presentation have been chosen so as to make 
appeal to the imagination and intellectual interests 
of those who are not destined for a scientific career, 
but who desire to gain some knowledge of a branch 
of science on which our present-day civilisation is 
based. The more important discoveries and 
achievements in chemical science, and the materials 
and chemical phenomena of everyday life, are set 
forth in an historical setting, but in such a way that 
the emphasis is laid not on a detailed knowledge of 
many facts but on the utilisation of facts to create 
а scientific spirit. Portraits and thumbnail bio- 
graphical sketches are given of the leaders in the 
development of chemical science. 

The book is written in such a clear and interest- 
ing manner that the student of the Liberal Arts who 
reads it will surely be tempted to proceed further 
and obtain a deeper knowledge of chemical science. 
The author evidently envisages this possibility, since 
in an appendix he gives a well chosen list of books 
for further reading. Te S. Б; 


by Alex. Findlay. 


History. 

ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES ТО 
476 А.р.: by M. W. Keatinge, M.A., D.Sc., 
and D. G. Perry, B.A. (2s. 6d. Black.) 

To show ''the contribution made by each nation 
of antiquity to the common civilisation of the 
Western world”? is an admirable aim for a school 
book of this kind, and it has been kept well 
in mind. There is a simple (and unflattering) account 
of Egyptian learning, a whole chapter on ''What 


we owe to the Greeks,’’ with something about medi- 
cine, games, wine at a penny a gallon, the plunder- 
ing career of a Roman governor (Verres), to add 
interest and life to the ordinary narrative. К. J. 


EUROPE FROM 800 TO 1789: by the late Professor 
H. W. C. Davis; ed. by G. N. Clark. (8s. 6d. 
Methuen.) 

Certain dominant ideas have influenced the plan 
of this book, notably the sense of the value of a 
general outline (as against period-studies) and a 
questioning on the idea of progress, about which 
Professor Bury gave us a book, and Dean Inge a 
pamphlet, each according to his manner. 

The Lists of Sovereigns (ten pages of them), 
Genealogical Tables, Notes on Books, the dozen 
maps, the inset headings, the full index, all testify 
to the consciousness of the needs of the student as 
such. But the outlook is wider than that of most 
text-books of this size. The idea of a general sketch, 
however, is dominant, and the citation of Freeman's 
*General Sketch,” old as it is, as ''the best short 
repertory,’’ is both significant and just. 

This necessitates ап adherence on the whole to 
the usual sequence and method: Charlemagne, the 
Northmen, Feudalism, and so on. After the Middle 
Ages we begin with the Nation State, the Renais- 
sance, and the Turkish Power in Europe. The last 


chapter is on Intellectual Movements, 1560-1789; 
there is an epilogue on Progress. А good and 
practical text-book. К. Т. 


Trigonometry. 


(1) ADVANCED TRIGONOMETRY: by C. V. Durell, 
M.A., and A. Robson, M.A. (8s. 6d. Bell.) 


(2) А NUMERICAL TRIGONOMETRY : by the Rev. В. С. 
Molony, M.A. (3s. Arnold.) 


(3) A New TRIGONOMETRY: by А. C. Jones, M.A., 
Ph.D., and Н. Е. Newton, М.А. (With 
answers, 35.; without answers, 2s. gd. Black.) 


These recently published works on trigonometry 
have all been written by schoolmasters, and are the 
product of years of teaching experience. They differ 
in their size and in their standard of knowledge, 
but they all agree in their suitability for the special 
purpose for which they were written. 


(1) Mr. Durell and Mr. Robson are the Senior 
Mathematical Masters at Winchester and Marl- 
borough respectively, and they have produced here 
the first of a series of books on advanced mathe- 
matics for scholarship candidates and others. This 
series is to contain books on algebra, calculus, and 
an introduction to analysis. If the rest of the books 
maintain the high level set by this one on 
trigonometry, the series will provide the standard 
mathematical text-books for years to come, and will 
be ensured of success. | 


OCTOBER, 1930. 
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(2) The Rev. В. C. Molony, who is an assistant 
master at Rugby, has written an elementary book 
on the subject, which contains a large number of 
interesting numerical problems. These problems are 
sensible, they are about real places and things, and 
should interest boys. Тһе author is evidently a be- 
liever in making his pupils show up every figure of 
their working, for at the side of each of the worked 
examples in the text there is a neat little column 


in which all the logarithms, sines, &c., are set out 
in full. 


(3) The authors of “А New Trigonometry” are at 
Bradford Grammar School. They have written “а 
new text-book on simpler lines’’ than formerly, and 
"have tried to eliminate unnecessary initial diffi- 
culties.’’ The book, which is just over a hundred 
and fifty pages in length, is completed by some usce- 
ful test papers, the questions of which have been 
taken from those set in former schools certificate 
examinations. R. S. M. 


School Science. 
SCIENCE IN THE Country: by W. B. Little. (2s. 6d. 
Pitman.) 

For the Series (''Science in Everyday Life") to 
which this volume belongs, it is very rashly claimed 
that they ''are technically correct in every detail."' 
The word ‘‘rashly’’ is used advisedly, seeing that 
Mr. Little's chapter dealing with ''Science and 
Plant Growth'' is far from being ''correct in every 
detail." Indeed it contains at least a dozen definitely 
inaccurate or misleading statements. Thus on page 
41 we are told that leaves must be exposed to full 
sunlight, whereas much less intense light is best. 
The description on page 47 of the movements of 
water in the interior of the leaf is incorrect, as is also 
the suggestion on page 46 of the significance of 
starch formation. Тһе fact is that, but for 
the temporary conversion of sugar into starch, 
the production of sugar would be seriously 
limited. Again, the instruction on page 43 to shake 
up a leaf in alcohol in order to extract the chloro- 
phyll is insufficient, seeing that the leaf must first be 
immersed in boiling water—not, as stated on page 
56, to drive off the air, but to kill the living contents 
of the cells which, while alive, prevent the passage of 
the pigment in solution. In short, this particular 
chapter needs serious revision to bring it into line 
with the rest of the book, which is far more 
reliable. For, despite this unfortunate chapter, this 
excellently illustrated volume contains much that is 
instructive and interesting, especially, but by no 
means only, to dwellers in rural areas. Тһе nature 
and scope of the information can be gathered from 
the headings of the various chapters, these including 
Science and the Soil, Science and Tillage, Science 
and Seeds, Science and the Dairy, and the Country. 
Water Supply. F. H. S. 
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THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
Its Origin and Progress 
General Editor 
J. F. BETHUNE-BAKER, D.D., F.B.A. 
Book III. THE CHURCH OF TO.DAY. 
CONTAINING 
Part 1. The Church's Faith and Ideal. 
By the Rev. P. СлкрмЕн-5ӛмітн, B.D. 
Part 2. The Church's Worship. 
By F. C. Воккітт. D.D., F.B.A. 
Part 3. The Church's Task in the World. 
By the Rev. C. E. RAVEN, D.D. 
In 3 Parts, for School Use, 2s. 62. each. Lisrary Epirtion, іп 
1 volume. 7s. 6d. net. 
Previously Published 
Book I. The Rise of the Christian Church. 
Іп 3 Parts, for School um, p 64. бас LisRARY EDITION, 
3. ба. net. 


Preparation 


In 
Book II. The Expansion of the Christian Ghurch. 


THE WHEELWRIGHT’S SHOP 
By GEORGE STURT. 
Passages selected and edited by A. F. COLLINS. 
Crown 8v0. With 4 plates and 8 text figures. 2s. 6d. 


The first of a new series of books for use in Secondary Schools, 
entitled The Craftsman Series. They will be chosen not only for 
their literary merit, but also because each one deals with some 
technical subject. It is hoped that they will appeal to teachers of 
English Literature who are seeking books witb a practical bias. 

The next volumes іп this series will be The Building of 
the Bell Rock Lighthouse. by Robert Stevenson, and James 
Nasmyth, Engineer, the autobiography of the inventor of the 

steam hammer. 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO REGIONAL SURVEYING 
By C. C. FAGG and G. E. HUTCHINGS. 
With a frontispiece and 26 illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A handbook designed to give to field-workers, teachers, and 
senior pupils some practical guidance in the organisation and 
carrying-out of regional surveys. 


LE LIVRE DES BETES QU'ON 


APELLE SAUVAGES 
Par ANDRÉ DEMAISON. 


Extraits. Edited for Schools, with Notes and a Glossary, 
by G. C. HARPER, M.A. With an Introduction by the Author. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 


MARLOWE: Edward the Second 


Edited, witb an Introduction and Notes, 
by E. E. REYNOLDS. 


With a frontispiece. Fcap 8vo. 25. 6d. 
English Literature for Schools Series. 


A BOOK OF DESCANTS 
By ALAN GRAY. 
School Edition. Есар Мо. 43. 6d. 


In this edition, specially prepared for schools, the Descant is 


rinted on a separate stave and the accompaniment is arranged 
ог the pianoforte. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND Unwin, LTD. 
A Manual of Tempera Painting: by Maxwell Arm- 
field. 65. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 

А Junior Social and Industrial History of England: 
by Е. W. Tickner, D.Lit. This book tells in 
simple fashion the story of the lives of the 
English теп and women who have lived for 
so many centuries in Britain. 35. 


С. BELL AND Sons, тр. 
Experimental and Open-Air Geography : 
Wilmore, D.Sc. 15. gd. 


ERNEST BENN, LTD. 
Advice to His Son: by Henry Percy, Ninth Earl of 
Northumberland (1609): edited by С. В. 
Harrison. 8s. 6d. net. 


by A. 


BLACKIE AND Son, LTD. 
The Lanimer Books of Verse: compiled by the 
Education Committee of Lanarkshire Associa- 
tion of the Educational Institute of Scotland: 


Junior. 1s. 6d. 
The Wide Outlook Arithmetics : by С. ХУ. Saurin. 
Book 2. 15. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss. 

The Craftsman Series: The Wheelwright's Shop: 
by George Sturt. 2s. 6d. 

André Demaison : Le Livre des Betes qu'on appelle 
Sauvages (Grand Prix du Roman, 1929) 
(Extraits) : with an Introduction by the Author : 
Notes and a Glossary by G. C. Harper, M.A. 
35. 64. 

The Christian Religion: its Origin and Progress. 
Volume 5: The Church of To-day. Part 1, The 
Church's Faith: by P. Gardner-Smith, B.D. 
Part 2, Christian Worship: by F. C. Burkitt, 
D.D. Part 3, The Church’s Task in the 
World: by C. E. Raven, D.D. 2s. 6d. each. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 
Arabian Peak and Desert: by Ameen Rihani. In 
this volume the author, already well known as 
a great Arabian traveller and savant, describes 
his journeys through Al-Yaman and its moun- 
tains. The result is at once a travel narrative 
of much interest, and a comprehensive work on 


the manners and customs of the country. 155. 
net. 
Old Ship: by Lennox Kerr. 7s. 6d. net. 
J. M. Dent AND Sons, Їтр. 
Education and Leisure: Twenty-six Addresses 


delivered at the Conference on Education held 
at Victoria and Vancouver, Canada, April, 
1929. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Day Schools of England: by Ronald Gurner, M.A. 
A straightforward attempt is made in this bock 
to state the case for the secondary day school. 
3$. 64. net. 


Speech Craft: А Manual of Practice in English 
Speech : by Elsie Fogerty. 36. 64. net. 
Vaino, a Boy of New Finland: by Julia Davis 
Adams. This book is especially interesting be 
cause it brings before us a most realistic and 
dramatic picture of how the Finns rose during 

the War and cast off the age-old dominatum 

of Russia. Тһе author has mingled many о 
tales of Finnish folk-lore with the modem 
story, giving the book а most unusual 
atmosphere. 6s. net. 
Le Voyage des Dupont: by W. С. Напор, М.А 
Being the seventy-five conversations Ші 

. appeared in the Daily Mail under the title of 
“Brush up your French.” 1s. 6d. 


The Golden Forest: by Edith Howes. This volum 
is designed to bring to boys a knowledge 9 
life and creation and, above all, of fatherhco¢ 
6s. net. 

Everyman's Library: Amelia: by Henry Fielding. 
Vols. 1 and 2, Middlemarch : by George Eliot 
Vols. 1 and 2, Conversations of Goethe with 
Eckermann.  Rattlin the Reefer: by Edward 
Howard. Shorter ^ Novels, Volume ) 
Eighteenth Century. 2s. net each. 


Evans Bros. 

Handwork for Infants and Juniors: by Elsie T. 
McGlashan. First and Second Year. 35 6 
net each. 


Dance Games for Little Ones: arranged by Dor 
Carter. Music by H. M. Sarson. 3s. 6d. net. 
Animal Geography: by Mildred Swannell. lli 
trated by L. В. Brightwell. А new approach 
to geography based on the life stories of twelve 
typical animals. 35. 6d. net. 
English for Commerce: The Right Use of English 
for all Business Purposes: by J. Gurney Lawr, 
М.А. 2s. 6d. net. 


СЕОВСЕ С. Harrap AND Co., Lr»... 
Extraits des Auteurs Francais du ХУ пе 5: 
par J. E. Mansion. New edition. 25. 6d. 


France: A Short History of Its Politics, Literature. 
and Art from Earliest Times to the Present 
Ьу Н. D. Sedgwick. Тһе author's aim 15 0 
give a slight but continuous sketch in outline of 
the political growth of France from the tim 
when she first became a Latin country up 9 
the end of the Great War—in short, a bre 


biography of France. 105. 6d. net. 
(Continued on page 387.) 
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Offices: 61 Conduit 


Telegrams: " TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON." 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON РВЕЕ$$. 
New Regional Map Books: by V. C. Spary, B.Sc. 
Book 4, Regions of Britain and the World. 15. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co., LTD. 

William the Third and the Defence of Holland, 
1672-4: by Магу С. Trevelyan. This book 
tells the significant and dramatic story of 
Louis XIV's conquest of a third of the Dutch 
Republic: of the transformation of the peace- 
loving, mercantile Dutch State into a warrior 
nation with a large standing army; of the 
desperate resort to inundations to save the pro- 
vince of Holland from destruction ; and the part 
played in those events by William, Prince of 
Orange, then a boy of twenty-two. 215. net. 


- England Under Queen Anne: Blenheim: by George 


Macaulay Trevelyan. If, indeed, the story of 
the great events and the great men of our 
Augustan age could be told in its truth and 
simplicity, as only the man of Athens could have 
told it, it would be more like a five-act tragedy 
from start to finish, presenting, in turn, the 
overwhelming pride and the fall of Louis, then 
of Marlborough and of the Whigs, then of the 
Tories in their turn, while through the crash 


fortune of England moves forward on the tide 
of destiny. And what men that little rustic 
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of each successive crisis of war and politics the 
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SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 1а, 


who are now receiving instructions regarding vacancies for Assistant Masters, 

Assistant Mistresses and Lady Matrons for the coming Term in Public and 

Private, Secondary and Preparatory Schools at home and abroad, will be 
glad to hear from candidates seeking appointments. 


THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. TERMS ON APPLICATION. 
SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships in, or to take over schools 
of their own, should communicete personally with Mr. TRUMAN, who 
undertakes ell negotiations connected with the Transfer of Schools, and 


of the Educational Establishments of Great Britain 


Street, London, \.1. 


Telephone: GERRARD 3272. 
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England could breed! А nation of five апа 
a-half millions—that had Wren for its architect, 
Newton for its scientist, Bentley for its scholar, 
Pope for its satirist, Addison for its essayist, 
Bolingbroke for its orator, Swift for its 
pamphleteer, and Marlborough to win its 
battles—had the recipe for genius. 215. net. 

The Teaching of High School English : by Virginia 
J. Craig, Ph.D. The aim of this book is to give 
in a practical way conclusions derived from 
considerable experience and observation. Ап 
American publication. 12s. 6d. net. 

Sketches іп Nineteenth-Century Biography: by 
Keith Feiling. This volume contains twelve 
notable biographies. The author's purpose is 
not to give dates and details of happenings so 
much as to portray personality. 7s. 64. net. 

True Tales of an Old Shellback : by S. Southwold. 
25. 3d. 

English People of the Past: Ап Introduction to 
Social History : by M. J. Whicher, B.A., and 
К. J. Mitchell, М.А. Volume 2, 1399-1603. 
2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 
Elementary Classics: Cicero's Orations against 


Catiline, III-IV: by Walter Madeley, M.A. 
25. 
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METHUEN AND Co., LTD. 

The Tracks of Our Forefathers: А Story of Eng- 
land (A.D. 450-1450): by A. Е. C. Bourdillon. 
This book tells the story of England from the 
landing of the Anglo-Saxons until the fifteenth 
century. It shows great events and persons, as 
well as social changes, through the eyes of 
different generations of an imaginary family 
living in a typical village. 5s. net. 

Europe: by Norman M. Johnson, B.Sc., and 
Charles Matheson, M.A. With fifty-four maps 
and diagrams. 2s. 6d. 

Poctry Speaking for Children: Part 1, The Begin- 
nings : by Marjorie Gullan and Percival Gurney. 
This little book is the first of a series of three 
for Infants, Juniors, and Seniors. 2s. 

Forty Good Morning Tales: by Rose Fyleman. 
1s. 6d 


Fairies and Friends: by Rose Fyleman. 15. 6d. 


Тонм Murray. 


The Distinctive Excellences of Greek and Latin : by 
His Grace the Archbishop of York. 18. net. 


Tuomas NELSON AND Sons, Lro. 
Books within Books: 

No. 26. Harold at Hastings: taken from the 
story entitled ‘‘Harold the Last of the 
Saxon Kings," by Lord Lytton: abridged 
by A. E. M. Bayliss, М.А. 1. 

36. The Men from the North: taken from 
Professor Freeman's “Old English History 
for Children'': arranged by John Hamp- 
den, М.А. 15. 

37. Queen and Cardinal: taken from the novel 
entitled “Тһе Three Musketeers,” by 
Alexandre Dumas: arranged by С. Н. 
Crump, М.А. 1. 

38. The Flight of King Charles: taken from 
the novel by Sir Walter Scott entitled 
‘‘Woodstock’’: arranged by Е. С. Reynolds, 
15. 

39. Тһе Leaguers: taken from the novel en- 
titled ''Chicot the Jester,” by Alexandre 
Dumas: arranged by G. H. Crump, M.A. 
IS. 

Teaching of English Series : 

Мо. r19. Restoration Dramatists: selections 
{гот Dryden, Etheredge, Otway, Con- 
greve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar: edited 
by F. J. Tickner, В.А. 15. od. 

Two Prose Idylls: Abridgments of “Тһе 
Compleat Angler," by Izaak Walton, and 
"Our Village," by Mary Russell Mitford : 
arranged and edited by J. E. Mason, M.A. 
IS. 9d. 

Arithmetic for Girls : by V. M. Marshall, B.Sc., and 

E. M. Barrat, B.Sc. 2s. 9d. ; or in three parts, 

Is. 3d. cach. 
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Modern Studies Series: No. 5, Elementary French 
Composition: by К. L. Graeme Ritchie, M.A, 
and James M. Moore, М.А. 1s. 6d. 

The School Bible: being selections from the Text 
of the Authorised Version. 15. 6d. 

Highroads Dictionary for Schools : Pronouncing and 
Etymological. 1s. 3d. 

School Dictionary.  1od. 

A Tale of Two Cities: by Charles Dickens. 15. 3d. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND Co., ІЛ. 

Eidetic Imagery апа Typological Methods of 1 
vestigation: by Е. В. Jaensch. This book is 
the first authoritative statement on the methods 
and results of investigating eidetic (subjective 
optical) images that has appeared in English 
7s. 6d. net. 

GEORGE PHILIP AND Son, LTD. 

Progressive Studies in Geography : For use in con- 
junction with the Human Geographies (Second- 
ary Series): by Н. Sankey, M.A., and E. А. 
Merrett, M.Sc. Book 2, The Atlantic Hemi- 
sphere. Paper, 10d.; limp cloth, 15. i 
Book 3, Euro-Asia. Paper, 9а. ; limp cloth, 15. 

New Prospect Readers: With the Australian 
Aborigines : by E. L. Grant Watson. 8d. 


Sır Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 

The Art for All Pastel Series: by J. Littlejohns, 
R.B.A. Landscape Buildings. 2s. 6d. net. 

Economics of the Import and Export Trade: by 
Hiromu Nagaoka. 55. 

A Woodwork Course for Beginners: by J. Foster 
and L. A. Crossland. In this little book, the 
idea is to give suggestions and hints to the be 
ginner who wishes to attempt this work either 
at home or at school. Paper, 8d.; cloth, 104. 

Craftwork for Senior Schools: by M. and E. H. 
Phillips. In this book an attempt has been 
made to give handicraft workers some idea of 
what handwork can be attempted in a Senior 
School with no special apparatus, or benches 
other than those found in an ordinary school 
classroom. 3s. net. 

Craft for All Series : 

Painting and Enamelling: by С. 5. Johnson. 
2s. 6d. net. 
Passe-partout : by Vera C. Alexander. 25. 64. 


et. 
n WATTS AND Co. 


This England, and Other Things of Beauty: by 
F. J. Gould. This book tells of the grace and 
splendour of rural scenes, cottages, windmills, 
and historic buildings in Shakespeare's "This 
blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this Eng 
land," and of English arts, crafts, folk songs 
and folk dances, with bright glimpses of 
gardens and garden cities. 5s. net. | 

Roses and Kippers : The Epic of a Council School: 
by W. Margrie. 7s. 6d. net. 
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REGISTRATION 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF IEACHERS 


There are now nearly 80,000 Registered Teachers, comprising those men and 
women whose claim to rank as members of a Profession has been tested and 
approved by the Teachers Registration Council, a representative body created by 
Parliament and elected by Registered Teachers, voting according to the branch 
in which they are engaged. 


By command of His Majesty the King the whole body of Registered Teachers 
is to be known henceforth as the ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS, and 
the Teachers Registration Council becomes, in effect, the Executive of the Society. 


It is the aim of the Council in the first instance to secure that none save 
Registered Teachers shall exercise professional supervision over the work of 


other teachers. 


Membership of the Society can be gained only by enrolment on the Official 
Register of Teachers maintained by the Council as directed by Parliament. 
Since all applicants for admission to the Register must satisfy prescribed 
Conditions in respect of attainments, professional training and teaching experience, 
it follows that the Official designation M.R.S.T. (Member of the Royal Society of 
Teachers), will come to be known in future, both by the general public and by 
the administrative authorities, as indicating the teacher whose claim to professional 
standing has been duly recognised. 

The fee for Registration and Membership is a single and final payment. There 


is no annual subscription. The present fee is TWO POUNDS, but ол and after 
JULY 1st, 1931, all applicants will be required to bay a fee of THREE POUNDS. 


Particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained from :— 
| THE SECRETARY, 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS, 


47 BEDFORD SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 
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THIS MONTH'S NEW RECORDS 
of FOLK DANCES and 
REGIMENTAL MARCHES 


special Columbia Cata- 

А 15е of records of 
educational value has 
been compiled at the re- 
uest of a number of 
Education Authorities 
and Teachers desiring a 
compact and handy refer- 
ence book likely to be of 
use to them in their work. 
It contains details of records 
of School Marches, Folk 
Dances, records for 
RhythmicTraining, General 
Appreciation, and many 
other phases of school 
music. Write for a copy of 


this Educational Catalogue. 


E "x 


NOW ON SALE 
AT ALL DEALER'S 


FOLK DANCES 


10-inch RECORDS, 3/- each. 
а) Jockie to the Fair, Folk 
Dance ; (b) Old 


Morris. — os " 
Running Set—Seleetion К; Violin Solo 
Airs, F Dance ELSIE А 
DB 227- T Ladies’ 


e 
Pips ae Tabor 


(For previous issues—see саш сыздай 


Regimental Marches 
Played by the 
NATIONAL MILITARY BAND 
Conducted by STANFORD ROBINSON 


10-inch RECORDS, 3/- each. 


REGIMENTAL MARCHES. ! Раг 9 (Black 
Watch—Royal 


DB 238 —Pri Louise's). 
REGIMENTAL MARGHES. Part 10TRoyal 
Scots—The Royal Regt.; 


Cameronians —Scottish ү ее 
Light Бабам СА Geom Ru ae 


REGIMENTAL MARCHES, Part 11 (Border 
үзе and Lancaster Кеш.; West 
o 
DB 239) REGIMENTAL “MARCHES. Part 12 (South 
Wales Borderers; Welch Regt.: Cheshire 
Regt.; King's А Light Infantry). 
Descriptive Leafiet by Walter Wood. 


(For previous issues—see Columbia Catalogue.) 


Catalogues and par- 
ticulars on request 
from COLUMBIA 
(Educational 
Dept.), 102-108 
Clerkenwell Road, 
LONDON, Е.С.1. 
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THE BICKLEY CASE. 


The education system of any country should be 
assessed, not by the best schools that exist within 
its borders, but by the worst that it tolerates. 
Children are helpless, and if our system compels 
them to attend school, and then permits of their 
being maltreated in body or mind, we are com- 
mitting a grave wrong. It is not enough that we 
should take pride in our great public schools or be 
able to boast of our new municipal schools. Always 


~ we must have in mind the humble village school and 


the small proprietary school which caters for the 
children of parents who are unwilling, for any reason, 
The recent 
case at the Old Bailey, which resulted in a sentence 
of twelve months' imprisonment for the woman 
proprietor of an independent school, serves to 
emphasise the need for fresh regulations. 

This woman was found guilty of neglecting the 
physical welfare of her pupils. It is noteworthy 
that the action against her was brought by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
and not by the Education Authority. She had been 
allowed to open a school and to receive pupils—in- 
cluding boarders—without being required to show 
that she had any qualifications as a teacher, or that 
the school building was properly equipped. During 
the trial it was stated that the Kent Education 
Authority does not inspect private schools, and in 
the House of Commons the President of the Board 
of Education has said that the resources of his 
department do not permit of a systematic inspection 
of such schools. 

.So we may gather that in some districts there is 
nothing to prevent any person, however unsuitable, 
from opening a school and receiving fees from 
deluded parents. Any system of education which 
permits this is manifestly and seriously wrong. И 
is true that the law requires that anyone who opens 
a private school shall submit particulars to the Board 
of Education. This formality is easily met, 
especially where there is only a remote chance that 
the particulars will be checked or that the school 
will be inspected. There is little danger of inter- 
ference if the pupils are not treated with such cruelty 
as to invite the interven' ion of the police or of the 
Society which earned our thanks in the Bicklev case. 

While this state of thinys endures we cannot con- 
gratulate ourselves on our national system of educa- 
tion. The inefficient private school must be taken in 
hand without delay. It is true that some State 


schools are not so efficient and well equipped as they 
ought to be, but for these we have machinery of 
redress. The chief peril arising from inefficient 
private schools is the present lack of such machinery, 
and the consequent lack of real responsibility іп 
those who conduct them. It is not enough to say 
that they are responsible to the parents. The Bickley 
case is but one illustration of the extent to which 
even well-meaning parents can be deceived by a 
plausible prospectus and superficial pretence. 

Everyone who conducts a school should be respon- 
sible to the community for seeing that the premises 
are sanitary and that the general educational equip- 
ment and achievement are satisfactory. The first 
should be the concern of the School Medical Officer 
of the district in which the school is situated. The 
second should be the concern of the Board of Educa- 
tion, acting as the department of State charged with 
the duty of seeing that the education laws are 
obeyed, and that local education authorities are not 
negligent. 

In addition, it is necessary to ensure that all who 
direct the work of other teachers, whether in State- 
aided or in private schools, should be responsible 
professional men and women, duly enrolled on the 
Register of their profession. This requirement would 
serve to exclude the mere charlatan, and would pro- 
vide for parents some assurance that their children 
were in the care of teachers who had satisfied 
minimum requirements. Nobody would place а 
hospital in charge of any unqualified man who chose 
to call himself a doctor, but there are scores of 
schools in charge of men and women who have no 
claim to be called teachers. The harm they can do 
is incalculable, and their mischievous activities 
should be ended. Their disappearance would be 
especially welcomed by the proprietors of the many 
excellent and efficient private schools which are now 
the chief sufferers from the illicit competition of 
charlatans. Our aim should be to bring the good 
private school within the orbit of the State system 
of education. Such schools have nothing to fear in 
any comparison of their work with that of State- 
aided schools, and they are an indispensable feature 
of the English system, reflecting, as they do, the 
national mistrust of artificial uniformity. 

It would be worth while to relieve the Board's 
inspectors from their present duties for a limited 
period, апа assign to them the task of making a 
full survey of the private schools. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS. 


Progress of Registration. 
At the Council meeting held on Friday, October 


7, it was announced that the total of applications 
for admission to the Register down to September 30 
was 81,272. Of these 2,861 have not been accepted. 
During recent weeks there has been an increase in 
the daily total of applications. It is expected that 
the recruiting campaign inaugurated by the National 
Union of Teachers will bring the number registered 
up to 100,000 before the end of next year, thereby 
strengthening the membership of the Royal Society 
of Teachers. 


Central Office Scheme. 


It may be remembered that some two years ago 
the Council undertook the task of providing a 
Central Office or clearing house in connexion with the 
selection of applicants for admission to non-university 
Training Colleges for Men. The Ceuncil has, of 
course, no part in choosing applicants for particular 
colleges. It provides office accommodation and 
clerical work for carrying out the scheme as de- 
vised by the Committee of Principals. Applicants 
deal directly with the colleges, and a special form 
ік provided on which they set down in order of pre- 
ference the names of the colleges to which they are 
applying. These forms are sent to the Central Office, 
and for each college a card index is prepared, show- 
ing how many applicants it has under the headings 
of First Preference, Second Preference, and so on. 
Fach Principal thus knows the exact number of 
applicants in each category, and no applicant can 
declare a first preference for more than one college. 

In practice the scheme has proved very helpful to 
the colleges. Principals are relieved of much corre- 
spondence with applicants, and are able to choose 
fairly among them. It is hoped that the Central 
Ofhce will be used by the Colleges for Women and by 
University Departments of Education when the ad- 
vantages of the scheme are understood, and when 
it is realised that the Central Office is not a device 
for bringing the colleges under the control of the 
Teachers Registration Council, This unfounded 
notion seems to prevail in some quarters, despite the 
fact that the scheme is worked entirely by the Com- 
mittee of Principals, the Council doing no more than 
provide office room and clerical service. During the 
last college year 2,069 preference forms were passed 
through the Central Office, the applicants being 
listed for the information of Principals. 


Instalment Plan. 


The Council has given authority for the receipt of 
the Registration Fee by instalments. Cards have 


been prepared on which the amount of each instal- 
ment will be recorded as paid. The payment ma 
be made either directly to the office of the Counal 
or through an authorised collector. By this means 
it is hoped to make it easier for young teachers to 
become registered. Тһе payment of five shillings 
entitles а qualified applicant to admission as an 
Associate Member of the Royal Society of Teachers 
(A.M.R.S.T.). While the balance of the Registra- 
tion Fee is being paid by instalments the applicant 
will be gaining the experience required for full 
membership. It is hoped that this procedure wil 
become a recognised and usual method of joining 
the R.S.T. The probationary year following the 
training college course will thus be a period of pre- 
paration for full Registration. 


Some Notes on Behaviour. 

In all professions there is a code, express or 
implied, by which the members are expected to 
regulate their professional conduct. Particular care 
is required in advertising, and оп this some 
members of the Royal Society of Teachers have 
occasionally transgressed. The proprietor of an 
independent school which has been accepted by the 
Council for purposes connected with Registration 
recently announced in her local newspaper that her 
school was “Оп the list of the Teachers Registra- 
tion Council.’’ This she did, іп spite of the fact that 
the form of application for acceptance expressly 
states that the Council can give no warranty as to 
the general educational efficiency of any school. 
Such advertisements are not permissible, even when 
there is no intention to mislead parents. Again, there 
are some teachers who announce the fact that ther 
are registered in terms which suggest that Registra- 
tion implies a final proof of professional competence. 
It decs nothing of the kind. When the General 
Medical Council admits a doctor to the Medics! 
Register it is not guaranteeing that he will cure all 
his patients, or even that he will be a successful 
practitioner. All that Registration means is that the 
person admitted has satisfied reasonable minimum 
requirements as to knowledge and professional pre- 
paration. The factors of professional success can 
be tested only in their practical operation. Тһе 
teacher should be registered by way of demonstrat- 
ing his fitness to be allowed to discover whether he 
can become successful. If he is not qualified to 
register it may be assumed that his equipment is 
defective either in knowledge or professional experi- 
ence, or both. Members of the teaching profession 
should follow the wholesome practice of other 
recognised professions by avoiding the more blatant 
forms of advertisement. Solos on trumpets are not 
pleasing to refined ears. 
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THE MONTH'S CAUSERIE. 


Bv tHe DOMINIE. 


А New Bill. 


Sir Charles Trevelyan has announced that one of 
the first measures of the new session of Parliament 
will be a Bill to raise the school-leaving age. I 
gather that something has been done to meet the 
objections of religious bodies, and it is not unlikely 
that in denominational central schools the appoint- 
ment of head teachers will be left in the hands of 
managers, although the teachers themselves will be 
servants of the Local Authority. Such an arrange- 
ment is possible, although it leaves the field of pro- 
motion still narrowed so far as undenominational 
teachers are concerned. 

If the religious difficulty is met there will remain 
the question of grants for parents. Оп this the 
Labour Party seems to be divided, some urging that 
maintenance grants should be given only on proof 
of need; others demanding that they shall be 
universal and involve no inquiry as to the means 
of the parents. On this the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will probably have something to say, and 
I surmise that he will insist on some form of test. 
It is odd that there should be this loud-voiced de- 
nunciation of inquiries into the incomes of working- 
class households. Тһе Income Tax officials con- 
duct a rigorous inquiry as to the earnings and other 
receipts in middle-class families. 


Grants or Free Gifts. 


There seems to be in some quarters a belief that 
State funds are a bottomless pool of wealth, and 
that the inconvenience of proving the need for help 
is not worth while. We have this illustrated in the 
system of training college grants. These are paid 
to all students, whether they need them or not. No 
inquiry is made as to the private resources of the 
individual, and consequently some find the grant 
too small and others have more than they need. It 
would be a better plan to make a block grant to the 
college, leaving the Principal to disburse it on the 
plan now followed in scholarship awards at some 
colleges in Oxford and Cambridge. Nobody need 
know how much a particular student has drawn 
from the fund save the Principal and the auditors. 
In this way the State funds would be more wisely 
expended, and we should be recognising the plain 
truth that our national resources do not permit of 
indiscriminate almsgiving. It is urged that if 
parents are compelled to keep their children at 
School for another year they are entitled to com- 
pensation for the loss of their wages. Мо such 
claim was made when the leaving age was raised 
from twelve to fourteen. Nor was it made when 
the half-time system was abolished. 


Salary Revision. 

There are signs that the existing Burnham Scales 
will not endure without a struggle. It is said that 
the West Riding Education Authority will repudiate 
them next March. I have heard it suggested that 
the present scales were based on the cost of living 
figures, and that, as these have come down, there 
should be a corresponding decrease in the salaries 
of all teachers. |І cannot believe that any well- 
informed member of a Local Authority desires to 
see a return to the rates of pay which prevailed in 
1913. It is not true to say that the Burnham Scales 
represented or included a bonus similar to the one 
granted in the Civil Service. They were drawn up 
to ensure improved conditions and better prospects 
as aids to the recruiting of teachers in sufficient 
number and of the right kind. Without such aids 
we shall be thrown back on such expedients as 
resulted in the employment of ‘‘supplementary”’ 
teachers. These are women whose educational 
attainments were below the slender requirements for 
recognition as uncertificated teachers. At one time 
no fewer than eleven thousand were engaged, chiefly 
in rural schools. Тһе number has fallen to eight 
thousand, and although some have shown teacher- 
like quality the experiment should not be repeated. 
Qualified teachers are indispensable. 


The 0.T.C. 


I have repeatedly been told that in our public 
schools membership of the О.Т.С. is entirely 
voluntary. The same statement has been made in 
newspapers; but as I happen to know a number 
of public school boys, I remain entirely unconvinced, 
and my doubts are supported by the following 
passage from an article by C. E. M. Joad in the 
Week-End Review of September 6. Не says :—' 4 
asked а nephew who is at а famous public school 
just outside the front rank of schools how many 
boys in his school belonged to the O.T.C. He said 
that they all did. Was it not voluntary? I asked. 
He said that he supposed it was in a way, but no- 
body thought of not joining. Why not, were people 
so keen on it? Oh, no, he said; but you had such 
a hell of a time if you didn't join. I have no reason 
to suppose that what he said is untrue."' 

In the public school story by Derek Walker 
Smith, entitled “Ош of Step," there is a lively 
description of what happens to boys who do not 
wish to join this '*voluntary'' organisation. I wish 
that some eminent Head Master or Schoolmaster 
Officer of the O.T.C. would explain in simple terms 
why our public schools should give a technical train- 
ing in soldiering when they so stoutly refuse to 
prepare boys for other pursuits. 
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бір James Barrie on Education. 

In his address after being installed as Chancellor 
of his own University, Sir James Barrie said some 
wise things on education in general. He declared 
that education is the means by which an equal 
chance may be given to every child. But it must 
be education in no narrow sense. Sir James has 
no belief in the doctrine that State schools exist for 
the sole purpose of making docile citizens. He re- 
ferred to the general awakening of interest in educa- 
tion since the War, but said that in some countries 
the young people from their earliest years are being 
brought up to absorb the ideas of their political 
rulers. Not only in their academic studies, but in 
their social and intellectual life, and even in their 
relaxations they are under control. They are to 
emerge into citizenship with rigid convictions 
which, it is trusted, will last a lifetime. 

Against this limited aim was placed the idea that 
we should educate men and women primarily not for 
their country's good, but for their own; teaching 
them not what to think, but how to think; not pre- 
paring them to give as little trouble as possible in 
the future, but sending them into it in the hope that 
they will give trouble. These views are not likely 
to be approved by the people with nice tidy official 
minds that feel discomfort in even mild revolt and 
call nothing wise with which they do not agree. 


Marriage or School. 


The annual report of the Superintendent of Schools 
in New York City reveals the surprising fact that 
483 school children were married there during the 
past year. Attendance at school is obligatory to the 
age of seventeen, but this obligation is cancelled 
by marriage. The majority of the pupils who thus 
escaped from the schools were girls, one aged twelve 
and another aged thirteen being included. А score 
of boys and girls became husbands or wives at four- 
teen, while 342 were married at sixteen. It is 
added that for the most part these children came 
from poor districts, and were backward in their 
school work. І should surmise, too, that many of 
them belonged to Southern European stock, in which 
girls attain maturity more early than is usual in the 
northern States of America. It may be hoped that 
the writer of ‘‘Mother India" will presently publish 
a book on her own mother city, and deal faithfully 
with the system of administration which permits 
these child marriages and tolerates the activities of 
"racketeers' and ''gangsters." I have тапу 
friends in U.S.A., and a great admiration for that 
enterprising country, but I find myself beginning to 
wish that before putting the world to rights they 
would adjust certain things nearer home. It is to be 
remembered that their difficulties are enormous, for 
the **melting pot'' theory is not wholly true in prac- 
tice. 
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Unifleation. 

Speaking recently at Llanrwst, Mr. Bowen 
Thomas, Warden of Coleg Harlech, said it would be 
a good thing for teachers who are so ready to com- 
plain of the indifference of the public to their 
problems to realise how apathetic they were to each 
other's work, problems, and difficulties. “Тһе ele- 
mentary squad is apt to detach itself from the middle 
upper squad, the college squad from both, and ail 
the lot from the tutor in adult education. It is the 
whole view perspective which we lack, and thc 
ability to relate our own task to the united effort." 

There is much of truth in this, but the remedy is 
not easily found. Our great mistake in the past has 
been to prepare teachers over-narrowly for one kind 
of teaching. Тһе ''elementary squad," as Мг. 
Thomas calls it, was recruited and trained for мог; 
in public elementary schools and was discouraged 
from any attempt to prepare for other kinds of 
teaching service. Secondary school teachers often 
believe that their work is more important than that 
of the elementary school teacher, and some uni- 
versity professors would rather not be called 
teachers. Yet the work in any branch of teaching 
must be related to that in all other branches if it is 
to be done properly. There is an element of tech- 
nique or skill which is common to all, and there are 
requirements which should be fulfilled by every- 
body who is called a teacher. There are many 
kinds of teachers, but there is only one profession 
of teaching. 


F. G. Forder. 

I regret to record the death of the Rev. Frank 
George Forder, Head Master of St. Dunstan's Col- 
lege, Catford, and a member of the Council of the 
College of Preceptors. Не was educated at St. 
Olave's School, under the late W. G. Rushbrooke, 
and proceeded to Christ's College, Cambridge, as 
a scholar. Іп 1905 he was First Senior Optime іп 
the Mathematical Tripos. A man of winning per- 
sonality and manifest goodwill towards his fellows, 
he was greatly loved by his pupils and by a wide 
circle of friends. His death, at the early age of 
forty-seven, is much regretted. 


Harrow. 

The President of the Board is an old boy of 
Harrow School, and he has been speaking of it as a 
school for the rich. This seems to be resented on 
the “НІШ,” and the Head Master of Harrow has 
covered some columns of a popular newspaper in 
the effort to correct Sir Charles Trevelyan. It is all 
very interesting to the gladiators, but I venture to 
remind everybody that there are other schools be- 
sides Harrow, although they are not often mentioned 
in the newspapers. I am assured, however, that the 
Harrow Song is not being arranged for a brass band. 
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“.... UNTIL THE END OF THE TERM." 
Where the Education Act causes Hardship. 


In the following article a local administrator expresses some challenging views on the requirement 
that elementary school children shall remain until the end of the term in which they reach their fourteenth 


birthday. 


Probably no section of the Education Act, 1921, 
has caused so much irritation to parents of element- 
ary school children, employers of labour, and even 
Education Committees (in their school attendance 
work) as Section 138 (1). Far more serious, how- 
суег, is the hardship it inflicts on the school-leavers 
themselves in those areas where both work and 
money are scarce! 

Prior to the 1918 Act a child might leave school 
on attaining exactly the appropriate age. Section 
9 (1) of that Act, however, extended the compulsory 
school life to 14 plus—é.e. anything from 14 to 14 
years 4 months—in the following words :— 

If a child who is attending or is about to 
attend a public elementary or a school certified 
by the Board of Education under the Elementary 
Education (Blind and Defective Children) Act, 
1893, or the Elementary Education (Defective 
and Epileptic Children) Acts, 1899 to 1914, at- 
tains any year of age during the school term, 
the child shall not, for the purpose of any en- 
actment or bye-law, whether made before or 
after the passing of this Act, relating to school 
attendance, be deemed to have attained that 
year of age until the end of the term. 

This, with the necessary substitution of ''Part V 
of this Act” for the Elementary Acts named above, 
now appears as Section 138 (1) of the present Educa- 
tion Act. 

There appear to have been two reasons for the 
insertion of this clause in the 1918 Act. The first, 
as stated by Mr. Fisher himself in his ‘‘Notes on 
the Education Act, 1018,” was ''to regulate the in- 
flow and out-flow of children into and from the 
schools at a limited number of fixed times during 
the school year.” The mention of ‘‘in-flow’’ refers 
to the second sub-section, with which these remarks 
are not concerned. But a further reason may be 
found in the section of the 1918 Act which immedi- 
ately followed the provision in question. Section 1o 
cnacted that ‘‘all young persons shall attend such 
continuation schools at such times on such days as 
the local education authority . . . may require.” 
Mr. Fisher defined ''young persons" as, ''roughly 
speaking, boys and girls between the ages of 14 
and 18." Evidently, therefore, Section 9 (i)—now 
138 (i)—was also designed to secure continuity of 
advanced instruction in elementary schools with the 
mew further education which the statutory continua- 
tion schools were to provide. It would prevent any 
gap appearing between the date when the child left 
school and that when, as a ‘‘young person,’’ he 


entered the continuation school, other than the nor- 
mal school holidays. 

So far as the section applies to the age of com- 
pulsory first attendance at school no difficulty or 
objection exists, Failing other satisfactory arrange- 
ments by the parents, a child cannot be compelled 
to attend school before the beginning of the term 
following its fifth birthday. In fact, however, 
children are gladly sent to school a year and even 
two years earlier than the law requires. Even so, 
our age for compulsory admission is lower than that 
of any other civilised country, so that we can easily 
afford this period of grace—anything up to 4 months 
—to those who desire it. It is at the other end of 
school life that difficulties and hardships arise. 

In the first place, the Education Act, 1921, Section 
42, declares the duty of the parent in relation to his 
child's education in the following terms :— 

It shall be the duty of the parent of every 
child between the ages of 5 and 14... to 
cause that child to receive elementary instruc- 
tion in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Most parents realise their duty as here defined, 
but many still fail to understand that it is consider- 
ably modified by the later Section 138 (1). Тһе 
former section enunciates a general rule for all 
children, whereas the latter makes invidious distinc- 
tions, not only between the child whose birthday 
falls in the holidays and the child who is 14 early in 
the term, but also between elementary and special 
school children and those attending other schools or 
no schools at all. But the mere fact that these two 
sections, one of which is complementary to the 
other, are separated by ninety-six others dealing 
with any and every other aspect of our educational 
system, seriously misleads both parents and em- 
ployers. 

The theoretical advantages of Section 138 (i) сап- 
not, of course, be denied. To allow a child to leave 
school at any time other than when the school 
breaks up for the holidays would admittedly have 
grave disadvantages. The top classes would be con- 
stantly disturbed and depleted by these departures 
in every term of the year. Тһе children, too, if so 
allowed to leave, would not have completed a 
term's work. They would go in the middle, perhaps, 
of a course of lessons, and even with uncompleted 
work on hand. Their last term (or the fragment of 
it) would, it might be urged, thus become a farcical 
waste of time. Other things being equal, it is 
educationally desirable that the elementary schools 
should conform to the secondary schools in this 
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matter and retain their leavers until the end of term, 
though really one might plead for retention until 
the end of the year, as at the universities. But in 
practice other things are not equal. The parent of 
the secondary school child voluntarily agrees to keep 
his child at school until the end of the term follow- 
ing his sixteenth birthday. The poorer parent, with 
his child at the elementary school, is not asked to 
agree to an additional three or four months. The 
above arguments, moreover, lose much of their 
force when it is realised that the majority of educa- 
tion authorities, while ostensibly supporting the 
retention of Section 138 (i), even when the leaving 
age is raised to 15, have actually adopted means of 
circumventing the law. 

While Local Education Authorities have full power 
to fix the school terms, the Board of Education, in 
Circular 1123, have laid down the following rules :— 

A school term must be a substantially con- 
tinuous period of education beginning as a rule 
at the end of one school holiday and ending at 
the beginning of another; and a local education 
authority in fixing school terms should have 
regard to this consideration. It is not, in the 
Board's opinion, open to the Authority in the 
exercise of their duty in fixing school terms 
... to adopt purely artificial periods which 
have no relation to the work of the school. 
The section (i.e. 138) appears to the Board to 
proceed on the assumption that the educational 
year is divided into periods of instruction which 
are called school terms and periods of holi- 
day... 

Yet the Board immediately contradict this sound 
common sense by suggesting that a year of four 
terms may be arranged by ‘‘making a break in the 
Autumn Term, e.g. about the end of October.” 
This deplorable advice has been largely followed. 
The Autumn Term is divided, for this purpose only, 
into two ''purely artificial periods'' which, because 
there is no real break, ‘‘have no relation to the work 
of the school." In a typical industrial area the 
terms recognised by the Board of Education for 
1930-31 аге (1) April 28 to July 11, (2) August 5 to 
September зо, (3) October 1 to December 19, and 
(4) January 5 to April 2. The schools are, however, 
actually in session for the following periods, 
(1) April 28 to June 6, (2) June 16 to July r1, 
(3) August 5 to September 5, (4) September 15 to 
December 10, and (5) January 5 to April 2. 
at once evident that the official terms have little 
relation either to the actual periods when the 
schools are open or to the holidays. A child who is 
14 on September 4 may not leave next day, but must 
take ten days' holiday and return to school on Sep- 
tember 15, in order to leave а fortnight later when 
no holiday follows. Thus the Board forbid children 
to leave school at the Whitsun and September holi- 
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days, but actually fix a date in the middle of the 
term, i.e. September 3o, on which leavers can 
depart. This alone vitiates all arguments regarding 
the desirability of children leaving at the holidays 
rather than when the work of the school is in pro- 
gress. The Board thus allow, and even create, those 
very difficulties which Section 138 (1) is alleged to 
obviate. 

The creation of four unequal and artificial terms, 
though an ingenious device for mitigating some- 
what the injustice of Section 138 (i), has undoubtedly 
created a needless barrier between secondary and 
elementary schools just when it 1s most desirable 
that the “охег 11” schools of both types should be 
brought into closer union. The secondary school 
year is everywhere divided into three genuine terms. 
Yet the only alternative to four terms—and more 
would be adopted if the Board would approve—is 
that liberal system of exemptions after the four- 
teenth birthday which some Authorities have 
thought right to adopt. 

It is a curious anomaly that Section 138 (i) should 
apply only to those attending public elementary 
schools and special schools. The obligation of the 
parent under Section 42—50 far as it is а statutory 
obligation—in respect of a child educated at home, 
at a private school, or even at a secondary school, 
ceases on that child’s fourteenth birthday. The 
parent may, of course, voluntarily enter into agree- 
ment with the governors of the school, and thus 
bind himself to keep the child there considerably 
later than that date. But if, having done so, he 
removes the child on his fourteenth birthday, no 
proceedings can be taken against him under the 
Education Act. His financial circumstances may, 
moreover, make it impossible to impose any penalty 
for breach of agreement. Cases have occurred and 
still occur where a child leaves the secondary school 
as soon as he 15 14 so as to accept work which can- 
not wait for him, and for which no elementary school 
child is free to apply. The law thus allows the 
secondary and private school child an initial advan- 
tage over the elementary school child in the juvenile 
labour market. 

It is, in fact, in the industrial and economic life 
of the people that the injustice of Section 138 (i) 
is evident. Any Juvenile Employment Office will 
testify that leavers could be placed in employment 
more easily and with more regard both for their 
personal fitness and their future careers, if they 
were not all compelled to seek work at three or 
four times only throughout the year. Local in- 
dustries are often unable to absorb all a term's 
leavers, whereas if these young people could leave 
school at the age specified in Section 42 their 
chances of securing suitable employment would be 
considerably enhanced. 

(To be continued.) 
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EXTERNAL EXAMINATIONS. 


By ‘‘ADMINISTRATOR.’’ 


The Association of Education Committees has re- 
commended the reintroduction of examinations in 
elementary schools. Because of the authoritative 
source from which it comes, the proposal should 
receive very careful consideration. The right of 
outside bodies to dictate in schools is one which 
should be used with caution; indeed, nothing should 
be imposed on schools unless the weight of expert 
opinion is strongly in its favour. Before a proposal 
of this kind is made operative, the reasons for it 
should be fully explained, and the advantages to be 
gained from it clearly indicated. 

It is generally agreed‘ that external examinations 
have many attendant dangers, and the best that can 
be said of them, even by their champions, is that 
they are a necessary evil. It is true we have 
examinations in elementary schools at present, per- 
haps too many of them; but these are internal 
examinations conducted by the staff of the school, 
and thus differ from external examinations both in 
purpose and effect. And this difference is of real 
importance; for, whereas external examinations pro- 
vide merely a more or less unsatisfactory means of 
testing, internal examinations provide, in addition, 
a means of teaching, and, in the hands of a skilful 
staff, a very valuable one. Moreover, there is all 
the difference in the world between preparing 
examinations for children and preparing children 
for examinations. И is the latter course which is 
invariably followed where a system of external 
examinations is in operation. Internal examinations 
provide a means, which is their proper function; 
external examinations are almost always regarded 
as an end. 

Educationists may not be in complete agreement 
about the aims of education; but, at any rate, it is 
a significant fact that the great educators have 
spoken against the idea that the chief aim of educa- 
tion is instruction. 

Now external examinations magnify the import- 
ance of instruction, and so detract from that wider 
view of education which alone justifies the expendi- 
ture of so much of the nation's time, energy, and 
money on schooling. 

When will the people realise that a boy is sent to 
school for a purpose altogether different from that 
for which he is sent to a teacher of music, a ''pro- 
fessor” of shorthand and typewriting, or ап examina- 
tion coach? I believe these people claim to belong to 
the same profession as teachers in schools, but their 
work is something quite different. I dare not attempt 
to define the true purpose of our system of com- 
pulsory universal education; but surely we hope by 
means of it to make community life more pleasant 
and friendly, to make people acceptable, and to 


give them a sense of fitness and proportion, and to 
prevent exaggeration and one-sidedness. 

That, at any rate, seems an object worth striving 
for, and I believe it is something towards which the 
schools can contribute more than any other agency. 
But if they are to achieve anything of this kind, they 
must strive for it with singleness of aim; every- 
thing else, including instruction, must be sub- 
ordinated to this high purpose; there can be no 
serving two masters. 

Now this can only be done by teachers with high 
ideals, working in an atmosphere of freedom; 
freedom, not to do as they like, but to do the only 
thing worth doing, and which they feel they must 
do if they have that deep concern for the welfare of 
children which alone justifies a person in becoming 
a teacher. 

Those of us who have seen the changed 
atmosphere of schools since the abolition of the 
external examination system know how the air has 
been gradually cleared and purified, and how a 
hatred of school has given place to a love for it. 
Much yet remains to be done, particularly in get- 
ting closer co-operation from parents, but the gain 
is already great, and it is ever increasing. The 
introduction of external examinations will be a step 
backward. 

I cannot help feeling that this recommendation 
of the Association of Education Committees is based 
on ideas of education which are prompted by 
material considerations and are false to the great 
purpose for which schools exist. Of course, if 
education is merely a material affair, you can have 


‚аз many external examinations as you like, and no 


great harm will be done; but if education is only 
this, it is not worth one half or one quarter of the 
money we are spending on it; and, for myself, I 
should be ready to join in a very vigorous demand 
for a drastic reduction in the amount of money 
allotted to it. 

But education is more than a material affair; it 
has to do with many things besides wealth or even 
learning. It is the thing on which the future well- 
being of the nation depends, and it is because of 
this that a generous expenditure on it is justified. 

The fact that we are dissatisfied with what we 
аге at present achieving is all to the good. Com- 
plete satisfaction with our work in education is 
impossible; the possibilities are too big. The 
essence of education is expansion, growth, and 
development; to crib, cabin, or confine, either by 
external examinations or in any other way, is to 
paralyse rather than stimulate. 

In the old days the тоо per cent. schools, and 
there were many of them, were satisfied they had 
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done all that was possible. How false all this was; 
for in very truth they had done those things they 
ought not to have done, and left undone those things 
which they ought to have done. 

It is often said that the first duty of the teacher 
is to study the child. И is only from a close and 
sympathetic observation of children that teachers 
learn what they ought to do. For this reason in all 
matters of education schools must be governed from 
within, not from without. Тһе imposition of school 
procedure from without Бу administrators, 
inspectors, and officials is harmful. All progress in 
education has had its source in school, however 
aided by wise administration. 

Education does not flourish because of rules and 
regulations, or because of directors and inspectors. 
The best inspector is the one who knocks down 
existing fences, not one who strengthens them and 
builds more. 

One of the great handicaps from which elementary 
schools suffer is that they are too much regarded, 
not as self-contained units, but as parts of a system. 
They thus lose that individuality, that something 
which, more than anything else, gives tone to a 
school, and helps it to perform its true function. 
Alas! ‘it 15 the business of officials to organise, and 
our poor elementary schools are in danger of being 
organised to death. 

The wise administrator is surelv the one who 
knows how to exercise a masterly inactivity. Just 
now we have too many administrators who are 
possessed of a feverish energy, who, though they are 
the hub of the wheel, yet wish to move with the 
same velocity as the circumference. They are 
anxious to emulate the kind of man we used to hear 
about in the war, the man ‘‘who gets things done.”’ 
Generally this really means the man who gets him- 
self talked about; and, although this sort of thing 
may pay in business, it is entirely out of place in 
education. 

Those who are pressing this reintroduction of 
external examinations seem to be confusing educa- 
tion with the travesty which existed in our schools 
forty years ago. And the root of this evil was the 
narrow formal examination. 

Teachers who require this kind of incentive will 
never be of much use, and little good can come from 
applying the spur; but incalculable harm will be 
done if we interfere with the work of the good 
teachers by giving them lower ideals and false aims. 


The success of Mr. J. C. Dent’s ‘‘Thought in 
English Prose" has been so considerable that 
Messrs. William Heinemann, Ltd., are following it 
with an edition for junior pupils, which has been 
compiled by Mr. A. J. Coles, Assistant Master at 
St. Albans School, and which will be published in 
November. 
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FREEDOM IN EDUCATION. 
Some Examples. 
By MARGARET HASTINGS. 


Many educational experimentalists believe that no 
child should be compelled to do anything that he 
does not wish to do. 

Strange as it may seem, this system works out 
quite satisfactorily on the whole. 

If the child has the ideal teacher, he will wish to 
learn because learning will be so interesting. 

The child is naturally industrious, not lazy, and 
if work is provided which he may do or leave at his 
pleasure, in most instances he will do the work. 

In one boarding school of this type the children 
are expected to do the main things for themselves. 
They make their own beds, boys and girls alike, до 
their own laundry, and work in the garden planting 
and weeding. 

Cooking, however, does not fall within the pro- 
vince of the ordinary pupil; there are students of 
housewifery who look after this department. 

Fixed hours are arranged for lessons, and usually 
the pupils are quite ready for them and quite 
tractable. 

Some of them gain creditable positions in the 
public examinations. 

Discussion is encouraged ; each evening important 
happenings, events of the day, and psychological 
problems are freely talked over. 

In accordance with the theory that life and study 
are interdependent, a small party of senior pupils 
set out to walk across England, camping by night 
and seeing anything of interest on the way. 

They pushed their huts and baggage on a heavy 
army truck, and every night they had to find a 
suitable camping site. They pitched their tents, 
collected wood and water, and prepared food. Тһеу 
had a day’s rest each week in which to do their 
washing and other necessary jobs. 

They covered a distance of 350 miles on foot 
without casualty, and they returned looking the 
picture of health. 

Doubtless they learnt a great deal; the shopping, 
varying climatic conditions (early Spring flowers 
in Wales, and in the south haymaking and ripening 
corn) were an education in themselves. 

In addition they visited factories, foundries, 
castles, churches, and cathedrals, thus gaining a 
knowledge of the conditions of the workers as well 
as of architecture. 

In the evenings, round the camp fire, they read 
books dealing with the district through which thev 
were passing, and discussed any important happen- 
ing of the day. 

The children kept diaries, and many interesting 
facts are recorded therein; these should prove profit- 
able and amusing reading in years to come. 
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INQUIRIES. 


By MARCELLA WHITAKER. 


“Ріеаве, our Violet's left her scarf at school.” 
So Violet's sister greeted me at eight-thirty this 
morning. 

When one comes to think of it, we teachers do 
have some strange inquiries to deal with. I suppose 
we ought to feel gratified because of the confidence 
these inquiries denote, but as they nearly always 
come at very busy times there is little time to do 
more than deal with them as rapidly as possible. 

The grandmother of one of our children walked 
up to school yesterday. She asked, very соп- 
fidentially, if I would do her a favour. 

"Wil you please translate two words for те?” 
she begged. 

“ІГІ сап.” 

“Оһ, yes, if you сап.” She looked taken aback 
for a moment; the question of ability had appar- 
ently never obtruded itself before. Are not teachers 
infallible storehouses of knowledge? Some of us 
are so slow to realise this. 

“It’s two words; they're spelt like this: ‘q-u-o,’ 
that's one word, and ‘v-a-d-i-s,’ that's the other.” 

The obvious translation was given, and the lady’s 
face lit up with delight. ‘‘That makes it clear,” 
she said. ‘‘It came in a letter. Now that explains 
the letter.” And away she went, murmuring thanks 
one had no time to listen to, even if one had had 
the inclination. 

This kind of inquiry is not very common, to be 
sure, though one is often asked to explain the mean- 
ings of forms or documents sent from the Medical 
Department, or in connexion with Агту pensions. 
Even Income Tax Forms have been brought by 
over-wrought people, who should never have received 
them, in order that they might be given an insight 
into the workings of these matters. 

It is difficult for us, who live swathed in forms, 
to realise how those not habituated to such docu- 
ments worry when they are brought in contact with 
them. 

_ It is pathetic, too, if one had time to think about 
It, to see how сазПу the sufferers are reassured, and 
how they take one's suggestions as commands. 

As a rule, too, when people bring inquiries they 
consider it necessary to explain all the ins and outs 
of the affair. 

"Please, teacher, our Joe brought a pair of gloves 
to school yesterday, and he did not bring them home 
again. They were new gloves, I bought them on 
Saturday from Mrs. Parker”; or ‘'Please will you 


let John draw his bank money out, as his father has 
to go to the hospital.” 


Another woman came to school in tears the other 
day. She had lost a ten-shilling note when out shop- 
ping, and it was all she had in the world. Would 
we ask the children to keep a look-out for it? 

“Will you have our Billy at school? He cries his 
eyes out to come,” one mother asked wistfully. 

"How old is һе?” we demanded, knowing how 
some mothers try to smuggle in children below 
school age. 

' He's nearly three, and he's as good as gold. He 
wouldn't be no bother if you'd take him.” 

Then, how calmly children who are in contact 
with infectious diseases are sent to school! They 
seem to know they should not be there, and slink 
in quietly, Even the rowdiest boy becomes so quiet 
as to be noticeable under these conditions. Some- 
times they bring a note asking if they need stay 
at home now baby has the measles, or Mary has 
chicken-pox. ““Теасһег 'll send you home if she 
doesn't want you," they say; and, unless one is 
very alert, it may be that those children play twenty 
minutes with their friends in the playground before 
being discovered and banished home, in tears. 

Another mother went one step further than this. 
She stood waiting patiently in the corridor for atten- 
tion, and when | went to her she turned up her little 
boy's jersey and shirt, and turned down his trousers. 
Apparently all had been in readiness for my in- 
spection, so quickly was this done; and, as a 
pathetic, frightened little face looked up at me from 
an awkwardly inverted position, the mother said: 

"Will you tell me what this 15 on our Jack's little 
back? These here spots all come out last night 
when 1 were bathing him. And 1 never seed nowt 
like "ет аісге!” 

One did not need о be a doctor to diagnose 
"measles"" and to recommend care and warmth, yet 
that child had been brought half a mile through the 
cold wind without an overcoat. The mother was 
very grateful for a little advice, and promised to 
carry out the suggestions given, and the inquiry 
bureau closed pro tem. 

I have heard of women following the interesting 
occupation ef answering queries and solving difh- 
culties for a small fee. "Teaching in some schools 
must be a splendid preliminary training for such 
work. 

It all adds zest to life, however, for one never 
knows what will turn up next, or what conundrums 
the next visitor will propound. There is one good 
side of all this, and that is that those who make 
inquiries in this spirit have real respect for the 
school and for education, and for those who are the 
ministers of education. This is surely a great good. 
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A MUNICIPAL SCHOOL IN VIENNA. 
Bv E. C. Twist. 

The new municipal flats that Vienna has been 
erecting to house her working classes are world- 
famous, but less well known are the schools built in 
connexion with them for the children. There are at 
present a hundred and twenty of these in the town. 
Here working mothers bring their little ones, and 
the latter are kept, fed, and well looked after from 
7 a.m. till 6 p.m. 

The largest school is also the newest. It was 
opened last December, and two hundred and ten 
children, varying in аре from three to six, attend it 
daily. About so per cent. pay nothing, some pay 
45. a week, others 2s. The children are divided into 
seven groups of thirty. Each group has its own 
classroom and its own cloakroom. Above each 
child’s locker is some little sign or picture, a bird, a 
flower, a quaint figure, and this sign is repeated оп 
all his belongings, so that they are easily distin- 
guished from those of the other children. He has 
his own towel hung on a hook below his sign, and 
his own tumbler. 

When we visited the school the children were out 
in the playing grounds, each group in its own little 
circle, divided off from the others, and with its own 
small green chairs and tables. 

We went up a broad flight of steps, passed 
through a door, and found ourselves in a most 
attractive-looking hall. — Round the walls, on the 
ceiling, and on the four-sided pillars which supported 
the ceiling, are vivid paintings, some of flowers, 
others of children at play. All the paintings, both 
here and in the classrooms, are the work of children 
of twelve to fourteen. They are wonderfully well 
done, full of colour, life, and movement. 

We passed from the hall into the passage which 
divides classrooms and cloakrooms. The walls of 
the former are distempered some pretty colour 
(which is repeated in the latter), and have a deep 
white frieze. Оп the floors is highly polished self- 
coloured linoleum. The furniture consists of small 
white chairs and tables, and all the cloakroom 
fittings are white. 

One of the teachers showed us round—a young 
girl, who spoke excellent English. She took us out 
on to the roof, which formed a delightful large open 
space. Looking down we saw the children playing 
happily far below. In summer they are out all day, 
and run about with nothing on but bathing pants or 
shorts. They have their own open-air bathing-pond, 
too. In fact, everything seems to have been done 
to make the children healthy and happy, and to give 
them a love for clean and bright surroundings. 


FRESH FROM COLLEGE. 
By AMELIA Dawson. 


“We have a new assistant at school—a girl fresh 
from college. Нег teaching is appalling, and as for 
discipline in the class, it is unheard of.” 

This will be the cry of many experienced teachers 
during the next few months, for it will mark the be- 
ginning of the college students’ teaching life—the 
time when they will be venturing forth on a new and 
difficult undertaking, under the critical eyes of their 
older colleagues. 

Give the girl a chance! 

Just think of the present-day training of ele- 
mentary school teachers! The majority have five or 
six years at a secondary school, and then go straight 
to a training college, without the slightest attempt 
at teaching, without even entering an elementary 
school to observe, and with only reminiscences of 
their own early school days. 

It seems to be the opinion of the heads of second- 
ary schools that pupils should go to college ипте- 
diately, while they have yet the ''knack of studying" 
upon them, but, after all, work at a training college 
is not an advanced study of matriculation subjects. 
It is, or should be, a definite change in type of study, 
for students are being taught methods by which to 
impart matter to children. Psychology and prin- 
ciples of teaching are practically new to them and 
can be started any time. That being so, surely а 
year in the environment of elementary school routine 
before going to college would not ''break ир” the 
study period to such an extent that it would be 
difficult to start again. Moreover, observations of 
others, experiences and experiments of their own 
would stand them in good stead during their college 
training. Now the old Bursar system (part-time 
teaching) did prepare students a little for their work 
in college, but now even that is passing away. 

Girls go to college, listen to the lecturers giving 
their ideas on model lessons, and, having had no ex- 
perience of their own, are totally unable to discuss 
the probable teaching difficulties. 

Certainly, students find many and varied obstacles 
during their specified time of teaching practice in 
college, but this time is so short that they are turned 
out in quite а ‘‘raw’’ state as far as teaching goes. 

They are not to blame, and only time can remedy 
many of their faults, for older teachers are apt to 
forget that they, too, had to have a start. 

It would be a good thing if the system of “Зоте 
teaching experience before the college training" 
were once more adopted. Students would then be 
better prepared to receive their training, they would 
be in a position to state some results of their own 
experience, no matter how small, and they would 
certainly be received by some members of the teach- 
ing staff a little more graciously than they are now. 
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THE STATE AND ADULT EDUCATION. 


The World Association for Adult Education has 
been at work for ten years and more, and if not 
exactly a missionary society it is engaged in aiding 
and encouraging the movement for adult education 
throughout the world. By means of conference and 
common action it provides a platform for the inter- 
change of experience between people engaged or 
interested in the promotion of post-school education, 
and with its supporting bodies and individual mem- 
bers in thirty-eight countries and States it is in a 
position to collect information and supply it. A list 
of its forty-four bulletins will give a general idea of 
the catholicity of its activities and inquiries. Хо. 
45 was issued last August under the title “Тһе Re- 
lation of the State to Adult Education." A rather 
misleading heading, for the inquirer opening it with 
the expectation of finding an essay on that topic will 
find instead some more or less useful or helpful in- 
formation on the position of adult education in some 
half a dozen European countries and in New 
Zealand. But, as we are told on the first page, the 
bulletin was prepared to serve as a basis for the dis- 
cussion on “Тһе State and Adult Education” at 
the annual meeting of the Council of the Association 
at Brunnsvik in Sweden. And as it was thought 
the papers—which are all in English; if it is the 
English of the correspondents in the European 
countries their command of a foreign tongueisone to 
be envied—would have an interest for a wider circle 
than the small assembly in Sweden, they have been 
issued as this bulletin. 

The States from which these data for discussion 
come are Denmark, Finland, Germany, Holland, 
Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, and New Zealand. 
There is nothing about England here, for the Board 
of Education supplied the information last year for 
the World Conference at Cambridge. The general 
reader may wish it could have been included, In 
the cases of Switzerland and Holland the informa- 
tion consists of a list of State grants, but in Holland 
the public libraries are the only form of adult educa- 
tion which is aided—unless we include the Volks- 
universiterten (People's Universities). In general it 
may be said that the ''salient fact which emerges 
from a study of these documents is that everywhere 
the relationship of the State and adult education is 
in the process of evolution; in no country has it 
been standardised.” One may express the hope that 
it never will be standardised if standardisation 
means the arresting of the evolutionary process. 
Still it will be interesting to learn what the discus- 
sion at Brunnsvik discovered, and whether a process 
of evolution is the salient fact which emerged. 


The writer of the paper concerning Denmark 
starts off with four conceivable (a priori) lines of 
relationship :—(1) The State does everything; or 
(2) the State does nothing; or (3) the State makes 
grants, but controls the instruction; or (4) it makes 
grants and doesn't bother itself any further. That i4 
not quite the way he puts them, but they amount tq 
the same thing. These four schemes seem to ex- 
haust the possibilities, but if one exercises a little 
ingenuity others might be imagined. We might 
imagine for instance the State (5) controlling the in- 
struction without supplying a single kronor. But in 
practice we shan't expect to find any of these ''lines"' 
rigidly adhered to. Where there is a relationship at 
all it will subsist in a combination of them. There 
are States, of course, which pursue No. 2—they 
leave adult education entirely to others, and do 
nothing. That hardly creates a relationship and 
examples are not, therefore, included in the bul- 
letin. If, however, one desires to enter upon a 
serious inquiry into the various types and degrees of 
relationship existing between the various States 
where adult education schemes are in force at all 
and the organisations or municipal institutions pro- 
viding them it will not be a bad plan to begin as 
the Denmark correspondent begins, with some such 
a priori scheme as he invented for himself. The 
process of arranging the various countries in their 
appropriate categories will be at any rate a profit- 
able mental exercise; even if he finds, as he doubt- 
less will find, and as Mr. Hegermann-Linderiarone 
found, the classification process is more complicated 
than he bargained for. As he immediately discovered, 
‘Бе Danish system can be said to be a blend of 
No. 3 and No. 4, viz., State subventions with partial 
control." But the word ''system'' is inappropriate, 
"for as adult education in Denmark is not a unity, 
the State's relation to it is somewhat different in 
the different branches." These differences he pro- 
ceeds to point out as regards continuation schools, 
the folk high schools, agricultural schools, domestic 
schools, the public libraries, and the Workers' Edu- 
cational Union. 

No purpose would be served in trying to digest the 
details of these seven papers. The general impres- 
sion they leave is that in each case the State is doing 
much, but it might do more. There is one example 
of our imaginary fourth type—the one making 
grants and then having no further interest. This 
seems to be the case with New Zealand, and Mr. 
Lloyd Ross's paper about it is the most interesting 
of the lot. He makes some severe comments on the 
attitude of indifference shown by the Government. 
"In New Zealand," he says, ‘‘the real relation 
between the State and adult education is between 
the W.E.A. and vague public opinion.’’ Just that. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Religious Instruction in Schools. 


Sir,—You generously open your columns to con- 
tributors expressing many different points of view. 
May I venture to offer a somewhat bold criticism 
of Mr. Gould’s extremely interesting article on 
"Religious Instruction in State-aided Schools’’? 
Perhaps I may add that, as an amateur teacher, I 
have taken religious lessons with many different 
classes and ages of children and young persons dur- 
ing fifty years, so, though I have never been trained, 
it may be that in my case ‘‘old experience" may 
"attain to something like prophetic strain”? 

Mr. Gould contends that youth must be offered 
a ''Bible of history on the broadest scale,’’ which 
"must include а presentation of the choice 
parables, legends, and biographies associated with 
all the world faiths. 

But in this welter of world-faiths, where is youth, 
without guidance, to find a motive for living a good 
ІМе or for serving his fellows, and where shall he 
look for power to withstand the evil which awaits 
him on every side when he goes out into the world? 

Just after reading the article I came upon this 
Chinese fable :—‘‘Confucius, Laotze, and Buddha 
met one day in the land of the Immortals, and 
lamented that their admirers did not put their 
teaching into practice; they decided that what men 
needed was a good example. Each decided to seek 
a man well versed in his doctrines, who should set 
such an example. Confucius went first and found 
a venerable old man who had mastered his teach- 
ing. Laotze and Buddha followed, and found the 
same old man equally well versed in Taoism and 
Buddhism. But on all three approaching him again 
to beg that he would show by his example that the 
three religions were really one, he answered: ‘I 
have studied your teaching and know all your laws. 
But, alas! only my head and shoulders are human; 
from waist downwards I am stone; and though I 
can talk about your laws, I can never practise 
them.’ ” 

Now surely, amidst the religions of the world, 
our Christian religion is the one which offers the 
Perfect Example, and if we set the God Man before 
our scholars as the Hero of heroes, Himself the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life, we give them a 
motive for good and unselfish living which is worth 
while. We do not aspire only to give them a few 
Bible texts to memorise or a geography lesson on 
St. Paul’s travels, but we try to lead them to a 
Living Person, alive for evermore, Who is worthy 
of their devotion, and Who is able and willing to 
give them the power to follow Him. To this appeal 
youth will respond.—Yours, &c., 

M. Corpe ia LEIGH. 

1 St. Mark’s Road, Leamington Spa. 


THE SQUIRREL. 
Ву М. L. BROOKE. 

If we except the Arctic regions, Australia, and 
Madagascar, we may expect to find the squirrel in 
any woodland district throughout the world. But 
the sizes of various species differ considerably, and 
range from that of the ordinary cat, in the Malay 
States, to the mouse-like dimensions of one living 
in the west of Africa. 

Our British squirrels are scattered over England, 
Scotland, and Wales; also through Ireland, 
although it is said that they have only been 
domiciled there in recent times. 

They moult twice in the year. In October they 
grow the winter coat of a soft warm grey, and up- 
standing ear tufts. Тһе tail hairs are of a red 
chestnut colour and spread out to a flat shape. 
For the summer the body takes the reddish colour, 
the ear tufts disappear, many of the tail hairs are 
lost, and those remaining soften their colour to a 
light buff. The tail length, to the end of its hairs, 
is about eight and a-half inches, and that of the 
body slightly longer. 

The food of the squirrel is what might be ex- 
pected from its habits, and consists of nuts, seeds, 
berries, eggs, mice, and young birds. 

The nest, or drey, is prepared in June, of moss, 
fibres, and such materials as those used by some 
birds. А few tail hairs may be utilised. Expertly 
woven together, these materials are sometimes fitted 
into a hole in a tree-trunk, or so artistically 
arranged in the fork of a branch that the nest is 
no easier to detect than that of a chaffinch. The 
young squirrels, two to four in number, are at first 
pink and hairless like young mice. 

Although exceedingly lively and alert in its move- 
ments, a chased squirrel will remain for hours in 
one position, spread out flat on a branch, with legs 
extended. Young squirrels are easily domesticated, 
and make themselves thoroughly at home. Опе of 
them, brought up by a cat, became so tame as to 
be found unexpectedly in his master's coat pocket, 
and frequently hid nuts and special treasures be- 
tween the collar of that garment and the one under- 
neath. 

The grey squirrel is handsome, bold, and verv 
easily tamed. It frequents the London parks, and 
may often be seen on the arm of a seat, beside some 
quiet visitor, enjoving nuts or biscuits taken from 
the hand. Since its introduction into England a 
few years ago it has іп some places driven away our 
native species, since it is both larger and stronger. 
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MODERN SCHOOLING 


INSPIRATION AND THE SCHOOL ESSAY. 


Bv GEOFFREY TILLOTSON. 


Outside a school anyone who writes an essay 
writes it because he wants to. The encounter of his 
mind with life has made it desirable, imperative, or, 
indeed, inevitable that another essay should be 
added to the essays of the world. He may have 
seen a wicked statement in a newspaper that has 
made his blood tingle into the right hand which 
holds his pen. Не may have watched the autumnal 
end of the day. He may have read an author who 
enchanted, annoyed, or decoyed him into retorting. 
He may . . . anything may have happened to him, 
and happened in so personal and provocative a way 
that without any conscious choice in the matter he 
finds himself scribbling words, That is how Bacon 
composed the packed sentences which he later 
gathered into an essay. That is how Lamb wrote 
“МасКегу End” and ‘‘Old China." That is how ап 
essay in a good modern periodical becomes written 
words. 

The ''inspiration," then, of the essay must be 
felt. The rest will follow according to destined 
rote. 

The written words, of course, will be as beauti- 
fully and winningly strung together as the writer's 
hand allows. If the mind is a good one, an individual 
one, the essay will itself be good and individual in 
the same proportion and quality. If the writer's 
mind is toy-like, the finished essay will not appear to 
have been written by G. B. S. If his mind is neat 
and official as a card index, the essay will not seem 
a floating scarf of words. 

To apply all this to pupils in a school might look 
like callow perversity. Immediately one hears, 
“Yes, you have said the essay will be a good essay 
if the writer’s mind is a good mind. Precisely. 
But a child’s mind is unformed. It cannot even be 
thought of as toy-like or as neat. It is not coloured 
and square enough for toys, and has not enough 
matter in it to make regimentation possible. It is 
not yet a ‘good’ mind. Certainly not an individual 
mind in any acceptable sense.’’ This, of course, is 
the difficulty. How is the business of essay writing 
in schools to be anything but an application to 
paper of mere grammar and spelling when the 
child’s individuality is not interesting enough to 
taste through into his words? If an individual mind 
is the first thing needed in an essayist, how can a 
child even hope to pass for one? 

The answer is that a child cannot be an essayist 
worth the name. 


But essays must be written in school. Are 


we then to alter the requirements of essays 
and not to trouble about their being personal? Are 
we to encourage what may be called the essay of 
knowledge, the essay compiled literally from editors’ 
introductions and notes, from one or two school text- 
books of history, from this or that worn source? 
Are we to continue setting themes like the four- 
times-per-annum and never-any-different ‘‘How I 
spent my holidays''? 1 do not think this drastic 
course necessary. 

What we must do, I suggest, is this: keep the 
essay what it is, a creative form of literature, being” 
content with the self-expression of bleak minds. 
Children, it is granted, һауе bleak minds. 
But bleak minds develop by the mere kindliness of 
Time into minds less bleak. Discourage with 
tautened will the essay of knowledge, the mugged- 
up compilation, the perfunctory essay, the essay set 
dozens of times already. 

If the essay is to be kept creative, then, according 
to my first paragraph, an initial inspiration for it 
must be lighted on somehow. This inspiration is 
the root of the difficulty. Can the teacher hope to 
effect this breathing-into? A pupil, we say, must 
definitely want to write an essay on this thing or 
that thing. He must have hoarded up some feeling 
that verbal expression will release enjoyably. His 
essay should escape from him with something of 
the glad gasp of a diver who finds his mouth in the 
air again. The point of the matter is : have children 
any feelings which they could be encouraged to ex- 
press in words, in essays? To watch a child out of 
doors is to see that his feelings are vivid, and that 
the outlet of his feelings is frequently half verbal. 
But his exclamations have more of music about 
them than of words. And if that music can be 
translated into words then he is some way towards 
writing essays that will be readable. Two rules 
emerge clearly: the child must be invited to realise 
that he has feelings and to see them as precious, 
and the child must be encouraged to give them 
verbal outlet. 

If one asks a class to name essays they would 
have pleasure in writing, the response, of course, 
is miserable. It is miserable because children cannot 
readily conceive writing as being a pleasure, especi- 
ally writing in blotty exercise books. And, secondly, 
they have nothing which has not already been given 
what I called musical expression. The business of 
the teacher here is to encourage the hoarding of fit- 
ful emotion until there is enough of it to make an 
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essay. That is, to keep it close and warm till the 
time comes to empty it all out on paper. 

А scheme something like the following might 
serve. 

The teacher should announce what ап essay 
is, and what convenient uses it may be put to. He 
might read aloud a light modern essay—say, Мг. 
Lynd’s from last Saturday's Daily News—and show 
how it came to be. He might then say that the 
class could begin the out-of-door search for good 
essay themes. Over perhaps a week they could pre- 
pare an essay on any topic, using those seven days 
for observation and the gathering up of stray feel- 
ings. Or perhaps a suggested list of subjects might 
be given them, a list of things they could feel for 
themselves during the daily course of merely remain- 
ing alive. The teacher might say, “А меек from 
now I shall want you to write an essay on one of 
these subjects, “А Street,’ ‘Goldfish,’ ‘A Butcher,’ 
‘Clouds,’ ‘Buses,’ ‘The poetry of the earth is never 
dead,’ 'Woolworth's'." He would continue to say 
that the choosing of one of those themes rather than 
any other would of itself indicate a flicker of ‘‘in- 
spiration.” And he would advise the working up 
of that inspiration by definite seven-day use of the 
five wits and five senses. He would tell them, too, 
that in future they would be expected to hit on their 
own themes without a suggestion from him. He 
would accept any subject so long as a pupil showed 
him that he had liked thinking or observing it out 
by himself and for himself. The pupil’s object in 
writing the essay should be to lay a firm finger on 
that pleasure of his and to give the master a pleasu: ` 
as like his own as could be verbally contrived. The 
teacher would say that an essay which gave the 
writer no pleasure wouldn't give him any either. 
He would perhaps talk a long time on this theme, 
and, let us hope, excitedly. 

If the essay is approached from this angle the 
technique of its form and style will then be ready 
to receive discussion both intelligent and intelligible. 
А grasp of form and a realisation of the need for 
it may have to wait a season or two. The minimum 
requirements of style are a simpler matter, perhaps. 
When a girl gives in an essay which she has been 
careful to make her best, the skilled eye will see 
only an adjectival sequence such as, “... beautiful 
... lovely . . . very lovely . . . beautiful . . . nice 
. . . pleasant. . . .'° А boy's essay may be chaster, 
but its ''is"es and ''are''s will declare it not much 
less shallow. 

The teacher, however, can now discuss verbal 
crudity without despair. He can be sure that his 
pupil will take whispered criticism to heart, since 
it was his heart that the essay came from. ІҒ the 
pupil has worked an inspiration into his essay he 
will soon see how important it is to let the inspira- 
tion have a clear run, and not to dim it by wrong, 


thoughtless words. He will soon see that inaccurate 
grammar or lame rhythms, accidental rimes, and 
verse scansion, mutilate the very substance of his 
essay. And when he sees that, he will be near the 
possibility of finding the remedy. 

I said above that the teacher might be hoped to 
talk excitedly about essay writing. And that is per- 
haps the knottiest and toughest of all the many 
roots of the difficulty. Excitedly. The teacher must 
himself be a creative spirit, readily touched into 
writing essays. He must spend his days like any 
poet. He must himself get more and more fine 
pleasures. He must himself be writing secretly on 
“Clouds” and ''Woolworth's." And he must be 
ready to give contented time to marking the essays 
with a tender pencil. Unless he is built that way 
and is also young, it may be too much to ask from 
him. 


The late Head of the Roan School, Greenwich. 


At the early age of fifty-thrce, Mr. A. H. Hope, 
Head Master of the Roan School, Greenwich, since 
1916, died suddenly last month. Не had held posts 
at Malvern College, Bristol Grammar School, and 
Radley, and at Manchester Grammar School under 
J. L. Paton. For а time also he was Classical 
Lecturer at University College, Cardiff. 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 
Jack Sprat. 


Iuvat Simum 
Nil opimum, 
Simam nil ni pingue: 
Sic ciborum 
Lances horum 
Mundant duae linguae. 


C. W. BRODRIBB. 


Mulberry Jelly. 


Mulberries gathered їп English gardens, and 
made into jelly by an old country house recipe. We 
venture to predict it 15 the best you have ever 
tasted. 25. 6d. a glass, three for 7s. ; carriage free. 


—(Advt.) 


Mora domi decerpta, domi concocta, per artem 
ruricolas ritu quam docuere patres ! 

his ita concretis translucens caseus exit : 
dulcius hos sapiet me tibi vate nihil. 

Vas duplici nummo et semisse, aut stant tria septem 
vasa: etiam gratis baiulus urget opus. 


W. H. D. Rouse. 
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THE CRIPPLE SCHOOL. 


By EVELYN FRANCIS. 


Not so very long ago there were people who 
argued that the child defective was useless from 
birth, a burden on the State, and a misery to him- 
self and his friends, since he was cut off from any 
useful activity by his defect. Мо one visiting the 
Holland Street School could continue to hold that 
opinion. 

We arrived at the gate just as the L.C.C. van 
arrived with the second batch of happy youngsters, 
to be received and helped out of their clothes by a 


nurse and the teachers. Some were already seated 
in their classrooms, since it is obvious that one van 
could not bring all the hundred children at once. 
A few of the elder ones, having had years of prac- 
tice, are allowed to travel by public conveyance, and 
these are always prompt to time except on the days 
when they have to attend hospital. 

Holland Street School is for girls and infants. 
When the boys reach the age of eleven they are 
transferred to a bovs' school, while the girls from 
another infant school are transferred to Holland 
Street. 

No child is admitted to these schools except by 
certificate from a doctor that he or she is unfit to 
attend the ordinary Council school. Many of them 
look quite healthy to the untrained eye, but they are 
possibly in a worse plight than some of the obvious 
cripples, for they are usually heart cases. 

They are a pathetic little flock, some with 
pinched faces and weary eyes, some with various 
splints and appliances, some with defects such as 
a missing or deformed hand. One little girl, busily 
sewing with her left hand, has her needlework 
wrapped round a shapeless stump that should have 
been her right hand. 

They all learn needlework, and bcautiful are the 
garments they produce. They make all their own 
designs, and cut out their own patterns. They are 
kept till the age of sixteen, unless their health 
improves so much that the doctor has them dis- 
charged—which they are inclined to think a mis- 
fortune, so much do they enjoy their school! When 
they leave, the head mistress proudly assured us, 
they are well able to earn their own living, and 
usually get good posts in tailoring or dressmaking 
establishments. 

But they do not spend all their time sewing, 
although that is the most satisfactory training with 
a view to the future. In another room a class were 
writing a composition in a beautifully clear script. 
The teacher told us that thev find that the big firms 
will always take a girl who writes a good script 
hand, and it is easily learnt. So many months and 


years of these little ones' lives are spent in hospital 
that their education has to be run on the easiest 
possible lines. They are encouraged to illustrate 
their compositions with pictures, either of their own 
drawing or cut from papers, or on picture post 
cards, and charmingly they do it, to judge from the 
specimens shown. We saw some examination 
papers of a neatness that might well be emulated 
by older and healthier children. 

The younger children in another room showed us 
their pictures and read and sang to us, and finally 
recited “Тһе Charge of the Light Brigade." 
Curly-headed Harry Smith, who did not look as if 
he knew what illness or unhappiness was, was well 
to the fore in all departments, and bubbling over 
with enjoyment of everything. Too young to realise 
his disability, the loving care of the teachers foster- 
ing his budding intellect while caring for his im- 
perfect little body, may save him from ever feeling 
at a disadvantage, and turn him out a useful man 
and a benefit to his generation. 

In the infant class, pretty dimpling Enid found 
herself quite unable to justify her reputation for 
cleverness in front of strangers, while the rest of the 
class could not stay in their seats for longing to 
help her out. 

Each child has a separate desk, conveniently low. 
The infants also have a foot-rest that can be put up 
if the child's legs have to be out straight, but it is 
not till they go out to play that one sees the full 
pathos of twisted legs and crooked backs. The 
children themselves are not self-conscious about it 
at all; they are too well used to it, and all being 
much alike, there is no feeling of inferiority as there 
is when a crippled child is among normal children. 
Very well behaved and well disciplined they are, 
though the rule is by gentle, loving methods, any 
severity being impossible here. 

As we came away the tables were being laid in 
the big hall for dinner. The classrooms—pleasant, 
airy rooms with big, open fireplaces giving a home- 
like glow—are all in a row on one side. The other 
side has kitchens and offices one end, and staff 
rooms at the other, with a big hall in the middle, 
where we had seen a nurse dispensing milk in the 
interval. Now long tables and benches were 
arranged, with rows of spoons; on the table at the 
end were piles of plates, and from the kitchen came 
an appetising perfume. We peeped in and coveted 
the delicious shepherd's pie and the chunks of 
pudding being prepared there for the little ones’ 
dinner. After dinner they have some more classes, 
and then somebody—either nurse or one of the 
teachers—plays with them in the playground whilc 
the vans transport load after load to their homes. 
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THRIFT. 


By L. ASPINALL. 


The objects and methods of education are engaging 
the attention of thinking people at the present time 
as never before. From the kindergarten upwards the 
aims of education are undergoing severe scrutiny, 
and it may be that, whenever the time comes for a 
revision of the curriculum, the question of teaching 
the subject of Thrift to children will receive the con- 
sideration which it deserves. 

Samuel Smiles tells us that thrift began with 
civilisation when men found it necessary to provide 


~~= for to-morrow as well as for to-day. Thrift, he says, 


is not a natural instinct, but the growth of ехрегі- 
ence, example, and forethought, and the result of 
education and intelligence. 

How few of us ever realise the true meaning and 
importance of thrift until it is too late, and then, 
how tragic it is to look back and reflect upon what 
might have been if only we had been prudent and 
regularly put just a little aside to provide for future 
contingencies, but, alas, the years have rolled by, 
and with them the opportunity has gone. 

No small amount of will power is required on the 
part of an adult to depart from his fixed habits and 
ideas. He has got into a groove and become accus- 
tomed to a certain standard of comfort. He finds it 
difficult to effect the necessary economy which would 
enable him to save for the future. With children it 
is quite different; they will yield to control, their 
minds are open, and they will readily assimilate what- 
ever a teacher tells them. The desirability of in- 
culcating habits of thrift at an early age cannot be 
too strongly emphasised, as such habits once 
acquired are likely to continue in maturity. Very 
often home influence is lacking, and its need can 
be supplied only by the teacher. А little tuition 
may serve a twofold purpose, as it is even possible 
to educate the parents through the children. Every 
child can save something, however little, and by 
learning to save even a copper or two a week, a 
child is laying its foundations for the future. 

Savings usually have small beginnings, and their 
accumulation require regularity and energy. Steady 
persistence in the deposit of small sums will 
ultimately give the thrifty one a reward which will 
amply repay his efforts and self-denial. 

Those who have no experience of systematic 
saving will be surprised to find what a few pence 
saved weekly or a few shillings monthly will amount 
to in the course of time. The chief thing 15 to make 
a start. A youth has the advantage of having 
a long future in front of him and ample opportunity 
for practising any habits of thrift which he may 
acquire. 

Young people ought to be taught the value of 
money, but not the love of it. Simple talks on its 


worth and uses would have the effect of developing 
the business sense in a child, and would prove of 
inestimable benefit when it went out into the world 
later on. It is natural that the young mind 15 not 
very concerned with the weighty responsibilities of 
life. Saving for sickness, marriage, or old age 
would be of little interest, but it is possible for a 
teacher gradually to 


- 


lead up to these more: 


important subjects by encouraging saving for other ` 


worthy objects, such as holidays, the purchase of 
gifts, travel, higher education, &c. — When they 
have accomplished their object, children might be 
persuaded not to withdraw all the money which 
they have saved for the particular purpose, but 
always to leave a balance to accumulate. 

The question arises as to how the necessary 
facilities are to be brought within reach of children 
who are desirous of saving. For many reasons they 
cannot be expected to go to the bank each time 
they wish to make a deposit. At least one of our 
great banking institutions realises the importance 
of thrift, and is prepared to solve the problem bv 
co-operating with the schools. Lloyds Bank offers 
a simple method which enables children to use their 
own school as their bank. This bank provides, with- 
out charge, registers for use at the schools and 
deposit cards for the children. Full information can 
be obtained at the many offices of the bank in Eng- 
land and Wales, and the managers can be relied 
upon to give every assistance. 

It is well recognised, and is very much to their 
credit, that teachers do a great deal of work besides 
their regular duties, but if such extra work is in- 
strumental in bettering the rising generation, 
teachers will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
their work has not been in vain. We must sow in 
youth what we would reap in age. 

Wise saving and wise spending represent true 
thrift, the need for which was never more apparent 
than it is to-day. 


Cleethorpes' Epoch-making Resolution. 

Тһе Cleethorpes Authority is perturbed at the 
increasing expenditure on education. Councillor Cox 
wanted the Council to resolve that they ‘‘viewed the 
increasing expenditure of the Lindsey County 
Council with serious concern." Other councillors 
applauded the sentiment. Councillor Houghton 
thought they were not getting value for money. Sir 
George Moody blamed the Board— £40,000 for a 
new school was an extravagance. А child could 
learn, he said, just as well in a building costing half 
as much. In the end it was decided that ‘‘the 
national expenditure on education had almost 
reached the peak.” 
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© SCIENCE DISCIPLINE.” 
The Alexander Pedler Lecture at Liverpool. 


Lt.-Col. Sir David Prain, C.M.G., C.I.E., F.R.S., 
delivered the second annual Alexander Pedler Lec- 
ture (founded by the British Science Guild in memory 
of Sir Alexander Pedler, F.R.S.) оп Wednesday, 
October 22, in the University of Liverpool, under the 
joint auspices of the Guild and the University. The 
subject of the Lecture was ‘‘Science Discipline." 

Huxley, he said, held that in an ideal university a 
man should be able to obtain instruction in all forms 
of knowledge, and discipline in the use of all 


methods by which knowledge might be obtained. 
For him there were three forms of knowledge: the 
limits of one's individual powers, the uses to which 
these powers may be put, and the conditions under 
which these powers can be used. These forms of 
knowledge were the same for literature as for 
science, for science and literature were but two sides 
of the same shield. Science, however, no longer 
connoted all knowledge, but meant more particularly 
**natural knowledge.’’ Science discipline, therefore, 
implied cultural exercise of every method by which 
natural knowledge could be obtained, as contrasted 
with science training, which implied technical exer- 
cise in any method by which natural knowledge 
might be employed. | 

The sole object of science training was to make 
an adequate number of scholars, already disciplined 
in the requisite natural knowledge, competent to 
give the general community effective scientific help, 
and confusion should be impossible between train- 
ing and discipline in this sense. The purpose of 
discipline was twofold : on the one hand, to furnish 
those who wished to serve the community scientific- 
all with the kind of natural knowledge that would 
enable them to profit by training for technical effici- 
ency ; and on the other hand, to render all scholars 
in any ideal university competent to appreciate the 
scientific help afforded the community by those 
specially trained to give it. This second object was 
not less important than the first. And, while the 
first of these ends had now been largely attained, 
perhaps in due course the need for securing the 
second might come to be appreciated by those re- 
sponsible for the organisation of science discipline. 

The Fourteenth Century Faculties of Theology, 
Law, and Medicine were technical faculties, where 
everything about God, or Man, or Nature was 
taught to clerks who already knew something about 
everything. But it was found difficult to man the 
Faculty of Medicine, and the Cultural Faculty of 
Arts was often deprived of a valuable ''ingredient 
in education" by assigning to the technical faculty 
all suitably equipped teachers. Тһе Church 


approved, eager to secure control of ethics and 
philosophy. In the next two centuries, universities. 
"complete with all the faculties” came into existence 
under ecclesiastical patronage, and a new spirit of 
criticism spread from the cultural to the technical 
faculties. If disputation led to confusion, there was 
compensation in the improvement in science disci- 
pline. Controlled experiment was substituted for 
empirical test. But teachers who were prepared to 
abandon scholastic controversy could not resume 
instruction in a technical faculty for lack of the 
experimental discipline in themselves. There was. 
cleavage. While Catholic Faith tolerated the ‘‘re- 
lief of man's estate," Reformed Faith could see in 
precautions against plague proof of ‘‘distrust in 
Providence." Men of science formed an ‘‘invisible 
college” outside the universities, where they could 
talk in safety. Тһе sciences became the arts, and 
the arts the sciences. Іп the eighteenth century, 
when the English ‘‘common people'' were ''constant 
irreconcilable enemies of science," natural philo- 
sophers were thus led to leave application to the 
initiative of the arts and crafts, and the old distinc- 
tion between an art and a science appeared in a new 
form, contrasting ‘‘what they were inclined to'' with 
“мас they had a mind to.” 

Association with a technical faculty enabled 
teachers of natural history to avoid this error for 
nearly a generation, and soon, as Huxley said, 
scholars who wished to obtain a training in physical 
science had to attend the instruction of the medical 
schools. Universities came to regard the teachers 
of the medical faculties as responsible for science 
discipline as well as training. Botany, by its return 
to the study of function, had made itself the first 
academic science to realise that ‘‘what people called 
applied science is nothing but the application of pure 
science to particular problems.” 

It needed the lesson of the Great War to convince 
our legislators of the truth of this remark, and an 
association for the advancement of science had to 
reach its hundredth year before it found a President 
courageous enough to say that between pure and 
applied science there was no real distinction. 

There was room for hope that academic opinion 
might now cease to consider second-rate advance- 
ment more important than first-rate application of 
natural knowledge. General cultural science dis- 
cipline was the proper business of faculties of arts, 
not of science. А special scientific discipline, pre- 
paratory to technical training, also had its place 
within the universities, and demanded recognition and 
special organisation. Sound practical instruction in 
the elementary facts and broad principles of biology 
should form part of the arts curriculum. The dis- 
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cipline in physiology that a prospective scholar of 
medicine must undergo might in itself provide a 
better education than much that was accepted under 
that name. With anatomy, it had its place in the 
science faculty. Huxley had been aware that with 
the necessity for direct practical perception of facts 
there arose the need for an amount of personal 
labour and a development of means and appliances, 
and he knew that these needs created difficulties that 
would not be removed until years of patient study 
had organised scientific teaching as well as, or better 
than, classical teaching. Тһе absence of any serious 
attempt on the part of those entrusted with 
universitv organisation to devote themselves to 
the ‘‘patient study of scientific teaching’’ in their 
faculties of arts was directly responsible for much 
of the justifiable disquietude felt by both teachers 
and scholars of natural knowledge to-day. 

The failure to follow Huxley's advice had been 
due not to disbelief in his judgment, but to the 
national propensity, which made neighbouring 
nations dislike us, for doing one thing when we 
imagined we were doing something else, It was 
of less consequence for teachers of science to fail 
to distinguish between the functions of a technical 
and a cultural faculty than to fail to make their 
universities understand the difference in method 
between the science discipline for culture and the 
science discipline that prepared for training. 
Teachers of literature, with a like problem before 
them, experienced no such difficulty in persuading 
their universities to do what they required. But 
they need not despair. 


Ап Urgent Message. 

The Prime Minister, the President of the Board, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Baldwin, and others have received the follow- 
ing resolution from the officers of the Lancashire 
County Teachers ' Association :—‘‘In view of the 
grave industrial crisis, and on educational grounds, 
the officers of the L.C.T.A., representing 17,000 
teachers, urge the Government to pass the Bill rais- 
ing the school-leaving age without further delay.” 


Grants to the O.T.C. 

A manifesto, signed, among many others, by the 
Bishop of Birmingham and H. G. Wells, has been 
issued all over the world. It protests against the 
military training of youth and conscription as in- 
compatible with the renunciation of war of the 
Kellogg Pact. In England the campaign is being 
conducted by the National Council for Prevention 
of War, and it will concentrate on the abolition of 
State grant to the Officers' Training Corps. 
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LEGAL NOTES. 
The Merevale School Case. 


This case, which has ended in twelve months' im- 
prisonment for the head mistress, raised no important 
questions of law; but it serves to illustrate the truth 
that the same act may be both breach of contract, a 
tort, and a crime. А head mistress or a head master 
is in loco parentis to pupils under their charge 
and within their control. When a parent places a 
child at school he delegates to another his own 
authority so far as it is necessary for the child's 
welfare. These terms are implied in the contract 
to educate. The contract binds the educator (in the 
case of a boarding school) to feed and care for the 
pupil living under his charge. He must exercise 
such care as the parent would himself exercise. In 
cases of illness he must obtain medical advice and 


provide medical treatment. То fail in these obliga- 
tions is to commit a breach of contract. 


Also а Civil Wrong. 

But negligence is also a tort. И is *'the omission 
to do something which a reasonable man guided by 
those considerations which ordinarily regulate the 
conduct of human affairs would do, or doing some- 
thing which a prudent and reasonable man would 
not do,’’ to use the words of Baron Alderson in a 
leading case. To omit to do in a case of illness what 
an ordinary reasonable person would do is clearly 
therefore negligence on the part of the person whose 
duty it is to be diligent, quite apart from the duty 
arising out of the contract, and creates a liability 
in a different way. 


Or even а Crime. 

But some negligence is criminal; it brings the per- 
son guilty of it within reach of the criminallaw. *'If 
any person over the age of sixteen years who has 
the custody, charge, or care of any child or young 
person wilfully . . . neglects . . . such child or 
young person, or causes him to be neglected, in a 
manner likely to cause such child or young person 
unnecessary suffering, or injury to his health, that 
person shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and shall 
be liable on conviction on indictment to a fine not 
exceeding £100, or alternatively, or in addition 
thereto, to imprisonment for any term not exceed- 
ing two years; and a parent or other person legally 
liable to maintain a child shall be deemed to have 
neglected him, if he fails to provide . . . medical 
aid.” This is Section 12 of the Children Act, 1908, 
and it was under this section that the head mistress 
at Bickley in the above case was convicted and 
sentenced. 
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TEACHING IN AUSTRALIA. 
Ву Major С. M. Соомвв, B.A., B.Sc., F. R.G.S. 


I have previously recounted some educational 
impressions of my Odyssey which took me to 
Australia and round the world, but I think that the 
amusing aspects—often a tale against myself !— 
were more valuable than simply as a relief to hard 
work in unfamiliar surroundings and the tedium of 
often lonely travel. 

It was at Perth, Western Australia, where I first 
made acquaintance with our colleagues in the Com- 
monwealth, who invariably were men worth meet- 
ing, and who gave me a warm-hearted welcome. 
There the genial Secretary informed me that the 
department was іп the throes of hearing ‘‘appeals’’ 
against grading and salaries. ‘‘Teachers are very 
virile here,” һе said, “апа at times go on strike to 
secure their demands.” So even ''down under” the 
profession was not too well paid or contented. When 
I left Victoria, at the conclusion of my service, the 
Teachers’ Union had just decided to go to arbitra- 
tion on the same question. I heard later that the 
Arbitration Court decided that teaching was not a 
trade, and therefore arbitration under Australian 
law was inadmissible. Perhaps the general short- 
age of teachers in the Commonwealth, together with 
the high cost of living, accounted for the fighting 
attitude, which one could not but admire. 

On the whole, I think that the system under which 
teachers are State Civil Servants has much to com- 
mend it, giving, as it does, security of tenure, 
reasonable prospect of promotion, equal credit for 
work in distant places, and, above all, mobility. 
Sometimes I wondered what my Australian col- 
leagues would think of a Burnham Scale which often 
confined a man for a score or more years under one 
roof, of a frequent total disregard of seniority, and 
State service appointments thrown open to the 
world. What fluttering there would be in the 
educational dovecots here if nominations to ap- 
pointments were subject to appeals by fully qualified 
and more senior candidates ! 

Two pleasant surprises awaited me in Melbourne. 
No pupils were admitted to the high schools unless 
they had passed a qualifying examination, and they 
were made to buy and care for their own books. 
The drag of the illiterate fee-payer was non-existent, 
and the irksome business of stocktaking, requisition- 
ing, and fining avoided—O si sic omnia! 

One has to allow for a certain breeziness of man- 
ner and freedom of speech on the part of Australian 
schoolboys. Sometimes, however, опе 16 taken 
aback. I well remember a senior scholar seeking 
help in a private study period blandly asking me, 
**Do you know апу trig.?’’ I related this delightedly 
to the Vice-Principal, who said that only that morn- 
ing he had recéived a visit from а defaulter to whom 


he had given an imposition. This had been pre- 
sented simply with ''Here !'' and a projection of the 
exercise. Such cases, however, were not common, 
and due to lack of thought. I scored over the heat. 
“It’s too hot to work, sir,’’ led to a reference to 
really hot countries and the unfortunates who had 
to serve in them. (I had spent three years in Iraq.) 
The subsequent almost impertinent inquiry as to my 
knowledge of countries where it was hotter was, of 
course, a ‘‘bite.’’ It was entertaining, too, to find 
well-known English text-books in use in the schools, 
and at one time I found myself teaching arithmetic 
from a manual which had been written by an old 
Head of mine, and on which I had helped in work- 
ing out the answers. This, of course, was a matter 
of great interest to the scholars, one of whom de- 
clared: “Ви those answers are often wrong, sir !'' 
I liked the Australian schoolboy—a good sportsman, 
well built, ever humorous, and I felt honoured in 
being invited to address them all in remembrance of 
Anzac. At another time I was detailed to teach the 
geography of Australia to Australians in their own 
country, and to criticise lessons thereon! Here I 
made splendid progress until we struck river forma- 
tion. I had the Yarra fixed all right as a ''sub- 
sequent’’—the text-book confirmed that—but had to 
confess that I didn't know its ‘‘consequent.’’ Later 
I learned that it no longer existed. Best of all was 
the delightful story I heard from a colleague on the 
English side, who told me that one of his university 
student teachers had described Sir Lancelot to his 
class as ‘‘a flash guy”! 

I visited Sydney on several occasions, One of 
the most interesting educational institutions is the 
Municipal Technical School. Here all branches of 
technical education are carried on, from classes in 
geology, which is a very important subject in Aus- 
tralia, to instruction in bricklaying and plumbing. 
So great is the strength of the trade unions that no 


. Student can be admitted to a trade class unless һе 


is actually engaged in the trade. A clerk cannot 
learn carpentry, or a teacher how to bake bread. 
Splendid work is done, and the institute controls 
the whole of the technical education of New South 
Wales, students in the far back country taking 
correspondence courses. So great is the number of 
students, that the main institute has overflowed into 
Darlinghurst Gaol, which is now given over to 
courses in domestic science. Тһе Principal at the 
main Melbourne Technical School had also similar 
designs on a neighbouring old gaol of harrowing 
aspect. 

Humours of travel I had in plenty. For the first 
few months in Australia I felt the cold, and shivered 
over tiny electric radiators and wood fires of marley 
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(1) The government of must, (2) The counsel of 
roots. Later on, I decided to travel far north in 
Queensland in January, the hottest month, much 
to the astonishment of Australian friends. 

Christmas Day I spent in Sydney at 85 degrees 
in the shade, and was told not to stand on ceremony, 
but remove my coat at a house party, where we 
dined on pork and plum pudding. Queensland was 
delightful in its freedom. Ас Kuranda I had an 
entire hotel to myself. Stranded at Cairns by the 
usual coastal shipping strike, I had to return to 
Brisbane in an overcrowded train in the company 
of a Salvation Army detachment, who held musical 
rchearsals еп route, with a quota of hard-swearing 
Queenslanders all in the same carriage. To crown 
all, the engine of the preceding train jumped the 
metals and completely overturned, causing a delay 
of several hours while a new line was built round 
the corpse. 

But my most delightful experience was reserved 
for my return home through Canada. At Toronto 
I took advantage of the free trip to Niagara offered 
bv the Canadian Pacific Railway. Му passport, 
unfortunately, had been left behind at the hotel, 
but intending to see the Falls from the Canadian 
side only, I was told that I should not need it. 
With a couple of hours to spare, I crossed Goat 
Island Bridge with the idea of spending them in the 
States. American customs’ officers interrogated me, 
inspected my papers, and made voluminous entries. 
Finally I was refused admission, and given a docu- 
ment “Чо help you back to Canada, sir." At the 
other end of the bridge I inspected и. It was ап 
"Alien. Deportation Ticket”! 
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ought, (3) The invitation of the teacher or parent, 
Let us act together. 1 hate prizes and medals, 
otherwise I might have felt inclined to emblazon 
M. Bertier's breast. 

W'e devoted Friday to a kaleidoscope of ''Variety 
of Methods," and the advocates of “Ам,” 
""lruthfulness," ‘‘Healthy environment,” ''Storv- 
telling," ‘‘Family training,” ‘‘Mother’s influence,” 
‘Women’s Social Institutes,” &c., made a more or 
less musical chorus. And on Saturday, M. Bouglé, a 
Sorbonne professor, summed up our ideas, and bade 
us go on in undying hope, gathering corn into our 
philosophic barn, but always retaining seed for the 
furrow of to-morrow. 

A Congress volume has appeared; a second, in 
the form of a ‘‘Report,’’ has yet to appear. Informa- 
tion as to both may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Paris Organising Committee, M. Elie Mosse, 
27 rue de Cháteau-Landon, Paris, 10e. Most of 
the pages are French. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
MORAL EDUCATION. 
By FREDERICK J. GouLpb. 


Some of us regretted that the seven sessions of 
the International Congress of Moral Education, 
held in the Richelieu Amphitheatre, Sorbonne 
University, Paris, September 24 to 27, were not 
more assisted by Roman Catholics, Salvationists, 
Greek Orthodoxists, and the rest. This fifth Con- 
gress (the first was in 1908) had a platform of great 
breadth, namely :— 

OsjEecT.— To enlist the active co-operation of all, 
irrespective of race, nation, and creed, in promoting 
the work of moral education. 

Bas:s.— The Congress does not advocate the 
views of any society or party, but affords to all who 
are interested in moral education, whatever their 
religious or ethical conviction, nationality, and point 
of view, an equal opportunity of expressing their 
opinions and comparing them with those of others. 

But one very eminent speaker came from Catholic 
Spain, H.E. бейог Don Altamara, a member of the 
League of Nations Court of International Justice at 
The Hague. He candidly admitted the difficulties 
raiscd Ьу wars, assassinations, and cruelties in the 
human record. Yet, feeling sure that progress did 
really pursue a clear line through the record, he 
valued history teaching as an ethical instrument. 
Both in the case of children and in the case of the 
*"man іп the street,” the educators should cultivate 
the historical sense and the appreciation of the noble 
elements of the world story. Other readers and 
debaters occupied a whole day (September 24) in 
considering this history teaching problem. Тһе 
Congress of 1934 will continue the supreme study. 
Indeed, the French specialist in this field, M. Michel 
Lhéritier, wished to fix, before 1934, a Conference 
which should (like one at Oslo last vear) consider 
the history topic, and no other.  Personallv, I 
rejoice at this widening interest. So long ago as 
1912 I emphasised the need for finer methods, and 
I secured a place for this theme on the programme 
of the Third Moral Education Congress at Geneva, 
1922. 

We spent all Thursday (September 25)—with Sir 
Percy Nunn genially presiding at one of the 
sessions—in talking of autonomy and discipline; 
and we applauded able dissertations bv Prof. 
Petersen, of Jena (a most gifted man who will rise 
to yet greater things); Dr. Helen Wodehouse, of 
Bristol; апа М. Е. de Kovalevasky, a Russian 
exiled educationist; and a host more. After all said 
and done, I fancy M. Bertier, of the Ecole des 
Roches (the Bedales of France), neatly packed the 
problem into this nutshell, namely, that three steps 
marked the normal ascent of the voung soul :— 


(Continued in preceding column.) 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


Birmingham Celebrates. 

The University of Birmingham has celebrated its 
thirtieth birthday with the Jubilee year of Mason 
College, from which it started. Josiah Mason 
founded the college which bore his name in 
October, 1880, and spent over £200,000 on it. 
Josiah Mason, as the Chancellor, Lord Cecil re- 
minded us, started as a pedlar of penny cakes with 
not even the proverbial half-crown in his pocket, and 
rose to be a man of wealth and influence. Careers 
like this are rarer to-day than they were. 


Memorial to Gray of Bradfleld. 

А block of six new classrooms has been added to 
Bradfield College as a memorial to Dr. H. B. Gray, 
who for thirty years was its head master, During 
his rule the numbers grew from under fifty to over 
three hundred. The £56,000 which the building has 
cost is being raised by those who were at Bradfield 
under Gray, and others who appreciate what he did 
for the school. The new block was opened by Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher, Warden of New College, Oxford. 


The Prince at Christ's Hospital. 

The Prince of Wales, who is the Chairman of the 
Council of Almoners of Christ's Hospital, travelled 
by air from Hendon to Horsham last month to open 
the new block of science buildings at the school. 
There is a science library, a lecture theatre 
accommodating 120 pupils, and workshops for 
botany, agriculture, gcorraphy, and geology. There 
1s a flat roof for experiments conducted under glass. 
Referring to the loss of the head master, Mr. Fyfe, 
to whom the inception of the building was due, the 
Prince said the school was famed for its Imperial 
interests; it was therefore natural that a Canadian 
university should have cast a covetous eye on their 
head master and taken him from them. 

А New Wing for St. Katherine's College. 

The new wing of St. Katharine's College, Totten- 
ham, the foundation-stone of which was laid last 
month, will contain seventy-seven study bedrooms, 
as well as staff quarters. The cost will be £41,240. 
The existing buildings are being improved at a cost 
of £13,0co. Моге than half of the total sum re- 
quired the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge (who founded the college in 1878) will be able 
to meet from the sale of the site and buildings of 
St. John's College, Battersea; but 25,000 remains 
to be obtained from other sources. 

Colonial Careers. 

The head masters who paid a visit to Canada re- 
cently have come back with the germ of a scheme 
for opening a way into Canadian life for public 
schoolboys through Canadian universities. А com- 
mittee is working on the proposal in London, and 
another in Canada, so that something definite is 


likely to be evolved shortly. We may learn some- 
thing more about the proposals, as well as of other 
results of the Canadian visit, from a booklet which 
is promised for publication shortly by the newly- 
formed Anglo-Canadian Education Committee, Sey- 
mour House, Waterloo Place, S. W.1. Mr. H. E. 
Rubie is the Secretary. 


Royal Empire Society. 

The subjects set by the Royal Empire Society for 
their annual essay competition, 1931, are these :— 
Class A (sixteen to nineteen): The Problems of the 
N.W. Frontier, with special reference to Volume I 
of the Simon Report. Class B (fourteen to sixteen) : 
How far foodstuffs required by Britain can be sup- 
plied within the Empire. Class C (under fourteen): 
Describe a journey from England to Australia by 
air. The ages must be reckoned as on November зо, 
1931. 

School Journeys. 

According to a pamphlet issued by the London 
County Council, the school journey now fills a pro- 
minent place in London schools. The number of 
children taking part in school journeys was in 1908 
only 150. Ву 1929 the total was 15,440. The 
number of journeys grew from five to 480. Towards 
their cost of nearly £46,000 last year, the Council 
contributed £114,000. Parents and pupils provided 
over £,22,000, and the rest was raised through the 
teachers and gifts from private persons and from 
organisations. 


Fund for School Journeys. 


To augment a school journey hostel fund being 
raised by the National Union of Women Teachers, a 
children's matinée film show will be given at the 
Alhambra, London, on November 15, at то a.m. Mr. 
George Lansbury, M.P., and Mr. G. H. Gater will 
speak. The managers of the Alhambra have lent 
the theatre and the films frec of charge. Tickets 
may be obtained from 39 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Bishop's Stortford Grammar School. 

ТЕ Bishop's Stortford seeks a memorial to Cecil 
Rhodes it might not find a more appropriate one 
than the refounding of his old grammar school, which 
is closing down after 350 years of life. Founded in 
1579 by Margaret Dane, with £2,000 left by her 
husband, it was rebuilt by Dr. Tooke, and flourished 
till about 1720, when it encountered hard times and 
died; all but its library. This, too, was sold to the 
Bodleian. The school re-established in 1850 mainly 
through the efforts of the Vicar of Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, the Rev. F. W. Rhodes. It then started with 
#9 and three pupils. Mr. Rhodes was the father 
of Cecil J. Rhodes, perhaps the school’s most famous 
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LITERARY SECTION. 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 
Blenheim. 


Professor G. M. Trevelyan has written the first 
volume of his projected history of ''England under 
Queen Anne.” It is entitled ‘‘Blenheim,’’ and is pub- 
lished in admirable form by Longmans at one guinea 
net. In the preface the author tells us that he can- 
not abandon the older ideal of history that was once 
popular in England, that the same book should make 
its appeal both to the general reader and to the 
historical student. It will be recalled that Professor 
Trevelyan’s middle name is Macaulay, and that he 


is grand-nephew to that historian, This book, to 
one general reader at least, has proved to be as 
fascinating as any novel. It is the real stuff of his- 
tory, selected and arranged by the hand of a master. 
The first hundred pages give a marvellously vivid 
and clear picture of life in England in the early years 
of the eighteenth century. In a page or two I find an 
excellent description of the schooling of a gentleman 
in those times. It was not then considered obli- 
gatory that the sons of a country gentleman, rich 
or poor, should be sent at great cost to exclusively 
patrician schools. “А the nearest local grammar 
school, the squire’s children sat beside those song 
of yeomen and shopkeepers who had been selected 
for a clerical career." Otherwise the young gentle- 
man was taught at home by a neighbouring parson 
or by the family chaplain. Eton, Winchester, and 
Westminster were patronised by many, but not by 
most of the aristocracy. Even at Westminster there 
were boarding-houses at which the fees were only 
£20 a year with five or six guineas more for tuition. 
The younger sons of the best families were often 
apprenticed to business. Оп these terms families 
were inexpensive, and therefore large, in spite of the 
high death-rate in infancy. 

Professor Trevelyan has some interesting facts 
concerning the education of girls, saying that they 
had less than their brothers, and that most of them 
learnt from their mothers to read, write, sew, and 
manage the household. Nevertheless, there were 
women of culture and high intelligence in spite of all 
discouragement. 

Space does not permit of a full review of this 
excellent book. The later chapters are concerned 
with high policy and with the events leading to the 
battle which gives a title to the volume. This en- 
gagement is fully described, with the aid of a 
coloured map. Some useful appendices and notes 
on the several chapters, with a very full index, add 
to the value of the book, and I hope it will find a 
place in every school library. 

SELIM MILEs. 


REVIEWS. 

. Education. 

TEACHING SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS : 
M.A., B.Sc. (3s. 6d. net. 
Press.) 

This is the second edition of a book first published 
in 1925, and based upon lectures delivered by the 
author to teachers. The opportunity has been taken 
to revise the lengthy list of books suitable for the 
school library : otherwise the text is unaltered. The 
various chapters deal mainly with the aims that 
underlie, or ought to underlie, the teaching of 
science in our schools, and with the subjects that 
may be appropriately and profitably taught. A 
number of very practical and valuable suggestions 
are made, and altogether training college students 
and teachers of science will find in Mr. Brown an 
expert and trustworthy guide. 


Biology. 
BIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS: by E. J. Holmyard, M.A., 
M.Sc., D.Litt., F.I.C. (2s. Dent.) 

Any scheme of education that fails to include a 
satisfactory amount of biology, of the right kind, 
is defective to that extent; and in this little volume 
Dr. Holmyard provides an excellent scheme of 
work that should prove very helpful for those who 
include the subject in their school syllabus. After 
dealing briefly but satisfactorily with the nature and 
properties of air and water, Dr. Holmyard pro- 
ceeds to deal with living things, both plants and 
animals, with their life processes and histories, and 
finally touches upon the important subjects of 
heredity and evolution. Іп his praiseworthy desire 
to simplify the subject Dr. Holmyard goes, in our 
opinion, to unnecessary lengths. When such terms 
as gynæceum, andræceum (page 33), and penta- 
dactyl (page 95), to say nothing of untranslated 
Latin phrases, are employed, it is surely inconsistent 
to describe salivary glands as ''small bags” (page 
115), and it is even grotesque to avoid the quite 
simple term ‘‘aperture’’ by using the term ‘‘hole’’ 
(page 118) for the entrance to, or the exit from, the 
stomach. Nor 15 the text free from actual errors, 
which, however few, mar an otherwise excellent 
work. As instances may be mentioned the incorrect 
diagram on page 43, showing the root-hairs too 
close to the tip of the rootlet, and that on page 115 
giving an incorrect position to the stomach; the 
quite groundless assertion (page 123) that exercise 
enables us to get ''rid of the carbon dioxide right 
down to the bottom of our lungs''—a performance 
that is physically impossible and physiologically 
undesirable. Nor is digested food ''properly avail- 
able tc the body'' (page 118) as soon as it is ab- 
sorbed by the blood vessels of the intestines! Few 
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botanists will agree with the statements concern- 
ing stomata (page 53); and all will wonder why Dr. 
Holmyard suggests that wasps are the sole cul- 
prits in burgling flowers of their nectar by making 
a side entrance leading to the nectary. F. H. S. 


General. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW ОЕ 
No. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS: 
SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT, WoRK, AND AFFAIRS. 
g8. October, 1930. (7s. 6d. Murray.) 

The articles include ‘‘Factors affecting Adhesion 

Phenomena in Glued Metal or Glass Joints,’’ by 

W. В. Lee; “Тһе Discovery of the Gas Laws,’’ by 

W. S. James; ‘‘Symbiosis,’’ by James Baker; “Іп- 

cubation and Gestation Time,’’ by Joseph Needham ; 

““Тһе Action of Light on Bacteria,” by A. Furniss; 

“Мем Ideas about Colour Vision," by К. A. 

Houston; and ‘‘Robert Hooke, Part I," by J. R. 

Morgan. An essay-review which is especially worthy 

of notice is that by Prof. A. W. Porter, entitled 

“Оп the Surface of Things." It deals with М. К. 

Adams’s book on “Тһе Physics and Chemistry of 

Surfaces.”’ T. S. РЕ 


“The Craftsman Series.’-—SELECTIONS FROM ''THE 
WHEELWRIGHT’s SHop’’: by George Sturt 
("George Bourne’’): edited by А. Е. Collins, 
B.Sc. (2s. 6d. Cambridge Univ. Press.) 

‘George Bourne’’—that is, George Sturt of 
Farnham—first became generally known by his 
**Memorials of a Surrey Labourer’? апа “Тһе 
Bettesworth Book." His ''Ascending Effort,” on 
art and craft in relation to life, is less known. It 
was а publishing ''failure," or nearly so. “Тһе 
Wheelwright’s Shop," published a few years ago, 
gave the story of a decaying (or at least a dissolv- 
ing and changing) craft and industry, picturing, 
through such a medium as a farm cart, the story of 
a century or two of English rural industry. It is a 
book almost unique of its kind. 

From this work an Inspector of Handicraft has 
extracted nearly a score of passages оп timber, 
lawyers, wagons, wheels, smiths’ work, and so 
on. It is a book of the wheelwright, his materials 
and his craft. И is also the wheelwright’s requiem, 
for when the craftsmen still living pass away there 
will be no successors. The industry has passed into 
the factory stage, into mass production. In Hamp- 
shire lanes you still may see (and hear) farm carts 
and dung carts bearing dates that begin with 17. 
But, in the century but one after this, will our 
descendants ever see carts that are dated nineteen- 
something ? 

This book of selections is for the shelves of our 
Handicraft Libraries, and, one hopes, for school 
libraries generally. The original book, in its com- 
plete form, is for any shelves that are ever searched 
by those who care for art, for craftsmanship, or for 
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A fine historical novel 


THE 
CONFLICT 


A Saga of the Seventh Century 
by 


Е. Е. KELLETT 


Manchester Guardian : —'' We have a vivid 
m ression of the beauty and wealth of 
edrals and monasteries, of the clash of 
шш of only half-forsaken altars, of kings and 
queens, of sorcerors, priests, and warriors.' 


Sunday Times :—'' Mr. Kellett has no incon- 
siderable share of the great gift which makes 
the fortune of such books as Charles Reade's 
splendid romance, The Cloister and the 
Hearth—the gift of clothing the thin shadows 
of a remote epoch anew with flesh and 
blood. 


бы 8s. 6d. net. 
Rees аы. re A 


the story of man mastering matter by the strength 

and skill of hand and brain and patient а 

Tuts ENGLAND, AND OTHER THINGS оғ Beauty: Бу 
Е. J. Gould, (5s. net. Watts.) 

The veteran author, Mr. F. J. Gould, has done 
much excellent work, but he has done nothing better 
than this volume of story-essays, the aim of which 
is to stimulate and cultivate the sense and apprecia- 
tion of beauty, wherever and whenever found. And 
it is to be found in abundance, in natural sights and 
sounds, not only in ''this England’’ of ours, but all 
the world over; in scenes that awe by their 
grandeur or that soothe with their quiet charm; in 
the work of man's hands or mind, whether it take 
the form of architecture, sculpture, or painting, of 
music or poetry, ог of primitive handicraft. Mr. 
Gould's appeal is both subtle and powerful, and such 
as could be made only by one possessed of a mind 
exceptionally well stored, and a cultivated gift of 
exposition. It is admirably calculated to deter or 
prevent vandalism of all species by developing an 
unconscious distaste for it, rather than by making 
that direct appeal which, addressed to an unappre- 
ciative, uneducated audience, so often fails to have 
any effect. Тһе subjects dealt with are so widely 
diverse as to make it difficult-even to indicate their 
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scope, but all are very interesting, and this well 
printed and excellently illustrated volume is to be 
unreservedly commended not simply to young readers 
but to those who аге no longer young, as years аге 


counted. Е. Н. S. 
History. 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND THE BRITISH 

EMPIRE: by К. Coupland, M.A., C.LE. 


(12s. 6d. Longmans.) 

There is an obvious and quite real danger before 
the writer of a book of this type, that is a book 
which sets out to trace through a series of historical 
developments the working of one important cause. 
The danger, of course, is that of King Charles’s 
head. In the present instance the author, in his 
natural search after the echoes and repercussions 
of the American Revolution in the story of the sub- 
sequent (and largely new) British Empire, may 
easily, in all honesty, see connections and hear 
echoes which appear because he has desired them. 

Of this danger Mr. Coupland is fully aware. He 
states it, and is consciously on guard. For all that, 
he may be accused of falling here and there. But, 
if so, his falls are slight; and it might reasonably 
be sustained that he has net fallen at all. 

Apart from this, one can be thankful for the 
handling of the story of Ireland in its relation to 
the American rising and the Empire. И is rightly 
interwoven with the story of mercantilism (and its 
later decay). And it is followed by the great ex- 
periment of the Quebec Act, in which a new British 
Empire was set upon the path that led to the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. R. 
ENGLAND IN TUDOR AND STUART TIMES: by К. M. 

Rayner, B.A. (4s. 6d. Longmans.) 

“Тһе chronological backbone of the book,” says 
the author's Preface, “16 supplied by Date Charts, in 
which references are made to the text." In fact, 
these charts form a more integral part of the book 
than is usual. Moreover, they are good charts in 
themselves. ‘‘Elizabeth at Peace” and ''Elizabeth 
at War'' form an excellent pair; “Тһе Wars against 
Legitimacy’’ (1688-1714) is ingenious and clear; 
“Puritanism Suppressed” and **Puritanism 
Victorious” make admirable summaries; and “Тһе 
Reformation іп England,” showing the ''swing of 
the pendulum” between 1530 and 1550, is as good 
as the others. 

The text is very readable, and the students are 
given all the help they should have, and no more. 

R. J. 
THe Мір Aces iN BRITAIN: by Margaret M. 
Elliott, B.A. (2s. 6d. Cambridge Univ. Press.) 

This is a text-book for children of eleven to four- 
teen, and a very good one for its purpose. Its two 
hundred pages are divided into no less than fortv- 
six chapters, and as there are about sixtv illustra- 
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tions (well chosen, and largelv contemporary), the 
text per chapter is only about four pages. This is all 
to the good for a junior book, nor is there any 
sense of ‘‘condensing.’’ Room is found for a chapter 
on Marco Polo, and for others on the Paston letters, 
Fashions in Dress, Amusements, How Boys and 
Girls were brought up. The style is easy and read- 
able. R. J. 


А PREPARATORY History OF ENGLAND: by J. H. 
Stevens, B.A. (2s. Heinemann.) 

This is not a ''reader,'' but “ап attempt to find 
the medium between text-books which give either 
nothing bat stories or nothing but facts." Its 
“bare bones” are to be covered by the teacher. 
There аге a few maps, but no illustrations. Тһе 
book achieves its ''place between” quite satisfac- 
torily. R. J. 
REvision EXERCISES IN SCHOOL History: Books I, 

II, ІП, British History, в.с. 55 to 1485 A.D. to 
1714 to 1902; Books V and VI, European His- 
tory, 1713 to 1815 to 1914; Book VIII, British 
Empire. General Editor, C. Midgley, M.Sc. 
(gd. each. Johnston.) 

These are scholars’ note-books, thirty-two pages 
large quarto, giving about thirty exercises, varied 
in style and method, from ellipsis to full comment; 
with blank maps, terms, genealogical tables, time 
charts. А very considerable variety of ‘‘question” 
or exercise is used, and the authors hope that the 
use of these books ''will reduce the taking of notes 
to a minimum. ” They would certainly guide students 
in forming for themselves a note-book of data. 

R. J. 
A PRIMER OF GREEK History: by А. Duthie, М.А. 
(2s. Harrap.) 

Mr. Duthie has already issued a Primer of Roman 
History, to which this book is a companion. А link- 
age of the two books is effected in this volume. Ап 
introductory chapter and an Egyptian chronologv 
join the story to that of world civilisation. В. J. 


Physics. 
Puysics FOR BEGINNERS: by E. J. Holmyard, M.A., 
M.Sc., D.Litt. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

This is the most interesting book on elementary 
physics that I have read for years. Dr. Holmvard 
is a very briliant writer, who has the gift of 
holding his reader enthralled. As a reviewer I see a 
large number of new books on physics, and I must 
confess that in a great many cases I wonder why 
the author took the trouble to write the book at all. 
But it is not like this with Dr. Holmyard. I picked 
up his book quite casually, and when once I had 
started I read on steadily until I was compelled to 
stop on account of the time. І then found that I 
had read half the book. The very next day I read 
the other half with great enjoyment and profit. А 
book like this, which stands out so markedly from 
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its fellows, may be compared to a refreshing drink 
after a long and tiring journey over hot and dusty 
roads. I am thankful to Dr. Holmyard for his 
drink, and shall be grateful to him when he treats 
me again! 

But to come to the book itself. The Preface tells 
me that it ‘‘lays emphasis on the qualitative aspect 
of elementary physics rather than on the quantita- 
tive." This really means that the author tells us 
stories, and quite often stories that we have not 
known before. I had never met the genial Dr. John 
Wilkins, afterwards Bishop of Chester, who lived 
in the seventeenth century, who was the patron of 
Robert Boyle, who invented a taximeter to see how 
far his own coach had travelled, and who arranged 
the matrimonial affairs of his step-daughter. I knew 
nothing about the kwan, momme, and koku, the 
Japanese system of weights and measures, nor had 
I ever before seen a picture of the Puy de Dóme, 
that conical hill in the Auvergne that was the scene 
of Pascal's early experiments on the barometer, 

In spite of all this jam, or should I rather say 
because of it, Dr. Holmyard manages to give us 
the powder of a real grounding in the first principles 
of physics. We learn about weights and measures, 
about volumes and densities, about solids, liquids, 
and gases, and finish up with an introduction to 
heat. All very nice and all contained in just over 
one hundred and fifty pages. 

The first sentence in the book is: ''Everything is 
interesting Ш we know sufficient about it." The 
author has succeeded both in interesting us and in 
teaching us about all these things. I am sure that 
the boys at Clifton College must be very lucky to 
have Dr. Holmyard to teach them. R. S. M. 


French. 


LE LivRE DES BETES QU'ON APPELLE SAUVAGES: 
Extraits by André Demaison; ed. by G 
Harper. (3s. 6d. Cambridge Univ. Press.) 

All boys are attracted by animal stories. Here are 
some new ones, by a first-rate author who, it is clear 
from his Introduction to this edition, has preferred 
the company of animals and birds to that of men. 

Lacking the exotic romanticism of Kipling and the 

pseudo philosophical mvsticism of Maeterlinck, M. 

Demaison captures our attention by the truth and 

sympathy of these animal stories of the marabou 

stork, the elephant, and the antelope. This edition 
is attractively produced, and contains the briefest 
possible notes, and a glossary of difficult words. 

Another good library book. A. B. G. 


Le VovacEÉ РЕЗ Dupont: by W. С. Hartog. (1s. 64. 
Dent.) 

This is a reprint of the well known series of 
conversations published recently in the Daily Mail, 
under the title “Вгивһ Up Your French." The 
English translations have been eliminated and a 
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GIFT BOOKS. 


SS DLAí- I 


POEMS 
FOR CHILDREN 


y 
WALTER DE LA MARE 
7s. 6d. net. 


This volume contains tbe whole 
of The Songs of Childhood and 
Peacock Pie, with the Poems from 
Down-Adown-Derry which bave 
not appeared in other books, and 
some hitherto unpublished poems. 


Iso 


THE RUBAIYAT OF 
OMAR KHAYYAM 


Fully illustrated by RONALD BALFO 
Decorated boards. Reissue. 7s. ба. mh 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


by JOHN BUNYAN. With 
duction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 12° 


Frontispiece by RELF. Reissue. 53. net. 
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vocabulary added, and in this form they make an 
ideal reader for junior or middle forms. Almost 
every aspect of daily life is touched on, lightly and 
humorously, and the vocabulary used includes all 
the bare essentials for easy conversation with French 
people. For those who like to use the gramophone 
for teaching purposes, there is a series of five 
records giving the text of these conversations as 
read by М. and Mme Régnier. Not the least attrac- 
tive feature of this little book is the original series of 
illustrations by Miss Ward. They are almost too 
good for a school book. A. B. G. 


ExTRAITS DES AUTEURS FRANCAIS DU ХУПЕ 
SIECLE: by J. E. Mansion. (2s. 64. Harrap.) 

In this new edition of a work originally published 
some years ago, we have some forty pieces from 
the great writers of the age of Louis XIV, care- 
fully annotated in French, together with a brief 
account of the authors and their works, 

Though this book can hardly challenge com- 
parison with M. Néel's much fuller and more com- 
prehensive work, it provides a very useful intro- 
duction to the study of the classical period, suitable 
either for the general student or for those who are 
intending to make a more detailed study of the 
period during their advanced course. The pieces 
themselves are admirably suited to the require- 
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ments of senior classes. А concession to English 
taste is made by giving over a third of the book to 
Moliere. Though no attempt has been made to 
exclude those passages which are to be found in 
every anthology, yet there is also much that will 
interest those who have passed the groping stage. 
Several ‘‘documents’’ are reprinted which throw 
much light on the literary questions of the age. 
Particularly useful is the appendix containing a 
list of the more important grammatical differences 
between seventeenth century and contemporary 
l'rench, with references to the text. A. B. G. 


MopERN FRENcH Course: Бу N. Dondo. (4s. 6d. 
Heath.) 

The latest ‘‘omnibus volume'' is this complete 
French Course, combining the usual grammar and 
exercises with a certain amount of reading matter, 
to be supplemented with separate readers according 
to time and taste. И covers the first three years' 
work, but could easily be retained during the fourth 
of a five-year course. The advantages of having the 
whole course in one volume are obvious—provided 
the binding will stand the strain. In the Introduc- 
tion we have a great many useful hints on pronuncia- 
tion, with the phonetic symbols (which are given 
throughout the book with the vocabularies), followed 
by a large number of the phrases which must be 
known before French in the classroom is possible. 
The lessons are extremely well graded, and French 
is used throughout except in the brief statement of 
grammatical rules. Each lesson is accompanied by 
a very large number of exercises, only a small pro- 
portion of which consist of translation work. The 
first fifty lessons, which constitute two years’ work, 
are divided into ten sections, with revision exercises. 
The third year includes lessons on literary and his- 
torical subjects, which make a brave attempt to ful- 
fil the author's rather bold claim to ''impart a know- 
ledge of French institutions, customs, history, and 
literature." Тһе illustrations, mostly photographic, 
are good, and include facsimiles of Heath's modern 
language wall charts. Perhaps it is hardly fair to 
represent ‘‘modern art in France" by Millet’s 
“Angelus,” with an apology for not having time to 
speak of Corot and Rodin. On the whole, however, 
this is an excellent book, a French Course which is 
a living thing. We hope it will speedily replace some 
of the old dead ones. A. B. G 


Easy FRENCH TESTS AND ELEMENTARY EXAMINA- 
TIONS : by W. M. Daniels. (8d. Harrap.) 
These tests are of a very varied kind: sentences 
for translation, grammar questions of various types, 
questions to be answered in French, comprehension 
tests, pieces for translation, and exercises in free 
composition. They should be found to answer every 
need in the middle forms. They are cheap and well 
printed, and should gain wide popularity. A. B. G. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND Unwin, LTD. 


Psychology of Early Childhood up to the Sixth 
Year of Age: by William Stern. Translated by 
Anna Barwell. Supplemented by Extracts from 
Unpublished Diaries of Clara Stern. This is a 
second edition, enlarged, and completely re- 
vised in accordance with the sixth German 
edition (Third Impression). 18s. net. 

А Year in England for Foreign Students: by W. 
Thorley. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Education of Children: by Alfred Adler. 
Translated by E. and Е. Jensen, M.D. 125. 64. 

England in the Nineteenth Century, 1806-1810: by 
A. F. Fremantle. This is the second volume of 
Mr. Fremantle’s detailed study of the early 
nineteenth century. 16s. net. 

The Conquest of Happiness: by Bertrand Russell. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Small Stage and Its Equipment: by R. Angus 
Eilson. This book explains clearly how dramatic 
societies can plan and equip their stages so as 
to get the maximum artistic effect with the 
minimum outlay. 55. net. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


A Hunting and Other Poems: by Peter 
Williams. is. net. 


ANTHROPOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co. 


Anthroposophy: A Quarterly Review of Spiritual 
Science. Michaelmas, 1930. 35. net. 


С. BELL Амр Sons, Lrp. 

New French Picture Cards : Illustrations by H. M. 
Brock, К.І.: Text by Marc Ceppi. Set 2, 
Advanced. 2s. 

Junior French Series: Histoires Faciles: par J. 
Rosely. 1s. 

Poetry and the Ordinary Reader: by M. В. Ridley, 
M.A. This book is an expansion of a series of 
Talks given for the B.B.C. under the same 
title. 3s. 64. net. 


ERNEST BENN, LTD. 

Unwillingly to School : by Anne Allardice. A novel 
about an elementary school teacher's life por- 
trayed with verve and discrimination. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

А. AND C. Brack, Lrp. 

Earth and Sky: by С. Н. Dobinson, М.А., B.Sc. 
This is a brief account of the earth's situation 
in space, with some account of its internal 
structure. 3$. 64. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

English Education, 1789-1902: by John W. Adam- 
son. Іп 1780 the educational organisation of 
England was the business of the Church, and 
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the outstanding purpose was a religious pur- 
pose. Іп 1902 а national system had been 
organised, the direction had passed from the 


Church to the State, and religion was no longer - 


the aim of English education. Тһе author in 
this volume traces the slow development of this 
revolutionary change, and shows how important 
is the study of the aims of national education in 
the past. 21$. net. 

A School Geometry : by Н. С. Forder, В.А. 45. 6d. 


CASSELL AND Co., LTD. 


The Practical Workroom Series: Simple Art Metal- 
work : by J. Kay. 1s. 3d. 

The Lucid Drawing Books: by F. S. Haywood. 
Books 1, 2, 3, and 4, 6d. each. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 


Jesus, Lord or Leader? : by Frank Lenwood. 7s. 64. 

Poems for Children: by Walter de la Mare. About 
twenty of the poems in this volume have not 
previously appeared in book form, and of these 
several have not before been printed at all. 
75. 6d. net. 

The Twelve Winded Sky: by E. L. Woodward. 
These essays are an attempt to set down, faith- 
fully and without exaggeration, certain thoughts 
and images which come into the mind of a 
modern man, born in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, trained in the discipline of 
Greece and Rome, free to wander, in time, 
through the records of pagan Christian 
history, and, in space, among the changing 
landscapes of England and the European main- 
land. 10$. net. 


СЕОЕСЕ С. Harrap AND Co., І.тр. 


The Children’s Hiawatha: by F. H. Lee. A reader 
prepared for children of seven to nine years. 94. 

Junior One-Act Plays of To-day : edited by A. E. M. 
Bayliss, M.A. This volume contains eleven 
plays, every item is an original play by a 
modern author of repute, and an attempt has 
been made to secure the greatest possible 
variety in length, subject-matter, and treat- 
ment. 2s. 

History as She is Wrote :.by Examiner. 25. 

A Survey of English History: by L. F. Salzman, 
М.А. 3s. 

А Book of Classical Stories : edited by A. J. Merson, 
M.A. 2s. 

By Graph to Calculus: by E. T. Chisnell, В.А. 25. 


P. S. KiNc AND Son, Гль. 


Educational Policy in Soviet Russia: by N. Hans, 
Ph.D., and S. Hessen, Ph.D. This book gives 
a detailed account of the Communist theory 
and practice in education. It covers the whole 
period of the Russian Revolution from 1917 up 


to 1930. It is written from a democratic point 
of view, and criticises both the old and the new 
regimes. Both the authors took an active part 
in Russian educational politics, and both lived 
under the Soviet regime. 75. 6d. | 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PREss. 


Teaching Science in Schools: by John Brown, M.A. 
This book is one for teachers and others іп» 
terested in science in elementary and second- 
ary schools. It advocates the broadening and 
humanising of the science course to show the 
relation of science to everyday life, and to give 
the subject a wider and more lasting appeal. 
3s. 6d. net. 


LoNcMaNs, GREEN AND Co., Lrp. 


The American Revolution and the British Empire : 
The Sir George Watson Lectures for 1928, de- 
livered before the University of London in the 
winter of 1928-29: by R. Coupland, M.A. 
125. 6d. net. 

Les Malheurs de Sophie: by Mme La Comtesse de 
Ségur. 15. 6d. 

English People of the Past: An Introduction to 
Social History: by M. J. Whicher, B.A., and 
R. J. Mitchell, M.A. Volume 3, 1603 to 1832. 
2s. 6d. 

Ап Introduction to Human Experimental Physi- 
ology: by F. W. Lamb, M.D. The author 
presents in this book the class experiments on 
blood, respiration, and circulation, and in some 
sections more advanced work, together with re- 
marks on the problems to which the methods 
have been applied by various workers, The 
methods described are principally those which 
experience has shown can be handled by 
students or can be demonstrated to them. 
12s. 6d. 

The English Heritage Series: The English Parish 
Church: by А. К. Powys. 3$. 6d. net. 

Builders’ Materials: by R. Е. B. Grundy, B.Sc. ss. 

New Age Geographies : by L. Dudley Stamp, B.A., 
and Elsa C. Stamp, В.А. Book IIIb, More 
Travels Round the World. Book IV, Round 
the British Isles. 2s. each. 

Workers' Educational Association Aids to Study: 
The Structure of Modern Industry: by С. М.. 
Colman, М.А. 64. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., Lrp. 


Aly the Philosopher and Other Stories : by В. These 
stories are original, and have been specially 
written to meet the requirements of those 
students who, taking English as a principal 
foreign language, have passed the fairy-tale 
stage and are not, as yet, qualified to face stan- 
dard authors. 25. 
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Pride and Prejudice: adapted from Jane Austen's 
novel by Anne Johnson-Jones. А play in four 
acts. od. 

Latin for Juniors: by R. E. Burns, LL.B., and 
A. E. Burns, В.А. A second year Latin book. 
25. 

Direct Readers: Бу George Robb апа Mahmud 
Mohammed Sakr. Primers 1 and 2. 8d. each. 

The School Kipling: Just So Stories for Little 
Children. Captains Courageous: A Story of 
the Grand Banks. 4s. each. 

Nine French Poets, 1820-1880: by H. E. Berthon, 
M.A. 4s. 6d. 


Joun MuRRav. 


The Science of Marking: by Terry Thomas, M.A. 
This book is an attempt to deal with marks in 
a scientific manner. Methods of marking are 
discussed and graphical methods are used to 
illustrate results. An introduction is given to 
modern statistical methods of dealing with 
marks and numerical returns. The methods are 
fully and simply explained, and examples of 
their application are given. 4s. 6d. net. 

Imperial Air Routes: by Major A. E. W. Salt, 
M.A. This is the first book that deals solely 
with the air routes of the Empire. Beginning 
with the story of the early pioneer flights which 
blazed the trail for organised air routes, the 
author considers separately the main Imperial 
routes, as well as those of the Dominions and 
Colonies. 6s. net. 

Science Progress: А Quarterly Review of Scientific 
Thought, Work, and Affairs. October, 1930. 
75. 64. net. 


Охғовр UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


A Short History of Scotland : by Robert L. Mackie. 
Part 2, From the Reformation to the Present 
Day. 2s. 6d. 

Our Educational Task: by W. H. Kilpatrick. 
75. 6d. net. 

Practical Geometry and Graphics : by P. F. Harrop, 
B.Sc. 3s. 6d. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND Son, Lro. 


Standard School Atlas of Comparative Geography : 
A series of thirty-two coloured plates contain- 
ing sixty maps and plans, printed in colours; 
and four pages of introductory letterpress, with 
a complete Pronouncing Index. 1s. 6d. 


Sır Isaac Pitman AND Sons, Lro. 
French Commercial Phrase Book: by P. Warren. 
А comprehensive collection of commercial 
phrases іп common use, set out under key 
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words, arranged alphabetically, with their idio- 
matic French equivalents. 55. net. 

Elementary Practical Drawing : by H. Reeder. This 
book is intended for use of students of upper 
classes in senior schools, central schools, junior 
technical schools, and evening continuation 
schools. 1s. 6d. 

The Technique of Painting : Water-Colour, Oil, and 
Pastel : by L. Richmond, R.O.I., and ). Little- 
johns, R.B.A. This volume is being issued 
complete in eighteen fortnightly parts. 25. 64. 
each net. 

Dictionary of the World's Commercial Products : by 
J. H. Vanstone, F.R.G.S. A list of the chief 
commercial products and manufactures of the 
world, together with a short description of each 
of them, and the names of the countries or 
districts from which they are obtained. Third 
Edition. ss. net. 


RIVINCTONS. 


Passages for Translation Latin and Greek: by the 
Rev. A. E. Hillard, D.D., and C. G. Botting, 
М.А. 4s. 


HERBERT RUSSELL. 


The Girl Voter: by E. M. White. Talks on the 
girl voter’s inheritance, her responsibilities, and 
her opportunities. 2s. 


SIDGWICK AND JACKSON, LTD. 
The Properties of Matter: by W. H. Spikes, B.A. 
4S. 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT PRESS. 


A Course of Religious Teaching : Being a Syllabus 
with Notes for Teachers for Senior Central 
and the lower forms of Secondary Schools: by 
G. B. Ayre. 2s. 6d. net. 


NATIONAL UNION OF WOMEN TEACHERS. 


A Science Scheme for Girls based on Biological 
Teaching : by Edith Cooper, L.L.A. ıs. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PREss. 


Elementary Mathematical Astronomy : by C. W. C. 
Barlow, M.A., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D. Fourth 
Edition. Various modifications and extensions 
have been made in this edition in order to bring 
the book into line with modern advances in 
astronomical knowledge. 9s. 6d. 

Dissection of the Frog: by R. H. Whitehouse, 
D.Sc., and A. J. Grove, D.Sc. 2s. 

Easy Lessons in Television : by R. W. Hutchinson, 
M.Sc. 15. gd. 
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8 КОҮЛІ. SOCIETY OF TEACHERS 
d EXECUTIVE: . 
Ba THE TEACHERS REGISTRATION, 
8 COUNCIL > Established by Parliament 
1907 and constituted by Orders in Council. 
1912 and 1926 with the duty of forming апі 
keeping THE OFFICIAL REGISTER OF 
TEACHERS · All who are accepted for Regis- 
tration become thereby Members of the Royal 
Society of Teachers - There is no Annual Sub- 
scription or necessary charge beyond the fee 
paid for Registration - Write for Conditions and! ; 
Forms of Ápplication to 
. THE SECRETARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS | 
47 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Yet. 


THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849. 
BLoousBuRv Squang, Lonpon, W.C.1. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Registered Teachers, and others who have passed an ex- 
amination satisfactory to the Council, are eligible for member- 
ship of the College. Particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, 

LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


Ten lectures on “The Communication of Delight in Reading 
and Writing," and five on “Тһе Teaching of Drawing," will 
be delivered during the next Session. 

Members of the College are entitled to attend the course 
without charge. 


The syllabus may be obtained from the Secretary of the 


College. 
DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS. 


The next Examination of Teachers for the Diplomas of 
A.C.P. and L.C.P. will be held in December, 1930—January, 
1931. The Regulations for that Examination, and the Regula- 
tions for the Examinations which are to be held іп January, 
1932, and in January, 1933, may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 

Members of the Royal Society of Teachers are qualified for 
exemption from Part I of the A.C.P. Examination. 

The papers set for the A.C.P. and L.C.P. Examinations 


held in January, 1930, may be obtained from the Secretary. 
Price, by post, 18. 14. 
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OF THE К.А.М. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President : 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A)—Written 
Examinations held in March, June, and November at all 
Centres. In practical subjects in March—April and November 
—December at all Centres. Entries for the March—April 
Examinations close Wednesday, February 11, 1931. 
"SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B)—Held through- 
out the British Isles three times a year, viz. March—April, 
June—July, and October—November. Entries for the March 
—April Examinations close Wednesday, February 4, 1931. 
ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held in March— 
April, June—July, and November—December each year. See 
Elocution Syllabus. 
The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS, tenable at 
the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for two or three years. 
Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, entry forms, and any 
further information will be sent post free on application to 


JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 and 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL 
OF 


DALCROZE 
EURHYTHMICS 


23 STORE STREET, W.C.1. 
Visiting Principal : 
EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 


Director of Musical Studies : 
ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 


Mistress of Method : 
ETHEL DRIVER, L.R.A.M. 
Dalcroze Diploma. 


Secretary: ALICE WEBER. 


THE CHRISTMAS VACATION COURSE vill 
be held at the DALCROZE SCHOOL, December 
29, 1930, to January 3, 1931, inclusive, under 
the direction of MISS ETHEL DRIVER, L.R.A.M., 
Dalcroze Diploma, assisted by Miss CONSTANCE 
HOOK, L.R.A.M., Dalcroze Diploma, and Miss 


HEATHER GELL, Dalcroze Certificate. 
CLASSES FOR BEGINNERS AND NON. 
BEGINNERS. Prospectus from The Dalcroze 


School, 23 Store Street, W.C.1. 
TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 2294 (10-1 and 3-5). 
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The N ational Society 
Art Matin 


Patton : 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 


School Drawing Certificates for Teachers in 
Elementary Schools. 
The Examinations are held in June, 
— Entries close on May ist — 
The S.D.C. Further Certificate. 
Examination in December. 

Entries close October 15th. 
Examinations in Drawing for Secondary and 
other Schools. 

The Examinations are held in June, 

—— Entries close April 3oth. ---- 

Craft Examinations. 

Held in June. Entries close May tst. 

Copies of syllabuses and forms of application may be 
obtained on application to 


THE SECRETARY, 


The N.8.A.M., 


29 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


А Series of Twelve Nature Study 
Pictures : INSECTS 


By WINIFRED BROOKE 


т. The Humble Bee. 7. The Magpie Moth. 

2. The Hive Bee. 8. The Hover Fly. 

3. The Wasp. 9. The Crane Fly. 

4. The House Fly. то. House and Garden Spiders. 
5. Click Beetles or Wireworms. 11. Тһе Earwig. 

6. The Ladybird. 12. Ground and Rove Beetles. 


Each picture is printed in black and white on plate-sunk mount. 
PRICE 2/8 the set, post free. 


SILAS BIRCH, Limited, 
23 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C.1. 


RS. CURWEN'S PIANOFORTE METHOD, EAR 


TRAINING, SIGHT SINGING (SOL-FA AND 
STAFF), SIGHT PLAYING AND TRANSPOSITION at 
Wigmore Hall Studios, Wigmore Street, W.1. Miss SCOTT 
GARDNER and Miss MARGARET KNAGGS, A.R.C.M., 
are also prepared to give expert advice either by consultation 
- or correspondence to teachers and others on all aspects of 
their work. Personal lessons can be arranged by appoint- 
ment. Application to be made at the Studios. 


Subscriptions to the Education Outlook can 

commence with amy issue, and should be 

seni to the Publishers. For Business Notice 
see inside front cover. 


The Central School of 
Speech Training and Dramatic Art 
(Incorporated) 

ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W.7. 


Recognised as an approved course for the Diploma ір 
Dramatic Art of London University. 


President: 


Rr. Hon. Tue Елкі. or LYTTON, G.C.S.I., 


G.C.I.E. 


Principal : 
Evsig Focerty, L.R.A.M. 


FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS OF DICTION. 


FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 


THE STAGE. 
SINGLE COURSES IN— 
RECITATION MIME 


VOICE TRAINING PUBLIC SPEAKING 
CURE OF SPEECH DEFECTS. 


The Teachers’ Course is accepted by the Teachers 
Registration Council. 


Prospectus on application to the Registrar 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 
GEORGE SENTE ER, R, DSo. Ph.D., F.LC. 


EVENING COURSES especially adapted for teachers and others 
engaged during the day, who desire to study for the degrees of the 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
in the Faculties of Artsand Science, and for the Geography Diploma. 
Facilities are also provided for Post Graduate and Research Work. 
Studentships to the value of over £800 are awarded annually to 
students of the College. 
Calendar, 1/- by post, 1/4. 
For full particulars apply to the Secretary— 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E.C.4. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


Fovles can supply it. Over 1 ,250,000 of the best books 
(second-hand and new) on all subjects in stock. 26 catalogues 
issued; outline requirements. 


Books you no longer want—Foyles will buy them. 


121 CHARING FOYLES LONDON, W.C.2. 


CROSS ROAD, Gerrard 9310 
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DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


USE the unequalled 


_ FLORIGENE--— 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 


With over 28 ” un lleled tation. 


EARLY in the CHRISTMAS VACATION for best results. 


It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY, and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of '' Florigene'" ALLAYS the DUST and 
DIRT Up to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without sprinkling of 
any kind), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 
Costly and injurious scrubbing and sprinkling dispensed with. 


Dry Sweeping alone required. 


“Florigene” also aids the prevention of sore throats and diseases, and is strongly recommended by 
Medical and other Experts. 


These sanitary, economic, labour-eaving, &o., advantages are NOT attained by Sweeping-Powders 
or any other method. 


THE ““DUST-ALLAYER” со. - 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsb 


Square, London, W.C.1. 


Contractors to Н.М. Government, County, City and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 
Established over 28 years. 
Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 


POSTS VACANT. 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SIDCUP. 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD MASTER of this School, 
which will be opened in September, 1931, in temporary premises for about 
150 boys. Тһе district is rapidly developing. Applicants must be 
Graduates of a British University, with experience in the work of 
Public or other Secondary Schools. 

The Committee wish for a Head Master whose interest as a scholar 
extends to the teaching of subjects other than his own, and who has 
experience of a good school with a developed school life. 

Salary £600 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to £700. Соп- 
sideration to be given to the initial salary of applicants who have pre- 
viously held the position of Head Master. 

Forms of application and other particulars may be obtained (on receipt 
of a stamped: addressed foolscap cnvelope) from Mr. Т. Beeton, 9 
Hatherley Road, осор to whom completed applications should be re- 
turned not later than Saturday, December 6, 1930. 

Canvassing in any form will be а disqualification. 


E. SALTER DAVIES, 
Director of Education. 


Springfield, Maidstone. 


Index to tbe €ducation Outlook. 
1929. 


Readers who desire a copy of the Index to the 
Epucation Остіоок for 1929 should apply to the 
Publishers as soon as possible. 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL : 
Grove House, Roehampton Lane, S.W.15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL: 
Colet Gardens, W. Kensington, W.14. 


Chairman: С. С. Моктимови, D.D., М.А. 
Principal: Miss E. E. Lawrgnceg. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the National Froebe! Union. 
Prospectuses and all particulars as to Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education may be obtained lon the Secretary. 


EXAMINATION PAPER 


48 USED BY THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


In strict accordance with the College requirements. Ruled and 
printed one side only. 
Packed in Reams of 480 Sheets .. per Ream, 4s. 3d. | Carriage 
24 Lad 960 oe ee oe 85s. 6d. paid. 


ANSWER BOOKS for EXAMINATIONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior, 3 Books, 1/10. Junior, 3 Books, 1/10. 
Preliminary, 3 Books, 1/10. 
REMITTANCES SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


F. М. SHELBOURNE & С0., Wholesale & Retail Stationers, 


Phone: Chancery 7690. 68 HICH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


FOR AGES 11-13 


THE YOUNG WRITER 


By NORMAN L. CLAY, B.A. 
Author of “Think and Speak” 


1s. 6d. 128 PAGES 


The Young Writer provides а thorough grounding in grammar and composition. Active and exact thought is 
the basis of the book. The grammar section is thorough but not formal. Passages are searchingly studied, general 
rules are deduced, and the results applied in the abundant exercises. In analysis, colnmns are not used—grapbic 
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THE THIRD BILL. 


Тһе President of the Board is not wanting іп 
courage or tenacity. His third attempt to raise the 
age limit of compulsory schooling to fifteen gives 
proof that he is not easily deterred by opposition or 
difficulty. At the moment it would seem that 
courage and tenacity are not enough. Despite the 
efforts to remove from his original proposals certain 
points of contention, enough remain to imperil the 


Bill. It appears as though his concessions and 
avoidances are of по avail, Тһе demands of 
religious bodies for building grants are as insistent 
as ever, and a section of supporters of the Govern- 
ment have declared their intention of opposing the 
Bill if their views are not considered in committee. 

The Association of Education Committees has 
come forward with a long letter, in which the first 
seven lines are devoted to a declaration of "strong 
support to the principles of the proposals embodied 
in the School Attendance Bill, 1930." Then follow 
some ninety lines of vigorous protest on details. 
The Association is wholly dissatisfied with the 
proposed arrangements for maintenance grants, 
pointing out that there is no adequate security that 
Local Authorities will continue to receive aid from 
the Treasury. It is recalled that the Board of Edu- 
cation have refused to recognise expenditure on 
maintenance allowances even where they are already 
authorised. Тһе Association declares that ‘‘the 
intentions of Parliament with regard to mainten- 
ance allowances to children in public elementary 
schools have been with deliberate intent rendered 
of no effect by the administrative acts of the Board 
of Education.” | 

This is а grave charge, with implications going 
far beyond the present Bill. The matter is one 
Which should be investigated thoroughly, and if the 
charge is sustained there should be appropriate 
measures to stop this deliberate flouting of the in- 
tentions of Parliament, Meanwhile the Local 
Authorities have ample justification for demanding 
security before they undertake expenditure on 
allowances which may be increased or diminished at 
the pleasure of the Board. They urge that the 
whole of the allowances payable under the Bill 
should be covered by Parliamentary grants. 

Further, they give voice to the opinion, which has 
been expressed in many quarters, that the measure 
cannot be put into effectual operation in April, 1931. 


The Association is rightly concerned lest those 
authorities which have waited for legal authority 
before beginning to build schools should be penal- 
ised by the loss of building grants. It will be 
remembered that these grants were increased from 
twenty per cent. to fifty per cent, in respect of 
expenditure on schools contracted for during the 
three years beginning September 1, 1929. 

It was anticipated that the school age would have 
been raised before now, but it may be that it will 
not be raised before the three years have expired. 
The Board have been trying to anticipate legislation 
and to force Local Authorities to follow their 
unconstitutional example. Already it is fairly clear 
that this third Bill will not pass in its original form. 
The date of its coming into operation will be de- 
ferred for a year or more; the demands of religious 
bodies will be pressed with vigour; the proposals 
concerning maintenance allowances will be 
drastically revised, and while these things are being 
done the Bill may be battered out of existence. Из 
enemies are becoming more vocal every day, and 
many of them are displaying a deplorable ignorance 
of the origin and scope of the measure. 

Far too little attention is being paid to the 
recommendations of the Report of the Consultative 
Committee оп “Тһе Education of the Adolescent’’— 
more widely known as the Hadow Report. The core 
of these recommendations is the proved necessity for 
post-primary or junior secondary education beyond 
the age of eleven or twelve, The raising of the 
school age is a corollary to this requirement, since 
the post-primary stage ought to cover four years. 
But the requirement could be met, in part at least, 
by the establishment of central schools, or of well 
ordered courses in existing primary schools, giving 
to the pupils the kind of education which is now 
seen to be their due. Doubtless it would be more in 
keeping with official notions of tidiness and sym- 
metry to have central schools for everybody, but this 
universal provision is not needed at present. | 

If we can get rid of our preoccupation with 
machinery and concentrate on the great need for 
improving the instruction in the upper ranges of our 
primary schools, we shall not have to wait very 
long before parents are wiling to allow their 
children to remain at school till fifteen, especially if 
the existing statutory provisions concerning main- 
tenance grants are no longer impeded in their 
working. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


Progress of Registration. 

At the November meeting of the Council it was 
announced that during October the number of 
applications for admission to the Register was 209, 
bringing the total to 81,481. Of these 2,882 applica- 
tions have not been accepted, and 239 remain for 
further consideration. Тһе number of Certificates 
of Registration and Membership of the Royal 
Society of Teachers issued down to October 31 was 
78,360. 


Renewals. 


During the past five weeks notices have been sent 
to 11,424 members whose certificates are due for 
renewal. Replies were received fairly promptly from 
the majority, and the work of preparing new Certi- 
ficates and revised Register Entries is going for- 
ward. Great difficulty is caused by the failure of 
members to inform the office of changes of address. 
The recent issue of renewal notices was followed by 
the return of nearly a thousand packets. It is hoped 
that all members will take the small amount of 
trouble required to let the Council know when they 
change their residence or school. 


Unregistered Head Masters. 


An examination of the list of head masters re- 
cently appointed in secondary schools is said to show 
that only about fifty per cent. are Registered 
Teachers. It would be interesting to know why 
these fortunate ones have refrained from establish- 
ing their professional position. Are they waiting 
for some measure of compulsion? That is hard to 
believe, since most of them would probably resent 
any suggestion to that end. One eminent head 
master of a public school has lately declared that 
he mistrusts the Registration movement as a device 
for imposing by administrative methods an appear- 
ance of unity where the reality does not exist. He 
is himself a Registered Teacher, and his warning 
is not to be disregarded, although he would find it 
impossible to discover any act of the Council which 
would justify his fears. No attempt to impose unity 
has been made. Оп the contrary, the Council has 
been at pains to provide for the many diversities 
which are inseparable from teaching. Every pos- 
sible effort is made to consider and allow for the 
particular requirements of each type of teaching 
work. The only unity which is sought is a unity in 
diversity, the establishment of the broad principles 
that a teacher ought to know something well 
enough to teach it, and that he ought to know 
enough about the mental operations and char- 
acteristics of young people to be able to teach them. 


It is difficult to see how anybody can be regarded 
as a professional teacher who is lacking in either 
of these attributes. 


Attainments. 

What a teacher should know will be determined 
to some extent by what he proposes to teach. A 
preliminary to any kind of specialised study should 
be a general education of a type which will enable 
the teacher to feel at home in a staff common-room 
and to rank outside as an educated man or woman. 
Beyond this the teacher should pursue either a 
general course of more advanced study or a 
specialised course in one or more subjects. Either 
of these should occupy three years at least, and 
should end in the possession of a degree, or a 
diploma, or a course certificate of established repute. 
In some branches of technology it is regarded as 
essential that the specialised. course should be 
supplemented by experience in the profession or 
industry concerned. 


Training in Teaching. 

Up to this point the teacher has been treating 
knowledge ав material for furnishing his own 
mind. Thousands of young men and women follow 
the course described above without any desire or 
intention to become teachers. If they wish to enter 
any other calling, such as medicine, the law, 
accountancy, or commerce, they will not be regarded 
as already equipped to practise. Some period of 
special training and experience will be required be- 
fore they can hope to be admitted to the grade of 
qualified workers. Even in the Civil Service they 
will pass through a period of probation. But let 
them elect to become teachers, and they will find 
many gates wide open. Тһе only questions asked 
will relate to their degrees, diplomas, or certificates, 
and even these questions will sometimes be less 
searching than those concerning prowess in games. 
It is surely not too much to ask that these aspirants 
to professional status and Burnham salaries should 
undergo some kind of preparation for their work. 
Even if it is held that a training college course is 
not likely to serve their needs, it cannot be denied 
that their first efforts should be supervised and aided 
by advice based on experience and knowledge of 
teaching problems. Such probationary training, 
accompanied by the study of principles, is the least 
that should be asked for. If it is too much, then we 
must abandon any claim to professional standing 
and be content to have teaching regarded as a ‘‘soft 
option” among careers. 
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THE MONTH'S CAUSERIE. 


Ву THE DomMINIE. 


The Bill and its Fate. 


There are many signs that the third Education 
Bill of the present Government is likely to share the 
fate of its predecessors. И would appear that the 
withdrawal of points of íriction does nothing to 
diminish opposition, but only serves to change its 
form. Yet it is difficult to see how the Government 
can go further in the direction of conciliation save 
by agreeing to a postponement of the appointed day, 
a course which is being urged in several quarters, 
and not least by the Liberal allies. Even if the 
measure survives the divisions in the House of 
Commons, it will almost certainly be rejected in the 
House of Lords. Such a result might well satisfy 
members of the Government party, as giving them a 
good reason to place before their constituents at the 
next General Election. 1 shall be surprised if the 
leaving age is raised to fifteen by any statutory 
enactment for some years to come. Rejection of the 
. present Bill will mean an indefinite postponement of 
legislation, but it need not mean a lengthy postpone- 
ment of the establishment of a well-ordered course 
of junior secondary education. Once this is provided, 
it will be found that more and more parents are 
ready to permit their children to remain at school 
beyond the age of fourteen, especially if the present 
powers of local authorities in the matter of mainten- 
ance allowances are wisely exercised. 


Education or Machinery. 


I hold it to be unfortunate that the central feature 
of the Hadow Report is being ignored or displaced 
by administrative considerations. И is true that the 
Report suggests the establishment of separate 
schools for children over eleven, but this suggestion 
is made only because the Committee recognised the 
difficulties which attend the teaching of senior pupils 
in many of our smaller elementary schools. In 
larger schools, especially in urban areas, it will be 
possible to organise an upper section on the lines of 
the advanced divisions in Scottish schools, and for 
such upper sections there might be provided a 
curriculum including practical subjects, such as are 
suggested in the Hadow Report, together with other 
subjects in which a considerable amount of 
1ndependent work might be demanded from the 
pupils. І do not claim that this alternative is so 
£ood as the separate school, with its wider social 
<ontacts and better opportunities for team work in 
the classroom and in games, but it is, at least, 
better than our present haphazard plan of leaving 
teachers to struggle with a small group of seniors 
left behind after a selection of secondary school 
pupils has been made. 


Parents and the Bill. 

At a demonstration in favour of the Bill, held on 
Friday, November 21, a number of opponents ap- 
peared with a banner announcing them to be mem- 
bers of the Parents' Protest League. ] suppose that 
every development in compulsory education has been 
met by the opposition of some parents. That was 
certainly so when compulsory schooling was first 
introduced in London and other School Board dis- 
tricts following the Act of 1870. Protests of to-day 
are feeble by comparison, and І surmise that the 
Parents' Protest League carries very little weight. 
It is not untrue to say that in education supply 
creates demand, and I have little doubt that if 
opportunities for schooling beyond fourteen are pro- 
vided, a large number of parents will make use of 
them for their children, although at the present time 
they may be inclined to resent any attempt at com- 
pulsion. Some of us can recall angry threats and 
dire prophecies at every stage in the abolition of 
the half-time system, but nobody nowadays asks 
that it should be restored. It is noteworthy, too, 
that the abolition of the system meant a loss of 
children's earnings, but it was never suggested that 
their parents should be compensated or have a 
monetary inducement to obey the law. 


А Note on Pensions. 


I have recently come across a case which illus- 
trates a hardship in the administration of the 
Teachers’ Superannuation Scheme, Тһе teacher 
concerned will reach the retiring age in the middle 
of July, his birthday being July 15. He began teach- 
ing somewhat late in life and has been engaged in 
a handicraft centre, following experience and study 
as a skilled engineer. When his birthday comes he 
will have completed twenty-three years and eleven 
months of pensionable service, but he is informed 
that the amount of his pension will be reckoned only 
on completed years of service, so that his pension 
will be based on twenty-three years, The eleven 
months will be ignored, as will also the summer 
holiday which he has earned. If the holiday period 
could be reckoned, his service would amount 
to twenty-four years, and justice would be done to 
him. Г find it difficult to understand why it should 
be thought impossible to reckon parts of a year in 
calculating a pension. Among the officers of the 
Board are several distinguished mathematicians, and 
in the past they have included more than one Senior 
Wrangler. To such experts it should be quite easy 
to work out the amount of pension due for eleven 
months. Presumably, the teachers are expected to 
pay superannuation contributions for the period. 
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Retirement and Recruiting. 


The whole question of the retirement of teachers 
calls for investigation. Ав the matter stands 
teachers retire on their birthdays, and thus we have 
an intermittent outflow from the service throughout 
each year. On the other hand, the inflow of recruits 
from the training colleges takes place in the early 
autumn following the summer holidays, and it 
always happens that some of these recruits are left 
without posts, perhaps for several months, Their 
plight is not unobserved by young people in their 
own districts who may have contemplated teaching 
as a career, Тһе spectacle of their former school- 
fellows returning from a college course, which has 
involved them in greater or less expense, and re- 
maining at home as burdens upon their parents and 
friends serves only as a deterrent to recruiting. И 
would be fairly simple to arrange that all teachers 
should retire at the end of the year in which they 
reach the retiring age. The summer holidays would, 
of course, be included as these have been earned by 
the year's work. We should thus have our greatest 
inflow at the same time as our greatest need for 
teachers, and cases of hardship such as I have just 
described would be rendered impossible. 


Research in Education. 

I understand that the Royal Society of Teachers 
is to investigate the question of establishing a 
Central Committee for Educational Research. Our 
Scottish colleagues have already taken this step, and 
their effort promises to be successful. In England 
we are somewhat slow to attach any importance to 
educational principles, preferring to discuss ad- 
ministrative problems and to quarrel over theological 
and political grievances. Many teachers com- 
placently assume that they are experts in their 
calling because they have been practising it over a 
period of years. Some of these make an open boast 
of never reading an educational journal or a work 
on psychology. They can see no value in any kind 
of training for teachers, and are totally unaware of 
the work which has been done in discovering the 
causes of success or failure in teaching. ІҒ we can 
have an authoritative body to collect and collate the 
results of scientific research into educational prin- 
ciples, there will no longer be any excuse for these 
teachers to regard their work as a business of rule 
of thumb. А great amount of educational research 
is already being carried on in the universities and 
by independent bodies such as the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology, where Dr. Charles S. 
Myers has succeeded in gaining the complete confi- 
dence of many leaders in industry. 
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Boy Soldiers. 

On another page of this issue will be found a 
letter from Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, well known as the 
former Head Master of the Perse School, who 
writes in defence of the Officers' Training Corps. I 
hesitate to cross swords with one who is so greatly 
esteemed in the world of education, but I cannot 
help feeling that if all boys are to be taught to defend 
their country, it follows that military exercises must 
be practised in the public elementary schools and in 
all municipal secondary schools. As things are, and 
if I accept Dr. Rouse's argument, the defence of 
the country rests in the hands of the comparatively 
small number of boys who are members of O.T.C.'s 
in our public schools. Down to some twenty years. 
ago military drill was a common feature of the work 
of elementary schools, company exercises being per- 
formed under the eye of a retired sergeant-major, 
helped by members of the school staff. The Board 
of Education wisely discouraged these performances 
and replaced them by an excellent scheme of exer- 
cises in free movement, designed to cultivate strength 
and alertness of body without any of the stiffening 
effects which followed the old attempts to play at 
soldiers. The result has been entirely good, and I 
have no doubt that if it should unfortunately happen 
that the young men thus trained are called upon to 
defend their country in warfare, they will acquit 
themselves at least as well as members of the O.T.C. 


Mr. H. Barrett Carpenter. 

I regret to record the death of Mr. H. Barrett 
Carpenter, formerly Head Master of the School of 
Art, Rochdale, who died on Monday, November 17, 
as the result of a fall from his bicycle. Mr. Carpen- 
ter was one of the original members of the 
Teachers Registration Council, and under the new 
constitution he continued to represent the art 
teachers of the country. Ас Rochdale he accom- 
plished excellent work by interesting boys and girls 
from the cotton mills іп problems of design and 
colour, and some of the results attained by his pupils 
were remarkably good. Оп his retirement he went 
to live near Petworth, in Surrey, but continued his 
work as an examiner and adviser to various educa- 
tional bodies. 


Mr. Frank Goldstone. 

It is announced that Mr. Frank Goldstone, the 
Secretary of the National Union of Teachers, is to 
retire by his own wish in August of next year. He 
has been connected with the Union as a member 
and official for some forty years, acting as Assistant 
Secretary for some years before the death of Sir 
James Yoxall. From 1910-1918 he was a member of 
Parliament for Sunderland, his native town. His 
retirement will be much regretted, not only in the 
ranks of the Union, but among teachers generally. 
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THEN AND NOW. 


А Retrospect. Gains and Losses. 
Bv H. V. H. 


To anyone looking back forty years over English 
secondary schools, the advance made is almost in- 
credible. In 18до, leaving out of account the public 
schools, a certain number of large towns had flourish- 
ing and excellent secondary day schools, but the 
mass of smaller towns and country market-towns 
had only small, badly-endowed grammar schools or 
indifferent private schools, in which book-keeping 
and shorthand were the chief attractions. Science 
and art schools, carried on mainly in the evening, 
did something to fill up the gap. The only funds 
supplied by the Government for secondary education 
were the grants given to the science and art schools. 

How different is the outlook to-day ! Secondary 
schools, well-equipped and crowded with pupils of 
both sexes, are spread through the length and 
breadth of the land. Government grants and aid 
Írom the rates have been lavishly spent in modern 
buildings and are devoted to the upkeep of the 
schools. The salaries paid to teachers have been 
enormously improved; pension schemes аге every- 
where in existence. The old, bad theory that 
teachers engaged in the junior forms only deserved 
the smallest salaries, and could never hope for any 
increases, has been entirely given up, and to-day a 
first or second form master or mistress is appointed 
on practically the same scale, with the same annual 
increases, as his or her colleagues taking the highest 
forms. Methods have been enormously increased 
in all the old stock subjects; science has not only 
been admitted to an equality with other subjects, 
but has been liberally equipped with laboratories 
and lecture rooms. Тһе inspection of schools, un- 
heard of in secondary schools forty years ago, has 
been organised, and while there is a danger of 
schools and teachers being sometimes condemned 

on insufficient evidence, the large majority of the 
inspectors carry out their work in the most sym- 
pathetic manner, are fully alive to the difficulties of 
badly-staffed schools, are inspired with a desire to 
recognise good work, and, when they suggest im- 
provements, do so in the most friendly spirit. 

All friends of education must rejoice over the solid 
advantages that teachers and children now enjoy, 
compared with those enjoyed by their predecessors 
forty years ago. While we have gained so much, 
have we not lost something? Do we not suffer from 
some of the results which Thring foresaw as in- 
evitable, if we admitted into the schools the ''cold, 
dead hand of authority"? Help from public funds 
has made possible these great developments, but 
the system under which these funds are supplied 
has robbed schools of some of their freedom. 


Head masters in the old days had often the 
greatest difficulty in financing their schools, but 
they were masters in their own schools, and did 
not have to accept their assistants from Education 
Committees or submit to the dictation of a Director 
of Education, whose high-sounding title is often 
his only claim to a knowledge of education. Even 
if head masters of old were too autocratic, they 
lived wholly in and for their schools. The modern 
head master has to devote much of his time and 
energy to filling up countless forms for the Board 
of Education and the local authority. Іп conse- 
quence many of them are unable to do any teaching, 
and yet it seems a questionable policy to shut out 
from the actual teaching the very men who have 
risen to be head masters by their skill as teachers. 
Besides, surely it is in the class work that a head 
master gets to know and be known by his senior 
boys. 

Assistant masters of old were miserably paid and 
liable to dismissal at the pleasure of their head 
master, or on the appointment of a new head master, 
but men in good schools devoted themselves to their 
work, and lived entirely in their work in a way 
which their more happily situated successors would 
consider quixotic. Is there not a danger to-day that 
the present comparative security of tenure and the 
scales of salary with regular annual increments 
tempt men to be content with doing just so much as 
they think they are paid for, like the bricklayer 
who reckons that he ought to lay so many bricks 
in a day and no more? 

It is possible to claim that some loss of freedom 
and some diminution of zeal are more than com- 
pensated by the improved condition of schools and 
teachers. Another feature of the secondary education 
of to-day is more serious. І submit that our time- 
tables are overloaded and that we demand too much 
of our pupils. We all, school authorities, inspectors, 
parents, teachers, and pupils, believe in ‘‘results’’ 
and in nothing else. So many years preparation for 
the School Leaving, so many years for the Higher 
Certificate. All pupils who have passed through 
the various stages must take the examination in 
due course. That is the best school and those are 
the best educated who distinguished themselves in 
these tests. In vain, complaints are heard from time 
to time about the excessive homework demanded 
of the pupils. Anyone who has worked in a modern 
secondary school and taken classes preparing for 
the School Certificate knows that the time taken 
over his homework by the slow conscientious pupil 
is excessive, but he also knows that such home- 
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work is inevitable if ‘‘results’’ are to be obtained. 
Of course, many of our pupils refuse to be sacrificed 
to the Moloch of examinations. They are our 
failures, though often possessed of qualities which 
stand them in good stead when they go out into 
the world. Іп due course many of them appear on 
the platform at prize distributions and delight the 
hearts of the ordinary boy by confessing that they 
never gained a prize at school. But there are many 
who do not escape so easily from the rigid system 
that holds sway in our schools. Some of them 
suffer in health, some of them lose heart, and some 
learn to hate the studies forced upon them. “Тһе 
slow, good boy, laboriously kneading himself into 
stupidity’’ is no idle imagination of Thring's. 

Inspector, school authorities, and teachers are 
caught in the machine and never stay to question 
if true education is promoted by such a rigid system. 
One wonders how far parents believe in it. Many 
of them doubtless think mainly of the utilitarian 
benefit of a School or Higher Certificate. Others 
send their children to a secondary school because 
it is the fashion; they hope vaguely that the children 
will gain some benefit. How many believe that their 
school-training will make their children better men 
and women? And the pupils? When I have heard 
a Labour member of the governing body tell the 
boys at a prize distribution that he envies them the 
privileges that they enjoy as pupils of a secondary 
school, I often wonder what his audience make of 
such remarks. Does schooling mean to them games, 
free Saturdays, and long holidays? What propor- 
tion of them take a real interest in their studies, 
and realise that they are at school to learn to use 
and develop all their faculties, and that their school- 
days are a seed-time, the harvest of which they 
ought to enjoy all their lives? 


Cambridge Objects. 


Cambridgeshire supports Westmorland's resolu- 
tion that, because of ever-increasing public expendi- 
ture and of agricultural and industrial depression 
throughout the country, the proposal to raise the 
school-leaving age is not yet opportune. And Coun- 
cillor Miss Cochrane said that ''in the villages the 
proposal was most unpopular, for 5s. was no com- 
pensation for a boy who could go straight from 
school and earn 12s. a week." But has she asked 
the boy? 


From “(014 Boy” to Head Master. 

Mr. H. L. O. Flecker has left Berkhamsted for 
Christ's Hospital, and his successor as Head Master 
at Berkhamsted School 15 Mr. C. M. Cox. Mr. 
Cox has for many years been a master at the school, 
of which he is ап ‘‘old boy.” 


A YEAR'S PAY FOR A YEARS WORK? 

The L.C.C. is at times astonishingly generous, 
but when it comes to the woman teacher who 
proposes marriage, Shylock himself would not be 
more insistent on the terms of the bond. 

Under the clauses of her agreement, marriage 
means a breaking of contract and cessation of 
further salary. 

Another regulation states that a teacher is en- 
titled to a full year's pay for a full year's work. 
But, mark you, the woman teacher who has done 
the full three terms' work, and proposes getting 
married іп the summer vacation, is penalised. 1а- 
stead of receiving the last instalment of her salary 
in full, which should carry her up to August 31, she 
is paid up to the day before her wedding. If she 
is unable to state the exact date of her marriage she 
is mulcted of all so-called ‘‘holiday’’ money—a mis- 
leading term—and paid to the end of the summer 
term only. 

Under the 1927 regulation, teachers beginning 
work in mid-September were paid from the begin- 
ning of the month. Those appointed before then are 
to have it made up to them on retirement. But not 
so the married teacher; she also loses that fort- 
night's salary. 

Some will say, ''Well, she is free to arrange her 
marriage for August 31, if she likes, and will be 
paid till then." Тһе point І am contesting, how- 
ever, is the unfairness of the situation. 

Breaking a contract means ceasing work before 
the time appointed to the detriment and loss of one's 
employers. Тһе old five-year agreement no longer 
holds good, and a woman who has done a whole 
year's work is not in the position of one who marries 
in term time, and so upsets the curriculum of the 
school where she is employed. 

If a teacher resigns from the Council's service 
altogether, or even if she is dismissed for hopeless 
incompetency, the full year's salary is given for the 
full year's work. 

What, one is tempted to ask, would happen in 
the case of a teacher who resigned without definite 
reason in the summer term, and happened to get 
married the following September ? 

The question is being taken up by the Head 
Mistresses' Association, which has, however, little 
hope of success. Апа now, still rankling from her 
ignominious dismissal, the married teacher learns 
that the authorities may have need of her services 
in view of reconstruction schemes. If the L.C.C. 
would reconsider the present anomalous position, 
which is causing much dissatisfaction, they will 
realise the unfairness of penalising a married teacher 
who has worked as long and as competently as any 
other member of the staff. 
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LAUNCHING INTO LITERATURE. 


The chief injunction left by the last visit of 
H.M.I. was “Teach more English." At least, if 
it was not the chief, it was the most interesting, and 
as we had already taught, in turn, more arithmetic, 
more handwork, and more drill, we were glad to 
make a change—for while the teaching of the other 
subjects falls upon the rest of the staff, it is I who 
*does the English,” and until now I had been out 
of all the ‘‘mores.’’ 

More English! It was as if one ordered a child 
more sweets! But where should one begin? 

Remembering the adage ''Catch "еп young," I 
decided to begin with our five-year-olds, for they, 
after all, are the nucleus of our school. Out of the 
host of vague schemes that had been chasing one 
another through my mind, waiting for the time 
when ‘‘more English" should be demanded, I 
gathered what seemed the most practicable. 

Stories and poetry were the things to tackle first. 
But one does not ‘‘tackle’’ stories; one tells them, 
simply, seriously, and with gusto. We started as 
though the children were not familiar with even 
the most popular fairy tales, and adventured for 
a while with ''Goldilocks," “Кей Riding Hood,” 
Jack, of Beanstalk fame, ‘‘Puss in Boots,” 
*'Cinderella," and “Тһе Sleeping Beauty." These 
were long, and demanded a full story-period for 
their telling; so in the minutes between last lesson 
and dressing-time, we enjoyed tiny tales such as 
**The Little Red Hen,” ‘‘Epaminondas,’’ and “Тһе 
Gingerbread Man,’’ which I found in two books by 
Sarah Cone Bryant and Fanny Coe. Repetition of 
all these was demanded by the children. 

For poetry, one hesitated about using the nursery 
rhymes, for many of them had been learnt at home, 
and it was impossible to relearn them minus their 
sing-song; and some we were using as songs, so 
they were chopped into phrases fitting the music, 
but unfit for speech. We started with a long-ago 
rhyme—''Robert Barnes," and then came to “1 
had a little nut tree," ''Peter, Peter, Pumpkin 
Eater," “Тһеге was ап old woman tossed up in а 
basket," and ''Ride away, Johnnie," all standard 
English rhymes with no trace of the sentiment 
which mars so much children's verse. From there 
we went to К. L. Stevenson's ''Child's Garden’’ 
and learned “Тһе Cow," ''Rain," and “Time to 
Rise." After these the children were able to learn 
a four-lined verse in five to seven minutes, and so 
we kept the poetry lessons short, revising all the 
verses we knew by hearing each one once from 
individual children, or by repeating them in chorus 
fashion, dividing the class into two groups which 
spoke alternate verses. Besides the verses 
memorised by the children, I recited to them the 


story-poems of ''Harriet who played with matches,” 
"Little Johnnie Head-in-Air," and ‘‘Augustus who 
wouldn’t eat his soup.’’ These were requested 
again in story time. 

Meanwhile, although we were reverting con- 
stantly to the fairy tales, we had grown a little, and 
our taste was for “Тһе Нор-аһош-Мап,” 
“Теепсһу Dusk,” “Тһе Steadfast Тіп Soldier,” 
which were followed by the less gruesome tales 
from Grimm. We tested our interest and our 
memories by context questions. Who said :— 

(1) Somebody has been eating my porridge; 
(2) What a big nose you have, Grandmamma ! 
(3) Come home before the clock strikes twelve; 
(4) Run, run, as fast as you can— 

You can’t catch me, I’m the ; 
(5) Get in the cupboard quickly, before he comes in? 
And in this way we were taking an advance step 
into the method of literature. Questions in future 
would not take us by surprise; we were training our 
minds to remember, to connect, and to select. 

Our appetite for poetry needed more abundant and 
varied food than R. L. S. alone could give, and we 
began to use ''Junior Modern Poetry” and “Вигп- 
ing Gold" ("Kings Treasuries”), “Тһе Way of 
Poetry," and a little of A. A. Milne, Оп special 
Occasions we learned a ''grown-up'' poem; the first 
verse of John McCrae's “Іп Flanders’ Fields’’ for 
Armistice Day; Kipling's ''Big Steamers’’ for 
Empire Day; Wm.  Canton's ‘‘Carol’’ for 
Christmas; together with nonsense verses from 
Edward Lear and Hilaire Belloc. 

We took Puck from ''A Midsummer Night's 
Dream," and watched him put an ass's head on 
Bottom the Weaver; we saw Shylock after his pound 
of flesh, and we found Touchstone writing his verses 
on a tree; and, of course, we followed the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin. 

This scheme, with many details, covered two 
years, from five to seven in the children's ages, and 
in the second year the context questions were written 
and had to be answered in writing, spelling not 
being counted. The questions were more varied, 
sometimes confined to colour :— 

‘‘Who fetched а little purple flower more quickly 

than the wind?” 

"Who wore a suit that was half yellow and half 

red?” 
—and sometimes to words, or to habits. 

At seven years of age these children were 
launched into the sea of literature. They had formed 
the habit of quick memorising; they could remem- 
ber stories they had heard and read, and select 
people and events from them correctly; they could 
“таКе-ир” stories, and find rhymes to given words, 
and, best of all, they had a liking for literature 
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ENGLISH AS THE HANDMAID OF SCIENCE. 


Bv ARTHUR Payne, В.А. 


Did any teacher of English worth his salt ever 
intend that it should be? The writing of English is 
ап art in itself. Should any art be considered as the 
handmaid of any other art or science? Not, certainly, 


if that art deserves to live. As soon as the artist 
begins to apply his art, his outlook is immediately 
narrowed, concentrated, and loses that breadth of 
view which is the basis of all great art. 

For one man who reads Leviticus or Deuteronomy, 
how many read and love Isaiah, The Song of Solo- 
mon, or the Book of Job? For one man who 
dutifully reads Bacon, how many read Shakespeare 
lovingly? Which—in the light of your own in- 
evitable answers to these questions—deserves the 
attention of the English teacher—the use of a narrow 
technical vocabulary and phraseology, or the flexible, 
artistic use of English for more general, descriptive, 
narrative, imaginative purposes? 

Which attitude is right : that of the science master 
who claims that the English master should teach 
his boys the value of clear, concise description of 
experiments, or that of the English master who 
replies that the boy should learn to love the art and 
practice of writing through dealing with more in- 
teresting, more thrilling, more imaginative themes? 

Is the scientific—no, the ''science''—experiment, 
as practised in most schools, worthy either of the 
name or the ‘‘description.’’ If it is, surely the science 
master, assuming him to be an Englishman with a 
reasonable knowledge of his own language, can set 
the boys some simple scheme of questions by which 
they can bring order out of chaos. This group of 
questions could be logically arranged to evoke the 
broad outline of most simple experiments of the 
earlier years. For example :— 

(1) Aim of the experiment. 

(2) (i) What (a) materials, (b) apparatus were 
used? (ii) In what order were they required? 

(3) Why were these (a) materials, (b) apparatus, 
required? chosen? 

(4) To what process were they subjected : (a) heat- 
ing (by what method), (b) cooling (rapidly, slowly, 
reason), (c) freezing (by what means), (d) in what 
order ? 

(5) What resulted from (а), (b), (c)? 

(6) What calculations were necessary? 

7) What are your conclusions? 

But this pedestrian exercise must soon degenerate 
into mere routine. It will inevitably pall on the 
boy, like the description of an educational visit or 
excursion about which he knows beforehand that he 
will have to write an essay. И kills enthusiasm, 
certainly for the English, and with as deadly cer- 
tainty for the so-called science teaching. Апа that 


is the underlying cause of the harassed science 
teacher's gibe at the ‘‘weakness of English” in the 
school! ‘‘They can't even write a straightforward 
account of the simplest experiment." Мо, Mr. 
Scientist, they can; but they won't. It is that valu- 
able and soul-saving indifference to the disagreeable 
that is at work in the boy's mind. Unconsciously or 
consciously he resists the weekly dose of inverted 
‘*Squeersianism.”’ 

Now for what may appear to many science 
teachers a startling suggestion, and to many others 
a godsend! Why ask the boy to write unwillingly 
his dreary task-work at all? Why not set a com- 
posite group of experiments to be done at his leisure 
over a period of six weeks or a term? And ask for 
the ‘‘conclustons’’ only. This alone can fitly be 
called scientific (or educative) science teaching. 

For, whatever may be said to the contrary, 
pseudo-science lessons, such as are at present given, 
involve little or no reasoning on the pupil's part. 
The experiment is either ''prepared" by oral and 
blackboard work before the ''practical" part of the 
lesson begins or the teacher has himself per- 
formed ( !) the experiment in front of the class. The 
"conclusions"' are either revealed or pretty clearly 
indicated beforehand. The work of ‘‘writing up” the 
experiment is then valuable neither to science nor to 
English, and helps to quench initiative in both direc- 
tions. 

With the ''group'' or ‘‘period’’ method suggested 
above, the conclusions need not be dictated and 
need not even be correct. Ш incorrect, the boy has 
failed to learn anything positive (though his real 
gain may be obviously great !) (probably) for divers 
reasons, But he will be able to discuss his results 
and compare them. This will bring him much closer 
to real scientific reasoning than mere written re- 
OP HON The results are very valuable. He 
will :— 

(i) learn to reason upon the results of group 
tests and not merely from one or two “ехреп- 
ments’’; 

(ii) tend towards a_ broader 
phenomena—a scientific attitude; 

(11) have more varied opportunities of applying 
his ability to write good English than are given by 
the monotonous grinding out of sterile exercises. 

Here the English master, if required, will cer- 
tainly be willing to co-operate. А class debate or 
discussion could be arranged in which the results 
observed generally could be examined and conclu- 
sions reached. 

The stumbling block? Public examinations with 
their insistence upon scientific findings rather than 
scientific method. 
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SCHOOL MEDICAL SERVICE IN LONDON. 


"In reviewing the work of the school medical 
service," says Dr. F. N. K. Menzies, County 
Medical Officer, “опе is struck by the immensity of 
the task.’’ And the reader of that review, which 
forms Chapter II of Volume III of the Annual 
Report of the Council, will also be struck by the 
immensity of the enthusiasm which seems to inspire 
everybody who has a hand in the work, and their 
number must be great. Іп a short column or so 
like this no attempt at a review of this review can 
be made, but at least one may usefully say this— 
if you want to begin to get an insight into the scope 
and importance of the school medical service of a 


large city you can hardly choose a better intro- 


duction than a perusal of the London Report. 

On page 113 are two photographs : the first show- 
ing the appearance of eight children admitted to the 
Upton House Open-air School, one of eight of those 
institutions for non-tuberculous children, on April 
10, 1929. Тһе photograph below shows seven of 


them—one of the five boys was found unsuitable 
and returned to the elementary school—five weeks 
later. There is a marked difference in the expres- 
sion of the children even after this brief period ; and 
a third photograph (on page 114), taken in mid- 
September, is a convincing proof of the beneficent 
results obtainable from the system of education and 
nurture followed in this school. Many of the pupils 
at Upton House are drawn from the poorest parts 
of Shoreditch and Hackney, and cases of anemia 
and malnutrition are plentiful, But these and half 
a dozen other maladies, asthma for one, all 
diminish, and such marked improvement is shown 
that a return to the ordinary school is possible. One 
great problem presented by this school is that of 
footwear. ''One morning during heavy rain twenty- 
six children arrived wearing plimsolls’’; but a 
healthv boot club is attempting to supply the needs. 
The length of stay at these schools varies, of 
course. At Aspen House, Dr. Jessie Duncan says: 
**[t has been noticed that children who have been 
in attendance for a year without making noticeable 
progress suddenly begin to improve rapidly. И 
therefore seems desirable not to make the stay in 
the open-air school of too short duration." There 
should be time, too, to make dietary experiments; 
that special sugar diet, tried on the more delicate 
and nervous children at Aspen House, which seemed 
to have such excellent results, might well be better 
known. Вш we are told ‘‘some of the selected 
children left during the experiment.” 

You may dip into these interesting pages where 


you will, and everywhere you will find the kindly 
care of the “Тату godmother,” to use Dr. 
Menzies' not inappropriate term for the Council. 
Everywhere and at every time the young life of 
London is aided by willing hands, and it is per- 
fectly true that ‘‘there is real romance in the story 
of the emancipation of the London child." Соп- 
trast these days of fostering care with those of the 
middle of the last century when, as Mayhew 
records, among costermongers it was the custom 
for boys to accompany their fathers on their rounds 
at a very early age, and when they reached fourteen 
they often contracted alliances with girls of the 
same age or younger, and started business for 
themselves, their average combined earnings being 
fifteen shillings a week! 

The costermonger's boy, or any other boy, would 
have a different biography written of his childhood 
days now. He is, it seems, the supreme concern of 
a host of doctors, nurses, dentists, and after-care 
workers, whose aim is that, as far as human know- 
ledge, experience, and skill can work within the 
limits of the numerous Acts of Parliament that have 
been passed for his special benefit, he shall pursue 
his life as a citizen with no preventable handicap 
of mind or body. Sooner or later, in his school 
career, or before it, he will find himself within the 
scheme of medical inspection devised for his 
benefit—a scheme administered not in the spirit of 
bumbledom, but in the spirit of humanity, by people 
who, it is obvious from a perusal of such a report 
as this, discharge their duties, whether official or 
voluntary, in a mood of real enthusiasm. The great 
obstacle to the work, widespread opposition on the 
part of the parent, is diminishing in size every 
year. These pages provide ample evidence of the 
growing readiness of co-operation on the part of the 
fathers and mothers—a change that none can value 
more than the people concerned with school medical 
inspection. 

Dr. Menzies, writing on Care Committees and 
following up, points out the ''astonishing"' fact that 
the housing shortage has been of great benefit to the 
poorer children of London! Before the war every 
quarter day numerous folk in the meaner streets 
might be seen at nightfall ‘‘flitting’’ with their 
household effects piled on hand barrows from one 
domicile to another. They slipped away, leaving no 
trace behind. Between inspection and reinspection 
in some poorer schools, therefore, quite half the 
children would disappear. Efficient following up 
was impossible. The housing shortage has changed 
that for the present generation. Children have 
experienced a school life of continuous supervision, 
and the leak between inspection and treatment has 
been stopped, or rather it has never occurred. 
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THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 
A Unique Performance. 
By J. В. PROCTER. 


Every Christmas the boys of Westminster School 
act one of Terence’s plays in Latin. The old dormi- 
tory is turned into a theatre, and everything takes 
place according to ancient tradition. Formerly ladies 
were not permitted to attend, but now tickets are 
issued for ladies on the first night only, and even 
then they have to sit in a separate block. 

No heed is taken of ordinary stage conventions. 
An orchestra plavs behind the scenes during the 
intervals. The captain of the school, wearing black 
knee-breeches with evening dress, recites a prologue 
—in Latin—dealing with events of the year con- 
nected with the school, Then follows the play 
itself. Тһе actors wear ancient Roman dress, апа 
the same back-cloth is used every year. Then comes 
the epilogue in which the characters—still speaking 
Latin—perform a sort of burlesque of the chief 
public events of the preceding year. 


Origin of the Play. 


In Tudor days acting was much in favour, and 
so when Queen Elizabeth founded the school she 
ordered in the statutes that a play should be acted 
every year. It was to be in Latin because that 
language was then the official one in schools. From 
that date to this there has been an almost unbroken 
record of annual plays, equalled probably by no 
college, university, ог other institution; for, 
although practically every school had an annual 
play during the sixteenth century, Puritanism 
brought acting into such disrepute that Westminster 
was the only school whose play survived. 


The Epilogue. 

Originally the epilogue was a monologue, some- 
times in English, but in 1713 a second character 
was introduced, and a year later there was a 
dialogue between three. But it was not till 1802 that 
the epilogue as it stands to-day finally took the 
place of a monologue. 

Mr. Vail Motter has described the epilogue thus: 
“А short play, written in Latin, produced in modern 
clothes, containing all the characters of the 
Terentian play with which it goes, but so twisting 
the characters that in most cases delicious satire on 
the topics of the day has resulted." Тһе Latin 
words themselves are frequently arranged so as to 
resemble English ones and form puns. Thus the 
Latin ''tuam sufla per vota Minervam” contains the 
English ‘‘flapper vote” ! 

А Channel swimmer, a solar eclipse, an American 
(speaking Latin with a Yankee accent!), a ‘‘baby 
Austin," and a disarmament conference have all 
appeared in recent epilogues. 


LEGAL NOTES. 


The Third Bill. 

The Third School Attendance Bill was given the 
second reading on November 6. The next stage is 
the Committee stage; it stands "committed" for 
detailed consideration. А few points on the pro- 
cedure during this stage are not without interest. 
The new Bill being one for imposing taxes is one for 
a Committee of the whole House. No. 67 of the 
Standing Orders of the House of Commons (passed 
in 1707) reads, ‘‘This House will not proceed upon 
any petition, motion, or bill for granting any money 

. to the Crown, but in a committee of the whole 
House.” Standing Order 66, even more important 
and dating from 1713, insists that no Bill and no 
motion on the Bill ‘‘for a grant or charge upon the 
further revenue'' can be received ''unless recom- 
mended by the Crown." No private member, there- 
fore, could move to increase the maintenance 
allowances under the present Bill. 


The Money Resolution. 

The Preamble of any Bill is not matter for dis- 
cussion—it ''stands postponed until after the con- 
sideration of the clauses, without question put” 
(S.O. No. 35). Clause 1 (1) which raises the age for 
school attendance would normally be taken first, but 
since it is followed by subsection (2) containing 
financial provisions, its consideration must be post- 
poned until after a special resolution has been taken. 
This money resolution, moved by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, is to the effect ''that it is expedient to 
authorise the payment out of moneys provided by 
Parliament of any sums by which the grants are in- 
creased by reason of the provision under the said 
Act of maintenance allowances at the rate of 55. a 
week." It passed by a majority of twenty-nine. 


Standing Order No. 37. 

Sub-clause 4 of Clause 1 is in italic. In Parlia- 
mentary language such words are commonly called 
“blanks,” and Standing Order No. 37 says, “Іп 
going through a bill no questions shall be put for fill- 
ing up words already printed in ttalics unless ex- 
ception is taken thereto; and if no alterations have 
been made in the words so printed the bill shall be 
reported without amendments, unless other amend- 
ments have been made thereto." Мо amendment 
will be made on this part of the Bill, and the money 
resolution having been agreed to, there is no ex- 
ception to be taken to Clause 1 (4). Writing these 
notes before the remaining portions of the Bill are 
discussed, the temptation to prophesy 15 strong. It 
may safely be said, however, that Clause 2 (5) which 
fixes the date of the operation of the Act will meet 
with vigorous opposition. 
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A SCHOOLBOY'S COMPLAINT. 


Bv A FATHER. 


The other day my boy and Ї were comparing 
notes, and he alleged that I had many thrills at 
school that he is given no chance to enjoy. Не 
attends an ordinary Council school as I did, and 
although I had always thought the other way about, 
he apparently had some grounds for his criticism. 

He first pointed to a certificate awarded in 1904 
for Scripture knowledge. He says there are no ex- 
aminations and awards by the Council schools on 
that subject now, and he is particularly envious. 
The design is beautifully executed, and even after 
all these years it retains the original brilliance of 
colour. 

Next he took a volume from the bookcase. This 
has an unusual inscription, and I was excited again 
myself when I looked at the musty inside cover, on 
which is written: ''Presented by H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales (H.M. Queen Mary), for essay 
on ‘Cruelty to Animals,’ May 11th, 1907, at the 
Alexandra Palace.’’ I can still see the patch on my 
knickers that made me feel so conspicuous as I 
mounted the platform, and Ї can remember also that 
the stewards got mixed up, with the result that 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales (H.M. King George) 
shook hands with us boys instead of the girls; they 
were pleased, of course, as they wanted to meet the 
Princess, 

He was extremely interested, strangely enough, 
in a certificate about which I have always felt diffi- 
dent. This is dated 10904, and reads: ''That he 
swam fairly a distance of ten yards." Well, at the 
age of ten, that was something, I suppose! It must 
be a curiosity, however, in these days of greater 
deeds. I remember I had my foot on the bottom of 
the bath during part of the distance—these boys 
certainly bring back forgotten details. He says one 
has to be a ‘‘posh’’ swimmer these days before any 
encouragement is given, I agreed this was a shame. 

Then life-saving. He turned out two certificates 
issued by the Humane Society in 1905 for ''Pro- 
ficiency in the methods of  resuscitating the 
apparently drowned.’’ ‘These show heroic pictures 
of actual rescues, and my attention being drawn to 
them made me think of how I earned them. The 
picking up of the pennies from the bath floor at the 
deep end was difficult, but the rescue of the brick 
wrapped up т a towel was pretty easy! Не says 
he has never been taught life-saving, as the teacher 
is not enthusiastic. I thought, gratefully, of my 
Own swimming master, and switched off the subject, 
pointing out how many more opportunities there 


were to-day in the business world. His reply was 
disrespectful. 

But what has happened with all these things? 
Is it being forgotten that the imaginations and 
characters of boys need stimulating apart from the 
routine examinations? This is a thought that 
seriously disturbs the belief that they are better off 
than we were. 

The schools, no doubt, are teaching more of the 
things that should serve a purpose in commerce, 
but experience teaches that boys learn faster for 
themselves after they have started to earn their 
living, and to their better advantage. Book-keeping, 
typewriting, shorthand, and similar subjects should 
be placed lower in the syllabus than enterprise and 
morale. If these things take precedence, the schools 
will turn out, not adding machines, but men and 
women ! 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF DALCROZE 
EURHYTHMICS. 


Rhythmic movement in Europe has achieved 
rapid popularity during the past few years, particu- 
larly in Germany and Austria. England has been 
slow to recognise the educational value of rhythmic 
movement, although since 1913 London has been 
the British headquarters of the Dalcroze Method 
of Eurhythmics, which combines the teaching of 
music and movement in a way that no other method 
attempts, and has given the impetus to the various 
schools of movement throughout the world. 

The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics is 
holding a Christmas Holiday Course, which 
promises to be unusually interesting. In addition 
to Miss Ethel Driver, L.R.A.M., Dalcroze 
Diploma, Mistress of Method in the Training De- 
partment of the School, who will be in charge of 
the Course, there will be two teachers of note who 
have been making special post-graduate study of 
movement in its latest developments in Geneva 
and in Australia. 

This Course gives a unique opportunity for 
people to become acquainted with the Dalcroze 
Method in its recent aspects. И will cater for the 
newcomer in search of information, the teacher 
anxious for refreshment, the artist desirous of ex- 
periencing beauty in form and sound, the student 
of music, the student of the dance, all of whom will 
gain help and inspiration from it. 

Particulars may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary, London School of Dalcroze Eurhyth- 
mics, 23 Store Street, London, \У.С. т. 
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POMPEIAN ENAMELLING ON WOOD. 


Ву AN Ех-НЕлр TEACHER. 


This is a very fascinating handicraft, and can 
either be a sequel to the woodwork course or a 
separate craft altogether. Іп the latter case it is 
suitable for both boys and girls. 

It is not too expensive for school purposes com- 
pared with leather craft and some of the many 
forms of school handwork to-day, for the simple 
reason that every article made is both attractive and 
useful, and the craft is so simple that there need be 
no waste of material through spoiled work. 

Pompeian enamel is 15. per bottle. Bottles can 
be purchased separately or in boxes of assorted 
colours, and if used carefully last a long time. 

If taught as a separate craft, wood models can be 
obtained from the Dryad Works in large varieties, 
match-box holders, egg-cups, serviette-rings, and 
trinket-boxes being only a few of the smaller articles 
suitable for beginners, while photo-frames, crumb 
brush and tray, tea-trays, stools, clocks, and tables, 
are some of the articles for more practised hands. 


Preparing the Surface. 


The surface must be made thoroughly smooth with 
sand-paper. It should then be stained with a grey 
or fawn water stain. The surface should be sand- 
papered again when the stain is dry. Boys will 
readily devote time to the preparation of the surface. 
Girls are so anxious to see the finished effect, that 
they will scamp the preparation if allowed. 


The Design. 


In schools where designing is taught, original 
ones should be used, but if the subject has not been 
taught, it 15 far better to use good transfers than 
childish attempts at originality. 

The design, whether original or copied, must be 
traced on the surface of the wood, so tissue or 
proper transparent tracing-paper should be used. 


Enamelling. 

The enamel is applied with an enamelling stick, 
which resembles a plasticine modelling stick. The 
enamel is put in a blob in the centre of the leaf and 
then worked outwards with a stick to the shape 
of the leaf, leaving a space between it and the next. 


Outlining. 


When the enamel is dry, and it is wisest to allow 
an hour, the design can be outlined in black or gilt. 
Black is very effective on wood, and shows up the 
colours better than gilt, but is, of course, a matter 
of taste. If gilt is preferred, Ganhu Gilt is the best. 
It is bought in a tube together with a bottle of 
medium. It is advisable to mix the whole quantity 
at once, bottle it, and use as required. 

I would not advise the use of this enamel for any 
object which will come into contact with great heat. 
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THE BAT. 
Bv М. L. Brooke. 

Waking as it does to active life at a time when 
humans incline to shelter at home, the bat seems 
a little mysterious, although its habits are simple 
and fairly regular. 

Its power of flight is provided by a membrane 
which extends from the shoulder, along the forearm, 
to the wrist, where a few small bones support the 
thumb and fingers. The thumb is largely developed 
and left free, while the fingers have grown long 
enough to be used as ribs to stiffen the wing mem- 
brane for flight, or to close it after the fashion of 
an umbrella, against the forearm, when it needs to 
walk or scramble. From the tip of the innermost 
finger-rib the wing-membrane is continued to the 
ankle, leaving the foot free to be used for suspen- 
sion, and frequently extending to meet the mem- 
brane from the other foot; but supported often 
midway by the tail, when present, either reaching 
to its tip or leaving it partially free. Support is also 
given by a long cartilaginous process (the calcar) 
from above the ankle, which extends backwards to 
the edge of the wing. 

There is, as a rule, but one young bat at a birth, 
which travels with its mother by clinging to her 
fur. The naked bat of some Malayan islands is 
provided with pouches for its young. 

Some species develop scent glands, or pouches; 
others have strange growths of skin round the nose 
and lips, supposed to provide some extra sense of 
touch to help in crepuscular and nocturnal re- 
searches. 

The cry of the bat is a squeak, so high in pitcb 
that many persons cannot hear it. 

The Fruit Bat or Flying Fox, of Java, is larger 
than that of India and Australia, some reaching the 
length of a foot, with a five-foot spread of wing. 

The Vampire Bat is American, its territory reach- 
ing no further north than North Mexico. Only two 
of its numerous species are blood-suckers, the 
others feed on insects. 

British bats are of about a dozen species, of which 
the Pipistrelles are most numerous and include 
several kinds. These shelter or hibernate in build- 
ings, especially in their roofs; they seldom seek 
trees, and they avoid stacks where rats and mice 
gather. In uninhabited places, clefts and caves in 
rocks provide refuge. Their favourite food is gnats. 

The Serotine or Carolina Bat has the widest 
range of any bat, being distributed over both 
eastern and western hemispheres. In England it 
is very local, and of lonely habits, but if handled is 
quite fearless. 

The Long-eared Bat has ears of twice the lengtb 
of its head; when at rest they are folded under the 
wings for safe keeping. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT—HOMEWORK. 


By W. G. BAINBRIDGE. 


As Sir Michael Sadler has recently said, all in- 
terested in progress at this critical time should 
endeavour to get an educational weather forecast, 
made by people of experience who are scientific 
in the accuracy of their observation, and purposeful 
in their labours for the bettering of society through 
bold and wise experiment. Much of our education 
1$ still thriftless, casual, and haphazard. 

It is generally agreed that the essential work of 
giving the young human his first introduction to 
civilised ways and thoughts needs to be better done, 
if the best is to be got out of the later education of 
the school. One obvious requirement is to have a 
closer alliance of home and school so that the whole 
child may receive his full due. This is specially 
necessary in the case of children whose home 
circumstances present difficulties; only close co- 
operation between home and school can remove 
many of the conflicts. 

Parents must not rest content when they have 
accepted the newer ideas of education and have sent 
the child out of the home to receive it. In a sense, 
the newer type of school must have with it the new 
parent. While public attention in general is centred 
on the home and the school, the third great educa- 
tional influence in the life of the school must not be 
overlooked—the community, ''the school of the 
street." The cinema, the dance hall, cheap literature, 
the facilities for certain types of recreation, are 
matters fully as important as are conditions in home 
and school. When parents and teachers recognise 
equally the duty and responsibilities of their profes- 
sions, and the essential unity of these three branches 
of education, they may together raise the level of 
the community. 

Homework or, as I prefer to call it, preparation 
continually rouses a strong undercurrent of uneasi- 
ness among parents, as well as boys and girls. 
There is an amusing impression abroad that it is a 
device on the part of teachers to make their job 
easier, whereas, rightly regarded, it is a means of 
study free from the restrictions of class work. 
This preparation is valuable, provided that home 
conditions are such that it can be done in comfort 
and quiet. Undoubtedly there is in all school work 
a certain amount of repetition and working of exer- 

cises that it is a waste of the teacher's time to super- 
vise. When the teacher has taught and explained, 
the pupil must practise and memorise, so that school 
time may be reserved for the acquisition of new 
knowledge and skill. There is a still greater argu- 
ment in favour of homework; our pupils will go out 
into the world, and it is essential that they learn to 
work out problems on their own initiative, and to 


depend on themselves. There can be no doubt that, 
properly carried out, this is a valuable training in 
character; such work demands perseverance and 
concentrated effort. 

What I have been trying to find out is, when and 
where it can be best done—at home or at school? 
Many people who defend the present system say 
that after tea is the best time; pupils, they say, 
have flagged in energy after what, to them, is a long 
working day. The journey home and the stimulating 
effect of a meal revive them, and the mind begins 
again to work at high pressure so that good results 
ensue. Professor Cyril Burt, the eminent psycholo- 
gist and a great authority on the child, in his recent 
B.B.C. talks on “Тһе Study of the Mind,’’ showed 
how he had made experiments to measure efficiency 
at different periods of the day, experiments carried 
out not only in laboratories, but in schools. Не 
found such considerable variations that he plotted out 
the results in a curve, which showed, as expected, 
that the best results were achieved in the morning, 
the next best in the afternoon, and, except for a 
very short period, these results are at the lowest in 
the evening. He further points out that good work 
is greatly affected by noise and external interrup- 
tions. The absence of these hindrances is probably 
the reason why many adults can do good work after 
eleven at night. 

The arguments against homework are many; 
some psychologists argue that, for growing children, 
five and a half hours is a long enough working day ; 
socially-minded parents will say that a child's eda- 
cation does not consist entirely in schooling, and 
that evenings should be reserved for family inter- 
course and gaining a knowledge of the outside 
world—an argument which would be much stronger 
if such parents remembered that one of the primary 
needs of growing children is a long night's sleep; 
another and very real difficulty is that it is often 
difficult to get a quiet or a warm place—the mother 
often complains, perhaps rightly, when she has to 
make two teas, get other children to bed, do many 
odd jobs, and yet find room and quiet for homework 
to be done, Another indictment comes from а 
neighbouring area where investigation has shown 
that whilst only 18 per cent. of children attending 
elementary schools suffer from eye-strain, the per- 
centage in secondary schools rises to 6o. 

The arguments on both sides are powerful. Our 
aim is the progress and the welfare of the pupils, 
and І felt it was time to make an experiment to see 
how far our traditional method of doing homework 
was meeting present-day needs. During the month 
of June, I made the experiment of arranging for 
all the preparation work to be done at school. Some 
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of the teaching periods were shortened and the 
pupils finished their school work soon after five 
o'clock and then had the evening free. 

As this was an experiment, I invited the parents 
to a meeting in the school when the scheme was 
placed before them. They came in large numbers 
and discussed the scheme frankly and freely; the 
meeting ended by a request from them for a further 
meeting at the end of the period to learn the results 
of the experiment, In addition, I sent round, at the 
beginning of the month to each member of the staff, 
a question paper which was returned at the end 
of the experimental period. This provided а 
most valuable means of testing the scheme. The 
questions included such points as the following :— 
(1) “What evidence is there of fatigue between four 
and five p.m., if so, where is this most noticeable? 
(а) After careful comparison of the preparation done 
during May and June, what variation do you find in 
the amount of preliminary reading or reference to 
books and in the quality of the work done? (3) Do 
you find that the work of pupils varies according to 
home facilities, and in what way? (4) Are pupils 
more alert in the morning session after freedom from 
work in the evenings?"' 

The answers to this series of questions showed 
that there is little evidence of fatigue, but a general 
tendency to restlessness between 4.30 and 5 o'clock; 
that the quality of the work is better, but 
there is little change in the amount of preliminary 
preparation; that the work of pupils from homes 
with good facilities is about the same, but from 
those less favourably placed it is much better; there 
is no sign of extra alertness in the morning session, 
though the season of light nights may not be the 
best time of the year to test such a point; that the 
experimental period produced greater neatness and 
more care in the setting out of work. It was a valu- 
able experience in working to a time test; it was not 
a success in memory or revision work. Тһе con- 
sensus of opinion was that, on the whole, the ex- 
periment showed the need for increased opportunities 
for pupils to do preparation under the best condi- 
tions; this is, of course, specially true for those 
pupils whose home facilities are not of the best. 

This experiment, as was to be expected, did not 
show that the old system was entirely wrong ; it did 
make manifest the need for certain modifications 
which will be put into operation gradually. 

The parents' gathering held after the experiment 
showed how alive many of them are to our school 
problems, and how eager they are to help the school. 
This has been shown in an unexpected way, and, 
far from such a scheme tending, as many supposed, 
to remove parental responsibility, it has knit still 
closer the bonds which unite the parent with the 
school. 


A NEW WAY OF LEARNING TO SPELL. 
Bv Evetyn WALTERS. 
Miss Rosa Ludford, in her sentence method of 
teaching reading, points out the extraordinary 


importance of using sentences that are of literary 
worth. She wants to give the children a store of 
beautiful words, and she emphasises the facility 
with which rhythmic and classic words are learnt 
by heart. Striking and memorable words such as 
"the moving moon went up the sky’’ are substi- 
tuted for ‘‘the cat sat on the mat,’’ with what far- 
reaching effects we can only guess. 

For the old-fashioned dictation, with its emphasis 
on mistakes, we might, taking a leaf from Miss 
Ludford’s book, substitute the following method. 
A number of sentences are written singly on slips of 
paper, such sentences as :— 

“Three ducks upon а pond.” 

“А green bank beyond.” 

A child chooses a sentence and learns it, that is to 
say, he reads it until he is able to write it from 
memory, He then shows it to the teacher who, if it 
is without mistakes, underlines the difficult words. 
The child then transcribes them into his own dic- 
tionary—a note-book with pages marked alpha- 
betically, in which he is collecting words. Should 
he have written the sentence wrongly, it is learnt 
and written again. He then chooses another. 

The next stage is reached when the child can deal 
with longer sentences or two lines of a роет; and 
finally he is given a whole verse or paragraph. In 
the earlier stages it is advisable to choose a verse 
which gives a word-picture. 

The advantages of this method are— 

(1) The child learns to spell words in their context. 

(2) He is memorising worth-while words. 

(3| He gets practice in recognising whole sen- 
tences at a glance, for in turning over the sentences 
to choose a new one, he inevitably re-reads those 
he already knows. 

(4) He sees the words he has already learnt over 
and over again, thus continually reimprinting the 
visual memory of them. 

(5) The quick child is not held back by the slow, 
nor the slow child hampered by trying to keep up 
with the others. 

(6) Particularly in the case of little children the 
method gives muscular rest, because it is necessary - 
to move about. 

(7) This work can be incorporated in the time 
given to ‘‘individual’’ work. 

(8) The collection of words for the dictionary not 
only satisfies the love of collecting, but gives the 
whole activity a more clearly marked purposiveness 
than does ordinary dictation. 

Such work as this has been successfully taken 
with children from seven to eleven years of age. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


The O.T.C. 


Dear Sir,—Although І am no longer а head. 


master, Ї am glad to answer the question you put 
on page 395, for myself. 

I supported the O.T.C. because I believe it is 
every man's duty to be trained for the defence of his 
country. That is the real reason, although the 
O.T.C. has many incidental advantages, and no 
drawbacks. АП the talk about making boys blood- 
thirsty is nonsense, as anyone knows who has had 
to do with boys. 

The campaign against the О.Т.С. is partly politi- 
cal and partly sentimental, but the fact is never faced 
that our existence depends on our being able to 
defend ourselves.—Yours faithfully, 

W. Н. D. Rouse. 

Histon Manor, Cambs. 

November 4, 1930. 


Dear Sir,—There is widespread feeling through- 
out the country that the continued association of 
military training and educatian is increasingly 
unjustifiable since the renunciation of war as an in- 
strument of national policy under the Kellogg Pact, 
and that such training runs counter to the efforts 
to strengthen those ideas of world citizenship ада 
international understanding which are so essential to 
the consolidation of peace. 

This Council is seeking to organise this opinion 
in favour of the abolition of State grants to Officers' 
Training Corps in schools and universities. Would 
you allow me space in your paper to invite any of 
your readers who are sympathetic to this campaign 
immediately to communicate their offers of со- 
operation to me at 39 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1? As the opinions of educationists are of 


particular significance in this matter, we are anxious . 


to be made aware of their views whether favourable 
or otherwise.—Yours truly, GERALD BAILEY, 
Directing Secretary, 
National Council for Prevention of War. 
39 Victoria Street, S. W. 1, 
November 1, 1930. 


Religious Instruction in Schools. 


Sir,—I have read with interest the articles and 
correspondence on this subject which have appeared 
in your journal, and I feel that there are still a few 
things which ought plainly to be said. 

First, as to these agreed syllabuses. The demand 
for these originated from clerical sources, and not 
from teachers; they have been drawn up by clergy- 
men, with or without the assistance of teachers 
and administrators. Now, I take it as a slight 
(to use à mild word) that members of another 


profession should presume to frame schemes of in- 
struction (often embodying teaching directions) for 
the benefit of my own profession. My resentment is 
not diminished because these syllabuses bear the 
imprimatur of a local education authority. The 
Board has ceased, wisely, to issue syllabuses for 
other curriculum subjects; surely teachers can be 
trusted to deal with religious instruction. The 
Teachers Registration Council might do worse than 
apply itself to this problem of professional inter- 
ference. 

It may be argued that the agreed syllabus is 
a product of educational history, Is it then for 
ever to be a necessary evil? Religion should aim 
at being a unifying force. At present our educa- 
tional system is split into provided and non-pro- 
vided schools by denominational considerations, 
and into elementary and secondary by social con- 
siderations. The latter breach is slowly disappear- 
ing. What bold spirit will start a National Society 
for the Abolition of Dual Control? 

Again, in the matter of religion the organised 
churches, in my opinion, take up an unwarranted 
position, in that they formulate membership of one 
or other of them as a Christian essential. This view 
is either definitely stated or implied іп several 
agreed syllabuses I have seen. Now, both as an 
individual and a teacher, I protest against this 
attitude. The churches may have vested interests, 
but they have no exclusive rights in Christianity, 


which, in my view, is the most personal of 
religions. Christ's teaching was revolutionary, but 
always He pleaded toleration. Will not the 


organised churches and their representatives exer- 
cise a just toleration towards those who interpret 
His teaching in their own light? In other profes- 
sions than teaching, and in the universities and the 
high offices of the Board of Education, one's 
religious persuasion is immaterial. Іп our 
elementary schools, in particular, it is a determin- 
ing factor in a number of important matters. It 
is time something was done to rid our profession 
of these degrading religious ‘‘influences.’’ 

I enclose my card, and reluctantly, but advisedly, 
sign myself, Lance, M.R.S.T. 


Mr. Hugh Watson, having resigned the Head 
Mastership of Dudley Grammar School to become 
Secretary of the Worcester Diocesan Board of 
Finance, is succeeded by Mr. T. W. Watson, M.A., 
Head Master of King Edward's School, Camp Hill, 
Birmingham. 
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“.... UNTIL THE END OF THE TERM." 
(Concluded.) 
[Below will be found the concluding part of an article іп our November issue, wherein a local 
administrator criticised the effects of Section 138 (i) of the Education Act. Ву this Section children are 
compelled to remain at school until the end of the term in which they reach their fourteenth birthday. 


—Ep. } 


The impending extension of the school life fully 
justifies one in considering Section 138 (i) from the 
industrial and economic standpoint. When the leav- 
ing age is raised to 15 the number of juveniles seek- 
ing employment will naturally be very much greater, 
at least for the first year or so. There will be the 
further addition of about 86,000 children who at 
present remain voluntarily in elementary schools 
after 14 plus. Moreover, the loss of a year’s work 
will have somehow to be made up, for it will mean 
not only loss of wages, but a delay in these young 
persons’ start in life and in all (including ultimate 
independence, marriage and parenthood) that de- 
pends thereon. Hence it is important that school- 
leavers in future should not be handicapped by in- 
equitable regulations or other needless obstacles. 
Though the raising of the leaving age is an educa- 
tional issue, so far as the present Bill is concerned 
it has been treated from the first from the economic 
aspect—an ample precedent and justification for a 
similar attitude towards Section 138 (i). Even in 
1924 the Board of Education, in their Circular 1340, 
referred to ‘‘the exceptional amount of juvenile un- 
employment and the widespread concern which is 
justly aroused by the very detrimental effects of 
unemployment upon juvenile character." И was 
there stated that ''in these circumstances the possi- 
bility of a general prolongation of schooling by an 
extension of obligatory school attendance to 15 has 
come under active discussion." The position is the 
same to-day. This ''prolongation of schooling” 
was, and is, proposed primarily as a social and 
economic measure, a palliative for unemployment. 
This was made quite clear by His Majesty's present 
ministry when the first announcement of the pro- 
posed extension was made, not by the President of 
the Board of Education, but by the Lord Privy Seal. 
This will explain also why no other possible alterna- 
tive to a later school-leaving age was even con- 
sidered, И is an interesting and arresting fact that 
the effective school life—i.e. actual, and not merely 
on paper—of the children of. England is longer than 
that of any country in the world—even with the 
leaving age at 14 plus. If and when the age is 
raised to 15 plus, we shall be over two years in 
advance of any other European country. We might, 
therefore, have been content to lengthen the school 
terms at the expense of the longer holidays and to 
require an additional school session on Saturday 
mornings; or compulsory attendance at day con- 
tinuation schools for young persons of 14 to 18 


might have been re-enacted. These were not con- 
sidered because they would not have enabled the 
Government to show any reduction in unemploy- 
ment. 

The case against Section 138 (1) is, then, briefly 
as follows. Its injustice has been tacitly admitted 
by the Board in that they allow the creation of 
artificial terms to defeat its real intentions. The 
latter are therefore nowhere really effective. Exemp- 
tions in hard cases are in some areas generously 
granted. А section that requires such counteracting 
devices is fit only for repeal. И discriminates un- 
fairly against the elementary and special school 
child, since its restrictions apply to him only. Its 
iniquities will be increasingly felt when the leaving 
age is 15 plus. Yet the unconditional repeal of this 
section might needlessly curtail the education of 
many young persons who could without hardship re- 
main longer at school. А proposal, which may be 
both an acceptable compromise and an effective 
solution, is so to modify Section 138 (i) as to exempt 
from its application all those boys and girls who, 
having attained the age specified in Section 42, are 
certain of immediate beneficial employment. Such 
a proposal might, with advantage, be incorporated 
in the new School Attendance Bill. 


Wadhurst College Motto. 

Miss Beatrice Mulliner, first Head Mistress of 
Sherborne School for Girls, has founded Wadhurst 
College, Sussex, as a school for girls and training 
centre for students seeking diplomas in education. 
Dr. Norwood presided at the opening ceremony, as 
Chairman of the School Council. The Duchess of 
Atholl said that, having seen Miss Mulliner's work 
at Sherborne, she knew something of her ideals and 
other aims in founding Wadhurst, and an idea of 
what those aims were was indicated by the school 
motto: “Гау hold of the life which is life indeed.” 


More Dilution. 


So it is proposed to absorb into the teaching pro- 
fession men and women of business experience with 
a view to giving the older scholars practical training 
in commercial methods and practice. Indeed, the 
President informed Sir N. Grattan-Doyle that steps 
had already been taken to increase the supply of 
such teachers, and he expressed the hope that the 
plan would attract men and women with experience 
of commercial work. ОҒ course it will. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


Sir John Gilbert's Criticism. 

The London County Council has reaffirmed its 
view that the school age cannot be raised by April. 
In Sir John Gilbert's opinion the new Bill is more 
unsatisfactory than either of its predecessors—the 
notice for the ''appointed day'' is shorter still, the 
system of maintenance grants proposed is objection- 
able, and there is no plan for assisting the non- 
provided school. In short, the Bill is not an Educa- 
tion Bill, but a Bill for the relief of unemployment. 
One interesting fact he made known : from 9,000 to 
10,000 children between fourteen and fifteen are 
voluntarily attending the London elementary schools 
at the present time, and, of course, without grant. 


Is it a Sign? 

The West Riding County Council have asked the 
Education Committee to consider the steps neces- 
sary to bring about a revision of teachers' salaries. 
Тһе Education Committee have passed the question 
on to the Sub-Committees for Elementary and for 
Higher Education for their consideration. Sir Percy 
Jackson, Chairman of the Education Committee, is 
reported to have said recently that the whole ques- 
tion of teachers' salaries would be in the melting- 
pot next January. It looks as if something is brew- 
ing; but in response to the County Council it may 
be pointed out that the steps required have been 
preordained; and of Sir Percy Jackson, one would 
like to ask: ‘‘Who told you that?” 


Sawston College. 

The Prince of Wales opened last week and com- 
mended with princely praise the first of the ten rural 
colleges Cambridgeshire plans to open in time 
within its area. Sawston's centre provides not only 
a central school for a group of villages, but a meet- 
ing place for social and adult education endeavours. 
"These colleges will co-ordinate the statutory ser- 
vices of the County Council, and give a home for 
those voluntary associations which have their 
branches in the villages. Тһе pioneer scheme has 
attracted wide interest. The Spelman Fund of New 
York has made a grant of 445,000 towards the cost 
of these Cambridgeshire village centres. 


illiteracy at Ludlow. 


His Honour Judge Ivor Brown was reported to 
have said a few weeks back these momentous 
words: “ОҒ the people who come before me, 
seventy-five per cent. are unable to read the oath, 
and a large number cannot read or spell," and he 
added, ‘‘I am afraid our educational system is not 
doing much good." The illiterates at Ludlow must 
be a very litigious lot, if three out of four can’t 
read the oath. It may be illegible, however, or 
perhaps they prefer to repeat it after the Registrar. 


Spanish Preferred. 


Sir Malcolm Robertson, lately Ambassador to 
Argentina, emphasised to the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries the value of Spanish—a language spoken 
by well over one hundred millions of people. The 
recent report on foreign languages in ‘‘Modern’”’ - 
schools expresses regret that so few schools offer 
German and Spanish—‘‘the practical monopoly at 
present enjoyed by French is not in the best interests 
of the schools or the country." Seeng that Spanish 
is a language of unusual simplicity and facility, what 
is the reason for this preponderant fashion in favour 
of French? 


The Entrancing Life. 

Addressing the new graduates, Sir James Barrie, 
installed as Rector of Edinburgh University, said : 
*"Would you care to know my guess at what is ап 
entrancing life? Carlyle said that genius was an 
infinite capacity for taking pains. I don’t know 
about genius, but the entrancing life, I think, must 
be an infinite love of taking pains. You try it.” 
But surely one loves first and takes pains afterwards. 


Education Films. 

A catalogue of educational films has been issued 
by Visual Education, Ltd. (of which Sir James Mar- 
chant is Chairman), which can be obtained from the 
Stoll Studios, Cricklewood. They may be relied 
upon for school instruction purpose, for they have 
been approved, after consultation with the learned 
professors whose approval is weighty. The 
historical films include such fascinating pictures as 
the Battle of Worcester, Thomas А Becket, the 
Romans in Britain. One astronomical film, ‘‘The 
Birth of the Earth,” illustrates the nebular theory of 
the formation of the solar system. 


Private School Inspection. 

The Independent Schools Association sent a de- 
putation to the President of the Board last month to 
discuss the question of the inefficient private school. 
They submitted a scheme of their own for the forma- 
tion of an Advisory Committee, but the deputation 
was told that nothing definite could be done pending 
the formation of a Departmental Committee to ad- 
vise the President ‘‘as to what legislative or other 
changes were necessary to secure the country 
against certain disadvantages and even abuses 
inherent in the present system." But what system? 


Another Great Head Master. 

Last month there died at Tunbridge Wells Mr. 
James Surtees Phillpotts, Head Master of Bedford 
School from 1875 to 1903, and virtually its creator 
as a modern school. 
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LITERARY 


BOOKS AND THE MAN. 
Ексілвн EDUCATION, 1789 TO 1902 : by John William 
Adamson. (21s. Cambridge Univ. Press.) 

Professor Adamson has given us a very good 
account of the development of that unsystematic, 
illogical, empirical complex, the English education 
system (unsystematised) which the nineteenth 
century presented, in the form completed up to date 
by the ''Balfour Act," of 1902, to a twentieth 
century that has not, as yet, seriously begun to say 
its worst about this particular 
**Victorianism.”’ 

As far back as the year 1833, a member of Parlia- 
ment (Mr. J. A. Roebuck) moved a resolution for 
the devising of a means ''for the universal and 
national education of the whole people." We have 
spent some portions of the intervening century in 
setting up some portions of such a scheme; not, 
however, as a single considered scheme; not with- 
out some very considerable practical successes; and 
not with any sense of having reached a rounded 


finality, or of seeing such a result, except as a dis- 
tant vision. 


aspect of 


It must be exceedingly irritating, let us say to an 
intelligent Frenchman who регивев some such 
account as this, to find education in this country so 
relatively good. Where it is bad the reasons will 
be obvious to him. He has long been aware that the 
Battle of Waterloo was won, in spite of all the play- 
ing fields of Eton, by the non-Latin armies. In both 
cases, such success as has emerged can_ hardly 
appear to him to be deserved. 

An old story is this that Professor Adamson has 
to tell. We have it set out here in considerable full- 
ness, in five hundred large pages. No one concerned 
with the future of education in England can help 
asking himself, as he turns its pages, ‘‘What now 
have we as a nation learned? What of to-morrow ?'' 

We can all remember some chapters of the story 
as it has grown around us since 1902, where our 
author leaves it. We can see the genial Mr. Birrell 
looking round the crowded benches of the Commons 
when he was introducing one of our many Educa- 
tion Bills, and asking, almost pathetically, whether 
this crowded House meant a corresponding passion- 
ate interest in education. There must have been 
many grim smiles. Now, at this moment, another 
Education Bill is arousing, in the House of 1930, 
possibly great interest—certainly great interests. 

R. J. 


SECTION. 


REVIEWS. 


Education. 

PsvcHoLocY OF EARLY CHILDHOOD, UP TO THE 
SixrH YEAR ОР AGE: by William Stern. Sup- 
plemented by extracts from the unpublished 
diaries of Clara Stern. Translated by Ánna 
Barwell. Second (English) edition, revised in 
accordance with the sixth (German) edition. 
(18s. Allen and Unwin.) 

This is a work already known in England. It 
has all the marks of that Teutonic thoroughness of 
which we sometimes speak with a smile, sometimes 
with respect. From the first section of the first 
chapter in Part I, ‘‘Aim,’’ to the last chapter (the 
thirty-eighth of the book) of Part IX, ''Considera- 
tions on the Question of Lies," we have a sense of 
fullness of work, careful and systematic tabulation of 
results. Тһе illustrations are packed away at the 
end, where also is a bibliography of thirteen pages, 
and an index of fifteen columns. 

This is no book for a lazy or casual reader. It 
is a comprehensive study of the child's early de- 
velopment in almost every aspect. Part II carries 
us but to the end of the first year. The development 
of speech, the recognition of pictures, memory and 
practice, fantasy and play, enjoyment and creative 
activity, thought and intelligence, impulse, emotion, 
and will, are treated in that order. Тһе whole in- 
quiry is based on observations and experiments— 
those of the writer or of other searchers whose 
accounts he quotes. “It is a book for parents, for 
teachers of young children, and for all students of 
psychology. И is solid reading for any or all of 
these, but the solidity is not stodginess. Moreover, 
the reader has been helped to no small extent by the 
hard and excellent work that the translator has 
given. R. J. 
THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN: by Alfred Adler. 

Translated by Eleanor and Friedrich Jensen, 
M.D. (12s. 6d. Allen and Unwin.) 

Professor Adler, the founder of ‘‘Individual 
Psychology,’’ is steadily becoming better known in 
this country. Probably he will not become as well 
known ав his compatriot, Professor Freud. 
Whether he is as great a psychologist as Sigmund 
Freud or not, he did not bring to the ears of the 
world so startling, new, and challenging a theory. 
But, however much the lesser man he may be—and 
that it is irrelevant to assert or to deny—his theories, 
his practice, and his works are of far more practical 
use and interest to teachers than Freudian psycho- 
analysis has proved to be. 

We have already in these columns pointed out 
that Adler’s theory and practice are largely based 
on a belief in the tremendous influence upon еуегу- 
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one of the fact that we all spend our earliest and 
most impressionable years as feeble and dependent 
members of a community (usually a family) of ap- 
parently all-powerful people. From such a situation, 
an ''inferiority complex’’ of some sort invariably 
arises; and the after-life of the individual is a result 
of, and a reaction from, that situation to an over- 
whelming extent. 

Upon this general basis this book is written. We 
have a chapter on ‘‘Preventing the (dominance of the) 
Inferiority Complex," followed by chapters on the 
child in the home, at school, under outside influences, 
and so on to adolescence. Here, Professor Adler 
remarks: “Тһе subject of sex education has been 
frightfully exaggerated in recent times." (No doubt 
he is thinking, in the main, of Austria and Germany, 
but no doubt also he gives the statement a wider 
application, which certainly it can bear.) “Тһеге 
are many persons who are, if we may say so, insane 
on the subject of sex education." It is a strong 
remark, but it is not uncalled for, either on the 
Continent or in these islands, 

The book concludes with a very suggestive 
chapter on  Pedagogical Mistakes, another on 
‘Educating the Parent,” and a questionnaire and a 
summary of five ‘‘cases.’’ Кі. 


Art. 


A MANUAL OF TEMPERA PaiNTING : by Maxwell Arm- 
field. With a Foreword by Sir Charles Holmes. 
(6s. Allen and Unwin.) | 

This is quite definitely a practical handbook for 
artists, or, in a sense even more limited, for such 
artists as are interested in ''tempera" work in the 
original and restricted sense. It deals only with 
‘egg medium” methods—"''that is, those methods of 
painting where egg-yolk, or the oil of egg, is used 
to bind the powdered colour into a suitable paste for 
work." Modern colour makers, it is true, supply 
tubes of ''tempera colours,” in which egg-yolk is 
sometimes used, sometimes not. These modern 
"tempera" mixtures have been largely used for 
poster work, апа are very effective. But they do 
not and cannot give the ‘‘jewel-like’’ effect of the 
downright egg tempera. Nor, by the way, does or 
can any three-colour or other printing process give 
it, so that the frontispiece (not very relevant to the 
text) appearing in this book is at the best sugges- 
tive. How vividly, for example, would that butterfly 
in the foreground show—in tempera ! 

There is an historical account of tempera work, 
from its probable use in Egypt, and more definitely 
from its emergence in Italy in the thirteenth century 
—perhaps from Greek sources, but that is uncertain. 
The modern revival seems to have missed, or have 
been missed by, Blake and the pre-Raphaelites alike. 


It was hardly practised at all in this country until 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

But though the historical section has an interest 
for the general reader (if he or she should care for 
art at all), the book is intended for, and is, a practi- 
cal handbook for artists, and deals mainly with 
technique. R. J 


Arithmetic. 


ARITHMETIC FOR GIRLS : by V. M. Marshall, B.Sc., 
and E. M. Barrat, B.Sc.; edited by H. E. J. 
Curzon, M.A., D.Sc. (Іп three parts at 
1s. 34.; or in one volume at 2s. gd. Nelson.) 

This book should prove very useful in girls' 
schools, containing, as it does, a number of well 
chosen examples dealing with everyday and house- 
hold activities. We can confidently recommend it. 
for girls' schools. 


THE Уре OUTLOOK ARITHMETIC: by С. W. Saurin. 
Books 1 and 2. (94. each. Blackie.) 
Useful little books containing numerous and well 
selected examples, and tests on the first four rules 
—simple and compound. 


Craftwork. 
CRAFTWORK FOR SENIOR SCHOOLS : by M. and E. H. 
Phillips. (3s. net. Pitman.) 


This book, in a little over fifty pages, deals with 
a number of crafts, including leatherwork, metal- 
work, canework, woodwork, &c. The section deal-. 
ing with canework is good, but the sections on 
leatherwork and metalwork are too brief to be of 
much help to beginners, and contain nothing of 
Importance for more advanced students. The 
authors are enthusiastic and have suggestions for 


casting cement bird-baths and sundials. С. R. L. 
Geography. 
OTHER CHILDREN : SUZETTE: by Vera Patmore. (84. 


Nelson.) 

A story describing the daily life and occupations. 
of a poor little French girl living in Paris. Instruc- 
tive, amusing, and very well told, this story is 
sure to be popular, especially with all young people 
who are learning French. 


“Тһе New Age Geographies.’’—Book IIIb, More 
TRAVELS Коомр THE WorLD; Book IV, RouNp- 
THE BRITISH IsLEs: by L. Dudley Stamp and 
Elsa C. Stamp. (2s. Longmans.) 

We have already spoken highly of this series, and' 
these additions are worthy successors. Children 
who are not interested in these books must be very 
hard to please. А special word of praise is due to. 
the excellent coloured and other illustrations, and 
the maps and diagrams—there is scarcely a page 
without one! Geography books and the study of 
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geography alike seem to have suffered а ‘‘sea 
сһапре” since our schooldays. 


“The Living World Geographies.’’—Book 4. THE 
Americas: by F. T. Mulley, B.Sc., L.C.P. 
(Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 1s. gd. Arnold.) 

A very useful class book on modern lines con- 
taining some capital maps and diagrams and sug- 
gestive exercises. Contains all the groundwork re- 
quired for building up a sound knowledge of 
countries dealt with. 


WITH THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES: Бу E. L. Grant 
Wilson, B.A.; illustrated by Henry W. 
Whanslaw. (Paper cover, 8d.; limp cloth, 11d. 
Philip.) 

This little book forms part of a series, Philip’s 
**New Prospect Readers," which we have previously 
commended. A most interesting little book, and 
particularly useful as a supplementary reader for 
children who are studying the geography of 
Australia. 


Economics. 

“W.E.A. Aids to Study.'—THE STRUCTURE OF 
Mopern Inpustry: by С. M. Colman, М.А. 
(64. Longmans.) 

Miss Colman and her publishers give us good 
value for sixpence. Іп these sixty-four pages there 
ts a modern Introduction to Economics—how Great 
Britain makes a living, who controls industry, 
how industry is financed, and so forth, There is 
a very clear answer, in less than ten pages, to 
the worried question ‘‘What is Rationalisation?” 
There is a chapter on Private Enterprise, and one 
on the State and Industry; and both chapters are 
twentieth-century products. The mention of laissez- 
faire promptly brings up Mr. Keynes's “Тһе End 
of Laissez-Faire," which, of course, did no more 
begin in the nineteenth century than it has ended 
in the twentieth. 

There are book references at the ends of chapters 
and a final note on books, with a classified cata- 
logue, so that the student has ample guidance for 
following up his inquiries. R. J. 


School Drama. 
THE SMALL STAGE AND ITS EQUIPMENT: by В. Angus 
Wilson. (5s. net, Allen and Unwin.) 

In the presentation of a play there is much to be 
considered besides the acting, and it may be urged 
with some justification that the actors get more than 
their fair share of notice and applause. 

There is a small army of unseen workers, includ- 
ing the stage manager, electricians, property men, 
scenic artists, and designers, who have no little 
share in a successful production. 

In fitting up and equipping a small stage, or in 
adapting a platform for the purposes of a stage 


play, a good deal of skill and thought as well as 
perseverance and hard work is called for. There 
are many difficulties to be overcome, and some 
technical knowledge is needed. This book gives 
useful advice and information on structure, scenery, 
and lighting. 

All who are interested in producing plays in 
places other than properly equipped theatres will 
find the book exceedingly helpful. Sir Barry Jack- 
son gives it his blessing in a short introduction. 

P. M. G. 


Junior One Аст Рі.лүв or To-Dav: edited by 
А, E. M. Baylis, (2s. Harrap.) 

In this volume Mr. Baylis has collected nine one 
act plays by modern authors. These plays аге the 
real thing, with plenty of action and strong situa- 
tions. *Elegant Edward” and ''Shivering Shocks” 
are excellent melodrama, and make a strong appeal 
to young actors. They would do splendidly for end 
of term celebrations. 

In his introduction the editor gives some useful 
suggestions on the reading and acting of plays, 
and by way of appendix there are exercises to be 
worked by the pupils. P. M. G. 


History. 
Тнк TRACKS OF OUR FOREFATHERS: A Story of 
England 450 to 1450: by A. F. C. Bourdillon. 
(5$. Methuen.) 

This is the history of just a thousand years, 
divided into Saxon England, Alfred's England, 
the Conquest, and then four chapters on four 
centuries, the twelfth to the fifteenth. The medium 
is the story. Chapter I begins: ''Wolf the Saxon 
stood looking out from the prow of his boat.'' He 
was coming from Saxony with his wife, three sons 
and a small daughter, a goat and two pigs, to 
settle in the new lands of the West, that is, in 
Britain. 

Chapter I of ''Fifteenth Century England,” the 
last story, introduces us to Denise, wife of Gerard 
Gurney, Knight, in a house in Cheap. It is the 
year 1415, and the streets are buzzing with news. 
It was of the Battle of Agincourt. 

It is an easy method in which to achieve in- 
terest—in the hands of anyone who can write. 
Here it is done with success. It is а difh- 
cult method in which to give a sufficiency of 
historical information. Ш one is set upon the suf- 
ficiency, the story is enfeebled. What we get here 
is a story, a series of human pictures, and a num- 
ber of '"contemporary'' quotations. John Ball, in 
the story, gives effectively the “Адат delved” 
speech of history; the medical ‘‘remedies’’ of Adam 
Ker (page 131, circa 1380) are similar, to the point 
of identity, to those of the time, and so on. The 
book lies between the history book and the story 
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book. It would be useless for the purpose of 
answering the old-fashioned kind of history 
examination—a kind, unfortunately, still existing. 
But it will be very effective in giving to young 
readers such an historical background as they must 
have if history is ever to be for them a living 
reality. R. J. 


English. 
RESTORATION Dramatists : edited by F. J. Tickner. 
(15. gd. Nelson.) 

In their ‘“Peaching of English Series” the pub- 
lishers are doing a service in bringing to light types 
of English drama at various stages of its develop- 
ment. 

We have already had ‘‘Earlier English Drama’’ 
and ‘‘Shakespeare’s Predecessors,’’ and now these 
are being followed in the present volume by selec- 
tions from Dryden, Otway, Congreve, and others of 
that period. 

In order to get a representative selection in a 
small compass, the plays chosen have been some- 
what curtailed, but the editor has done his work with 
admirable judgment and discretion, and has turned 
out a very interesting little volume. Р. М. С. 


Тем Mopern Essays: collected by J. C. Dent. (2s. 
Heinemann.) . 

A truly delightful volume. Here we have essay 
writing at its best and brightest. Mr. Dent's intro- 
duction is worthy of the company it serves to 
introduce. A book to have and to enjoy. P. M. G. 


THE STRUCTURE оғ ENGLISH: by J. D. Stephenson. 
(2s. 6d. Methuen.) 

The purpose of this book is to help pupils towards 
constructive work in English. Тһе structure of the 
sentence and the paragraph is dealt with at some 
length, and chapters are devoted to the choice and 
order of words. Other chapters deal with punctua- 
tion, paraphrase, and précis. There is a plentiful 
supply of illustrative passages and appropriate 
exercises. 

Mr. Stephenson has given us a useful class book 
for pupils studying the art of writing English. 

P. M. G. 


SPEECH Crarr: by Elsie Fogerty. (35. 6d. net. 


Dent.) 

Miss Fogerty’s mastery of speech craft and her 
success in training others to speak clearly are well 
known. It is not surprising, therefore, that she has 
given us, in this manual, an excellent text-book. 

Most books on speech craft complicate the subject 
by a too technical treatment, by entering at great 
length into unnecessary details, and by making 
phonetics the master instead of the servant. 

Miss Fogerty avoids these errors, and treats her 
subject in a way which teachers and children can 


understand; they can see daylight all the way, and 
thus know where they are going. This, we feel, is 
due to Miss Fogerty’s keen sense of language and 
the part it plays in literature. | 
Speech craft is concerned with both mind and 
body; it has a strong emotional side and 15 closely 
allied to the feeling for poetry. Miss Fogerty clearly 
recognises the many-sidedness of speech training, 
and has given us a book which is alive and stimulat- 
ing. It is a book full of good sense and sound pre- 
cept, and we commend it very heartily to the notice 
of our readers. P. M. G. 


French. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY FRENCH PROSE : edited by Е. C. 
Roe. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The pieces given here vary in length from two to 
twelve pages, and are carefully chosen so as to be 
representative of the best prose authors of the con- 
temporary period. They are not all easy, and some 
are likely only to appeal to a maturer taste than can 
be found in most schoolboys. A glossary of difficult 
words, and the bare minimum of explanatory notes, 
should, however, make the texts intelligible without 
the use of a dictionary, Ап adult student with a keen 
appreciation of prose style will find much to delight 
him here. We are surprised to find that Раш 
Valéry is not represented. A. B. G. 


Easy ORAL FRENCH: by Н. Е. Kynaston-Snell. 
(1s. 3d. Bell.) 

The lessons in this little Direct Method book are, 
of course, based on the illustrations, which are of a 
type not often found in school books. They consist 
of facsimile reproductions of objects familiar to the 
French eye; theatre bills, newspaper advertisemente 
(innocuous, of course), railway time-tables, &c. 
Each illustration is accompanied by a vocabulary in 
French, questions, a certain amount of reading 
matter for oral practice, and exercises of various 
kinds. This book should prove an excellent stimulus. 
to conversation on everyday matters. А. В. С. 


British Museum Cards. 


The Trustees of the British Museum have once 
more provided a set of most attractive cards, which 
will solve for everybody the problem of choosing 
Christmas greetings. For one shilling may be 
obtained a handsome picture, reproduced in colour 
from illuminated MSS. The list includes a mag- 
nificent picture of the Tower of London, dating from 
1500, and copied from a manuscript of poems of 
Charles, Duke of Orleans. 

There is a wealth of smaller pictures, post card 
size, at 2d. each, and there are larger pictures at 
prices from 4d. to 1s. 6d. Full lists may be obtained 
on application to the Áccountant, British Museum, 
London, W.C.1. 
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BLACKIE AND Son, LTD. 

Blackie's Girls' Annual. Bright and all-alive yarns 
such as the girl of to-day revels in. Articles on 
various subjects dear to the feminine heart, and 
all of them informative. Beautifully illustrated. 
5s. net. 

Little Children of the Great Round World. 25. 

Captain Sang : by Percy F. Westerman. A stirring 
yarn with a thrill on every page and strange 
doings on land and sea. 6s. net. 

Laurel the Leader: by Bessie Marchant. Tells of 
a girl's search for her lost father. A vivid tale 
of open-air life and adventure. 55. net. 

Captain of Keynes: by Richard Bird. The story of 
a ‘пем broom” at a big school and what came 
of his ''sweeping." The story holds plot and 
counterplot, as well as lots of real rugger 
thrills. Ss. net. 

The Mastery of the Sea: by Cyril Field. The story 
of the growth of ships, mainly of fighting ships; 
of the work they do, and of the men who man 
them. 35. 6d. net. 

"The Rival Treasure Hunters : by Robert Macdonald. 
A tale of adventure in British Guiana, 35. 6d. 

Rosamond Takes the Lead: by E. E. Cowper. A 
present-day mystery of smuggling and adven- 
ture in the South of England. Two typically 
high-spirited girls are its chief characters. 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Seven Ages of Invention: by Cyril Hall. 
Stories told in a graphic manner of steam, stcel, 
electricity, the heat engine, the loom, flight, 
and wireless. 3s. 64. net. 

True Stories of Modern Explorers: by B. Webster 
Smith. Detailed and living descriptions of great 
feats of travel and exploration by one who has 
himself faced perils in the wild. 3s. 6d. net. 

CASSELL AND Co., LTD. 

‘The Mountain Star: by Edward S. Ellis. A tale of 
adventure of three companions who set out to 
find treasure hidden in a haunted mine three 
hundred miles up the Wild Cat Fork, a tribu- 
tary of the Yellowstone River. A most thrilling 
yarn. 35. Od. net. 

The School on the Hill: by Mary Gervaise. A 
charming tale that will delight those girls who 
like a good school story. 2s. 6d. net. 

St. Palfrey's Cross: by Gunby Hadath. А story of 
adventure in the Alps. 3s. 6d. net. 

Miggs Minor: by Peter Martin. А good school 
story about a cricket match. 15. 6d, net. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., тр. 

Poems for Children: by Walter de la Mare. An 
excellent gift. There are several poems in this 
volume which have never before appeared in 
print. 75. 6d. net. 
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The Pilgrim's Progress: with an Introduction by 
Charles Whibley. This edition is reprinted from 
the facsimile of the first edition published by 
Mr. Elliot Stock in 1875. 55. net. 


J. M. Dent Амр Sons, Ітр. 


Bran, the Bronze-Smith : A Tale of the Bronze Age 
in the British Isles: by J. Reason. The story 
of a wandering smith in pre-Roman Britain, and 
his life in feud and battle. 55. net. 

The Story of Mr. Punch : by Octave Feuillet. A tale 
of brilliant invention, telling the fantastic life- 
story of the universal clown. "The book is full 
of funny black and white pictures by Berta and 
Elmer Hader. 55. net. 


G&oRcE С. HARRAP AND Co., LTD. 

The Boy Electrician: by A. P. Morgan and ). W. 
Sims. This is a new edition which has been 
entirely rewritten. It contains practical plans 
for electrical apparatus for work and play, with 
an explanation of the principles of everyday 
electricity. 7s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co., LTD. 


The Children's Play-hour Book, Fourth Hour: 
edited by Stephen Southwold. Contains stories 
and poems by H. G. Wells, Walter de la Mare, 
John Galsworthy, John Drinkwater, and others; 
puzzles, riddles, and games, and a splendid lot 
of coloured plates. Children will revel in its 
pages. 6$. net. | 

True Tales of an Old Shellback : by Stephen South- 
wold. What is a Shellback? Ап old sailor 
who's been round the world and seen more 
queer sights than you could dream about after 


a supper of shrimps and pig's trotters. Ви 
you don't саге for queer tales, I know. But 
most boys do! А book that will please most 


boys. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Strange Old Man : by S. H. Skaife. An unusual 
nature story for children. Dr. Tertius, an 
eccentric old friend of Bunty and Bobby, reduces 
them, by the aid of a drug, to the height of 
about an inch. From the doll's house where 
they live the three go out to meet the most ex- 
citing adventures among insects, birds, and sca- 
creatures. 75. 64. net. 


Sampson Low, Marston AND Co., LTD. 

Sylvia Sways the School: by Irene Mossop. А tale 
of the school life of Sylvia Dare, who over- 
comes the hostility of the captain of the school 
by winning for the schoel at tennis, swimming, 
and running. 2s. 6d. net. 

Well Played Scotts's: by Nancy Delves. A tale of 
rivalry in sport between two school houses. 
2s. 64. net. 


(Continued on page 448.) 
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NELSON BOOKS 


ARITHMETIC 
FOR GIRLS 


By V. M. MARSHALL, B.Sc., and E. M. BARRAT, B.Sc. 


Edited by 
H. E. J. CuRzoN, M.A., D.Sc. 
Without Answers: Cloth, 2e. 9d. With Answers: 
Cloth, 3e. In 3 parts, limp cloth, 1s. 3d. each 
Girls cannot be expected to find interest in applications 
drawn exclusively from men's affairs. The authors of 
this Arithmetic for Girls have that lively interest in every- 
day activities which gives а feminine outlook upon the 
su ын мді sad] L lacking in most of the arithmetic io an 
ordinary girls' school. 


ELEMENTARY 
FRENCH COMPOSITION 


By Professor RITCHIE and J. M. Moore, М.А. 


Illustrated from drawings by Marcel Jeanjean and from 
great French Paintings. 


Cloth Gilt, 1s. 6d. 


The simplicity of the vocabulary allows the рой ю 
concentrate on constructions. Only the simp 
tnost essential points are dealt with and these elementary 
facts are presented in their relation to the Tenses of the 
Verb. 

А new and valuable book for pupils who are preparing 
for the School Certificate Examination. 


A NEW HISTORY COURSE FOR THE JUNIOR SCHOOL 
The Foundations of History Series 


“ The outstanding merit of these books is that they embody an idea which is followed consistently 
throughout. Тһе idea is sound, for history should present itself to children us stories, and here we have 
stories well selected, well told, and well illustrated, forming an enduring and invaluable nucleus for further 
study of ' real' history." —THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 


INTRODUCTORY BOOK 


A History Picture Book of our own Country 
By RICHARD WiLsoN, D.Litt. 
48 Colour Plates by George Morrow. Cloth. Price 1s. 10d. 


Book А. The Way to Egypt 
By E. D. HANCOCK. 


Stories of Egypt and other lands of the Ancient World, 
with instructions for the making of a Picture Book. 


Cloth. Price 2s. 


Book C. Pilgrims and Adventurers. 
Part I. By PHYLLIS WRAGGE. 


Twenty-two simple stories of Great Figures in Hist vei 
from Early Rome to the time of Richard II of Engl 


Cloth. Price 2s. 8d. 
JUST OUT 


ALTERNATIVE 
INTRODUCTORY BOOK 


Ages Ago 


By HENRY Кознтом HALL. 


16 Colour Plates. Numerous black and white Illustrations. 
Cloth. Price 1s. 84. 
Tbis new volume of The Foundations of History Series 
contains very simple letterpress in large type, describing 
the life of Prehistoric Man in the Old Stone, New Stone, 
Bronze, and Iron Ages. 


Book B. Father Time's Tales 
By E. D. HANCOCK. 


Simple Stories of Phoenicia, Carthage, Egypt, Babylonia, 
Greece, Rome, &c. 


Cloth. Price 2e. 4d. 


Book D. Pilgrims and Айна 
Part II. By PHYLLIS WRAGGE. 


Twenty-four Stories of Great Figures in History from 
the Middle Ages to the Twentieth Century, with greater 
stress on British History. 


Cloth. Price Зе. 
NEW VOLUMES 


* BOOKS WITHIN BOOKS" 


The Flight of King Charles 
Taken from Sir Walter Scott's ** Woodstock.'' 
Harold at Hastings 
Taken from Lord Lytton's '' Harold."' 
Queen and Cardinal 
Taken from Dumas's “Тһе Three Musketeers." 
Cloth. Price 1s. each. 
“We feel that this series is helping to eradicate an un- 
reasonable prejudice against lightening, for children, 
the weight of some of our English classics.'—THE 
SCHOOLMASTER, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Ltd., Parkside, Edinburgh. 
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MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 


Thy Servant a Dog : told by Boots, edited by Rud- 
yard Kipling. Boots is a rough-haired terrier 
with no-dash-parlour tricks who makes friends 
with a terrier in the park. Later he goes to the 
country and has many adventures with Ravager, 
his fox hunting friend, and Toby Dog, a great 
ratter. Grown-ups as well as children will 
delight in reading this volume, which is 
splendidly illustrated by С. L. Stampa. 56. net. 

The Heroes of Asgard: Tales from Scandinavian 
Mythology : by А. and E. Keary. A children's 
edition, with beautiful colour plates by C. E. 
Brock. 6s. net. 


SEELEY, SERVICE AND Co., LTD. 


The Romance of the Bible: by Dr. James Baikie. 
The story of the triumphs, tragedies, and ad- 
ventures of the greatest book in the world, and 
of the heroes who fought and died for it. 6s. 

Daring Deeds of Elizabethan Heroes: by Edward 
Gilliatt, M.A. A story of stirring records of the 
intrepid bravery and boundless resource of the 
men of Queen Elizabeth's reign. 3s. 6d. net. 


Warp, Lock AND Co., LTD. 


The Technical Fifth: by Christine Chaundler. An 
entrancing story of school days, containing all 
the elements of popularity with girls. 65. net. 

The Gang on Wheels: by D. Lindsay Thompson. 
The adventures of a party of schoolboys who, 
in an old and broken-down car, set out to un- 
mask a band of forgers, 35. 64. net. 

The Big Cosy-Corner Story Book: by H. G. C. 
Marsh Lambert. Contains four plates іп 
colour and about 150 other illustrations. A big 
book for little people. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Wonder Book of Inventions: by Prof, A. M. 
Low, D.Sc. This volume opens up a new world 
of wonder to thoughtful boys and girls of every 
age. In addition to numerous articles the book 
contains three hundred pictures of the greatest 
interest and twelve colour plates. 6s. net. 

The Water Babies: by Charles Kingsley. Ап old 
favourite, with twenty-four plates in colour. 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Goblin Scouts: by Harry Golding. Contains 
twenty-four pictures in colour by Thomas May- 
bank, 15. 6d. net. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON AND Co., Ltp. 
The Golden Year Annual. Contains many coloured 


plates and a host of stories. 5$. net. 
Open and See. An old favourite, but modern in 
style. 2s. 64. net. 


For Young People. A new annual which will delight 
the young people. 2s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND Unwin, LTD. 


More Points of View: A second series of Broadcast 
Addresses by the Archbishop of York, Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon, Sir James Jeans, Dame 
Ethel Smyth, Sir Josiah Stamp, Sir Henry 
Newbolt, and Hilaire Belloc. 4s. 6d. net. 

George Fox, Seeker and Friend: by R. M. Jones, 
LL.D. One of the outstanding figures of the 
seventeenth century was George Fox, the 
founder of the Quaker movement. Here is an 
account of his life, of its vicissitudes and its 
achievements, 5. net. 

Number: The Language of Science: by T. Dantzig, 
Ph.D. Іп this book is given an admirable 
exposition of the fundamental philosophical 
ideas which have revolutionised mathematical 
thought during the past twenty years. тоз. net. 

Physical Training, Games, and Athletics in Schools: 
by M. B. Davies. А text-book for training 
college students; new edition, revised and en- 
larged. 6s. net. 

Caesar: by Mirko Jelusich. Translated from the 
German by Bernard Maill. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Book of Marionette Plays : by Anne Stoddard and 
Tony Sarg. Besides five well-known plays 
suitable for puppet shows, this book contains 
clear directions for constructing both marion- 
ettes and stage, instructions for performing 
the plays, and advice as to lighting, costumes, 
&c. 4s. 6d. net. | 

After Two Thousand Years: by С. Lowes Dickin- 
son. A dialogue between Plato and a modern 
Young Man. 665. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD AND Co. 


Living English for Modern Schools: by J. К. Crose 
land, Book IV. Paper, 15.; cloth, 1s. 3d. 


В. T. Barsronp, Lrp. 

Illustrated Stitchery Decorations: by Winifred M. 
Clarke, This book contains some one hundred 
and twenty useful and original stitchery 
motifs, borders, patterns, &c., and worked 
objects, such as bags, blotters, &c. Paper, 35- 
net ; cloth, 4s. net. 

A History of Everyday Things in England: by 
Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. Volume 2. 
1500 to 1799. Second edition. 8s. 6d. net. 


С. BELL AND Sons, Lrp. 
Easy Oral French: by Н. Е. Kynaston-Snel. 
IS, 3d. 
Novelist Readers: The Marryat Book : Scenes from 
the works of Captain Marryat : edited by Harn 
son Dale. 2s. 6d. 
(Continued өп page 450.) 
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The Cambridge 
School - Book Bulletin 


NUMBER ONE 


** The first number of the Cambridge School-Book 
Bulletin, issued late last month, contains an 
illustrated account of the educational books pub- 
lished during 1930 by the Cambridge University 
Press. Besides being an exceedingly useful 
catalogue it is an example of beautiful printing 
and ‘lay-out.’ ''—The Publisher and Bookseller. 


CONTENTS 


English Literature :—TREBLE, Н. A., The 
Threshold of English Prose. Pow Ley, E. B., 
A Hundred Years of English Poetry. Marlowe's 
Edward II, edited by Е. Е. REYNOLDS. Sturt's 
Wheelwright's Shop, edited by А. Е. COLLINS. 
WILSON, J. DOVER, First Steps іп Shakespeare. 


French :—DEMAISON, A., Le Livre des Bétes, 
edited by G. C. HARPER. 


Geography:—FaAcG, C. C. and HuTCHINGS, G.E., 
Regional Surveying. LABORDE, E. D., Cam- 
bridge School Geographies. 


History :—Carlyle's French Revolution, edited 
by A. Н. К. BALL. ELLIOT, Miss M. M., The 
Middle Ages in Britain. 


Latin :—WonTH, J. G., Nomen Romanum. 
LETTS, C. F. C., Introduction to Caesar. 


Mathematics :—SıDDONS, А. W. and HUGHES. 
R. T., Some Hints and Solutions to Trigo- 
nometry. FORDER, H. G., A School Geometry. 


Music : —GRAY, A., Descants, Pianoforte Edition. 


Theology :—BETHUNE-BAKER, J. F., Тһе Christ- 
ian Religion. Old Testament: Selected 
Passages. NEILL, S., St. John's Gospel. 
Beibl y Plant Bach. 


Copies of the first number and of further numbers, 
which will be issued from time to time, will be sent 
Sree to any teacher on application. 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


THE EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 


Cambridge School Geographies 
By E. D. LABORDE 
Now Ready. 
Book IV. The British Empire. 
With 33 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Previously bublished. 
Book I. People of Other Lands. With 16 
Illustrations (4 in Colour). Crows 800. 1s. ба. 
Book II. People of Fer-Off Lands. With 25 
Illustrations (5 in Colour). Crown 8vo. 13. 9d. 
Book Ш. The Homeland. With 23 Illus- 

trations. Crown 8vo. 13. 94. 


These are the first four of a series of eight books for 
Elementary, Junior, Senior, Central, and similar Schools, 
designed to mect the new Suggestions of the Board of 
Education. 


A School Geometry 
By H. G. FORDER 

Parts I, ІІ, and ПІ. Crown 8vo. 2s. each. 

Complete іп 1 volume, 45. 64. 
Mr. Forder makes the proofs of the fundamental 
theorems sufficiently rigorous to convince the 
pupil from the beginning, gradually increasing 
the rigour of the standard, approximately to that 
of Euclid modified in accordance with modern 
каш А Senior Geometry will be published 

ter. 


Le Livre des Bétes Qu'on Appelle 
Sauvages. Par ANDRÉ DEMAISON 
Extraits, edited for Schools, with Notes and a 
Glossary, by G. C. HARPER, M.A., with a 
Preface by the Author. With a frontispiece. 
Crows 800. 3s. 6d. 


English Education 1789-1902 
By JOHN WILLIAM ADAMSON 
Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


"We gladly welcome so convenient and comprehensive a 
record of English cducational progress."—The Times 
Educational Supplement. 


The Organs of Speech 
А Wall Chart for Class Use, by D. JONES, М.А. 
Now obtainable on paper, in envelopes, 3s. 64. 
On canvas, folded, 75. 6d. This chart is for use 
with Mr. Jones's The Pronunciation of English. 
Crown 800. 4s. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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EnNEST Benn, Гтр. 


Everyday Marvels of Science: by V. Н. L. Searle, 
M.Sc. A popular account of the scientific in- 
ventions in daily use. тоз. 6d. net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Great and Greater Britain: by E. D. Laborde, B.A. 
This book, the fourth of the Cambridge School 
Geographies, rounds off Stage 1 by giving an 
outlined but comprehensive account of the 
British Empire. 25. 64. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD. 


Surveying for Schools: by S. Wright Perrott, 
M.A.I. 6s. net. 


CONSTABLE AND Co., LTD. 


Studies in Matthew: by B. W. Bacon, D.D. Dr. 
Bacon shatters the traditional theory of the 
authority of the gospel; but maintains that, 
in spite of its superficial destructiveness, his 
work will strengthen the cult of the historical 
Jesus now so much in favour. Certainly the 
interest of the book is profound and sustained, 
and its documentation of permanent utility. 
18s. net. 

A History of Spanish Civilisation: by Rafael 
Altamiro. Translated by P. Volkov. This 
volume is Professor Altamiro's own abridg- 
ment of his four-volume history of Spain. Їп 
very small compass he gives a remarkably 
comprehensive account of the arts, crafts, 
sciences, and trades of his country, and of its 
social and economic development. 21s. net. 

Broad Acres: by J. E. Cranswick. 7s. 6d. net. 

Letters of Henry Adams, 1858 to 1891: edited by 
W. C. Ford. This volume covers the first half 
of Henry Adams's life; his study in Germany; 
residence in London during the Civil War; his 
instructorship at Harvard; his editorship of the 
North American Review; the earlier period of 
his residence in Washington; and, following the 
great tragedy of his life, his trip to the South 
Seas in the company of John La Farge. 215. 
net. 


Evans Bros., LTD. 

Entrance Examinations for Scholarships: Every 
question in this book is based on one that has 
appeared in a test paper set by an official body 
examining for Minor Scholarships. 94. net. 

Larcombe’s Senior Arithmetics. Book IV, for 
pupils of ages thirteen to fifteen years, 1s. 6d. 
net. Teacher’s Book, 3s. 6d. net, 


СЕОЕСЕ С. Harrap AND Co., Їр. 


Post-Primary Science: by W. Е. Е. Shearcroft, 
B.Sc. The course outlined in this series is 


presumed to commence with children of about 
eleven years, and to continue throughout their 
post-primary education. Book 1, First Year's 
Course, 2s. 6d. 

Longer English Poems: From Spenser to Alfred 
Noyes : edited by Ben. R. Gibbs, B.A. 2s. 6d. 

Elementary Biology : Notes for Revision : by T. H. 
Savory, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Junior Modern English Series : Children in Dickens : 
edited by Ben, R. Gibbs, B.A. 2s. 

Tests in English Literature: by H. Willoughby 
Smith. od. 


LEoPorp B. Нии. 
At the Well of Bethlehem: by Mona Swann. А 


narrative drama in three parts. Ruth, the 
Gleaner; David, the Shepherd; Mary, the 
Mother. Paper, 2s. net; cloth, 3$. 6d. net. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS. 


Arithmetical Dictation: by Alfred Wisdom, B.A. 
Senior Series, Books V to VII. A systematic 
series of exercises in mental arithmetic. 3s. 6d. 


LoNcMANs, GREEN AND Co., Lro. 


Child Psychology: by Margaret W. Curti, Ph.D. 
This book is intended to be a comprehensive 
survey of the psychology of the normal child. 
125. 64. net. 

A Revision Arithmetic: by E. H. Lockwood, M.A. 
This book is an attempt not merely to supply 
arithmetical examples, but to present the sub- 
ject matter in readable form. It is primarily 
intended as a preparation for the Oxford and 
Cambridge School Certificate, but should also 
serve for other examinations of the same stan- 
dard. 2s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Light: by К. A. Houstoun, М.А., 
Ph.D. А new and revised edition, 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Company Secretarial Practice: by Alfred Palmer, 
А.5.А.А. А comprehensive guide to the work 
of a company secretary, and a text-book for 
candidates for the examinations of the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries and the In- 
corporated Secretaries’ Association. 6s. net. 

The Island of Penguins: by Cherry Kearton. 
105. 64. net. 

A Regional Geography for Higher School and 
Intermediate Courses: by L. Dudley Stamp. 
D.Sc. Part IV, Asia. 4s. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LTD. 


A Geography of Europe: by T. Alford Smith, B.A. 
Second edition. 4s. 


(Continued on page 453.) 
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NORMAL 


The College for Specialised Correspoadence Tuition. 
Established 41 Years. 


The Normal provides expert tuition 
for 


А.О.Р. and L.C.P. 


and other 


DIPLOMAS 
EDUCATION 


Particulars on application. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Normal House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, 8.E. 
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JOHN MURRAY 


THE SCIENCE OF MARKING 


By Terry Thomas, M.A., Ph.D. 
Head Master of Leeds Grammar School, 


An attempt is made to deal with Marks in a 
scientific manner. 


Methods of Marking аге discussed and illustrated 
by graphical methods. 


These methods аге fully explained and examples 
of their application given. 


An introduction is given to modern statistical 
methods of dealing with merks and numerical 
returns. 4e. Gd. net 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
By Herbert E. Palmer 
With an Introduction by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 


“ Valuable and suggestive to all teachers. This book 
holds ‘infinite riches in a little room.' "—Observer. 


Second Impression. Зв. net. 


50 ALBEMARLE ST.. LONDON, W.1. 


ЕШШІШШІШШНІ ПИ ІІ ІІІШІНСІНІШІНІҢІІДІҢ 


Publishers of ‘‘SCHOOLS,” the most com 


Telegrams : " TUTORESS, PHONE, LONDON." 


T E M LIII T T Е 


SCHOLASTIC APPOINTMENTS 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Г.ға., 


who are now receiving instructions regarding vacancies for Assistant Masters, 

Assistant Mistresses and Lady Matrons for the coming Term in Public and 

Private, Secondary and Preparatory Schools at home and abroad, will be 
glad to hear from candidates seeking appointments. 


THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. TERMS ON APPLICATION. 
SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Partnerships in, or to take over schools 
of their own, should communicate personelly with Mr. TRUMAN, who 


undertakes all negotiations connected with the Transfer of Schools, and 
who is in а position to offer assistance and sound advice to 
to whom no charge is made. 


plete 
(3/3 post free) ; and of «THE JOURNAL OP. CAREERS," a Journal of interest to everyone 


with Education (1/- monthly). 


Offices: 61 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 
EXE LUDERE ULL LLL ELLE LLL ULLA ж 


of the Educational Establishments of Great Britain 


Telephone : GERRARD 3272. 


AMAT ШІ ІШІ ІІІ 
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METHUEN AND Co., Їтр. 


Selections from Macaulay : Letters, Prose, Speeches, 
and Poetry : edited by E. V. Downs, M.A., and 
С. L. Davies, М.А. 2s. 

Life in London's Great Prisons: by T. Whyte 
Mountain. In this book the reader will find the 
life behind those dreaded high walls set down 
for the first time in all its fullness and detail. 
The pathos, tragedy—and even comedy—pass 
before his eyes as іп a cinema picture. Тһе 
author writes of a life he has lived and scenes 
he has witnessed. 55. net. 

Select Documents of European History : Volume II, 
1492 to 1715: edited by W. F. Reddaway, 
M.A. Ss. 


Tuomas NELSON AND Sons, LTD. 


Books within Books : edited by R. Wilson, D.Litt. : 
16. The Queen’s Escape. Taken from the novel 
entitled “Тһе Abbot," by Sir Walter 

Scott. 15. 
31. Dwarfs and Giants. Being selections from 
*Gulliver's Travels," by Jonathan Swift. 


15. 

34. Island Days. Taken from the story entitled 
“Турее,” by Herman Melville. 15. 

Teaching of History Series: No. ro, Cavalier and 
Puritan: by J. D. Mackie. 25. 6d. 

Reading Practice: Хо. 92, Other Children, Lisa: 
by Vera Patmore, М.А. Illustrated by Anne 
Patmore. 804. 

Modern Studies Series : No. 58, Le Trésor du vieux 
Seigneur: by Erckmann-Chatrian. 1s. 1d. 
The Roundabout Song Book: Part 1, for Juniors. 

Pupils' edition, 1s. 

Arts and Artists: by W. E. Sparkes. This book 
does not pretend to original research. It is 
meant for those who like pictures, but take 
little interest in the questions that vex the 
expert. 105. 6d. net. 

Myths and Legends қо: Many Lands: retold by 
Evelyn Smith. 10s. 6d. net. 


Sır Isaac PITMAN AND Sons, LTD. 


Arithmetic of Commerce: by P. W. Norris, M.A. 
The subject matter of this book is divided into 
two main sections, namely, Arithmetical Pro- 
cesses and Commercial Transactions. The first 
part is subdivided in accordance with the ideas 
that are involved in the solution of arithmetical 
problems, while subdivisions of the second part 
are arranged with regard to the methods by 
which commerce is carried on. 4s. net. 

Test Papers in Trigonometry and Calculus: by J. J. 
Walton, M.A. These test papers are for the 
use of candidates preparing for School Certifi- 
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cate, Matriculation, and similar examinations. 
2s. 6d. 

School Certificate Magnetism and Electricity: by 
H. Toms, Ph.D. This volume comprises such 
of the elementary facts of electricity and mag- 
netism as are ordinarily required by candidates 
entering for the General School ‘and Matricula- 
tion Examinations of the various universities. 


55. 

Pitman's Year Book and Diary for 1931. 15. 64. 
net. 

English in the Junior School : by F. F. Potter, М.А. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Junior Typist: by Annie E. Davis. A practical 
handbook for junior shorthand-typists, students, 
and  typewriting examination candidates. 
Second edition, revised. 2s. 6d. net. 


RIVINGTONS. 


Elementary Trigonometry: by A. F. Van der 
Heyden, M.A. This book is designed as an 
introduction to trigonometry. 2s. 6d. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND Sons, LTD. 


The Materials of Life: by T. R. Parsons, M.A., 
B.Sc. A simple presentation of the science of 
biochemistry. 10s. 64. net. 


HERBERT RUSSELL. 


Ability Exercises in English: For Senior Classes 
(ages twelve plus to fourteen): by А. C. 5. 
Ashmore. Manilla, 1s. ; limp cloth, rs. 3d. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 


Alternating Current Electrical Engineering : by W. 
Tolmé MacCall, M.Sc. Second edition. The 
descriptive work has been brought up to date so 
as to cover developments since the publication 
of the book. A new pattern of induction-type 
meter is described in Chapter V. The rapid 
progress in radio work has entailed the addition 
of four new pages to Chapter XV, besides the 
rewriting of much of the former matter on this 
subject. The nomenclature has been altered 
where necessary to bring it into line with the 
British Standard Glossary. In particular the 
form ''capacitance" has been adopted in place 
of ‘‘capacity,’’ since the latter word has a large 
number of other uses. 155. 

Elementary Quantitative Analysis: by W. Briggs. 
LL.D., and Н. W. Bausor, M.A. Second 
edition. 3s. 

Junior Experimental Science: by W. M. Hooton, 
M.A. Third edition has been revised and 
brought into line with modern examination ге- 
quirements. 3s. 6d. 


REGISI RATION 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF TEACHERS 


There are now nearly 80,000 Registered Teachers, comprising those men and 
women whose claim to rank as members of a Profession has been tested and 
approved by the Teachers Registration Council, a representative body created by 
Parliament and elected by Registered Teachers, voting according to the branch 
in which they are engaged. 


By command of His Majesty the King the whole body of Registered Teachers 
is to be known henceforth as the ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS, and 
the Teachers Registration Council becomes, in effect, the Executive of the Society. 


It is the aim of the Council in the first instance to secure that none save 
Registered Teachers shall exercise professional supervision over the work of 
other teachers. 


` Membership of the Society can be gained only by enrolment on the Official 
Register of Teachers maintained by the Council as directed by Parliament. 
Since all applicants for admission to the Register must satisfy prescribed 
Conditions in respect of attainments, professional training and teaching experience, 
it follows that the Official designation M.R.S.T. (Member of the Royal Society of 
Teachers), will come to be known in future, both by the general public and by 
the administrative authorities, as indicating the teacher whose claim to professional 
standing has been duly recognised. 


The fee for Registration and Membership is a single and final payment. There 
is no annual subscription. Тһе present fee is TWO POUNDS, but оп апа after 
JULY 15+, 1931, all applicants will be required to pay a fee of THREE POUNDS. 


Particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained from :— 
THE SECRETARY, 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS, 


47 BEDFORD SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 
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CHRISTMAS — 0 SCRATCH 


RECORDS FOR CHILDREN 


CHRISTMAS PLAY SELECTIONS 
12-inch DARK BLUE LABEL, 4/6 each 
PETER PAN-Selection. In Two Parts Jolin Crook). = 


s Bk RE CELESTE OCTET. 
Introducing: Part I.—Pírates' Chorus; Indian Dance; “ Wendy" Theme; 
9768 Children's Dance ; Ostrich Dance; The House we Built for Wendy. Part 2— 
Departure of the Cbildren (Underground Scene); Dismissal of the 


Pirates ; 
то ғ the Tree Music, Our Home іп the Tree-Tops ; Finale—'' Wendy 5 
msic 


THE WINDMILL MAN-—Selection. In Two Parts. COURT SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA. Ra ы by Jack Weaver). 
Introducing: Part 1.—Windmill Man's Entrance; Arab Boy’s Song на е а 
95261 Year): Duet: What's the Use of being a Prince?; Gavotte; Palace M 
Finale—Doll's Dance. Part 2.—Elves and Gnomes; Nomad's Song (Wand-' 
ering Nomad) ; Ва! ad—' Fairyland"; Тір Тар March ; Major-General's 
‚ Wi ndmill Man's Song (Click Clack). 


NURSERY RHYMES by the New Century Quartet 
10-inch DARK BLUE ала. 3/- each 


Nursery Rhymes—Medley. Parts 1 and 
Introducing : Part 1.—Boys and Girls; n Bush ; Oranges and Lemons 
Three Bliod Mice; Hickory. Dickorv. Dock; А Frog He Would A-wooing 
DB 327 { Со: Little Jack Horner: The Jolly Miller, Рас 2.—Little Bo-Peep ; 
and Jill; Dance a Baby Diddy; Baa-Baa, Black Sheep; Ding Dong 
Tom the Piper's Son; Where are You Going to, My Pretty Maid?; Sing а 
Song of Sixpence ; Hush-a-Bve, Baby. 
Nursery Rhymes — ‘Medley ey. Parts 3 and 4. 
iy Dorey Part 3—Polly Put the Kettle On; gin ев Locks; What Have You 
| Got for Dinner, Mrs. Bond?; Humpty Dum -a-dood!e-doo; Hot 
Cross Buns: Goosey Gander; Hey diddle mpi enr. Old King Cole. Part 
4.—Dame. Get up and Bake Your Pies; London Bridge is Broken Down; 
Pussy Cat, Where Have You Been?; Simple Simon; What are Little Boys 


Made of ?: Ride-a-Cock Horse; Mary Quite Contrary: There was a Little 
Woman; I Saw Three Ships. 


CHILDREN’S SONGS AND STORIES 


10-inch DARK BLUE LABEL, 3/- each 


LLALICCOILLILICNCLOLLILUMOL o Eel. 4 
| Fourteen Songs from “When We Were vers Кери. (А.А A ne & 
4104 Н. Fraser-Simson)—J. Baritone. 
(1) Happiness; (2) Missing: (3: Іп e Fashion; (4) Halfway 
Down; (5) Hoppity ; (6) Growing Ор: 
4105 { (7) Buckingham 24 жө, (8) Politeness; (9) The Three Foxes; 
(10) Brownie ; 
4106 nm orte Square ; (12) The Christening : (13) Lines and Squares; 
The tine ^ Breakfast. 
[oia AND BETTY'S BIBLE STORIES-The Story of David. 
( Part 1 —David Plays before Saul. 
Part 2.—David and Goliath. 


THE GREATEST CHRISTMAS RECORD OF ALL 
12-inch DARK BLUE LABEL, 4/6 

ANNO DOMINI (The Year of the Master)— 

| J. H. SQUIRE UE i 


ugmented). 
th Choir, роя апа rem 
Part 1.—The Prophecy; The Three Wiss Men ; The due ate 


Part 2.—Bethl: hem: Earthly Adoration: Celestia! Ad 


.DX Si 


Full particulars 
of other Christmas 
and Educational 


records will be sent posi 
free on application t 
COLUMBIA (Educa- 
tional Пері), 102-108 
еее Road, 
London, В.С.1. 


The Columbia Graphopbone Co., Ltd.. is the largest All-B.iush gramophone апа record com- 
pany in the world with entirely British Capital. Its products are world famous, s. and it owns 
and controls seventeen factories in various parts of the globe. 
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